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CHAPTER THE FIRST 
MR. STRATTON TO HIS SON. 


a MU: WANT very much 
ae as) to set down my 
~ thoughts and my 
experiences of 
life. I want to 
do so now that 
I have come to 
middle age and 
now that my attitudes are all defined 
and my personal drama worked out. 
I feel that the toil of writing and 
reconsideration may help to clear and 
fix many things that remain a little 
uncertain in my thoughts because 
they have never been fully stated, 
and I want to discover any lurking 
inconsistencies and unsuspected gaps. 
And I have a story. I have lived 
through things that have searched 
me. I want to tell that story as 
well as I can while I am still a 
clear-headed and active man, and 
while many details that may pre- 
sently become blurred and altered 
are still rawly fresh in my mind. 
And to one person in particular do 
I wish to think I am wniting, and 
that is to you, my only son. I 
want to write my story not indeed 
to the child you are now, but to 
the man you are going to be. You 
are half my blood and tempera- 
mentally altogether mine. A day 
will come when you will realise this, 
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and want to know how life has gone 
with me, and then it may be alto- 
gether too late for me to answer 
your enquiries. I may have become 
inaccessible as old people are some- 
times inaccessible. And so I think 
of leaving this book for you—at any 
tate I shall write it as if I meant 
to leave it for you. Afterwards I 
can consider whether I will indeed 
leave it... 

The idea of writing such a book 
as this came to me first as I sat by 
the dead body of your grandfathe 
—my father. It was because I 
wanted so greatly such a book from 
him, that I am now wiiting this. 
He died, you must know, only a 
few months ago, and I went to his 
house to bury bim and settle all his 
affairs. 

At one time he had been my 
greatest friend. He had never 
indeed talked to me about himself 
or his youth, but he had always 
showed an extraordinary sympathy 
and helpfulness for me in all the 
confusion and perplexities into which 
TI fell. This did not last to the end 
of his life. I was the child of his 
iniddle years, and suddenly, in a 
year or less, the curtains of age and 
infirmity fell between us. There 
came an illness, an operation, and he 
rose from it ailing, suffering, dwarfed 
and altogether changed. Of alt the 
dark shadows upon life I think that 
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change through illness and organic 
decay in the thoughts and spirits of 
those who are dear and close to us, 
is the most evil and distressing and 
inexplicable. Suddenly he was a 
changeling, a being querulous and 
pitiful, needing indulgence and sacri- 
fices. 

In a little while a new state of 
affairs was established. I ceased to 
consider him as a man to whom one 
told things, of whom one could 
expect help or advice. We all 
ceased to consider him at all in that 
way. We humoured him, put plea- 
sant things before him, concealed 
whatever was disagreeable. A poor 
old man he was indeed in those 
concluding years, weakly rebellious 
against the firm kindliness of my 
cousin, his housekeeper and nurse. 
He who had once been so alert was 
now at times astonishingly apathetic. 
At times an impish malice I had 
never known in him before gleamed 
in little acts and speeches. His talk 
rambled, and for the most part was 
concerned with small, long-forgotten 
contentions. It was indistinct and 
difficult to follow because of a recent 
loss of teeth, and he craved for 
brandy, to restore even for a moment 
the sense of strength and well-being 
that ebbed and ebbed away from 
him. So that when I came to look 
at his dead face at last, it was with 


something like amazement I per- - 


ceived him grave and beautiful— 
more grave and beautiful than 
he had been even in the fullness of 
life... . 

All the estrangement of the final 
years was wiped in an instant from 
my mind as I looked upon his face. 


‘There came back a rush of memories, 


of kind, strong, patient, human 
aspects of his fatherhood. And I 
remembered as every son must 
temember—even you, my dear, will 
some day remember because it is in 
the very nature of sonship—insubor- 
dinations, struggles, ingratitudes, 
great benefits taken unthankfully, 


slights and disregards, It was not 
remorse I felt nor repentance, but a 
tremendous regret that so things 
had happened and that life should be 
so. Why is it, I thought, that when 
a son has come io manhood he 
cannot take his father for a friend ? 
I had a curious sense of unpre- 
cedented communion as I stood 
beside him now. I felt that he 
understood my thoughts; his face 
seemed to answer with an ex- 
pression of still and sympathetic 
patience. ... 

I was sensible of amazing gaps. 
We had never talked together of 
love, never of religion. . . 

All sorts of things that a man 
of twenty-eight would not dream of 
hiding from a coeval he had hidden 
from me. For some days I had to 
remain in his house, I had to go 
through his papers, handle all those 
intimate personal things that 
accumulate around a human being 
year by year—letters, yellowing 
scraps of newspaper, tokens, relics 
kept, accidental vestiges, significant 
litter. I learnt many things I had 
never dreamt of. At times I doubted 
whether I was not prying, whether 
I ought not to risk the loss of those 
necessary legal facts I sought, and 
burn these papers unread. There 
were love letters, and many such 
touching things. 

My memories of him did not 
change because of these new lights, 
but they became wonderfully illumi- 
nated. I realised him as a young 
man, I began to see him as a: boy. 
I found a little half-bound botanical 
book with stencil-tinted illustrations, 
a good-conduct prize my father had 
won at his preparatory school; a 
rolled-up sheet of paper, carbonised 


-and dry and brittle, revealed itself 


as a piece of specimen writing, stiff 
with boyish effort, decorated in 
ambitious and faltering flourishes 
and still betraying the pencil rulings 
his rubber should have erased. 
Already your writing is better than 


that. And I found a daguerreotype 
portrait of him in knickerbockers 
against a photographer’s stile. His 
face then was not unlike yours. I 
stood with that in.my hand at the 
little bureau in his bedroom, and 
looked at his dead face. 

The flatly-painted portrait of his 
father, my grandfather, hanging 
there in the stillness above. the 
coffin, looking out on the world he 
had left with steady, humorous blue 
eyes that followed one about the 
room, that, too, was revivified, 
touched into reality and participa- 
tion by this and that, became a 
living presence at a conference of 
lives. Things of his were there also 
in that life’s accumulation. . . . 

There we were, three Strattons 
together, and down in the dining- 
Toom were steel engravings to take 
us back two generations further, and 
we had all lived full lives, suffered, 
attempted, signified. I had a 
glimpse of the long successions of 
mankind. What a huge inaccessible 
lumber-room of thought and experi- 
ence we amounted to, I thought ; 
how much we are, how little we 
transmit. Tach one of us was but 
a variation, an experiment upon the 
Stratton theme. All that I had now 
under my hands was but the merest 
hints and vestiges, moving and sur- 
prising indeed, but casual and frag- 
mentary, of those obliterated repeti- 
tions. Man is a creature becoming 
articulate, and why should those 
men have left so much of the tale 
untold—to be lost and forgotten ? 
Why must we all repeat things done, 
and come again very bitterly to 
wisdom our fathers have achieved 
before us? My grandfather there 
should have left me something better 
than the still enigma of his watching 
face. All my life so far has gone in 
learning very painfully what many 
men have learnt before me; I have 
spent the greater part of forty years 
in finding a sort of purpose for the 
uncertain and declining decades that 
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remain. Is it not time the genera- 
tions drew together and helped one 
another ? Cannot we begin now to 
make a better use of the experiences 
of life, so that our sons may not 
waste themselves so much, gather 
into books that men may read in 
an hour or so the gist of these 
confused and multitudinous realities 
of the individual career? Surely 
the time is coming for that, when a 
new private literature will exist, and 
fathers and mothers behind their 
rvéles of rulers, protectors and sup- 
porters, will prepare frank and 
intimate records of their thought and 
their feelings, told as one tells things 
to equals, without authority or 
reserves or discretions, so that, they 
being dead, their children may 
Tediscover them as contemporaries 
and friends. ... 

That desire for self-expression is 
indeed already almost an instinct 
with many of us. Man is disposed 
to create a traditional wisdom. For 
me this book I contemplate is a 
need. I am just a year and a hali 
trom a bitter tragedy and the loss of 
a friend as dear as life to me. It is 
very constantly in my mind. She 
opened her mind to me as few people 
open their minds to anyone. In a 
way, little Stephen, she died for you. 
And I am so placed that I have no 
one to talk to quite freely about her. 
The one other person to whom I 
talk, I cannot talk to about her; 
it is strange, seeing how we love 
and trust one another, but so it is; 
you will understand that the better 
as this story unfolds. For eight long 
years before the crisis that cul- 
minated in her tragic death I never 
saw her; yet, quite apart from the 
shock and distresses of that time, it 
has left me extraordinarily lonely 
and desolate... . 

And there was a kind of dreadful 
splendour in that last act of hers, 
which has taken a great hold upon 
my imagination ; it has interwoven 
with everything else in my mind, it 
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bears now upon every question. I 
cannot get away from it, while it is 
thus pent from utterance. . . . Per- 
haps having written this to you I 
may never show it you or leave it for 
you to see. But yet I must write it. 
Of.all conceivable persons you, when 
you have grown to manhood, are the 
most likely to understand. ... 


You did not come to see your dead 
grandfather, nor did you know very 
much about the funeral. Nowadays, 
we do not bring the sweet egotisms, 
the vivid, beautiful, personal inten- 
sities of childhood, into the cold, 
vast presence of death. I would as 
soon, my dear, have sent your busy 
little limbs toiling up the Matterhorn. 
I have put by a photograph of my 
father for you as he lay in that last 
stillness of his, that you will see at a 
properer time. 

Your mother and I wore black 
only at his funeral and came back 
coloured again into your coloured 
world, and in a very little while your 
interest in this event that had taken 
us away for a time turned to other, 
more assimilable things. But there 
came a little incident that laid hold 
upon me; you forgot it perhaps in 
a week or less, but I shall never 
forget it; and this incident it was 
that gathered up the fruits of those 
moments beside my father’s body, 
and set me to write this book. It 
had the effect of a little bright light 
held up against the vague dark 
immensities of thought and feeling 
that filled my mind because of my 
father’s death. 

Now that I come to set it down I 
see that it is altogether trivial, and 
I cannot explain how it is that it is 
to me so piercingly significant. I 
had to whip you. Your respect for 
the admirable and patient Made- 
moiselle Potin, the protectress and 
companion of your public expedi- 
tions, did in some slight crisis 
suddenly fail you. In the extreme 
publicity of Kensington Gardens, in 


_of the race. 


the presence of your two little 
sisters, before a startled world, you 
expressed an opinion of her, in two 
languages and a loud voice, that was 
not only very unjust, but extremely 
offensive and improper. It reflected 
upon her intelligence and goodness ; 
it impeached her personal appear- 
ance; it was the kind of outcry no 
little gentleman should ever permit 
himself, however deeply he may be 
aggrieved. You then, so far as I 
was able to disentangle the evidence, 
assaulted her violently, hurled a 
stone at her and fled her company. 
You came home alone by a route 
chosen by yourself, flushed and 
wrathful, braving the dangers of 
Kensington High Street. This, after 
my stern and deliberate edict that, 
upon pain of corporal punishment, 
tespect and obedience must be paid 
to Mademoiselle Potin. The logic of 
the position was relentless. 

But where your behaviour was 
remarkable, where the affair begins 
to touch my imagination, was that 
you yourself presently put the whole 
business before me. Alone in the 
schoolroom, you seem to have come 
to some realisation of the extra- 
ordinary dreadiulness of your be- 
haviour. Such moments happen in 
the lives of all small boys; they 
happened to me times cnough, to 
my dead father, to that grandfather 
of the portrait which is now in my 
study, to his father and his, and so 
on through long series of Strattons, 
back to inarticulate, shock-haired 
little sinners slinking fearfully away 
from the awful wrath, the bellowings 
and limitless violence of the hairy 
Old Man of the herd. The bottom 
goes out of your heart then, you are 
full of a conviction of sin. So far, 
you did but carry on the experience 
But to ask audience of 
me, to come and look me in the eye, 
to say you wanted my advice on a 
pressing matter, that, I think, marks 
almost a new phase in the long 
developing history of father and son. 


And your account of the fracas struck 
me as quite reasonably frank and 
honest. ‘‘T didn’t seem able,” you 
observed, “not to go on being 
badder and badder.” 

We discussed the difficulties of our 
situation, and you passed sentence 
upon yourself. I saw to it that the 
outraged dignity of Mademoiselle 
Potin was mocked by no mere 
formality of infliction. You did your 
best to be stoical, I remember, but 
at last you yelped and wept. Then, 
justice being done, you rearranged 
your costume. ‘The situation was a 
little difficult until you, still sobbing 
and buttoning—you are really a 
shocking bad hand at buttons—and 
looking a very small, tender, ruffled, 
rueful thing indeed, strolled towards 
my study window. ‘‘ The pear tree 
is out next door,” you remarked, 
without a trace of animosity, and 
sobbing as one might hiccough, 

I suppose there are moments in 
the lives of all grown men when they 
come near to weeping aloud. In 
some secret place within myself I 
must have been a wild river of tears. 
I answered, however, with the same 
admirable detachment from the 
smarting past that you had achieved, 
that my study window was particu- 
larly adapted to the appreciation of 
our neighbour's pear tree, because of 
its height from the ground. We fell 
into a conversation about blossom 
and the setting of fruit, kneeling 
together upon my window-seat and 
looking up into the pear tree against 
the sky, and then down through its 
black branches into the gardens all 
quickening with spring. We were 
on so friendly a footing when 
presently .Mademoiselle Potin re- 
tumed, and placed her dignity or 
her resignation in my hands, that I 
doubt if she believed a word of all 
my assurances until the unmistak- 
able confirmation of your evening 
bath. Then, as I understood it, she 
was extremely remorseful to you and 
indignant against my violence. ... 
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But when I knelt with you, little 
urchin, upon my window-seat, it 
came to me as a thing almost 
intolerably desirable that some day 
you should become my real and 
understanding friend. I loved you 
profoundly. I wanted to stretch 
forward into time and speak to you, 
man myself to the man you are yet 
to be. Itseemed to me that between 
us there must needs be peculiar 
subtleties of sympathy. And I 
remembered that by the time you 
were a man fully grown and emerging 
from the passionately tumultuous 
openings of manhood, capable of 
forgiving me all my blundering 
parentage, capable of perceiving all 
the justifying fine intention of my 
ill-conceived disciplines and mis- 
directions, I might be either an old 
man, shrivelling again to an inex- 
plicable egotism, or dead. I saw 
myself as I had seen my father— 
first enfeebled and then inaccessibly 
tranquil. When presently you had 
gone from my study, I went to my 
writing-desk and drew a paper pad 
towards me, and sat thinking and 
making idle marks upon it with my 
pen. I wanted to exceed the limits 
of those frozen silences that must 
come at last between us, write a book 
that should lie in your world like a 
seed, and at last,as your own being 
ripened, flower into living under- 
standing by your side. 

This book, which before had been 
only an idea for a book, competing 
against many other ideas and the 
demands of that toilsome work for 
peace and understanding to which I 
have devoted the daily energies of 
my life, had become, I felt, an 
imperative necessity between us. ... 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 
BOYHOOD. 


I was a Harbury boy, as my 
father and grandfather were before 
me, and as you are presently to be. 
I went to Harbury at the age of 
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fourteen. Until then I was educated 
at home, first by a governess and 
then by my father’s curate, Mr. 
Siddons, who went from us _ to 
St. Philip’s in Hampstead, and, 
succeeding marvellously there, is 
now Bishop of Exminster. My 
father became rector of Burnmore 
when I was nine; my mother had 
been dead four years, and my second 
cousin, Jane Stratton, was already 
his housekeeper. My father held the 
living until his resignation, when I 
was nearly thirty. So that all the 
most impressionable years of my life 
centre upon the Burnmore rectory 
and the easy spaciousness of Burn- 
more Park. My boyhood and 
adolescence alternated between the 
ivied red-brick and ancient traditions 
of Harbury (and afterwards Christ- 
church) and that still untroubled 
countryside. 

You will understand better when 
I have told you my story why I saw 
Burnmore for the last time when I 
was one and twenty, and why my 
memories of it shine so crystalline 
clear. JI have a thousand vivid 
miniatures of it in my mind and all 
of them are beautiful to me, so that 
I could quite easily write a whole 
book of landscapes from the Park 
alone. I can still recall quite vividly 
the warm, beauty-soaked sensation of 
going out into the morning sunshine 
of the Park, with my lunch in a 


little green Swiss tin under my arm 


and the vast interminable day all 
before me, the gigantic, divinely 
unconditional day that only boyhood 
knows, and the Park so great and 
various that it was more than two 
hours’ going for me to reach its 
eastern fences. I was only a little 
older then than you are now. Some- 
times I went right up through the 
woods to the house to companion 
with Philip and Guy Christian and 
their sister—I loved her then, and 
one day I was to love her with all 
my heart—but in those boyish times 
I liked most to go alone, 


I wonder if you dream as I dreamt. 
I wonder whether indeed I dreamt 
as now I think I did. Have I, in 
these latter years, given form and 
substance and a name to things as 
vague in themselves as the urgencies 
of instinct? Did I really go into 
those woods and waving green places 
as one keeps a tryst, expectant of a 
fellowship more free and delicate and 
delightful than any I knew? Did I 
know in those days of nymphs and 
dryads and fauns and all those happy 
soulless beings with which the desire 
of man’s heart has animated the 
wilderness? Once certainly I crawled 
slowly through the tall bracken, and 
at last lay still for an interminable 
while, convinced that so I should see 
those shadows populous with fairies, 
with green little people. How 
patiently I lay! But the stems 
creaked and stirred, and my heart 
would keep on beating like a drum 
in my throat. 

It is incredible that once a furry, 
whispering, half-human creature with 
bright brown eyes came, and for a 
time played with me near where the 
tall fems foam in a broad torrent 
from between the big chestnuts down 
to the upper mere. That must have 
been real dreaming, and yet now, 
with all my sanities and scepticisms, 
I could half believe it real... . 

As I think of myself and all these 
glowing secrecies and hidden fancies 
within, walking along beside old 
Siddons, and half listening to his 
instructive discourse, I see myself 
as though I was an image of all 
humanity under tuition for the social 
life. 

I write ‘old Siddons,” for so he 
seemed to me then. In truth, he was 
scarcely a dozen years older than I, 
and the other day when I exchanged 
salutations with his gaitered pre- 
sence in the Haymarket, on his way, 
I suppose, to the Athenzum, it 
struck me that he it is who is now 
the younger man. But at Burnmore 
he was eighteen inches or more above 


my head and all the way of school 
and university beyond me; full of 
the world they had fitted him for and 
eager to impart its doctrines. He 
went along in his tweeds that were 
studiously untidy,.a Norfolk jacket 
of one clerically-greyish stuff and 
trousers of another somewhat lighter 
pattern, in thick boots, the collar of 
his calling, and a broad-minded hat, 
bearing his face heavenward as he 
‘talked, and not so much aware of me 
as appreciating the things he was 
saying. And sometimes he was 
manifestly talking to himself and 
airing his outlook. He carried a 
walking-stick, a manly, homely, 
knobby, donnish walking-stick. 

He forced the pace a little, for his 
legs were long and he had acquired 
the habit of strenuous pedestrianism 
at Oxford with all the other things ; 
he obliged me to go at a kind of 
skipping trot, and he preferred the 
high roads towards Wickenham for 
our walks, because they were flatter 
and there was little trafic upon them 
in those days beforethe motor-car, 
and we could keep abreast and go on 
talking uninterruptedly, That is to 
say, he could. 

What talk it was! 

Of all the virtues that the young 
should have. He spoke of courage 
and how splendid it was to accustom 
oneself not even to feel fear; of 
truth, and difficult cases when one 
might conceivably injure others by 
telling the truth, and so perhaps 
qualify the rigour of one’s integrity, 
but how one should never hesitate 
to injure one’s own self in that 
matter. Then in another phase he 
talked of belief—and the disagree- 
ableness of dissenters. 

Mr. Siddons it was who first 
planted the conception of Life as a 
Career in my mind. 

In those talks that did so much 
towards shaping me into the likeness 
of a modest, reserved, sporting, 
seemly, clean and brave, patriotic 
and decently slangy young English- 
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man, he was constantly reverting to 
that view of existence. He spoke 
of failures and successes, talked 
of statesmen’ and administrators, 
peerages and Westminster Abbey. 
“Nelson,” he said, “was once a 
clergyman’s son like you.” 

“England has been made by the 
sons of the clergy.” 

He talked of the things that led to 
failure and the things that had made 
men prominent and famous. 

“‘ Discursiveness ruins a man,” I 
remember him saying. ‘‘ Choose your 
goal and press to it.” 

“Never do anything needlessly 
odd. It’s a sort of impertinence to 
all the endless leaders of the past who 
created our traditions. Do not 
commit yourself hastily to opinions, 
but once you have done so, stick to 
them, The world would far rather 
have a firm man wrong than a weak 
man hesitatingly right. Stick to 
them.” 

“One has to remember,” I recall 
him meditating, far over my head 
with his face upturned, ‘“ that Insti- 
tutions are more important than 
Views. Very often one adopts a View 
only to express one’s belief in an 
Institution... . Men can do with 


‘almost all sorts of Views, but only 


with certain Institutions. All this 
Doubt doesn’t touch a truth like 
that. One does not refuse to live in 
a house because of the old symbols 
one finds upon the door. . . . Ifthey 
are old symbols. .. .” 

Out of such private contemplations 
he would descend suddenly upon me. 

“What are you going to do with 
your life, Steve?’ he would ask. 

“There is no happiness in life 
without some form of service. Where 
do you mean to serve? With your 
bent for science and natural history, 
it wouldn’t be difficult for you to get 
into the I.C.S. I doubt if you’d do 
anything at the law; it’s a rough 
game, Steve, though the prizes are 
big. Big prizes the lawyers get. I’ve 
known a man in the Privy Council 
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under forty—and that without any- 
thing much in the way of a family. 
. . . . But always one must concen- 
trate. The one thing England will 
not stand is a loafer, a wool-gatherer, 
a man who goes about musing and 
half-awake. It’s our energy. We're 
western, It’s that has made us all 
we are.” 

I knew whither that pointed. 
Never so far as I can remember did 
Mr. Siddons criticise either myself 
or my father directly, but I under- 
stood with the utmost clearness that 
he found my father indolent and 
hesitating, and myself more than a 
little bit of a mollycoddle, and in 
urgent need of pulling together. 


Harbury went on with that process 
of suppressing, encrusting, hardening, 
and bracing-up which Mr. Siddons 
had begun. For a time I pulled 
myself together very thoroughly. 
I am not ungrateful nor unfaithful 
to Harbury; in your tum you will 
go there, you will have to live your 
life in this British world of ours, 
and you must learn its language and 
manners, acquire its reserves and 
develop the approved toughness and 
patterning of cuticle. Afterwards if 
you please you may quarrel with it. 
But don’t when the time comes 
quarrel with the present conditions 
of human association and think it 
is only with Harbury you quarrel. 
What man has become and may 
become beneath the masks and 
impositions of civilisation, in his 
intimate texture and in the depths 
of his being, I begin now in my 
middle age to appreciate. No longer 
is he an instinctive savage, but a 
creature of almost incredible varia- 
bility and wonderful new _ possi- 
bilities. Marvels undreamt of, power 
still inconceivable, an empire beyond 
the uttermost stars; such is man’s 
inheritance. But for the present, 
until we get a mastery of those vague 
and mighty intimations at once so 
perplexing and so reassuring, if we 


are to live at all in the mul!titudinous- 
ness of human society we must 
submit to some scheme of clumsy 
compromises and conventions or 
other—and for us Strattons the Har- 
bury system is the most convenient. 
You will have to go to the old 
school. 

I went to Rendle’s. I just missed 
getting into college; I was two 
places below the lowest successful 
boy. I was Maxton’s fag to begin 
with, and my chief chum was Ray- 
mond, who is your friend also, and 
who comes so often to this house. 
I preferred water to land, boats to 
cricket. But I was no great sports- 
man. Raymond and I shared a boat, 
and spent most of the time we gave 
to it under the big trees near Dart- 
pool Lock, reading or talking. We 
would pull up to Sandy Hall perhaps 
once a week. I never rowed in any 
of the eights, though I was urged to 
do so. I swam fairly well, and got 
my colours on the strength of my 
diving... . — 

Harbury itself is a very beautiful 
place. The country about it has all 
the charm of river scenery i1 a 
settled and ancient land, and the 
great castle and piled town of Wet- 
more, clifis of battlemented grey wall 
rising above a dense cluster of red 
roofs, form the background to innu- 
metable gracious prospects of great 
stream-fed trees, level meadows of 
buttercups, sweeping curves of osier 
aud rush-rimmed river, the playing- 
fields, and the sedgy, lily-spangled 
levels of Avonlea. ‘The college itself 
is mostly late Tudor and Stuart 
brickwork, very ripe and mellow 
now, but the great grey chapel with 
its glorious east window floats over 
the whole like a voice singing in the 
evening. And the evening cloud- 
scapes of Harbury are a perpetual 
succession of glorious effects, now 
serene, now mysteriously threaten- 
ing and profound, now towering to 
incredible heights, now revealing 
undreamt-of distances of luminous 


colour. Assuredly I must have 
delighted in all those aspects, or why 
should I remember them so well ? 
But I recall, I mean, no confessed 
recognition of them: no deliberate 
going out of my spirit, open and 
unashamed, to such things. 

I suppose one’s early adolescence 
is necessarily the period of maximum 
shyness in one’s life. Even to Ray- 
mond I attempted no extremities of 
confidence. Even to myself I tried 
to be the thing that was expected 
of me. I professed a modest desire 
for temperate and tolerable achieve- 
ment in life, though deep in my lost 


depths I wanted passionately to. 


excel; I worked hard, much harder 
than I allowed to appear, and I said 
I did it for the credit of the school ; 
I affected a dignified loyalty to king 
and country and church; I pre- 
tended a stoical disdain for appetites 
and delights and all the arts, though 
now and then a chance fragment of 
poetry would light me like a fire, 
ot a lovely picture stir unwonted 
urgencies, though visions of delight 
haunted the shadows of my imagi- 
nation, and did not always fly when 
T regarded them. But on the other 
hand I affected an interest in games 
that I was far from feeling. Of some 
boys I was violently jealous, and this 
also I masked beneath a generous 
appreciation. Certain popularities I 
applauded while I doubted. What- 
ever my intimate motives, I became 
less and less disposed to obey them 
until I had translated them into a 
plausible rendering of the accepted 
code. If I could not so translate 
them I found it wise to control 
them. When I wanted urgently one 
summer to wander by night over the 
hills towards Kestering and lie upon 
heather and look up at the stars and 
wonder about them, I cast about 
and at last hit upon the well-known 
and approved sport of treacling for 
moths, as a cloak for so strange an 
indulgence. ; 

I must have known even then 
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what a mask and front I was, because 
I knew quite well how things were 
with other people. I listened politely 
and respected and understood the 
admirable explanations of my 
friends. When some fellow got a 
scholarship unexpectedly and de- 
clared it was rotten bad luck on the 
other chap, seeing the papers he 
had done, and doubted whether he 
shouldn't resign, I had an intuitive 
knowledge that he wouldn't resign, 
and I do not remember any time in 
tay career as the respectful listener 
to Mr. Siddons’ aspirations for 
service and devotion, when I did 
not perceive quite clearly his unde- 
viating eye upon a bishopric. He 
thought of gaiters though he.talked 
of wings. 

How firmly the bonds of an old 
relationship can hold one! I remem- 
ber when a few years ago he reached 
that toiled-for goal, I wrote in a tone 
of gratified surprise that in this 
blatant age such disinterested effort 
as his should receive even so belated 
a recognition, Yet what else was 
there for me to write ? We all have 
our Siddonses, with whom there are 
no alternatives but insincerity or a 
disproportionate destructiveness. I 
am still largely Siddonsised, little 
son, and so, I fear, you will have 
to be. 


CHAPIER THE THIRD. 


INTENTIONS AND THE LADY MARY 
CHRISTIAN, 


I know that before the end of my 
Harbury days I was already dream- 
ing of a Career, of some great and 
conspicuous usefulness in the world. 
That has always haunted my mind 
and haunts it now. I may be cured 
perhaps of the large and showy 
anticipations of youth. I may have 
learnt to drop the “great and con- 
spicuous,” but still I find it necessary 
to believe that I matter, that I play 
a part no one else can play in a pro- 
gress; in a universal scheme moving 
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towards triumphant ends. . . When 
T look and try to recover those early 
intentions of mine, I am astonished 
at the way in which I took them 
ready-made from the world imme- 
diately about me. In some way I 
seem to have stopped looking—if 
ever I had begun looking—at the 
heights and depths above and below 
that immediate life. I seen to have 
regarded these profounder realities 
no more during this phase of concen- 
tration than a cow in a field regards 
the sky. My father’s vestments, the 
Burmmore altar, the Harbury pulpit 
and Mr. Siddons, stood between me 
and the idea of God, so that it needed 
years and much bitter disillusion- 
ment before I discovered my need 
of it. And I was as wanting in 
subtlety asin depth. We did no logic 
nor philosophy at Harbury, and at 
Oxford it was not so much thought 
we came to deal with as a mistrans- 
lation and vulgarisation of ancient 
and alien exercises in thinking. 
There is no such effective serum 
against philosophy as the scholarly 
decoction of a dead philosopher. The 
philosophical teaching of Oxford at 
the end of the last century was not 
so much teaching as a protective 
inoculation. The stuff was adminis- 
tered with a mysterious gilding of 
Greek and reverence, old Hegel’s 
moustrous .web was the ultimate 
modernity, and Plato, that intel- 
lectual journalist-artist, that bright, 
restless experimentalist in ideas, was 
as it were the God of Wisdom, only 
a little less omniscient (and, on the 
whole, more of a scholar and a gentle- 
man) than the God of fact... . 

So I fell back upon the empire in 
my first attempts to unify my life. I 
would serve the empire. That should 
be my total significance. There was 
a Roman touch, I perceive, in this 
devotion. Just how or where I 
should serve the empire I had not 
as yet determined. At times I 
thought of the civil service, in my 
more ainbitious moments I turned 


my thoughts to politics. But it was 
doubtful whether my private expec- 
tations made the last a reasonable 
possibility. 

I would serve the empire. . 


I find it quite impossible now to 
recall the steps and stages by which 
the power of sex invaded my life. 
It seems to me now that it began 
very much as a gale begins, in cats- 
paws upon the water and little rust- 
lings among the leaves, and then 
stillness, and then a distant soughing 
again and a pause, and then a wider 
and longer disturbance, and so more 
and more, with a gathering con- 
tinuity, until at last the stars were 
hidden, the heavens were hidden ; 
all the heights and depths of life were 
obscured by stormy impulses and 
passionate desires. I suppose that 
quite at the first there were simple 
curiosities ; no doubt they were vivid 
at the time, but they have leftscarcely 
a trace; there were vague first inti- 
mations of a peculiar excitement. I 
do remember more distinctly phases 
when there was a going-out from 


‘myself towards these things, these 
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interests, and then a reaction of 
shame and concealment. 

And these memories were mixed 
up with others not sexual at all, and 
particularly with the perception of 
beauty in things inanimate, with 
lights seen at twilight and the tender 
mysteriousness of the dusk and the 
confused disturbing scents of flowers 
in the evening, and the enigmatical 
serene animation of stars in the 
summer sky. ... 

I think perhaps that my boyhood 
was exceptionally free from vul- 
garising influences in this direction. 
There were few novels in my father’s 
house, and I neither saw nor read 
any plays until I was near manhood, 
so that I thought naturally about 
love and not rather artificially round 
and about love as so many imagina- 
tive young people are trained to do. 
I fell in love once or twice while I 


was still quite a boy. These earliest 
experiences rarely got beyond a sort 
of dumb awe, a vague, vast, inef- 
fectual desire for self-immolation. 
For a time I remember I worshipped 
Lady Ladislaw with all my being. 
Then I talked to a girl in a train— 
I forget upon what journey—but I 
rémember very vividly her quick 
colour and a certain roguish smile. 
I spread my adoration at her feet, 
fresh and frank. I wanted to write 
to her. Indeed, I wanted to devote 
all my being to her. I begged hard, 
but there was someone called Auntie 
who had to be considered, an Atropos 
for that thread of romance. 

Then there was a photograph in 
my father’s study of the Delphic 
Sibyl from the Sistine Chapel, that 
for a time held my heart, and—yes, 
there was a girl in a tobacconist’s 
shop in the Harbury High Street. 
Drawn by an irresistible impulse I 
used to go and buy cigarettes—and 
sometimes converse about the 
weather. But afterwards in solitude 
I would meditate tremendous con- 
versations and encounters with her. 
The cigarettes increased the natural 
melancholy of my state and led to 
a teproof from old Henson. Almost 
always I suppose there is that girl 
in the tobacconist’s shop. ... . 

I believe if I made an effort I 
could disinter some dozens of such 
memories, more and more faded 
until the marginal ones would be 
featureless and all but altogether 
effaced. As I look back at it now I 
am struck by an absurd image; it 
is as if a fish nibbled at this bait and 
then at that.... 

Given but the slightest aid from 
accidental circumstances and any of 
those slight attractions might have 
become a power to deflect all my 
life... . 

The day of decision arrived when 
the Lady Mary Christian came 
smiling out of the sunshine to me 
into the pavilion at Bummore. With 
that the phase of stirrings and inti- 
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mations was over for ever in my 
life, All those other impressions went 
then to the dusty lumber-room from 
which I now so slightingly disinter 
them. ... 


We five had all been playmates 
together. There were Lord Maxton, 
who was killed at Paardeberg while 
I was in Ladysmith, he was my 
senior by nearly a year ; Philip, who 
is now Karl Ladislaw, and who was 
about eighteen months younger than 
I; Mary, my contemporary within 
eight days; and Guy, whom we 
regarded as a baby and who 
was called, apparently on account 
of some early linguistic efforts, 
‘“ Brugglesmith.” He did his best 
to avenge his juniority as time 
passed on by an enormous length of 
limb. I had more imagination than 
Maxton and was a-good deal better 
tead, so that Mary and I dominated 
most of the games of Indians and 
warfare and exploration in which we 
passed our long days together. When 
the Christians were at Burnmore— 
and they usually spent three or four 
months in the year there—I had a 
kind of standing invitation to be 
with them. Sometimes there would 
also be two Christian cousins to swell 
our party, and sometimes there 
would be a raid of the Fawney chil- 
dren with a detestable governess 
who was perpetually vociferating re- 
proaches, but these latter were 
absent-minded, lax young persons, 
and we did not greatly love thei. 

It is curious how little I remember 
of Mary’s childhood. All that has 
happened between us since lies 
between that and my present self 
like some luminous impenetrable 
mist. I know we liked each other, 
that I was taller than she was and 
thought her legs unreasonably thin, 
and that once when I knelt by acci- 
dent on a dead stick she had brought 
into an Indian camp we had made 
near the end of the west sLrubbery, 
she flew at me in a sudden fury, 
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smacked my face, scratched me and 
had to be suppressed, and was sup- 
pressed with extreme difficulty by 
the united manhood of us three 
elder boys, Then it was I noted first 
the blazing blueness of her eyes. 
She was light and very plucky, so 
that none of us cared to climb against 
her, and she was as difficult to hold 
as an eel. But all these traits and 
characteristics vanished when she 
was transformed. 

For what seems now a long space 
of time I had not seen her or any of 
the family except Philip; it was 
certainly a year or more, probably 
two; Maxton was at a crammer’s, 
and I think the others must have 
been in Canada with Lord Ladislaw. 
Then came some sort of estrange- 
ment between him and his wife, and 
she returned with Mary and Guy to 
Burnmore and stayed there all 
through the summer. 

I was in a state of transition 
between the infinitely great and the 
infinitely little. I had just ceased to 
be that noble and potent being, that 
almost statesmanlike personage, a 
sixth form boy at Harbury, and I 
was going to be an Oxford under- 
graduate, Philip and I came down 
together by the same train from 
Harbury ; I shared the Burnmore 
dog-cart and luggage-cart, and he 
dropred me at the rectory, I was a 
long-limbed youngster of seventeen, 
as tall as I am now, and fair, so fair 
that I was still boyish-faced while 
most of my contemporaries and Philip 
(who favoured his father) were at 
least smudgy with moustaches. With 
the headmaster’s valediction and 
the grave elder-brotherliness of old 
Henson, and the shrill cheers of a 
little crowd of juniors still echoing in 
my head, I very naturally came home 
in a mood of exalted gravity, and I 
can still remember pacing up and 
down the oblong lawn behind the 
rockery and the fig-tree wall with 
my father, talking of my outlook 
with all the tremendous savoir-faire 
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that was natural to my age, and 
noting with a secret gratification that 
our shoulders were now on a level. 
No doubt we were discussing Oxford 
and all that I was to do at Oxford ; 
1 don’t remember a word of our 
speech though I recall the exact tint 
of its colour and the distinctive feel- 
ing of our measured equal paces in 
the sunshine. ... 

I must have gone up to Burnmore 
House the following afternoon. I 
went up alone and I was sent out 
through the little door at the end of 
the big gallery into the garden. In 
those days Lady Ladislaw had made 
an Indian pavilion under the tall 
trees at the east end of the house, 
and here I found her with her cousin 
Helena Christian entertaining a imix- 
ture of people, a carriageful from 
Hampton End, the two elder 
Fawneys, and a man in brown who 
had, I think, ridden over from 
Chestoxter Castle. Lady Ladislaw 
welcomed me with ample gracious- 
ness—as though I was a personage. 
“The children ’’ she said were still 
at tennis, and as she spoke I saw 
Guy, grown nearly beyond recogni- 
tion, and then a shining being in 
white, very straight and graceful, 
with a big soft hat and overshadowed 
eyes that smiled, come out from the 
hurried endearments of the sunflakes 
under the shadows of the great 
chestnuts, into the glow of summer 
light before the pavilion. 

“Steve arrived |” she cried, and 
waved a welcoming racquet. 

I do not remember what I said to 
her or what else she said or what 
anyone said. But I believe I could 
paint every detail of her effect. I 
know that when she came out of the 
brightness into the shadow of the 
pavilion it was like a regal con- 
descension, and I know that she was 
wonderfully self-possessed and help- 
ful with her mother’s hospitalities, 
and that I marvelled I had never 
before perceived the subtler sweet- 
ness in the cadence of her voice. I 


seem also to remember a severe 
internal struggle for my self-posses- 
sion, and that I had to recall my 
exalted position in the sixth form to 
save myself from becoming tongue- 
tied and abashed and awkward and 
utterly shamed. 

You see she had her hair up and 
very prettily dressed, and those 
aggressive lean legs of hers had 
vanished, and she was sheathed in 
muslin that showed her the most 
delicately slender and beautiful of 
young women. And she seemed so 
tadiantly sure of herself ! 

After our first greeting I do not 
think I spoke to her or looked at her 
again throughout the meal. I took 
things that she handed me with an 
appearance of supreme indifference, 
was politely attentive to the elder 
Miss Fawney, and engaged with 
Lady Ladislaw and the horsey little 
man in brown in a discussion of the 
possibility of mechanical vehicles 
upon the high road: “That was in 
the early nineties. We were all of 
opinion that it was impossible to 
make a sufficiently light engine for 
the purpose. Afterwards Mary con- 
fessed to me how she had been look- 
ing forward to our meeting, and how 
snubbed I had made her feel. . . . 

Then a little later than this meet- 
ing in the pavilion, though I am not 
clear now whether it was the same 
or some subsequent afternoon, we 
are walking in the sunken garden, 
and great clouds of purple clematis 
and some less lavish heliotrope- 
coloured creeper, foam up against 
the ruddy stone balustrading. Just 
in front of us a fountain gushes out 
of a grotto of artificial stalagmite and 
bathes the pedestal of an absurd 
little statuette of the God of Love. 
We are talking almost easily. She 
looks sideways at my face, already 
with the quiet controlled watchful- 
ness of a woman interested in a man, 
she smiles and she talks of flowers 
and sunshine, the Canadian winter— 
aud with an abrupt transition, of old 
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times we've had together in the 
shrubbery and the wilderness of 
bracken out beyond. She seems tre- 
mendously grown-up and womanly 
to me. I am talking my best, and 
glad, and in a manner scared at the 
thrill her newly-discovered beauty 
gives me, and keeping up my dignity 
and coherence with an effort. My 
attention is constantly being dis- 
tracted to note how prettily she 
moves, to wonder why it is I never 
noticed the sweet fall, the faint 
delightful whisper of a lisp in her 
voice before. 

We agree about the flowers and 
the sunshine and the Canadian 
winter—about everything. “I think 
so often of those games we used to 
invent,” she declares. ‘‘ So do I,’ 
I say, “so do I.” And then with a 
sudden boldness: ‘“‘ Once I broke a 
stick of yours, a rotten stick you 
thought a sound one. Do you 
remember ? ” 

Then we laugh together and seem 
to approach across a painful, un- 
necessary distance that has separated 
us. It vanishes for ever. 

“I couldn’t now,’ she says, 
“smack your face like that, Stephen.” 

That seems to me a brilliantly 
daring and delightful thing for her 
to say, and jolly of her to use my 
Christian name, too! ‘I believe I 
scratched,” she adds. 

“You never scratched,” I assert 
with warm conviction. “ Never.” 

“JT did,” she insists and I deny, 
“ You couldn’t.” 

“We're growing up,” she cries. 
“That’s what has happened to us. 
We shall never fight again with our 
hands and feet, never—until death 
do us part.” 

“For better, or worse,” I say, 
with a sense of wit and enterprise 
beyond all human precedent. 

“‘ For richer, or poorer,’’ she cries, 
taking up my challenge with a lifting 
laugh in her voice. 

And then to make it all nothing 
again, she exclaims at the white lilies 
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that rise against masses of sweet bay 
along the further wall... . 

How plainly I can recall it all! 
How plainly and how brightly! As 
we came up the broad steps at the 
further end towards the tennis lawn, 
she turned suddenly upon me and 
with a novel assurance of command 
told me to stand still. 

‘' There,” she said with a hand out, 
and seemed to survey me with her 
chin up and her white neck at the 
level of my eyes. “ Yes. A whole 
step,” she estimated, “and more, 
taller than I. You will look down 
on me, Stephen, now, for all the rest 
of our days.” 

“T shall always stand,” I an- 
swered, ‘a step or so below you.” 

““No,” she said, ‘‘ come up to the 
level. A girl should be smaller than 
aman. You are a man, Stephen— 
almost. . . . You must be near six 
feet. . . . Here’s Guy with the box 
of balls.” . 

She flitted about the tennis-court 
before me, playing with Philip 
against Guy and myself. She 
punished some opening condescen- 
sions with a wicked vigour—and 
presently Guy and I were straining 
every nerve to save the set. She had 
a low close serve, I remember, that 
seemed perfectly straightforward and 
simple, and was very difficult to 
Teturn. ... 

All that golden summer on the 
threshold of my manhood was filled 
by Mary. I loved her with the love 
of a boy and a man. Hither I was 
with Mary or I was hoping and 
planning to be with Mary, or I was 
full of some vivid new impression 
of her or some enigmatical speech, 
some pregnant nothing, some glance 
or gesture engaged and perplexed my 
mind. In those days I slept the 
profound sweet sleep of youth, but 
whenever that deep flow broke 
towards the shallows, as I sank into 
it at night and came out of it at 
morning, I passed threugh dreams 
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of Mary to and from a world of 
waking thought of her. 

There must have been days of 
friendly intercourse when it seemed 
we talked nothings and wandered 
and meandered among subjects, but 
always we had our eyes on one 
another. 

It was easy for us to be very much 
together, We were very free that 
summer and life was all leisure. 
Lady Ladislaw was busied with her 
own concerns; she sometimes went 
away for two or three days leaving 
no one but an attenuated governess 
with even the shadow of a claim to 
interfere with Mary. Moreover she 
was used to seeing me with her 
children at Bummore; we were 
still in her eyes no more than 
children. . , . And also perhaps she 
did not greatly mind if indeed we 
did a little fall in love together. To 
her that may have seemed a very 
natural and slight and transitory 
possibility. ... 

One afternoon of warm shadows 
in the wood near the red lacquered 
Chinese bridge, we two were alone 
together and we fell silent. I was 
trembling and full of a wild courage. 
I can feel now the exquisite surmise, 
the doubt of that moment. Our eyes 
met, She looked up at me with an 
tunwonted touch of fear in her 
expression and I laid my hands on 
her. She did not recoil, she stood 
mute with her lips pressed together, 
looking at me steadfastly. I can feel 
that moment now as a tremendous 
hesitation, blank and yet full of light 
and life, like a clear sky in the 
moment before dawn. ... 

She made a little move towards 
me. Impulsively, with no word said, 
we kissed. ... 


T would like very much to give 
you a portrait of Mary as she was 
in those days. Every portrait I ever 
had of her I burnt in the sincerity 
of what was to have been our final 
separation, and now I have nothing 


of her in my possession. I suppose 
that in the files of old illustrated 
weeklies somewhere, a score of 
portraits must be findable. Yet 
photographs have a queer quality of 
falsehood. They have no movement, 
and always there was a little move- 
ment about Mary just as there is 
always a little scent about flowers. 
She was slender and graceful, so that 
she seemed taller than she was, she 
had beautifully shaped arms and a 
brightness in her face ; it seemed to 
me always that there was light in 
her face, more than the light that 
shone upon it. Her fair, very slightly 
reddish hair—it was warm like 
Australian gold—flowed with a sort 
of joyous bravery back from her 
low broad forehead; the colour 
under her delicate skin was bright 
and quick, and her mouth always 
smiled faintly. There was a peculiar 
charm for me about her mouth, a 
whimsicality, a sort of humorous 
resolve in the way in which the upper 
lip fell upon the lower and in a faint 
obliquity that increased with her 
quickening smile. She spoke with a 
very clear delicate intonation that 
made one want to hear her speak 
again ; she often said faintly daring 
things, and when she did, she had 
that little catch in the breath—of one 
who dares. She did not talk hastily ; 
often before she spoke came a brief 
grave pause. Her eyes were brightly 
blue except when the spirit of mis- 
chief took her, and then they became 
black, and there was something 
about the upper and lower lids that 
made them not only the prettiest 
but the sweetest and kindliest eyes 
in the world. And she moved with 
a quiet rapidity, without any need- 
less movements, to do whatever she 
had a mind to do. ... 

But how impossible it is to convey 
the personal charm of a human 
being! I catalogte these things, and 
it is as if she moved about silently 
behind my stumbling enumeration 
and smiled at me still, with her eyes 
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a little darkened, mocking me. That 
phantom will never be gone from 
my mind. It was all of these things 
and none of these things that made 
me hers, as I have never been any 
other person’s. . .. 

We grew up together. The girl 
of nineteen mingles in my memory 
with the woman of twenty-five. 

Always we were equals, or if any- 
thing she was the better of us two. 
I never made love to her in the 
commoner sense of the word, a sense 
in which the woman is conceived of 
as shy, unawakened, younger, more 
plastic, and the man as tempting, 
creating responses, persuading and 
compelling. We made love to each 
other as youth should; we were 
friends lit by a passion. . . . I think 
that is the best love. If I could 
wish your future I would have you 
love someone neither older and 
stronger nor younger and weaker 
than yourself. I would have you 
have neither a toy nor a devotion, 
for the one makes the woman con- 
temptible, and the other the man. 
There should be something almost 
sisterly between you. Love neither a 
goddess nor a captive woman. But 
I would wish you a better fate in 
your love than chanced to me. 

Mary was not only naturally far 
more qtick-minded, more swiftly 
understanding than I, but more 
widely educated. Mine was the stiff 
limited education of the English 
public school and university; I 
could not speak and read and think 
French and German as she could, 
for all that I had a pedantic know- 
ledge of the older forms of those 
tongues ; and the classics and mathe- 
matics upon which I had spent the 
substance of my years were indeed 
of little use to me, have never been 
of any real use to -me, they were 
ladders too clumsy to carry about 
and too short to reach anything. 
My general ideas came from the 
newspapers and the reviews. She, 
on the other hand, had read much, 
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had heard no end of good con- 
versation, the conversation of people 
who mattered, had thought for her- 
self, and had picked the brains of her 
brothers. Her mother had let her 
read whatever books she liked, 
partly because she believed that was 
the proper thing to do, and partly 
because it was so much less trouble 
to be liberal in such things. 

We had the gravest conversations. 

I do not remember that we talked 
much of love, though we were very 
much in love. We kissed; some- 
times greatly daring we walked 
hand in hand; once I took her in 
my arms and carried her over a 
swampy place beyond the Killing 
Wood, and held her closely to me ; 
that was a great event between us ; 
but we were shy of one another, shy 
even of very intimate words; anda 
thousand daring and beautiful things 
I dreamt of saying to her went 
unsaid. I do not remember any 
endearing names from that time. 
But we jested and shared our 
humours, shaped our developing 
ideas in quaint forms to amuse one 
another and talked—as young men 
talk together. 

We talked of religion ; I think she 
was the first person to thaw those 
private silences that had kept me 
bound in these matters even from 
myself for years. I can still recall 
her face, a little flushed and coming 
nearer to mine after avowals and 
comparisons. . 

“ But, Stephen,” she says, “if 
none of these things are really true, 
why do they keep on telling them to 
us? What 7s true? What are we 
for? What is Everything for?” 

I remember the awkwardness I 
felt at these indelicate thrusts into 
topics I had come to regard as 
forbidden. 

“ T suppose there’s a sort of truth 
in them,” I said, and then more 


Siddonsesquely: ‘endless people 
wiser than we are ” 
“Yes,” she said. “ But that 


doesn’t matter to us. Endless people 
wiser than we are have said one 
thing, and endless people wiser than 
we are have said exactly the opposite. 
It’s we who have to understand— 
for ourselves. . . . We don’t under- 
stand, Stephen.” 

I was forced to a choice between 
faith and denial. But I parried with 
questions, 

‘“‘ Don't you,” I asked, “‘ feel there 
is a God?” 

She hesitated. 

“There is something—something 
very beautiful,” she said and stopped 
as if her breath had gone. ‘‘ That is 
all I know, Stephen. . " 

And I remember too that we 
talked endlessly about the things I 
was to do in the world. I do not 
remember that we talked about the 
things she was to do, by some sort 
of instinct and some sort of dexterity 
she evaded that. From the very first 
she had reserves from me, but my 
carcer and purpose became as it were 
the form in which we discussed all 
the purposes of life. I became Man 


- in her imagination, the protagonist 
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of the world. At first I displayed 
the modest worthy desire for respect- 
able service that Harbury had taught 
me, but her clear, sceptical little 
voice pierced and tore all those 
pretences to shreds. ‘Do some 
decent public work,” I said, or some 
such phrase. 

“But is that All you want?’ I 
hear her asking. ‘Is that All you 
want?” 

I lay prone upon the turf and dug 
up a réot of grass with my penknife, 
“‘ Before I met you it was,” I said. 

“ And now?” 

“T want you.” 

“Tm nothing to want. I want 
you to want all the world. ... Why 
shouldn't you ?”’ 

T think I must have talked of the 
greatness of serving the empire. 

“Ves, but splendidly,” she in- 
sisted. “Not doing little things 
for other people—who aren't doing 


anything at all, I want you to 
conquer people and lead people. . . . 
When I see you, Stephen, sometimes 
—I almost wish I were a man. In 
order to be able to do all the things 
that you are going to do.” 

“For you,” I said, “ for you.” 

I stretched out my hand for hers, 
and my gesture went disregarded. 

She sat rather crouched together 
with her eyes gazing far away across 
the great spaces of the park. 

“That is what women are for,” 
she said. ‘‘ To make men see how 
splendid life can be. To lift them 
up—out of a sort of timid grubbi- 
ness——” She turned upon me 
suddenly. ‘‘ Stephen,” she said, 
“promise me. Whatever you be- 
come, you promise and swear here 
and now never to be grey and 
grubby, never to be humpy and 
snuffy, never to be respectable and 
modest and dull and a little fat, like 
—like everybody. Ever.” 

“T swear,” I said, 

‘By me.” 

“By you. No book to kiss! 
Please give me your hand.” ... 


All through that summer we saw 
much of each other. I was up at 
the House perhaps every other day : 
we young people were supposed to 
be all in a company together down 
by the tennis lawns, but indeed we 
dispersed and came and went by a 
kind of tacit understanding, Guy and 
Philip each with one of the Fawney 
girls and I with Mary. I put all 
sorts of constructions upon the free- 
dom I was given with her, but I 
perceive now that we still seemed 
scarcely more than children to Lady 
Ladislaw, and that the idea of our 
marriage was as inconceivable to her 
as if we had been brother and sister. 
Matrimonially I was as impossible as 
one of the stable boys. All the 
money I could hope to earn for years 
to come would not have sufficed even 
to buy Mary clothes. But as yet 
we thought little of matters so 
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remote, glad in our wonderful new 
discovery of love, and when at last 
I went off to Oxford, albeit the 


parting moved us to much tenderness 


and vows and embraces, I had no 
suspicion that never more in all 
our lives would Mary and I meet 
freely and gladly without restriction. 
Yet so it was. From that day 
came restraints and difficulties; the 
shadow of furtiveness fell between 
us; our correspondence had to be 
concealed. 

I went to Oxford as one goes into 
exile ; she to London. I would post 
to her so that the letters reached 
Landor House before lunchtime, 
when the sun of Lady Ladislaw 
came over the horizon, but, indeed, 
as yet no one was watching her 
letters. Afterwards as she moved 
about she gave me other instruc- 
tions, and for the most part I wrote 
to her in envelopes addressed for her 
by one of the Fawney girls, who was 
under her spell and made no enquiry 
for what purpose these envelopes 
were needed. 

To me, of course, Mary wrote 
without restraint. All her letters to 
me were destroyed after our crisis, 
but some of mine to her she kept for 
many years; at last they came back 
to me, so that I have them now. And 
for all their occasional cheapness and 
crudity, I do not find anything in 
them to be ashamed of. They reflect, 
they are chiefly concerned with that 
search for a career of fine service 
which was then the chief pre- 
occupation of my mind, the bias is 
all to a large imperialism, but it is 
manifest that already the first ripples 
of a rising tide of criticism against 
the imperialist movement had 
reached and were exercising me. In 
one letter I am explaining that 
imperialism is not a mere aggressive- 
ness, but the establishment of peace 
and order throughout half the world. 
“ We may never withdraw,” I wrote 
with all the confidence of a Foreign 
Secretary, “from all these great 
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territories of ours, but we shall stay 
only to raise their peoples ultimately 
to an equal citizenship with our- 
selves.” And then in the same letter : 
“and if I do not devote myself to 
the Empire, what else is there that 
gives anything like the same oppor- 
tunity of a purpose in life?’’ I find 
myself in another tolerantly disposed 
to ‘accept socialism,” but mani- 
festly hostile to “ the narrow mental 
habits of the socialists.” . The large 
note of youth! And in another I ain 
clearly very proud and excited and 
a little mock-modest over the success 
of my first two speeches in the Union. 

On the whole, I like the rather 
boyish, tremendously serious young 
man of those letters. An egotist, of 
course, but what youth was ever 
anything else? I may write that 
much freely now, for by this time 
he is almost as much outside my 
personality as you or my father. 
He is the young Stratton, one of a 
line. I like his gravity ; if youth is 
not grave with all the great spectacle 
of life opening at its feet, then surely 
no age need be grave. 
envy his simplicity and honesty. 
His sham modesty and so forth are 
so translucent as scarcely to matter. 
It is clear I was opening my heart 
to myself as I opened it to Mary. 
I wasn’t acting to her. I meant 
what I said. And as I remember 
her answers she took much the same 
high tone with me, though her style 
of writing was far lighter than mine, 
more easy and witty and less con- 
tinuous. She flashed and flickered. 
As for confessed love-making there 
is very little—I find at the end of one 
of my notes after the signature, “I 
love you, I love you.”’ And she was 
even more restrained. Such little 
phrases as ‘‘ Dear Stevenage ’’—that 
was one of her odd names for me— 
“TI wish you were here,” or “ Dear, 
deay Stevenage,” were epistolary 
events, and I would re-read the 
blessed wonderful outbreak a hun- 
dred times. 


I love and. 
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Our separation lengthened. There 
was a queer detached unexpected 
meeting in London in December, at 
an afternoon. I was shy and the 
more disconcerted because she was 
in winter town clothes that made her 
seem strange and changed. Then 
came the devastating intimation that 
all through the next summer the 
Ladislaws were to be in Scotland. 

I did my boyish utmost to get to 
Scotland. They were at Lankart, 
near Invermoriston, and the nearest 
thing I could contrive was to join a 
reading party in Skye, a reading 
patty of older men that manifestly 
had no great desire for me. Tor 
more than a year we never met at 
all, and all sorts of new things hap- 
pened to us both. I perceived they 
happened to me, but I did not think 
they happened to her. Of course we 
changed. Of course in a measure 
and relatively we forgot. Of course 
there were weeks when we never 
thought of each other at all. Then 
would come phases of hunger. I 
remember a little note of hers. 
“Oh, Stevenage,” it was scrawled, 
“perhaps next Easter!” Next 
Easter was an aching desolation. 
The blinds of Burnmore House 
remained drawn; the place was 
empty except for three old servants 
on board-wages. The Christians 
went instead to the Canary Isles, 
following some occult impulse of 
Lady Jadislaw. Lord Ladislaw 
spent the winter in Italy. 

What an empty, useless beauty the 
gteat park possessed during those 
seasons of intermission! There were 
a score of places in it we had made 
our own. ... 

Her letters to Oxford would cease 
for weeks, and suddenly revive and 
become frequent. Now and then 
would come a love-letter that seemed 
to shine like stars as I read it; for 
the most part they were low-pitched, 
friendly or humorous letters in a 
roundish girlish writing, that was 
maturing into a squarely charac- 


teristic hand. My letters to her, too, 
I suppose, varied as greatly. We 
began to be used to living so apart. 
There were weeks of silence. . . . 

Yet always when I thought of my 
life as a whole, Mary ruled it. With 
her alone I had talked of my possible 
work and purpose ; to her alone had 
I confessed to ambitions beyond such 
modest worthiness as a public school 
drills us to affect. ... 

Then the whole sky of my life lit 
up again with a strange light of 
excitement and hope. I had a note, 
glad and serenely friendly, to say 
they were to spend all the summer 
at Burnmore. 

I remember how I handled and 
scrutinised that letter, seeking for 
some intimation that our former 
intimacy was still alive. We were to 
meet. How should we meet ? How 
would she look at me? What would 
she think of me? ... 


Of course it was all different. Our 
first encounter in this new phase had 
a quality of extreme disillusionment. 
The warm living creature, who 


would whisper, who would kiss with _ 


wonderful lips, who said strange 
daring things, who had soft hair one 
might touch with a thrilling and 
worshipful hand, who changed one 
at a word or a look into a God of 
pride, became as if she had been no 
more than a dream. A self-possessed 
young aristocrat in white and brown 
glanced at me from amidst a group 
of brilliant people on the terrace, 
nodded as it seemed quite carelessly 
in acknowledgment of my saluta- 
tion, and resumed her confident con- 
versation with a tall stooping man, 
no less a person than Evesham, the 
Prime Minister. He was lunching at 
Burnmore on his way across country 
to the Rileys. I heard that dear 
laugh of hers, as ready and easy as 
when she laughed with me. I had 
not heard it for nearly three years— 
nor any sound that had its sweet- 
ness, 
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“ But, Mr. Evesham,” she was 
saying, ‘‘ nowadays we don’t believe 
that sort of thing——” 

“There are a lot of things still for 
you to believe,” says Mr. Evesham 
beaming. “ A lot of things! One’s 
capacity increases. It grows with 
exercise, Justin will bear me out.” 

Beyond her stood an undersized, 
brown-clad middle-aged man with a 
big head, a dark face and expressive 
brown eyes fixed now in unrestrained 
admiration on Mary’s laughing face. 
This, then, was Justin, the incredibly 
rich and powerful, whose comprehen- 
sive operations could make and 
break a thousand fortunes in a day. 
He answered Evesham carelessly, 
with his gaze still on Mary, and in 
a voice too low for my straining 
ears. There was some. woman in the 
group also, but she has left nothing 
upon my mind whatever, except an 
effect of black and a very decorative 
green sunshade. She greeted Justin’s 
remark, I remember, with the little 
yelp of laughter that characterised 
that set. I think, too, there was 
someone else in the group; but I 
cannot clearly recall who. .. . 

Presently as I and Philip made 
unreal conversation together, I saw 
Mary disengage herself and come 
towards us. It was as if a princess 
came towards a beggar. Absurd are 
the changes of phase between women 
and men. A year or so ago, and all 
of us had been but ‘ the children” 
together; now here were I and 
Philip mere youths still, nobodies, 
echoes and aspirations, crude pro- 
mises at the best, and here was 
Mary in full flower, as glorious and 
central as the Hampton Court azaleas 
in spring. 

“ And this is Stephen,” she said, 
aglow with happy confidence. 

I made no memorable reply, and 
there was a little pause thick with 
mute questionings. 

“ After lunch,” she said with her 
eyes on mine, ‘‘I am going to measure 
against you on the steps. I’d hoped 
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—when you weren't 
might creep up—-—” 

“ T’ve taken no advantage,” I said. 

“ You've kept your lead.” 

Justin had followed her towards 
us, and now held out a hand to 
Philip. ‘ Well, Philip, my boy,” he 
said, and defined our places. Philip 
made some introductory gesture 
with a word or so towards me. 
Justin glanced at me as one might 
glance at someone’s new dog, gave 
an expressionless nod to my stiff 
movement of recognition, and 
addressed himself at once to Mary. 

“Lady Mary,” he said, “I’ve 
wanted to tell you——” 

I caught her quick eye for a 
moment and knew she had more to 
say to me, but neither she nor I had 
the skill and alacrity to get that said. 

“T wanted to tell you,’ said 
Justin, “ I’ve found a little Japanese 
who’s done exactly what you wanted 
with that group of dwarf maples.” 

She clearly didn’t understand. 

“But what did I want?” she asked. 

“Don’t say that you forget!’ 
cried Justin. ‘‘ Oh, don’t tell me you 
forget! You wanted a little exact 
copy of a Japanese house—— I’ve 
had it done. Beneath the trees... .” 

“And so you're back in Burnmore, 
Mr. Stratton,” said Lady Ladislaw 
intervening between me and their 
duologue. And I never knew how 
pleased Mary was with this faithful 
tealisation of her passing and for- 
gotten fancy. My hostess greeted me 
warmly and pressed my hand, smiled 
mechanically and looked over my 
shoulder all the while to Mr. Eve- 
sham and her company generally, 
and then came the deep uproar of a 
gong from the house and we were 
all moving in groups and couples 
luncheonward. 

Justin walked with Lady Mary, 
and she was, I saw, an inch taller than 
his squat solidity. A tall lady in 
tose-pink had taken possession of 
Guy; Evesham and Lady Ladislaw 
made the two centres of a straggling 


looking—I 
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group who were bandying recondite 
political allusions. Then came one 
of two couples and trios with nothing 
very much to say and active ears. 
Philip and I brought up the rear 
silently and in all humility. Even 
young Guy had gone over our heads. 
I was too full of a stupendous realisa- 
tion for any words. Of course, during 
all those years, she had been doing— 
no end of things! And while I had 
been just drudging with lectures and 
books and theorising about the 
Empire and what I could do with it, 
and taking exercise, she had learnt, 
it seemed—the World. ... 


Inch was in the great dining- 
room. There was a big table and 
two smaller ones; we sat down 
anyhow, but the first-comers had 
grouped themselves about Lady 
Ladislaw and Evesham and Justin 
and Mary in a central orb, and I had 
to drift perforce to one of the satel- 
lites. I secured a seat whence I 
could get a glimpse ever and again 
over Justin’s assiduous shoulders of 
a delicate profile, and I found myself 
immediately engaged in answering 
the innumerable impossible questions 
of Lady Viping, the widow of terrible 
old Sir Joshua, that devastating 
Divorce Court judge who didn’t 
believe in divorces. His domestic 
confidences had, I think, corrupted 
her mind altogether. She cared for 
nothing but evidence. She was a 
tustling, incessant, sandy, peering 
woman with a lorgnette and rapid, 
confidential lisping undertones, and 
she wanted to know who everybody 
was and how they were related. 
This kept us turning towards the 
other tables—and when my informa- 
tion failed she would call upon Sir 
Godfrey Klavier, who was explaining, 
tather testily, on account of her 
interruptions, to Philip Christian 
and a little lady in black and the 
elder Fawney girl just why he didn’t 
believe Lady Ladislaw’s new golf 
course would succeed. There were 


two or three other casual people at 
our table—one of the Roden girls, 
a young guardsman, and, I think, 
some other man whom I don’t 
clearly remember. 

“And so that’s the great Mr. 
Justin?’ rustled Lady Viping, and 
stared across me. 

(I saw Evesham leaning rather over 
the table to point some remark at 
Mary, and noted her lips part toreply.) 

“What is the word?” insisted 
Lady Viping like a fly in my ear. 

I turned on her guiltily. 

‘‘ Whether it’s brachy,” said Lady 
Viping, ‘‘or whether it’s dolly—J 
can never remember ? ” 

1 guessed she was talking of 
Justin’s head. 

“‘ Oh!—brachycephalic,”’ I said. 

I had lost Mary’s answer. 

«They say he’s a woman hater,” 
said Lady Viping. ‘“ It hardly looks 
like it now, does it?” 

“ Who?’ Tasked, “ What ?—oh ! 
—Justin.” 

“The great financial cannibal. 
Suppose she turned him into a 
philanthropist ! Stranger things 
have happened. Look !—now, The 
man’s face is positively tender.” 

I hated looking, and I could not 
help but look. It was as if this de- 
testable old woman was dragging 
me down and down, down far below 
all dignity to her own level of a 
peeping observer. Justin was saying 
something to Mary in an undertone, 
something that made her glance 
up swiftly and at me before she 
answered, and there I was with my 
head side by side with those quiver- 
ing dyed curls, that flighty black 
bonnet, that remorseless observant 
lorgnette. I could have sworn aloud 
at the hopeless indignity of my pose. 

I saw Mary colour quickly before 
I looked away. 

I felt indignant-with Mary. I felt 
she disowned me and deserted me 
and repudiated me, that she ought 
in some manner to have recognised 
me. J gave her no credit for her 
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speech to me before the lunch, or her 
promise to measure against me 
again. I blinded myself to all her 
frank friendliness, I felt she ought 
not to notice Justin, ought not to 
answer him... 

Clearly she liked those men to 
flatter her, she liked it... . 

I remember, too, so that I must 
have noted it and felt it then as a 
thing perceived for the first time, the 
large dignity of the room, the tall 
windows and splendid rich curtains, 
the darkened Hoppners upon the 
walls. I noted, too, the quality and 
abundance of the table things, and 
there were grapes and peaches, 
strawberries, cherries, and green 
almonds, piled lavishly above the 
waiting dessert-plates with the 
golden knives and forks, upon a 
table in the sunshine of the great 
bay. The very sunshine, filtered 
through the tall narrow panes from 
the great chestnut-trees without, 
seemed of a different quality from 
the common light of day.... 

I felt like a poor relation. I sym- 
pathised with Anarchists. We had 
come out of the park now finally, 
both Mary and I—into this. ... 

“Mr. Stratton I am sure agrees 
with me.” 

For a time I had been marooned 
conversationally, and Lady Viping 
had engaged Sir Godfrey. Evidently 
he was refractory and she was back 
at me. : 

“Look at it now in profile,’ she 
said, and directed me once more to 
that unendurable grouping. Justin 
again ! 

‘It’s a heavy face,” I said. 

“It’s a powerful face. I wouldn't 
care anyhow to be up against it—as 
people say.” And the lorgnette shut 
with a click. 

I hovered long for that measuring 
I had been promised on the steps, 
but either Mary had forgotten or she 
deemed it wiser to forget. ... 


I took my leave of Lady Ladislaw 
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when the departure of Evesham 
broke the party into dispersing frag- 
ments. I started down the drive 
towards the rectory and then vaulted 
the railings by the paddock and 
struck across beyond the mere. I 
could not go home with the immense 
burthen of thought and new ideas 
and emotions that had come upon 
me. I felt confused and shattered to 
incoherence by the new quality of 
Mary's atmosphere. I turned my 
steps towards the wilder, lonelier 
part of the park beyond the Killing 


Wood, and lay down in a wide space 
of grass between two divergent 
thickets of bracken, and remained 
there for a very long time, 

There it was in the park that for 
the first time I pitted myself against 
life upon a definite issue, and pre- 
pared my first experience of defeat. 
“Twill have her,” I said, hammering 
at the turf with my fist. ‘I will. I 
do not care if I give all my life. . . .” 

Then I lay still and bit the sweet- 
ness out of joints of grass, and pre- 
sently thought and planned, 


(To be continued.) 


He lights the cigarette and ‘takes a long pull. 


Expelling the 


smoke with a hoarse cry of ‘‘ Banzall’’ he presses the end of the 


fuse hard on to the glowing cigarette end. 


jet of sparks. 


I, 


I last, after days 
of work, the 
excavation has 
been done. The 
actual tunnel— 
the mine-gallery 
—is butareplica, 
life-size, 
mine chart kept with such pre- 
cautions and jealous care by the 
Lieutenant-Colonel of Engineers, in 
his little straw shanty down in the 


Reprinted by permission from “The 
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There is a hiss and a 


lodgment whence the gallery started. 
This chart is plotted out on a large- 
scale parchment map of the fort in 
front, dog’s-eared and dirty because 
it was made by a Japanese Engineer 
officer when working before the war 
as a coolie on this very defence work. 

Degree for degree, foot for foot, 
with the help of theodolite, level, 
and plumb-bob, has the gallery 
followed its miniature prototype on 
the greasy parchment. If plumb-bob 
and measure, level and theodolite 
have not lied, the desired point 
underneath the main parapet of 
Fort shan has now been reached. 


The chambers excavated at right 
angles to contain the explosive were 
cut as soon as the main gallery was 
estimated to have crossed below the 
deep ditch and to be well beneath 
the great parapet of the fort, the 
object to be blown up. 

Into these chambers tons and tons 
of dynamite have been carefully 
carried and closely packed. The 
men who stood for hours along the 
gallery passing the cases from one to 
another like water-buckets at a fire 
have now trooped out; the means 
of firing the charge have been put 
into position and connected; the 
charge is sealed up by the mass of 
rock, shale, and earth which has 
been placed for some fifty yards 
back in the gallery as “ tamping ”’ ; 
the ceaseless scurry to and fro of the 
mining trucks—those little trucks 
which have rin forwards empty and 
back again full, their badly-greased 
wheels often shrieking a horror- 
struck protest at their task—has 
ended, and the mole-like miners have 
come up from underground. After 
days of burrowing, they are now 
entirely brown, clothes, hands, faces, 
and hair full of crumbs of soil. 

As usual no chances have been 
taken. As far as possible the means 
of firing the charge have in every 
case been duplicated. Firstly, there 
is electricity. For this there are two 
entirely separate circuits, each con- 
nected to its own set of detonators 
in the charge, and, to prevent 
possible damage from clumsy foot or 
falling stone, the wires have been 
carried in split bamboos along the 
gallery. The circuits have been 
tested several times, and each time 
the little kick of the galvanometer- 
needle has shown that there was no 
break in the line. Besides the elec- 
tricity, there is the ordinary fuse, 
also in duplicate. Each is made up 
of three different links in the chain 
of ignition: the detonators in the 
charge, the length of instantaneous- 
fuse from them to a point some 
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yards outside the “ tamping,’’ and 
lastly the short piece of slow-burning 
safety-fuse joined on in order to 
allow time for escape to the person 
igniting the charge. Weak spots in 
the train of fire are these joints, 
difficult to make and easily deranged 
by a jerk or a falling stone. The 
fuses, however, are, after all, only a 
second string ; much neater, cleaner, 
quicker and more certain is the 
eleciric current. 

Far away, at varying distances, 
are the guns, every one already laid 
on the doomed fort. Some will fire 
direct, others from behind hills, 
whence the target cannot be seen ; 
but as soon as the smoke of the 
explosion shoots up and spreads 
mushtoom-like into the sky, all will 
concentrate their fire on this, work. 
Under cover of this squall of bursting 
steel and shrapnel bullets will the 
assaulting columns storm the breach. 
The stormers are now crouching 
under cover in the different lodg- 
ments and parallels closest to the 
work. They are waiting the moment 
to charge forward on the bewildered 
and shaken survivors of the explo- 


. Sion, who will at the same time be 
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subjected to 
fire. 

All is ready, but not a moment 
too soon, for have not the listeners, 
lying prone in their branch listening- 
galleries, heard, coming from some- 
where in the womb of Mother Earth, 
the strokes of the Russians counter- 
mining ? Has not the pebble placed 
on the many-coloured | captured 
Russian drum danced to the same 
vibrations? Hard it is to locate, 
harder still to estimate their distance; 
but, without doubt, they are work- 
ing—working near at hand, too. 
Even now they may have burrowed 
tight up to the charge, and be busy 
cutting the electric leads and fuses. 
Dynamite, luckily, cannot be 
drowned out by water. 

Down the hillside is the lodgment, 
that hole which looks like a dis- 


this inferno of artillery 
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torted volcanic crater. Such, in 
fact, it is, being the result of explod- 
ing a few small mines, so spaced that 
their resulting craters intersect, and 
by overlapping form one elongated 
pit, a broad and very deep trench. 
‘The soil vomited up by the explosions 
has formed a parapet all round as 
it fell back. It was when the 
attackers found that they could 
advance no closer over the open 
that this pit was made. A tunnel 
had been made up to its position— 
this was the commencement of the 
mole’s work—and the mines ex- 
ploded. At once, even while the sky 
was still raining rocks and clods of 
earth, the sappers and infantry 
advanced with a cat-like rush from 
the parallel behind and seized this 
point of vantage. Without delay 
they started with pick and shovel to 
improve on the work of the explo- 
sives. Catlike, too, with tooth and 
nail have they hung on to their 
newly-won position against all 
counter-attacks. In vain have the 
desperate Russians surpassed them- 
selves in their nightly attempts to 
try and turn them out with bayonet, 
bomb or bullet. A foothold once 
established, the men of Nippon have 
hung on to the spot, steadily 
strengthening it the while, 

From this lodgment was started 
the gallery for the great mine that 
is just about to be exploded and to 
give them a road into the fortress, 
and it is here that all interest is now 
centred. 

Down at the bottom of the hollow 
is a small group intently waiting. At 
the telephone in the straw shanty 
kneels the operator. Over the top 
of the parapet, above which bullets 
and shells sing their way, peers the 
Lieutenant-Colonel. Close by, in 
charge of a heavily-built sergeant, 
lies.a curious innocent-looking box 
with a handle; it is the dynamo- 
exploder. Near it two men are 
standing, each holding one end of an 
electric wire in either hand. The 
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ends of these wires, where the metal 
protrudes from its black insulation, 
are scraped bright. 

The telephone orderly speaks ; 
the Colonel gives an order. Quickly 
and silently the two ends of wire 
held by one man are placed in the 
clamps of the dynamo, which are 
screwed down to grip them. The 
moment is fateful, and dead silence 
teigns among the little group, whose 
drawn and dirty faces wear, if 
possible, a more anxious expression 
than usual. The orderly speaks 


again. The Colonel turns to the 
sergeant : 
“ Fire 1” 


The latter throws his whole weight 
on the handle, forcing it down with 
a purring rattle, while all involun- 
tarily cower down, holding their 
breath. 

Nothing happens ! 

Again—once more is the handle 
jerked up and forced down. 

Nothing happens! The man 
holding the second circuit steps 
forward, and the exploder is quickly 
connected to it. Once, twice, three 
times does the handle rattle as it is 
forced down, by two men now. 

Again—nothing ! 

‘“ Who connected this charge ?” 

Captain Yamatogo of the Imperial 
Japanese Engineers steps forward 
and salutes; a small, thin man, so 
coated with dried sweat and earth 
that he might again be well taken 
for the coolie, He is responsible—he 
was in charge; but he happens to 
be the one chosen among many 
volunteers to go down and light the 
fuse, if necessary, and to go down 
and relight it, should it not act the 
first time. The matter of the failure 
of the electricity can wait till later. 
A word, and he turns round, picks 
up a small portable electric lamp, 
which he straps round his forehead, 
and slings a thick coil of safety-fuse 
over his shoulder. A salute, and he 
has gone down the gallery, picking 
his way carefully, There is, for the 


moment, no danger, for no fuse has 
been lit, and none can, therefore, 
smoulder to flame up again suddenly. 

As he strides along, his thoughts 
tun over the possible causes of 


failure, He ponders over a dull boom 


which he fancied he had heard 
proceed from the direction of the 
tunnel some five minutes ago, just 
before they connected with the 
dynamo. No one else had noticed 
it, apparently, amid the storm of 
noise. He had decided that his ears 
must be playing him tricks, for he 
had done much underground listen- 
ing recently ; but now, down there 
alone, his thoughts again revert to 
this sound, 

After walking for some two 
minutes, he almost stumbles into 
an obstruction ; the left side of the 
gallery and the top have apparently 
fallen in. It is in a soft portion of 
the tunnel lined with timbers, which 
are splintered and lying about. He 
hastily searches the side walls for a 
gauge-mark showing the distance 
from the mouth. He finds one; he 
is twenty yards short of the tamping, 
and therefore the pile of soil and 
tock is just over the ends of the 
safety-fuse. Whilst standing there 
he hears strokes and voices—voices 
close to him. He half draws his 
sword and waits. 

This explains the failure. His ears 
were right. The enemy have driven 
forward a tube and exploded a small 
counter-mine, smashing in the side 
of the gallery. Well, they seem to 
have succeeded in spoiling the 
attackers’ plan, for the present at 
any tate. It will be impossible to 
dig these tons of earth off the fuses 
under some hours; the gallery is 
completely blocked. But stay—is it ? 
He sees a small patch of darkness 
on the right-hand top corner of the 
mound. Scrambling up, he digs with 
his hands, and finds a mere crust of 
earth. Behind this the opening is 
just large enough to crawl through. 
He wriggles along on his belly 
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between the earth and the roof for 
some ten yards; then the mound 
slopes away and he stumbles down 
on to the floor again in the small 
space between the obstruction and 
the tamping at the end of the tunnel. 
He darts to the side of the tunnel 
and picks up two red ropes. These 
are the instantaneous-fuses. Captain 
Yamatogo knows all that is to be 
known about fuses; he knows well 
that to light the instantaneous 
means death, as the flame would 
flash straight down to the charge 
before he could move. Not wanting 
to die uselessly, he heaves at the 
fuses to try and pull them and the 
pieces of safety-fuse joined to their 
ends from under the load of earth. 
He pulls, but they do not yield ; 
dropping them, he whips out his 
knife. He will cut the instantaneous 
and splice on to it a longish piece of 
safety, long enough to allow him to 
get back over the obstruction after 
lighting. Two minutes’ work will 
do it. 

At that moment he again hears a 
voice, still closer than before. There 
is no time to lose, not even two 
minutes; the words are Russian, 
Quickly he makes up his mind, but, 
his resolve taken, he proceeds calmly. 
Taking out a little Japanese flag, he 
sticks it into the earth beside him, 
squats down on his heels, peels the 
end of the cut fuse, and takes out a 
cigarette. As he does this, he cannot 
help recalling with a grim simile that 
it must be just above where he now 
squats that he was kicked, when 
working as a coolie, by a Russian 
officer. He then thinks of his wife 
at home near Osaka, and his two 
merry-eyed little boys. 

He lights the cigarette and takes a 
long pull. Expelling the smoke with 
a hoarse cry of “ Banzai! ’’ he presses 
the end of the fuse hard on to the 
glowing cigarette end. There is a 
hiss and a jet of sparks. 

‘To those watching, great I‘ujiyama 
itself seems to erupt skywards from 
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the Fort of ——shan. Within two 
minutes.the men of his company are 
running and stumbling above what 
was once Captain Yamatogo of the 
Imperial Japanese Engineers. 


IT. 


On the top of yonder hill is the 
Abomination of Desolation. 

Inside what was the fort, the 
stitface of rock and of earth, on level 
and on slope, is gashed and pitted 
into mounds and holes, the craters 
of the exploding eleven-inch shells. 
These monstrous projectiles have 
tained on the place until the 
defenders must have felt like the 
doomed dwellers in the Cities of the 
Plain. 

Down below, where surfaces of 
broken concrete appear in patches of 
grey among the rock, were once the 
mouths of the bomb-proof casemates 
wherein the tortured garrison sought 
refuge from the hail of falling steel, 
vaulted casemates cut into the solid 
reck, or roofed over with conerete 
where the rock gave place to softer 
material. Well had they done their 
duty, even against the eleven-inch 
shell, until the end came. Now, some 
of the openings facing the rear or 
gorge of the fort are sealed to the 
top with fallen earth and pulverised 
rock ; some are only partially closed 
by the landslide from the parapet 
over them, their cracked arches still 
standing. With a sickening feeling, 
thought turns to the men within 
them at the moment of the cataclysm 
—possibly snatching a few moments’ 
rest, the majority, in all probability, 
sick or wounded. All round above 
stretches in a broken line the shape- 
less mass of the long main parapet, 
and just inside this there are remains 
of the revetment wall which sup- 
ported the interior, and of the gun 
platforms and emplacements. This 
wall, which in its former ordered 
neatness almost suggested the idea 
of a battleship in concrete, with its 
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searchlight emplacements, steps, 
davits and tackle for hoisting shell, 
and the regularly-spaced little doors 
for the shelters, range-dials, ammuni- 
tion-recesses and cartridge stores, 
now bulges this way and that, here 
cracked, there fallen with the un- 
supported earth flowing over it. 
Along one face, which was the front 
of the fort, the only traces of it now 
to be seen are occasional corners 
appearing from the mound of loose 
earth and rock. 

One cannot walk straight; it is 
necessary to avoid the boulders 
which lie scattered over the ground, 
or the pits which honeycomb it. 
There a high traverse of softer 
earth still stands, a shapeless mound, 
its faee all pock-marked with craters 
till it looks almost like a gigantic 
sponge. There are bodies every- 
where ; some lying on the surface, 
in the free air of heaven; some 
buried, so that a hand or a foot 
alone discloses what is below. Every- 
where also are splintered timber, 
rifles, cartridge-boxes,. belts, coats, 
and all the usual débris of a battle- 
field, with a monster gun overturned 
or pointing dumbly to the sky to 
emphasise that this has been no 
common battlefield, but the fight for 
a fortress. There is blood, too—but 
not much, thanks to the merciful 
dust, which has softly descended in 
an impalpable mist and covered 
everything with a grey-brown pall, 
giving to all a mysterious velvety 
appearance. It has soaked up the 
blood, an occasional dark spot being 
all that is to be seen, 

Beyond the huge mound of the 
parapet, down, deep down, except 
on one side, the ditch still exists. 
Some forty feet in depth, it ran like 
a great chasm round the whole fort, 
in places hewn out of the solid rock, 
with almost sheer sides. At the 
angles or corners where the ditch 
bends are jumbled heaps of concrete, 
steel beams, and roughly-squared 
stones. They are what remain of the 


caponiers, those little bomb-proof 
buildings placed so snugly out of the 
way of shells nght down at the 
bottom, whence machine-guns and 
quick-firers poured their devastating 
blight of bullets along the cruel wire 
entanglements in which the unsuc- 
cessful Japanese storming parties had 
been caught. Until these caponiers 
were silenced or destroyed no soul 
could live in that veritable chasm of 
death, and those grey little bodies 
hanging limp like broken marionettes 
in the thicket of barbed wire along 
the length of the ditch, or lying 
doubled up and impaled on the 
stakes of the tvous de loup, bear 
witness to the successful part they 
played. ‘The attitudes of some of 
the dead, who, hanging contorted, 
still grip a wire convulsively, give 
evidence of the power of the dynamo 
—-now a heap of dust and metal in 
a casemate above. Gaps here and 
there in the maze of wire, with its 
springy strands all curling up above 
holes in the ground, show where the 
contact mines of the defenders burst, 
or where the hand-grenades of both 
sides fell and exploded. 

On one side there is no ditch; 
parapet and ditch seem to have been 


we 
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melted together by an earthquake. 
Here the mine was sprung. Escarp 
and counterscarp have crumbled 
away, and the beetling parapet has 
slid down and filled up the ditch till 
the earth and rock has overflowed 
right on to the glacis beyond. There 
is no such large hole formed by the 
explosion as might have been 
expected, for it has been partially 
filled up by the mass falling in from 
all sides. The edge of what was the 
crater is marked by cracks and 
fissures, in places more than a foot 
wide, in the still standing parapet 
on either side. The dust gives to 
everything a soft rounded appear- 
ance. 

Looking over the glacis, the land- 
scape is seen to be dotted for some 
liundreds of yards with stones and 
fragments of rock. Farther off, that 
mound shows the lodgment from 
which the Japanese moles started 
their last tunnel. 

A sickening smell pervades the 
air. 

A sentry stands motionless against 


-the skyline under an improvised 


flagstaff. The only sign of life is the 
feeble flicker of the red-and-white 
flag above him. 
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THE SPECTRE AND THE MOUSE 


A TERRIBLE experience was mine the other night, 
For, as the clock was striking twelve, a spectre all in white 
Came gliding down the corridor, and turned me stiff with fright, 


Though of the so-called sterner sex, with diffidence I own 
My teeth commenced to chatter, I went colder than a stone 
As the apparition wrung its hands and gave a hollow groan, 


The blood began to curdle at my heart’s remotest core, 
And down my pallid countenance cold perspiration pour, 
When suddenly a little mouse ran right across the floor. 


I wonder which was most alarmed ?—the mouse, who with a squeak 
Of terror at the sight, turned tail and vanished like a streak? 
Or the ghost who gave itself away and bolted with a shriek? 


ADA LEONORA HARRIS, . 
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of Siler Bunn 
By B ertram Altkey 


.No. [1.—The House of Jewels 


The gentle Bunn-Fortworth Combine, in the course of an expe- 


dition to Salisbury Plain, encounter an excellent opportunity of 
studying the habits of the jewel miser in hls natural haunts. 


POR anybody who 
J is apt to run to 
neck,” mused 
Mr. Smiler 
Bunn aloud 
one morning to 
his friend and 
partner, Lord 
Fortworth, ‘‘ these Peter Pan collars 
are a godsend. And when a man 
goes cightcen and a half round his 
shirtband it’s up to him to study his 
neck pretty carefully.” 

“Yes.” Fortworth looked thought- 
fully at the big muscular pillar upon 
which the square head of his partner 
was set. ‘‘ Yes—you certainly ain’t 
in the swan class. You've got a neck 
like a buffalo.” 

Mr. Bunn looked a little irritated. 

“Y know it,” he said briefly. 
“ And yours ain’t any lily stem, if 
it comes to that. I notice you don’t 
decline to wear soft collars when 
you're taking it easy.” 
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Fortworth laughed. 

“Certainly not. I like ’em. If 
anybody mistakes me for little Lord 
Fauntleroy they’re welcome to——” 
He broke off suddenly, eyeing the 
safety-pin which held the ends of 
Mr. Bunn’s soft silk collar together. 
“That's a pretty hot emerald you’ve 
got there,” he said. 

Smiler took off the brooch—a big 
emerald mounted on an ordinary 
gold safety-pin—and handed it to 
his partner. 

“ Well, it’s not a bit of broken 
ginger-beer bottle, certainly,” he 
agreed. 

Fortworth looked at the jewel 
carefully. He was a judge of such 
things. 

“ Yes, it’s a very fine stone. Where 
did you get it 2?” 

“T got it some years ago from 
a miser named Amberfold—Colonel 
Amberfold—who lived in a lonely 
house in Sussex. He was a queer old 
bird. Used to keep two fighting 
baboons instead of house dogs, and 


had a searchlight rigged up on top of 
the house, so that he could signal to 
the local police if burglars came. 
He was shot at by some burglars, 
but was only stunned. They thought 
they’d killed him, and cleared out. 


I went through the safe while the - - 


Colonel was coming round and got 
a fistful of stones. I didn’t get the 
best he had, though. I’ve got an 
idea they were hidden somewhere 
else. But I did pretty well—yes.” 

He smiled like a good-hearted and 
contented old crocodile, and lit a 
cigar. 

But Fortworth looked thoughtful 
as he handed the emerald back. 

“Tf he’s got any better stones 
than that it’s a scandalous thing for 
them to be hidden away in a safe,’ he 
said. “They ought to be flashing 
out green fire on some woman's chest 
—some woman who could afford 
to illuminate herself that way, I 
mean.” 

““True—that’s true, 
thoughtfully, 

“ A fistful of stones like that would 
fetch from eight to ten thousand of 
anybody’s money,” resumed Fort- 
worth. ‘The fact is you never 
finished your job at that house.” 

“ No—to tell the truth, I was in a 
bit of a hurry,” confessed Mr. Bunn. 

Lord Fortworth rose ponderously. 

“Well, we'd better finish it, I 
consider,” he said. 

“As you wish,” agreed Smiler 
humorously. “I can always do with 
a few diamonds.” He touched a bell 
on the garden table beside him. The 
two crooks were sitting in the sun- 
shine on the very secluded, timber- 
encircled lawn at their country 
tetreat near Purdston, a remote 
village on the Surrey-Hants border. 

“There’s no reason why we 
shouldn’t start work at once,” said 
Smiler. ‘We've had a very good 
rest since we took that fat cure at 
Harromouth. When you make up 
your mind to start work on a thing, 
T believe in taking off your coat and 
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said Smiler 
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slugging in at it without wasting 
time.” 

Fortworth carefully selected his 
third cigar ‘since breakfast, lighted 
it, and restfully lay back in his 
chair, 

“So do I,” he agreed. 

Sing Song, the Chinese ‘ Old 
Reliable,” as Mr. Bunn occasionally 
described their capable, albeit some- 
what criminal, manservant, appeared 
in answer to the ring, and came 
aeross the lawn bearing a tray with 
bottles, decanters,and glasses upon it. 

The two partners brightened up 
considerably at sight of the saffron 
villain. 

“That’s a good lad,’ said Mr. 
Bunn benevolently. ‘I had an idea 
somewhere inside me that it was 
time for a sherry and bitters, Put 
the tray on the table and mix ’em, 
Sing Song. Peach for me. Gently, 
now, my lad—gently, I say. Easy 
with the bitters—easy, you melon- 
headed jackass! D’you want to 
poison me? Half that—hAalf of it! 
I don’t want all bitters 1”’ he roared. 
‘Damme, there are times when you 
don’t seem to have the brains of a 
Chinese lantern. That’s better— 
that’s better. Fill her up with sherry, 
my lad—that’s it,” 

Their apériti{s prepared, Mr. Bunn 
fixed Sing Song with his eye and 
bade him listen. 

“Toke the two-seater, Sing Song, 
and get away to a place called South- 
water, near Horsham in Sussex— 
got it? Southwater, near Horsham 
in Sussex.” A man called Colonel 
Amberfold lives there, in a house 
called The Tower—only there’s no 
tower there worth speaking of. Find 
out about him. Understand? Find 
out about him.” 

The beady eyes of the Chink 
lighted up. 

“ Yes, mastel,” he said simply. 

He understood Mr. Bunn as well 
as Smiler understood him. 

““ Here’s five—now hook it.” 

Smiler handed him five pounds 
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for expenses, and Sing Song, with a 
yellowish smile, departed. 

The partners lay back in their 
chairs smoking dreamily. 

“That lemon will be back in a 
couple of days with all the news 
about the Colonel,” said Smiler, 
“ He’s a wonder to work.” 

Long before their cigars were 
finished a low moaning of gears and 
the fussy splutter of a motor exhaust 
that sounded from the shady drive 
advised them that the “lemon ” was 
on his way to Southwater. 

As Smiler Bunn had said, they 
believed in “slugging in without 
waste of time’’—providing Sing 
Song was there to do the slugging. 

Then a plump, egg-shaped gentle- 
man in black, with a hard face and 
semi-bloodshot eyes, floated out of 
the house towards them—Mr. Ferdi- 
nand Bloom, an ex-actor-crook, who, 
with his wife, looked after the Purd- 
stonestablishment—announcing that 
lunch was waiting their attention, 

They “ slugged ” in—as usual. 


II. 


Four afternoons later they were 
sitting in precisely the same place. 
It was tea-time, and they were rein- 
vigorating themselves body and soul 
with whisky-and-soda after a lei- 
surely round on the nine-hole man- 
trap just outside the village. An 
invincible drought was just yielding 
to the efforts of Fortworth, who 
manned the decanter, and Smiler, 
who wielded the syphon pump, when 
the harsh bray of ar electric hom 
from far down the lane that ran to 
the house from the main road stif- 
fened them where they sat. 

“ Here’s the Chink ! ’’ said Smiler. 
Yortworth nodded. 

A curious change had come over 
their faces, such a change as might 
suddenly come over two tigers that, 
basking and purring in sunshine just 
outside their lair, hear the faint tread 
of the leather-shod foot of a sahib— 


which, in turn, usually means a 
rifle. ; 

They had become taut, tense, 
watchful. Their lips had thinned and 
hardened, and a cold light had 
sprung to their eyes. 

“Sing Song-—sure,” 
Lord Fortworth. 

A motor rushed up the lane, turned 
into the drive, and stopped outside 
the house. 

They waited a moment, and then 
the Chinaman came through the 
shrubbery. He looked worn. There 
were hard lines down his face—it 
looked like a face carved out of very 
old ivory—and his left hand was 
bandaged from the knuckles 
upwards. 

Mr. Bunn poured out a dazing dose 
of whisky, insulted it with a sensa- 
tion of soda, and handed it to the 
Chink. 

“ Here’s a snort for you, my fad, 
Hide it!” 

Sing Song grinned a bleak grin, and 
“hid” it with perfect efficiency. 

“Now give us the news,” com- 
manded Mr. Bunn. ‘“ Hurt your 
arm?” He indicated the bandage. 

Sing Song nodded ruefully. 

“‘ Spotte dog—allee same leppald. 
Cheetah. Catchee me climee wall. 
No blakee bones, only bitee flesh. 
Too plenty painful fo’ sleepee. You 
gimme ‘nothel wiskisoda, please, 
mastel ?”’ 

He blinked wearily at the partners, 
who gave him the stimulant—and 
took another themselves out of sheer 
sympathy. 

Then Sing Song reeled off his 
Teport. 

It appeared that Colonel Amber- 
fold had left the Sussex village some 
two years before, and had moved to 
a remote house on Salisbury Plain. 
It had taken the Chink a day to 
ferret out from a firm of furniture 
removers at Horsham the address of 
the Colonel, and even then he had 
used up a considerable time in 
locating the house on the enormous 
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windswept expanse of desolate, roll- 
ing, West Country downland. 

But he had found and, with his 
customary enterprise, thoroughly 
reconnoitred the house, escaping with 


a slight mauling from one of a half- - 


dozen cheetahs, the easily tamable 
dog-like hunting-leopards of India, 
which the Colonel kept about the 
place. 

“He always was a bit of a 
Barnum,” grumbled Smiler, remem- 
bering the baboons which had acted 
as watchdogs at the Southwater 
house in the old days. ‘‘ How did 
you get away from the animal?” 

“Blowee him blains out,’ said 
Sing Song promptly, with a reminis- 
cent smile. ‘‘ Blowee blains out— 
chasee me all acloss the downs, but 
when we lun out of sight of housee 
I blowee him headee off—scrapee 
hole—beliy him deep down, yes. He 
no bitee again.” 

“ All right. He’s dead now—don't 
gloat over him. Get on, with the 
report.” 

They gathered that Colonel 
Amberfold no longer lived alone, as 
in the days when Smiler had come 
down upor him like a wolf on the 
fold, but that he had installed a 
housekeeper—“ plitty lady, tall, 
glaceful, blave eyes,” said the Chink 
—and her husband, a “ powelful, 
stlong man,” to look aiter the 
cheetahs, a pony, and presumably 
to do the odd work. 

The house itself was situated in 
one of those vast, deep, bowl-like 
depressions which are to be found 
all over the great plain, and the 
nearest village was four miles away. 
The place was approached by a 
rough cart track across the downs. 

Smiler nodded as the Chink 
finished. 

“ Yes, as I thought—as I expected. 
I never made anything like a clean 
sweep of the place that time,’”’ he 
said. ‘“ But it taught the Colonel a 
lesson. He’s been spending money. 
This will be a harder nut to crack 
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than the old place. But he’s cer- 
tainly got something worth keeping if 
he’s imported six cheetahs and two 
servants to help him take care of it.’’ 

Tortworth frowned. 

“You can never tell just what 
these military guys who have lived 
in India in the old days are worth,” 
he said. ‘‘ We'd better have a look 
at this house. But we must go slow. 
This chap has been bit once—by 
you, and yours ain’t any miniature 
mouth, old man—and he'll be pretty 
wide awake.” 

“Ah, well, these wide-awake 
sports are the easiest sometimes—if 
you approach ‘em from the correct 
angle,” said Smiler gaily. 

Then they began Icisurcly to 
discuss the various methods of 
“doping it out” to cheetahs—with 
a view to finding the most efficient 
and practical one to apply to what 
they termed the Amberfold herd. 


Ii, 
The Bunn -Fortworth Combine 
had taken to canvas—without 


enthusiasm, for camping out is apt 
to be unsettling to people who are 
in the habit of facing and defeating 
four square meals per diem. 

They had pitched their roving 
tent in a tiny bramble and scrub- 
grown gully just at the. back of the 
big crater-like hollow in which was 
the Amberfold residence. A climb of 
about thirty yards from their camp 
would bring them to the summit of 
the hill, where, taking cover behind 
a clump of the down serub that 
flourishes sparsely over the whole of 
the plain, they could comfortably 
watch the house and the people of 
the house. So near were they that, 
with the aid of the powerful binocu- 
lars with which they were provided, 
they could see into the rooms at the 
front of the house when the windows 
were open. 

A morning’s quiet reconnoitring, 
alleviated by cigars, corroborated 
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Sing Song’s account of the inmates 
of the big bleak-looking house. 
Colonel Amberfold, whom they saw 
pottering about the shabby veran- 
dah, was a little, withered-looking, 
bald old man, who appeared to live 
in a worn black-and-yellow dressing- 
gown. The housekeeper, they 
decided, seemed to be of a very 
superior kind of housekeeper indeed, 
and the odd-job man, her husband, 
looked like a person who had spent 
some little time in barracks—in a 
professional capacity. 

Mr, Bunn, after prolonged study 
of the three people as, engaged on 
their duties or pleasures, they ap- 
peared and disappeared in and out 
ef the house, shook his head. 

‘“Those two aren’t ordinary ser- 
vants,” he said. “Sing Song made 
a mistake when he placed them. 
They may do servants’ work, but it 
ain’t their line. I never saw a cook 
ot a housekeeper carry herself like 
that dame down there.” 

Fortworth agreed, and they backed 
carefully over the ridge and down to 
their camp, where Sing Song was 
selecting a choice cold lunch from 
the bushel or so of provisions packed 
at the back of the big touring car. 

“ Well, as far as I can make it out 
from the Chink’s report, Odd-Jobs 
goes into the village every evening 
for supplies and things, immediately 
after he’s let the cheetahs loose. 
The Colonel and Mrs. Housekeeper 
are probably indoors then, and that 
seems to me the time to fix the 
animals,” said Mr. Bunn. 

Fortworth carved himself a man’s 
slice of ham. ; 

“The trouble about fixing the 
brutes permanently is that it 
shortens our time. If we fix ’em early 
in the evening it gives us just one 
night to hunt up these jewels—with 
three people sleeping in the house. 
Next morning they discover that the 
cheetahs are dead or missing, and that 
will put them wise to the game. 
They'll sit up with Gatling guns next 
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night waiting for us rather than take 
any chances,” 

“You're right, Fortworth,” said 
Smiler, signing to Sing Song to pour 
him out some more Madeira. “ It 
won't do to put the brutes to sleep. 
We've got to make friends with ’em 
—get past ‘em without hurting ‘em. 
We must think this out.” 

But soon after lunch it was settled 
for them. Sing Song, having cleared 
away the th'ngs, had taken two fist- 
fuls of food up to the ridge to eat 
while he watched the house. But the 
partners had not enjoyed more than 
forty hundred winks before the 
Chink aroused them. 

“Policee coming acloss downs— 
two policee,” he said excitedly. 
“ Policee ” yuight have been a magic 
word, so swiftly did the partners 
wake. 

“ How police?” 
Bunn sourly, 

“ Policee coming housee ; 
bling cart with dead sheepee.” 

The partners hurried up the ridge 
to their reconnoitring point. 

Comfortably hidden away behind 
the scrub, they saw an interesting 
little procession wending its way 
across the cart track to the house, a 
pfocession comprising two police- 
constables, an excited bob-tailed 
sheep-dog, an even more excited 
farmer, two shepherds, and a boy 
leading a horse which drew a farm 
catt containing a heavy load of 
dead sheep. ‘Through their glasses 
they saw that the fleeces of the sheep 
were shockingly torn and liberally 
flecked and bedabbled with blood. 

The farmer was swearing angrily— 
his language was borne to the 
watchers on the hill by the wind. 

“Blank the blank cheeters!” 
they heard him yell to the policemen. 
“This is the third blank time they 
worried my blank flock ... they 
ain't... proper control... blank 
wild beasts ... runnin’ the blank 
downs every double-blank night 
. «« take the three-starred law in 


growled Mr, 


mian 


my own blank hands next time... 
Heavy blank damages...” 

The wind lulled, and the rest of it 
was lost. But they had heard 
enough. It sounded as though the 
night prowling of the cheetahs was 
about to be restricted. 

They looked at each other in a 
congratulatory manner. © 

“We couldn't have picked a 
better time,” breathed Mr. Bunn. 
Fortworth nodded behind 
“cover,” and again tumed his 
glasses on the scene in the valley 
below, 

The procession pulled up outside 
the house, and the parties thereto, 
with the exception of the small boy 
and the sheep-dog, entered the house. 
The snarling of the cheetahs, dis- 
turbed by the influx of strangers 
and the smell of blood from the 
carcases in the cart, was plainly 
audible from their den at the side 
of the house. 

Half-an-hour afterwards the 
sheep brigade came out again, ac- 
companied by Miser Amberfold, a 
weird, shrunken little grasshopper 
of a man, with his black and yellow 
dressing-gown flapping about him. 

He appeared to inspect the dead 
sheep. 

Presently he nodded, handed a 
slip ‘of paper to the farmer—it 
looked like a cheque—and the men 
began to unload the mutton cart 
and carry the carcases into the back 
of the cheetahs’ outhouse. 

“ And mind, Mr. Colonel Amber- 
fold,” came the robust voice of the 
farmer, “I’ve got your undertakin’ 
in the presence of the police that 
these here wild beasts of your’n 
ain't allowed to run wild o’ nights 
no more—me agreeing to send you 
five long chains and posts.” 

The Combine saw the jewel miser 
nod, and then the procession pro- 
ceeded to wend its weary way home, 

“This is a case for a bottle—a 
big ’un, no less,” said Smiler Bunn, 
worming his way back over the brow 
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of the hill, “These cheetahs are 
going to be kept shut up to-night, 
and chained up every night after 
the posts are made. I tell you, 
Fortworth, nothing can stand against 
us and our luck.” 

And they drank a beaker or two— 
or three—to their luck. Four 
beakers it might have been .. . at 
any rate, there was nothing left for 
Sing Song out of a quart and a half 
of Mumm, 


IV. 


At eight o'clock that evening 
they sent the hardy Chink over the 
hill-top with instructions to watch 
the house until the lights went from 
the ground floor to the first, and 
then to report the movements of the 
inmates to them, they meantime 
settling down to a tolerably nifty 
bout at poker-—“ freezeouts ’’—in the 
snug shelter of the hood of the car, 
A cold rain had begun to fall at 
sunset, and the wind was rising, but 
this vagary of the elements was 
welcome, The greater the noise of 
the wind the less chance of their 
being overheard presently. As for 
Sing Song, the scout, is yellow 
hide was waterproof, anyway, as 
Fortworth commented. He was a 
good watchman, faithful, like a 
teliable house-dog, continued the 
ex-Baron, and by proving it to- 
night he stood an excellent chance 
of making money—perhaps. 

Sing Song grinned and went. 

At ten o'clock he prowled back to 
the camp. 

“One lightee gone upstails—one 
lightee left downstails,” he reported. 

“ Make a note of the upstairs room 
which is occupied, and come back 
when the other light’s gone,” mut- 
tered Smiler, intent on three kings 
and a pair of aces with which he was 
on the point of scientifically canni- 
balising his partner’s whole available 
supply of ready money. 

Sing Song merged with the dark- 
ness again. 
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An hour later he was back. 

“ Upstails lightee out long time,” 
he said. “ Downstails lightee velly 
funny. Him dim—low down. Movee 
all ovel house. Like people huntee— 
movee flom loom to loom lookee for 
findee somet’ing. You coming now, 
please, mastels.”’ 

The partners followed him, a little 
puzzled, and for the next twenty 
minutes they stood watching the ec- 
centric behaviour of the light carried 
by the person or persons downstairs. 
From the manner in which it showed 
dimly through the streaming rain, 
first at one window, then another, 
then another, then returned to gleam 
at the first window, it was obvious 
that someone in the house was moving 
quickly from room to room, as 
though they were “‘ lookee for findee 
somet’'ing,” as Sing Song put it. 

“Tl bet a dinner that so-called 
housekeeper and her husband are 
down there prospecting for jewels,” 
said Smiler suddenly. “ I knew they 
weren't any ordinary menial sports 
when I saw ‘em first through my 
glasses. It looks to me that the 
sooner we weigh in down there the 
better—hey, Fortworth ?” 

’ “Sure!’’ muttered the ex-mil- 
lionaire. “ Come on!” 

They started down the hill in 
teeth of the gale. 

It was pitch dark, and the rain did 
not help to make the going any 
easier. Twice a rabbit-hole laid Lord 
Fortworth low, and once a mole-hill 
performed the same kind office for 
Mr. Bunn. The fretful, vicious snarl- 
ing of the cheetahs broke inter- 
mittently on their ears; but it was 
not more fretful than the language 
which the partners ejected with the 
grass that they had quite involun- 
tarily taken into their mouths as 
they fell. 

In a few moments they had scaled 
the low stone wall and were under 
the lee of the house, where they 
paused a moment. The cheetahs’ 
den was to the right of them and 
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round a corner. Sing Song, who 
appeared to know his way blindfold, 
guided them across a wet lawn, and 
they halted noiselessly outside the 
window of the ground-floor room in 
which the dim light was burning. 

They listened a moment, but what- 
ever the person with the light was 
doing he was doing noiselessly. Then, 
quite suddenly, the light disappeared, 
leaving the whole of that side of the 
house in darkness. 

“Run round and see if there are 
any other lights about, Sing,’’ whis- 
pered Smiler, straining his eyes in 
an effort to see through the window 
and the haif-opened slats of the 
Venetian-blind inside. 

“ Black as a tank,” he muttered. 
“They've all gone to bed at last.” 

Sing Song appearcd silently, his 
eyes gleaming. He had made a com- 
plete circuit of the house. 

“ Lightee allee gone,” he reported. 

“Good,” said Smiler, and fell 
noiselessly to work on the catch of 
the window. Under his capable 
manipulation the catch was “caught” 
within a few seconds, and a moment 
later Mr. Bunn was in the room. The 
others followed. 

They listened for awhile; then, 
reassured, were on the point of draw- 
ing out their electric torches when 
there broke upon the silent darkness 
a scream of agony, seeming to pro- 
ceed from under their very feet. It 
shuddered up through the night, 
piercing, appalling, intolerable. And 
from the den of the cheetahs, as that 
wild note of pain reached them, burst 
an excited clamour of short coughing 
Toars that, though not so dreadful, 
perhaps, as those of tigers, neverthe- 
less were sufficient to string taut the 
nerves of the startled trio listening 
in the dark room. The scream died 
away in a sort of moaning wail, but 
was followed by a sound that was 
little less terrible—the deep sound 
of a strong man, mad with rage and 
pain, bellowing his wrath upon an 
enemy. ‘The voice rumbled under 


their feet like the deep-throated 
snarling of some great beast. 

“ Hark to that—my God! What's 
going on in this house?” growled 
Fortworth, flashing a beam of light 
on his partner. Mr. Bunn’s face was 
white and hard as marble, so that 
the lines about his mouth seemed to 
be painted there with black paint. 
The eyes of the Chinaman were 
natrow glinting slits like those of a 
wild cat. 

“Tt came from the cellar,” said 
Smiler. “It was a woman who 
screamed. We'd better go down 
there and see what’s wrong.” 

“Sure!” Fortworth’s teeth set 
with the snap of a rat-trap. “It 
sounds as though some woman was 
being tortured.” 

“Tortured! Oh, hell—I can’t 
stand for that!” gritted Mr. Bunn. 
“Come on!” 

The three torches blazed out like 
miniature searchlights, and for a 
second they paused in astonishment. 
The room was aflame with light ; it 
flashed and flared and spurted 
from the walls in a myriad 
colours—hot reds and glaring greens, 
purples, blues, yellows—flickering, 
scintillating, dancing. Jt was as 
though the walls and ceiling were 
encrusted with huge diamonds, 
emeralds, rubies, sapphires, fire opal 
—an Aladdin’s cave, the treasure- 
house of a Rajah. 

“Geel” said Tortworth. 

But their wonder was momentarily 
quenched as another scream echoed 
through the house. 

“Come on, quick!” Mz. Bunn, 
moving with the cat-like quietness 
that is characteristic of many big 
men, made for the door. Passing 
through, he caught out of the 
commer of his eye the glitter of a 
wicked-looking knife in Sing Song’s 
hand. He whecled on the Chink 
tigerishly. 

“Put up that knife, you yellow 
snake, or I'll break you up. How 
many times have I told you we 
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don’t deal in murder. 
Fortworth.” 

Fortworth’s finger clamped on the 
Chink’s wrist. 

“ Give up!” 
whisper. 

Sing Song gave up. 

Hunting swiftly along a corridor, 
they came to an open door at the 
head of a flight of steps, up which 
shone a faint light. A hot blast 
of sulphurous air beat against their 
faces, as though a stove were burning 
in the cellar. 

“ Here!’ whispered Smiler, and 
crept down the stone stairs. 

But, despite their caution, they 
were overheard. A little figure, 
grotesquely arrayed in a loose dress- 
ing gown, shot suddenly into view 
at the bottom of the steps, a revolver 
in his hand. 

He swung up the weapon and 
fired point-blank, even as Mr. Bunn 
jumped at him from the fifth step 
upwards. 

It was the only shot fired, for 
Smiler blotted the little man out as 
a falling wall might blot out a 
dog. 

They went down with a thud that 
shook the house. Fortworth and the 
Chink were beside them in an 
instant. But Smiler rose without 
assistance, looking a little dazed. 
His head had struck a glancing blow 
on the bottom step. 

“Tt’s—all ri’! "’ he gasped. 

They bent over the unconscious 
form of the Colonel. 

“Look after him, Sing—see if 
anything’s broken. I’m no tiptoed 
ballet-dancer when I fall on folk,’ 
said Smiler. He lifted his hand, and 
it’was scarlet. His left sleeve was 
drenched with blood. 

“He shot me in the arm; 
thing serious,” he grumbled. 

Fortworth helped him off with 
his coat, and, not unskilfully, bound 
up with a couple of handkerchiefs 
the ragged gash which the bullet 
had ploughed along the forearm. 


Take it, 


he said in a growling 


o- 
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Someone shouted hoarsely from 
the left wing of the cellar. 

“For God’s sake lend us a hand 
here, whoever you are!” 

The partners went. 

They found themselves in a dry, 
spacious, brick-lined vault, in the 
middle of which stood a brazier of 
ted-hot coke, with two pokers thrust 
between the bars. Near the brazier, 
facing each other across it, were a 
man and a woman, cach securely 
toped to one of the several bartels 
which stood along the walls of the 
cellar. 

The head of the woman hung 
down laxly as though she had fainted. 
The man, a big, handsome fellow, 
had an enormous bruise on his 
temple, and on his left cheek was an 
angry red burn. His eyes glared. 

Fortworth cut the woman loose 
and gently laid her on the floor, But 
Smiler hesitated a moment before he 
freed the man. He could guess what 
had happened. 

“It’s all right now, you know,” 
he said quietly. ‘ We're friends. 
I think I’ve half killed Colonel 
Amberfold. Jumped on him—— 

The glare in the eyes of the bound 
man died down a little. 

“You can afford to let him alone ; 
he’s got his gruel,” continued 
Smiler. 

The man nodded. . 

“Right. I understand. Tl! be 
good. You can cut now,” he said. 
Smiler cut the ropes, and the man 
swung forward—tree, 

He stood still, staring rather 
wildly for a moment, then hurried 
over to the unconscious woman, 
lifted her lightly as a feather pillow, 
and turned to the steps. On his way 
he kicked the brazier across the 
cellar with a savage fury that was 
almost terrifying. Then, stepping 
over the prostrate Colonel, whose 
eyes were open and looking up in 
a bewildered stare, he went on up 
the flight of steps. 

“ See to the old man, Sing Song,” 
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said Smiler sotto voce, and the 
partners followed the man with the 
burn on his cheek, 

He Jay the woman on a big shabby 
couch in the hall. 

“He never touched her—thank 
God!” he said in a quivering voice, 
and bent over her as she drew a 
long, sighing breath, stirred rest- 
lessly and opened her eyes. 

“Hush! my dear—don’t worry— 
it’s all right now, old lady. Quite. 
It’s Jack 

His head bent over hers, and he 
slipped an arm round her shoulder. 

“Steady old girl—take it easy,” 
he whispered. She sobbed strangely 
—on the edge of hysteria. There was 
a pause, and suddenly the man rose. 

“Good!” he said, in a normal 
tone. 

The woman sat up on the couch, 
with a rather tremulous laugh, her 
hands going instinctively to her 
disordered hair. 

“It was horrible!” she said. ‘But 
I’m all right now. But your cheek— 
did it touch you, Jack ? * She stood 
up quickly, and saw the red mark. 

“Oh-h! I'll get some oil for it,” 
she gasped, and hurried out, The 
man turned to the partners. 

“My wife and I have a great 
regard for each other,’ he said 
simply. “I am sorry to keep you 
waiting. How, in the name of Good 
Luck, did you happen to appear at 
the exact psychological second ? ”” 

“Oh, we are motor-touring—lost 
our way—saw a light, came to 
inquire, and heard a scream,” ex- 
plained Smiler airily. “ Our car is 
over the brow of the hill.” 

“T see—what marvellous luck !.” 

“My name is Huish—Coomber 
Huish—and this is my friend, Mr. 
Morris White,” said Smiler intro- 


ductorily. ‘The Chinaman’s our 
chauffeur.” 
The other nodded, smiling 
strangely. 


“I do not deny it—naturally,’”’ he 
said. “‘ But—forgive me—I suggest 


that perhaps we should save time by 
being frank. I happened to hear 
early this morning from a humble 
friend of mine—a hare poacher— 
that you were camping over the hill- 
side. I guessed what you were after. 
As it happened, we were after the 
same thing. The jewels, of course. 
I'llexplain. Colonel Amberfold is my 
uncle. When he came here to live 
he stopped an allowance he had been 
in the habit of making me—I was in 
the Army—and I was compelled to 
send in my papers. At my uncle’s 
wish, we came here to live with him. 
He is enormously wealthy, and I am 
his heir. He invited us as guests, 
but made servants of us. I stood 
it as long as possible for my wife’s 
sake —she has been accustomed 
to a better state of financial cir- 
cumstances than mine, and —my 
uncle is very rich. But latterly 
he has become unendurable— 
he is a jewel miser, as no doubt 
you know—and I decided to take 
what I consider we have well earned 
aud go. He surprised us hunting for 
the jewels which are hidden all over 
the house——surprised us ’’—he indi- 
cated the big bruise on his temple-- 
“and managed to drag us down to 
the cellar, where he proposed to 
brand us as thieves. He would have 
done so—he’s half-crazy, you know 


—but, fortunately, you arrived. 
That’s all it is necessary to 
explain, I think. Naturally, I 


haven’t the impudence to blame 
you for attempting to annex the 
jewels —I was doing the same, 
perhaps with more justification, 
though—and I shall be for ever 
indebted to you and that very 
capable-looking Celestial in the 
cellar. I suggest now that you 
quietly clear out, and leave me to 
handle things. Don’t be afraid I 
shall hurt the old man. 
patch it up. He is not mad enough 
to want to settle this thing in public. 
Leave him to me. 


family squabble. But IT hope you 


We shail | 


We'll call it a 


By Bertram A tkey 


will allow me to persuade you to take 
away a souvenir of—an interesting 
evening. I shall take it as a favour. 
You see, we had a little luck before 
we woke the old man.” 

He took his hand from his pocket, 
and opened it so that the contents 
fell upon the table—a fistful of 
superb rubies. 

“These are nothing to what is 
hidden in the house, of course, but— 
I must reserve those for myself. 
Naturally.”” He smiled. 

The partners reflected. 

“You're a cool card,” said Smiler 
at length. ‘ Of course we only did 
for you what any gentleman would 
do for another. Still, after all, as 
you say, rubies are rubies.” 

“And these are no fake rubies 
either,” added Fortworth, who had 
been examining them. 

Among other 7éles which the ex- 
millionaire had adopted in the past 
was that of ruby-prospector in 
Burma, and he knew about rubies. 

“Very well, then, since you 
insist.” 

Smiler put the jewels in his pocket. 
Fortworthindicated the great clusters 
and knobs of glass that flashed and 
sparkled from the walls and angles of 
the room. 

“Ornaments ?”’ he queried. 

Mr. John Amberfold laughed. 

“My uncle’s idea of artistic 
decoration. Glass and cheap paste 
and prisms. He thinks a diamond is 
the most artistic and beautiful thing 
on earth, and a good imitation the 
next best.” 

Smiler nodded thoughtfully. 

‘“ Not such a fool as he looks,” he 
mused aloud. “ He may be cracked 
and a miser, but he’s got some sound 
ideas.” 

Mrs. Amberfold came in with some 
oil for application to her husband’s 
face. 

“While you are being put right, 
we'll fetch the old man up,” volun- 
teered Mr. Bunn, and they were on 
the point of doing so when the 
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The Intrusions of Smiler Bunn 


Colonel, rather white and shaky, 
entered, leaning on Sing Song’s 
strong right arm. Evidently the fall 
had jarred him, but by a miracle 
nothing was broken. 

The Colonel sat down. 

“Jack,” he said to his nephew, 
“we have not cut a very pretty 
figure to-night. J think the best 
thing we can do is to forget it all. 
Since my fall I seem to have seen 
things more clearly. I think I must 
have been partly insane for the last 
few years. Certainly I was to-night. 
We—we must change things ” 

Messts. Bunn and  Fortworth 
looked at each other. Evidently, 
thanks to Smiler throwing his weight 
into the scale, as it were, some 
subtle psychological change had 
taken place in the old man. A blow 
on the head often has queer and 
unexpected effects. It was plain that 
a family reconciliation was about to 
take place, and since they could not 
claim to be members of the family, 
obviously there was little or nothing 
to be gained by remaining. On the 
other hand, it was even conceivable 
that much might be lost. 

“J think that, on the whole, here 
is where we step off,” said Smiler 
blandly. 

John Amberfold smiled, and not 
less blandly replied : 

“ Perhaps it is better so.” 

They bowed and departed, climb- 
ing the hill to the music of the 
cheetahs. 

“He’d have made a fine crook,” 
said Fortworth thoughtfully, refer- 
ting to John Amberfold, as they 
reached the car. 

“Yes. Champagne, Sing Song.” 

The Chink stretched out his fist. 

“What's this, my son?” asked 
Smiler. 


“Takee flom old man’s pocket.” 

He poured into his master’s palm 
a selection of loose diamonds as big 
as hazel-nuts. 

“So you had the presence of mind 
to go through his clothes, did you, 
my Jad. Well, all the more credit 


to you. You're a very good lad, and 


I shall have to think about giving 
you a rise one of these days. Now 
open a bottle and look alive. We'd 
better be on the London road before 
dawn, You never know how long 
these family reconciliations are going 
to last,” he added to Fortworth, 
who agreed. 

The loot panned out at about nine 
thousand pounds. Some months 
later, out of sheer curiosity, they 
made inquiries about the Amber- 
folds. Evidently the Colonel’s cure 
was permanent, for he had bought a 
lordly estate in Sussex, and when 
he was not einployed in desperately 
striving to knock a stroke or so off 
a handicap of twenty-four, he seemed 
to spend his time chiefly in writing 
letters to the Press trying to institute 
a campaign against the wearing of 
jewellery. For his nephew, John 
Amberfold, and his wife, nothing 
appeared to be too good. 

“On the whole,” said Mr. Bunn, 
summing up one day after lunch, 
“on the whole, we seem to have 
been very good friends to that 
family. ;They owe a good deal 
to us, when you come to think 
of it.” 

Fortworth smiled his hard smile. 

“Yes,” he said, “‘ they do. Per- 
haps the Colonel has remembered the 
fact in his will,’’ he added humor- 


ously. 

“Yes — perhaps,” replied Mr. 
Bunn. 

“‘ Perhaps ” was right ! 


Next Month—‘ The Octopus of Gordon Square.” 
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arms and kiss me. 
more to me than a stranger. 
blame because of this. 


front of a cheer- 
ful fire lay the 
retriever, Bob, 
her husband’s 
dog; the table 
was set for din- 
ner ; 
of well-polished 
glass and silver, and flowers in 
plenty, chiefly roses, the rose being 
Jack Vaughan’s favourite flower. 
Elizabeth, his wife, had always been 
used to humour his slightest whim. 
She stood for a moment surveying 
the table and its equipments; then, 
finding all as it should be, she went 
upstairs to the drawing-room, and 
sat down in an easy-chair to wait; 
the dog had followed her. She was 
not a beautiful woman, yet she was 
good to look upon. Her hair and eyes 
were of a golden brown, and she 
wore a dress of the same shade, 
simply made but fitting her per- 
fectly. Her throat and arms were 
bare, but there were flowers at her 
breast—roses again, rich of colourand 
scent ; her movements were graceful, 
perhaps a trifle languid; her voice 
was low-toned and harmonious. She 


Ay 
‘i (oe 


pleasant glitter 


**My love for you is dead, Jack, and it is yeu who have killed 

My heart beats, it is still alive, but it beats ne quicker at 
your voice, at your step, no, not even when you take me in your 
You have ceased to be dear to me; you are no 
You—you are not Jack. | am not to 
But—bat it Is the end."’ 


there was a‘ 
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was speaking now—speaking to her- 
self. Bob thought himself addressed 
and looked up, expectant, but she 
stroked his head gravely, and he 
realised that her words were not for 
him. 

“TY will read his letter again,” 
Elizabeth said, as she drew an enve- 
lope from her bosom. It bore a 
foreign stamp and post-mark : 


My business is now concluded; I am 
free to return to my home and to you. 
Expect me on the 1oth in time for 
dianer. J] am looking and longing for 
your welcome.—Your loving husband, 

JACK. 


She read this concluding paragraph 
aloud very slowly. 

“‘ He will be here almost directly,” 
she said, as she replaced the letter 
amidst the lace and silk of her bodice, 
“and it is a whole month since he 
left. - I wonder-——” 

The sentence was not finished. 
‘There was the sound of talking in the 
hall below; a faint flush came to her 
cheeks, hitherto pale, but not with 
the pallor of ill-health; she was a 
strong woman. He had come; he 
was greeting the housemaid ; he was 
always courteous to those in his 


The End 


employ ; that was one of the many 
little traits in her husband that 
Elizabeth Vaughan had not ceased 
to note and admire, though she had 
been married to him for two years— 
two years last month. His hearty 
voice was audible from where she 
stood; he was asking Jane where 
her mistress was. He was surprised 
that she did not hasten to meet him. 

“You have the pull of her, old 
dog,” he said to Bob as he came 
upstairs two steps at a time. 

The house that had been so quiet 
for four long weeks was quiet no 
longer; already the whole atmo- 
sphere of it was changed, lightened, 
revivified, 

“Elizabeth! Elizabeth! What 
has become of the little woman ? ” 

He brought a rush of cool air into 
the warm room as he flung the door 
open and stood before his wife, a big 
man full of a vigour that displayed 
itself in voice and laugh, in every 
gesture and action. 

Elizabeth advanced to meet him; 
he kissed her, talking all the while. 
Then he held her at arms’ length and 
looked at her critically. She was too 
pale by half, he declared. Was she 
sure that she was quite well? Yes, 
she said, nothing ailed her, but for 
the last week or so she had not been 
sleeping well. He smiled and kissed 
her again. He knew why she had 
lain awake, the dear girl; she had 
been excited about his homecoming, 
making her little preparations for it, 
no doubt ; she was quite a domestic 
woman. He was glad of that; she 
was So sensitive, too, so devoted to 
him, God bless her ! 

“You don’t look very well your- 
self, John.” 

. Elizabeth was critical in her turn. 

“Don’t I, though?” He glanced 
at his own reflection in the mirror. 
“‘ Paris never did agree with me, and 
now—well, upon my word, I am 
beginning to hate the place. It—it 
plays the very dickens with my liver. 
I say, my dear, how uncommonly 
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pretty you look to-night! What's for 
dinner, I wonder. I’m as hungry as 
a hunter,” 

“T’ve ordered what I thought you 
would like, John.” 

“ Trust you for that.” 

He smiled good-naturedly and 
hurried off to make himself ‘ look 
pretty,’”’ so he said, with one of his 
hearty laughs. He would not be 
more than ten minutes, not he, he 
assured her. She sat down and 
waited for him again. When he re- 
joined her he gave her his arm and 
they went downstairs together ; he 
had certain old-fashioned ways; this 
was one of them, he had never aban- 
doned it, 

There were, as his wife had hinted, 
all his favourite dishes. He seemed 
to enjoy them amazingly ; his appe- 
tite seldom failed him. It was 
delightful, he said, to partake of 
good English fare again ; he was sick 
of French kickshaws ; they left you 
as hungry when you had done with 
them as you were before you started. 
Elizabeth drank some soup and 


played with a cutlet of fish; what- 


ever else was put on her plate was 
sent away untasted, but the roses 
being between herself and her hus- 
band prevented his noticing her lack 
of appetite. She drank a little wine 
with him. 

“* Your very good health, my dear, 
and here’s to my happy home- 
conuing,” he said, as he lifted his glass 
to his lips and sent her one of his 
gayest glances. And later on: 
“ Here’s to my little wife, a pearl 
among women.” 

Her quiet eyes did not meet his; 
she bowed her head. Elizabeth, as 
he reminded himself, was very shy 
and modest. This had charmed him 
when he wooed her ; it charmed him 
still, forming a sharp contrast to any 
characteristic of the Parisian ladies 
he had seen recently. He began to 
question her as to what she had been 
doing while he was away, such a long 
time as it had been, to be sure, so 


auch longer than either of them had 
anticipated, but business was busi- 
ness. She told him of the friends she 
had visited and received. Had she 
played and sung much? Yes, of 
course, but not so much during this 
last week. Had she bought many 
new frocks; he did not remember 
having seen the one she wore before. 

“No, Jack,’ she answered, “I 
have not worn it until this evening ; 
I had it made ready for your home- 
coming,” 

He remembered that he had 
admired her on a previous occasion 
when she wore a gown of a similar 
colour, telling her that it matched 
her hair and suited her ‘“ down to 
the ground,” She had treasured up 
the little compliment, no doubt. 
How much she cared for him, this 
wife of his—good God, how much |! 
He did not deserve it, he knew that ; 
he was a poor sort of fellow, but he 
meant to be a bit more worthy of 
her in the future, Heaven helping 
him. He did not stay below to smoke 
this evening, but followed her into 
the drawing-room. It was prettily 
furnished in an artistic style that did 
not detract from its cosiness. The 
piano was open and the fire bumt 
well. Jack Vaughan commented 
upon this fact, saying a good deal 
against the French fashion of heating 
Tooms and eulogising our open 
grates. 

“We do the thing a jolly lot 
better on this side,” he said. ‘' We 
English know how to make a home 
seem like a home; they don’t over 
there.” 

He wanted his wife to share the 
big easy-chair with him, as had been 
their wont on occasions when he 
felt particularly affectionate, but she 
shook her head. 

“ Bother the new frock,” her hus- 
band said ; “ but I suppose it would 
crush a bit.” 

He fingered the soft fabric and 
laughed ; then he set a chair for her 
close to his own, and she sat down at 
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once. He laid his hand ou her soft 
bare arm as he said: 

“You are a bit of a coquette, my 
dear, though I don’t suppose you 
know it. I expect you did not put 
on any jewels to-night because you 
knew that you could do without 
them, whereas ancther woman would 
look a dowdy. I’ve got something 
pretty for you in my trunk though, 
depend upon that. Shall I go and 
fish it out directly?” 

She did not appear to hear what 
he said; she was staring into the 
glowing fire. 

“TI wonder whether you are glad 
that my business is over,” he said, 
pinching her ear (she had such pretty 
ears); “‘you are not saying much 
about it if you are.” 

“When you first went away I 
counted the days and the hours, even 
the minutes, till you should come 
‘back, John.” 

“ Dear little soul! And after that 
you got used to it, eh?” 

He touched her cheek caressingly 
with his finger-tips, and spoke in the 
gay, teasing tone to which she was 
so. well accustomed, and which had 
always seemed part and parcel of 
his love for her. She did not turn 
and look at him, but still kept her 
gaze fixed on the red coals. 

“ After that,” she said, “I told 
myself that I was acting foolishly 
and wrongly; that I must learn 
to make something of my life without 
you. For, after all, there must be an 
I worthy of consideration, an J that 
cannot be merged in another, And 
I am I, and you are you, John, 
and——— 

Her voice was wnecertain; it 
trailed off into a whisper. She was 
trembling, John was sure of that. 
This talk of hers seemed to him 
rather vague and nonsensical, but 
he believed that he knew what she 
was driving at for all that. He was 
a good deal touched. 

“You are thinking that I might 
die, dear,” he said, ‘‘ and that you 
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might have to live alone. Or, rather, 
you were thinking that while I was 
away from you. How you do care 
for me, to be sure!” 

She passed her hand over her eyes. 
Was she brushing a tear away ? 

“ But I haven't the least intention 
of dying,” he went on. “I assure 
you that there never was a time when 
I felt less like it. It would not suit 
me at all, little woman. You don’t 
know how awfully jolly I feel it to 
come back to home and to you.” 

He grasped her arm again; he 
seemed to get joy and comfort out 
of her nearness to him. 

“ Jack,” she said suddenly, “a 
month, a whole month is a long time 
to be away. Haven't you anything 
to tell me?” 

“What can a man have to tell 
about a tiresome piece of business 
that a nice little woman such as you 
are can understand ? ” 

“It was not business all the while, 
was it, John? ”’ 

She rarely called him, John; it 
struck oddly on his ear. He tried to 
get a glimpse of her face; his own 
had lost a little of its careless 
gaiety. 

“Oh, you want to know how I 
filled in the evenings!’ he said. “I 
went to the usual Paris amusements, 
of course, now and then, but I don’t 
know: that there is much to tell 
about them. You can do pretty 
tauch the same sort of thing in 
London. You and I will have our 
turn together now. In Paris I went 
to’’—he ran off a list of entertain- 
ments, speaking quickly—'‘ but it 
would not amuse you if I prosed 
about’ them.” 

“ No, I don’t suppose they touched 
your life very closely, so they would 
not touch mine.”’ 

There was a moment’s pause. Jack 
spent it in the idle pulling of Bob’s 
silky ears. The dog loved his 
master well, but he loved his mistress 
better, and he pressed up against 
her knees. Elizabeth was always 
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with him ; it seemed as if he wanted 
to show her that he cared none the 
less for her on that account, that 
familiarity did not breed contempt 
in his faithful heart. Jack eyed his 
wife anew; this time it was clear 
that he feared that something was 
amiss, ‘hen he spoke again. If she 
wanted to know something of the 
business he had done, he was de- 
lighted to tell her, so he said. He 
rattled on nineteen to the dozen ; 
she listened attentively. That was 
one of her good points; she was a 
capital listener; few women are. 
When he came to a standstill, having 
exhausted his subject, she dragged 
her gaze away from the fire and 
turned it full upon him, not frankly 
as was her wont, but with a sort of 
shamed reluctance. 

“ That is not all—that is not what 
TI wanted you to tell me,” she said. 
“‘ Dear Jack, tell me the rest.” 

He laughed uneasily, then rose and 
paced the room. Suddenly he halted 
behind her chair. His hands were 
on her shoulders ; she could not look 
at him while he said : 

“Nice little women should not be 
inquisitive. Hang it all, Elizabeth, 
what more can you want to know ? 
I'm tired of talking.” 

He still held her in a firm grasp ; 
it was as though he feared that she 
might turn and face him as she had 
before. ; 

“ Tf you are tired of talking, if you 
will say no more, I must speak,” she 
said, her voice low and vibrant; 
“but I had hoped—oh, how I had 
hoped !—that you would spare 
me.” 

He telaxed his grasp of her 
shoulders with a swiftness that 
spoke volumes. 

“ John, I know that this business 
of yours of which you make so much 
was over quickly; that you might 
have returned much sooner; but 
you did not because of—hecause of 
—her, She is—I know that also—- 
very beautiful and clever, very gay 


and witty, while I am quite ordinary. 
[—_” 

“She! What do you mean? Of 
whom are you speaking?” 

“T need not name her—of what 
use is that? You know; and, 
John, I know also. I know—every- 
thing.” 

He could not meet her gaze. 

“You are talking nonsense |” he 
cried. ‘‘ You should not compare 
vourself with her. She is good- 
looking, I admit, and brilliant, but 
by my little, pure wife she ? 

“ Hush, Jack—hush!” Elizabeth 
started to her feet, her face aflame. 
“T will not hear a word against her. 
No matter what she is, you taught 
her to love you. I know that. Then 
she loved you so passionately, so 
devotedly, that you tired of her, so— 
so your business concluded somewhat 
abruptly and you came back to—to 
me. To me, your wife, with a smile 
on your lips!” 

His face was white as death. 

“Who has told you this?” he 
stammered. “It is all——’ 

‘‘Hush!’’ she cried again. “It 
hurts me so terribly to hear you lie 
to me. No matter who told me, you 
know that it is true. God forgive 
you, Jack; God pity me! You 
know,” 

She tried to look in his face ; then, 
with a little cry of pain, she sank 
into the great chair he had invited 
her to share with him. Her strength 
seemed suddenly to have forsaken 
her. In a moment her husband was 
at her feet; he knelt before her, 
striving vainly to get a glimpse of 
her face, but she sheltered it with 
her poor, trembling hands. Seeing 
her weakness his courage rose. 

“Elizabeth, my dear,” he said ; 
“it was a hideous thing, but it is cll 
past and done with for ever, a thing 
to be forgotten, a vile thing of which 
I repent from the bottom of my 
heart. It was a mere infatuation, 
not to be mentioned alongside of my 
love for you, Elizabeth, my wife, 
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can you not forgive me? I love you 
and youonly, You are all the world 
to me.” 

She neither spoke nor stirred ; she 
only listened. . 

He made his confession fully ; he 
told his sorry story, the story that is 
so often told, but still more often 
hidden away as a mere episode in a 
man’s life. She heard to the end 
without once interrupting him ; her 
silence awed him. 

“‘ Blizabeth, forgive me!” 

His cry rang out again; this time 
it had the note of anguish in it. 
Hers came back to him—low, deep, 
intense. 

" Alas, dear Jack, I cannot!” 

“Ves, yes, you can! Don’t say 
that. You may despise me because 
I fell so low—you must despise me 
—but you will forgive me; you who 
are so good, so gentle, you will take 
me to your heart again.” 

“Tf I could—oh, Jack !—if I only 
could. But, no, it is impossible. My 
love for you is dead, Jack, and it is 
you who have killed it. My heart 
beats, it is still alive, but it beats no 
quicker at your voice, at your step, 
no, not even when you take mec in 
your arms and kiss me. You have 
ceased to be dear to me ; you are no 
more to me than a stranger. You— 
you are not Jack. Iam not to blame 
because of this. But—but it is the 
end.” 

“Hush, Elizabeth; you don’t know 
what you are saying. Surely you will 
not be so hard, so cruel as to cast 
me off, Surely you can forgive the 
vilest sinner, you who kneel and 
pray.” 

She shook her head mournfully. 

“‘ You don’t understand,” she said. 
“Oh, how I wish that I could make 
you understand! I am not angry ; 
I am not unforgiving. No, no, it is 
not that. But’”’—she shrank away 
from him—‘ I have ceased to love 
you. I cannot do it any more; 
indeed, I cannot. All the while you 
have been away you have lied to me 
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in those letters that you sent me, 
and the love has been melting out of 
my heart as snow melts. And, Jack, 
but for one thing this heart of mine 
wotld be hard as iron now.” 

“What is that one thing ?’’ 

He forced the question from his 
pale lips; he must know that. 

She looked at him with unseeing 
eyes as she answered : 

“T think that it is Pity. I have 
shed bitter tears, but not for you, my 
poor husband, not for you!” 

“For whom, then?” he ques- 
tioned sternly. 

“ For her. I have talked with her ; 
she has told me how you seemed to 
love her, how your love was as a 
light in her life until—until the day 
when she learnt that the lamp had 
bumt out. John, she and I have 
wept together ; we are so very Sorry 
for one another.” 

“You have seen her!” 


“Yes, John.” 

“You two women have talked 
together ?”’ 

“Yes, and shall talk together 
again,” 


There was a great wonder in his 
eyes as he watched her. 

“And you do not hate her?’ 

“Not I; nor does she hate me.” 

They ceased to speak. The re- 
triever stood between them; he 
was asking for a caress from his 
mistress. She stooped and stroked 
him. 

“Is this all you have to say to me, 


Elizabeth ?’”’ John Vaughan ques- 
tioned. 

“here is nothing more. And I 
am so very tired. You will excuse me, 
I know.” 

She spoke as to a stranger. 

- In a dazed silence he opened the 
door for her and allowed her to pass 
up the wide staircase to her room. 
His gaze never left her; it marked 
the slow progress of the slight figure. 
He realised that Elizabeth needed to 
grasp the balusters as she made her 
slow way upstairs. 

After she had gone he remembered 
what she had said to him and how 
she had said it ; he was certain that 
every detail of their interview would 
remain in his mind as long as there 
was life in him. 

“ My love for you is dead.” 

And then again : ; 

“ You have ceased to be dear to me ; 
you are no more to me than a stranger ; 
you are not Jack.” 

Words, idle words, uttered in the 
héat of the moment, some might say. 
But John Vaughan knew better. He 
had looked into the brown eyes that 
had always answered his and found 
them unresponsive ; he had grasped 
fingers that failed to return his 
pressure. He had kissed her lips— 


ah, God help him, that was worst 
of all! 

And he knew in the depths of his 
miserable soul that she had spoken 
the truth. 

That was the end, 


AT THE BREAKING OF THE FROST 


Qsr C C.Andrews 


“If 1 tell them——” 
“*You won't tell them.’’ 


**Do you ask me to Ile for you?” he asked hoarsely. 
You'll be sorry if you don’t. 


“Yes, I do. 
sorry!" 


MPHE snow that had 
mi) 6fallen a month 
ago, at the begin- 
ning of the frost, 
was pressed and 
packed hard upon 
the ice-locked 
ground, No- 
where, perhaps, did it lie harder 
than upon the short straight path 
from the schoolhouse door to the 
yard gate, where the continued 
passing of many smali fcet had 
trampled it down. Many —for, 
although the neighbourhood was 
scattered and not populous, it was 
well off for children. Victoria Rayne, 
the schoolmistress, standing at her 
window to watch the last couple of 
little muffled-up figures disappear in 
the direction of the river, looked 
round as the musical tinkle of bells 
sharply broke the silence of the still, 
grey air. By craning her head side- 
ways she could command a good 
piece of the road to Carrington, and, 
doing so, saw the Proctor sledge. 
Edward Proctor was driving his wife 
and mother-in-law home after their 
Christmas shopping, she reflected. 
Old Mrs. Richmond sat up erect as 
a dart, a handsome stately figure in 


“They couldn’t think worse of me than you do,” she sald. 
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You'll be worse than 


her furs, wadded velvet mantle and 
plumed bonnet—since the death of 
her younger son two years before she 
had always worn black—but Alice, 
her daughter, snuggled down at her 
side as though she would hide her 
slender self in the great bearskin 
entirely. Her little face peered from 
between the puckers of her hood like 
a pale flower ; since the birth of her 
baby in the fall she had been rather 
delicate. Edward revered a hand to 
pull the rug closer, and said some- 
thing at which the bonnet nodded 
cordial approval. ‘The prophecies of 
those who, at the time of the mar- 
riage, had declared that old Madam 
Richmond, with her English pride 
and her English ways, would never 
get along with an American son-in- 
law, had been, it seemed, abundautly 
falsified ; no one could look at the 
three and doubt them a most 
harmonious trio. Would things be 
equally harmonious when she also 
possessed an American daughter-in- 
law ? The question was possibly in 
Victoria’s head as, when the sledge 
vanished, she glanced in a certain 
direction where a roof and chimney 
were visible through the naked trees. 
‘That was Antony Richmond's new 
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house, made all ready for when he 
married Delia Forde on New Year’s 
Day. She remained looking towards 
it with grey eyes very grave under 
the straight dark brows that were 
not approved of by everybody. 
They were sort of foreign-looking, 
some people complained, adding that 
she looked real old for three-and- 
twenty. Perhaps Victoria’s hand- 
some face, wearing that expression, 
and with its firm red lips so tightly 
pressed, did look old, almost severe. 
They had not relaxed when a second 
sound of hoofs and jingle of bells 
broke the silence, and she gave a 
cry of sharp surprise, for the sledge 
turning in at the gate was Antony 
Richmond’s own, and Delia Forde 
sat beside him. 

She ran to the door, throwing it 
open, and Richmond, stepping from 
the sledge, took off his cap to her 
with a bow. His fair-skinned face 
was slightly reddened with the cold ; 
he was tall, and carried himself with 
much ef his mother’s dignity. Delia 
sat muffled in rugs and furs. From 
the quilted, dull-green satin of her 
hood her black-lashed blue eyes and 
delicate richness of colour glowed 
with a vivid loveliness; a strand of 
her brilliant, copper-red hair had 
dropped across her fair forehead. 
She pushed it back with a little 
thick-gloved hand before taking 
her lover's to be helped out of 
her nest. Then she ran across to 
Victoria. 

“I’m real stiff!’’ she said, and 
laughed. ‘‘ And I guess you're real 
surprised to see us, Victoria, aren’t 
you?” 

““T guess so—yes. I didn’t know 
you meant to come across this week, 
Delia. Won't you come in?” said 
Victoria soberly. 

She looked at Richmond to include 
him. Although he had bowed he 
had not looked at her. He did not 
look at her now as he followed her 
in. Delia pulled off her gloves and 
held out her hands to the stove ; 
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the diamonds on her engaged finger 
flashed in the red light. 

“T thought I’d come over,’ she 
said in her pretty, coaxing voice. 
“T haven’t seen you for quite a 
while, Victoria, jer one thing. I 
knew it was your last day of school, 
and I'll be just driving busy all of 
next week. I told mother I'd stay 
with you for the night. 1 suppose I 
can?” - 

“Yes, I suppose you can if you 
want to,” assented Victoria slowly. 
“ But won't they think it queer— 
Mrs. Richmond and Mrs. Proctor—if 
you don’t go there ?”’ 

“To stay ? Of course they won't. 
Why, they’ve got Elsie Tillett, Ed’s 
cousin, in the spare chamber, so how 
can they ?”’ said Delia. ‘I’m going 
to see them—Antony’s going to take 
me right away—then I'll come back.” 
She paused and eyed the tall figure 
at her side with something of a pout. 
“You don’t seem very glad,” she 
said in a tone slightly injured. 
“Maybe you'd like me to go back. 
And get drowned crossing the river, 
most likely. The ice is all breaking 
up.” . 

“Breaking up?” Victoria ex- 
claimed. 

And then Richmond spoke. 

“Not exactly,” he said quietly. 
“That’s exaggerated, Miss Rayne. 
But the ice certainly cracked rather 
queerly more than once as we came 
over. I wouldn't have risked it if I 
had known. . The frost is coming to 
an end at last, I fancy, if it does 
seem as cold as ever.” 

“It must be what they call an 
under-thaw,” said Victoria. ‘‘ There 
was one after the big frost four 
years ago—it was awiully sudden. 
The ice broke clean away under 
Willard Merritt's sledge, and he was 
’most drowned before they got him 
and the horses out. It was just about 
where we've got the crossing now— 
where the bank slopes down. The 
frost broke all at once above White 
River. There had been a lot of snow 


on the mountains there, same as 
there is now, and it just came 
‘tushing down over the Falls like a 
flood. It seemed to burst the ice up 
as if it was glass. You didn’t live 
here then, or you'd remember.” 

“No, but I’ve heard of it—that’s 
what I meant,’ said Richmond. 
“Tf it is so—if the thaw has started, 
and the river begins to swell, I 
doubt if crossing will be safe many 
hours lenger. Anyhow, we shall go 
back by the bridge to-morrew, if it 
does mean a couple of extra miles. 

. Delia, if you're ready, perhaps 
you'll come. I want to go down to 
the post-office after I've driven you 
to Alice’s—the mail ought to be in.” 

“The post-office? Why, that’s 
right the other way,” said Delia. 

“T know,” Richmond answered, 
and hesitated. “I could walk there 
row and fetch you afterwards,” he 
suggested, “if you wouldn't mind 
driving yourself.” 

“To Alice’s? Vd laugh if I 
would,” declared Delia briskly. 
“Why, the road’s just as straight 
and smooth as a table.” She had 
pushed back her hood, and was 
smoothing her pretty hair at the 
glass oyer the mantel. “ You go 
right along, of course,” she said. 
“You can drive me back here to 
Victoria afterwards. It will save 
time.” 

Richmond spoke a word or two of 
assent and went out. Something of 
a frown had drawn Victoria's straight 

_ brows together as she looked at 
Delia. 

“ He’ll have a pretty long walk,’ 
she said quietly, “if he goes all the 
way to the post-office first, and then 
around back again to Proctors’.”’ 

“Oh, he likes it,” affirmed Delia 
lightly. ‘“ All Englishmen just love 
walking. And, anyhow, I won't keep 
him waiting when he comes. Alice is 
well enough, but—well, I guess a 
little of old Ma’am Richmond is 
about as much as I can stand.’”’ She 
laughed, but there was more of 
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deprecation than defiance in her 
blue eyes. ‘‘ Now then, Victoria, 
what do you want to look at me like 
that for? I know she’s real good 
and smart and handsome and every- 
thing, but——- Well, I guess I 
wouldn’t care to live in the house 
with her the way Ed. Procior does.” 

“You are not going to live in the 
house with her.” 

“That’s so,” Delia assented. She 
paused and pulled on her gloves. 
“Say, Victoria, I’ve got a real 
splendid notion. I mean io get 
Antony to take me over next year.” 

“To England ?” 

“ Of course. Why, he’s got cousins 
over there that are Lord and Lady 
Brentford, you know, and they’re 
teal friendly. I’d admire to stay at 
their house, and I guess they'd have 
to ask us if we went.” She moved 
to the door. ‘I wonder,” she said 
slowly, pausing on the step, ‘‘if he’d 
ever be willing to live there ?” 

“ What? For always?” 

“Well, why not ? They only came 
over here because they lost their 
money, and he’ll soon be rich enough 
again if the mill goes on the way it 
does now. I guess I’d like it, and 
anyhow, I hate this place. His 
mother wouldn't go, of course— 
she’ll never leave Alice. But I don’t 
believe she’d mind his going. Not 
much.” . 

“Not very much, maybe—no,” 
Victoria assented. ‘It was Arthur 
she cared most for. It nearly killed 
her when he died.” 

“ Ves, it did... . I guess I'll be 
back in an hour,” said Delia. 

She gathered up her cloak and 
skirts and ran across to the sledge ; 
her movements had the grace and 
lightness of a bird’s. In a moment 
the rugs were tucked round her and 
she had skilfully turned the horses’ 
heads. Victoria stood and watched 
until Delia was out of sight. Under 
the deep-brown shadow of her heavy 
hair her face was oddly pale. 

“ She’s lovely,” she whispered in a 
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deep breath. “ It’s no use saying she 
isn’t lovely.’ And then she laughed. 
“Blue eyes and pink cheeks and 
pretty ways,” she said bitterly ; ‘ it 
doesn’t matter if she hasn’t got much 
more than those! I suppose there 
is hardly a man anywhere that 
wouldn’t rather have them than 
’most anything else in the world!” 

She shut the door and went into 
her little kitchen—Delia would want 
supper, she remembered, when she 
came back. But for some cleaning 
performed one day a week by the 
widowed mother of a pupil, and some 
occasional assistance from one or two 
of the elder girls, she did all her 
housework and cooking herself, and 
was always alone at night. The idea 
of being nervous in these circum- 
stances was an idea that had never 
occurred to her—neither the little 
bare schoolhouse nor her own simple 
possessions offered any temptations 
to thieves. The pantry shelves were 
pretty bare; she must fry some 
ham and eggs and bake some fresh 
biscuits, she decided, turning to the 
stove, in which the fire had burnt 
low. The basket beside the fender 
held only a stick or two; it would 
be necessary to get a fresh supply. 

‘A lean-to ran all along the back of 
the house, its shelving roof rising 
almost to the level of the upper 
windows, and the wood-pile was at 
its farther end. She went out, turned 
that way and stopped; her heart 
gave a fluttering leap, although she 
was so little timid. In the semi- 
darkness something darker stirred, 
rose up in her way with an ejacula- 
tion that was half a groan and half 
a breathless gasp, and a man had 
got her by the wrist. 

““ Who are you ? Let go my arm!” 
exclaimed Victoria sharply. 

She pulled herself free, staring at 
the featureless white disc that his 
face made in the gloom. Startled— 
she had no’ time to be more than 
startled. In trying to answer, his 
words trailed off into an inarticulate 
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mutter; he stumbled, and but for 
her clutch at him would have fallen. 
Strong and as tall as he, she kept 
him upon his feet. 

“ What's the matter ? ” she asked. 
And then, “ You’ve been running, 
haven’t you?” 

“VYes—no—not running. But 
I’ve come a long way—I’m tired out, 
and found I couldn’t go any farther. 
I thought if I sat down here and 
waited a bit I should be all right. 
But it’s so vilely cold ! If you could 
let me come in and rest a little ” 

“Of course you can,” said Victoria. 

Supporting him into the kitchen, 
and seating him in the rocker by the 
hearth, she wondered why he should 
have chosen to tell a lie so palpably 
contradicted by his racing heart and 
his breathless voice. But, whatever 
the reason, she did not feel in the 
least afraid, she thought, hurrying 
out for the fresh wood to fill up the 
Stove. Kneeling down for the pur- 
pose, she spoke again. 

“You'd have just about got 
frozen if you'd stayed uuder the 
lean-to,” she said. “‘ They say the 
frost’s breaking up, but it’s real cold. 
Had you been there long?” 

“No, not long.” 

“Tf you’d knocked I’d have heard 
you. Did you knock?” 

“No, I didn’t knock.” 

“Then you'd have better—you+ 
seem all done up. I can give you 
something to eat if you'd care to 
have it. But I'll fight the lamp first— 
it’s nearly dark.” 

The lamp was on a shelf ; she 
brought it to the table and lighted 
it. As the flame sprang up, illumina- 
ting her figure, her profile, the man 
in the chair, with a sharp ejacula- 
tion, staggered to his feet. She 
turned her head, saw his: face, for 
an instant stared blankly, and sprang 
back with a cry of amazement and 
incredulous terror that was nearly a 
scream. 

“ Arthur!” she gasped hoarsely. 
“ Arthur Richmond! Arthur!” 


“ Of course it is!” 

“J thought you were dead—dead | 
Everybody thought so!” 

“Of course they did. They were 
meant to think so.” 

He dropped into the chair again, 
leaning towards the stove, holding 
out his cold-reddened hands to its 
heat, and Victoria stood and stared 
at him, too astounded for either 
speech or movement. His dress was 
disordered, he had hardly yet got 
back his breath; he looked ex- 
hausted, and was pale, but otherwise 
the lamplight showed his dark-eyed, 
smooth-cheeked, boyish good looks 
not at all altered. He had never 
been like his brother in either face 
or figure; had always possessed a 
softness of colouring and roundness 
of outline that were almost feminine. 
A certain air of impish recklessness, 
audacity, bravado, that used to 
make part of his expression, seemed 
to linger in it still... . Through 
the image of her bewilderment there 
struggled the memory of the time 
when the news of his death had come 
—of how his mother had dropped 
under it, stricken; of his sister’s 
wild grief; of the grim white face 
that his brother had worn. And it 
had been a trick, a lie! She turned 
upon him angrily, 

“Why did you do it?” she burst 
out. ‘It ‘most killed your mother 
—she was so ill she came near dying. 
She’d always thought the world of 
you—you know she had! There 
must have been a reason why you 
did it?” 

“ Of course there was.”’ He stared 
at her, frowning. “I should think 
anyone might guess,” he said half- 
sullenty, ‘ that a fellow would hardly 
go and wipe himself out for the lark 
of the thing. I was in the devil of a 
mess, if you must know.” 

“ You—you'd done something ? ” 
asked Victoria breathlessly. 

“T say I'd got into a mess. It 
was money. And I knew I was 
going to be dropped upon. §o I 
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bolted. And when I got into that 
tailway smash—TI really was in it—I 
took the chance of wiping myself out. 
Details don’t matter—it was easy 
enough. A yarn is pretty sure to be 
swallowed if only it comes from far 
enough off.”” He stopped in the short, 
jerked sentences. ‘‘ It never leaked 
out? That there had been anything 
fishy, I mean?” 

‘No, never. Not a word.” 

“ Ah, Antony must have hushed 
it up. I thought he’d do that... . 
They're all right, I suppose ? ”’ 

“Yes. And Oh, what’s 
that ?” she cried. 

In stretching his hands out again 
to the stove a handkerchief ticd in 
a rough bandage had slipped dowr 
upon his wrist—there was a red 
mark upon it, a stain of blood. He 
drew back from her involuntary 
advance and pushed it out of sight 
up his sleeve. 

“Tt isn’t anything,” he said 
hastily. “I had a bit of a fall and 
grazed my arm.” 

““Grazed it? It has bled dread- 
fully. Let me bind it up.’ 

“ Cut it, then. Anyhow, it doesn’t 
want binding—it’s all right.” 

“T don’t see how you cut it so in 
falling without ripping your coat. 
Where was it?” 

“Oh, out in the wood there 
behind. I slipped on a beastly frozen 
puddle, and it’s as dark as pitch in 
among the trees. Look here, Miss 
Rayne What's that ? ”’ 

‘He had sprung to his feet with a 
movement so sudden and violent that 
the rocker was overturned. Victoria 
stared at the dilated eyes he turned 
upon her, 

“It’s only the pines,” she said. 
“They crack like shooters going off 
since the frost. It’s real startling 
sometimes, There isn’t anything 
else.” 

“T—I suppose there isn’t... . 
There’s nobody in the house with 
you, is there? No? I—TI thovght 
there might be.” He turned to the 
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window, listened, pecred out, sud- 
denly jerked down the blind, while 


she looked at him bewildered, and 


turned to her again. “I was going 
to say, Miss Rayne, that of course I 
didn’t mean to come here—didn’t 
tealise that I was here, in fact, until 
I recognised you. I—well, I'd lost 
my bearings somehow, I suppose. 
But I'm rather glad it happened so. 
You-—you were a good sort two 
years ago. And, anyhow, you’ve got 
nothing against me, have you? You 
won't give me away?” 

“‘ Give you away ?” 

“Yes. To anybody?” 

“ Anybody ? You 
mean ” 

“My people? Yes, Ido. I don’t 
want them to know. They—they 
mustn’t know |” 


you don’t 


“Not know you're here? Not 
know you're alive? But your 


mother and sister don’t know any- 
thing, and your brother won't tell. 
You don’t mean you're going away 
again, and ” 

“Yes, I do mean that.” With a 
gesture of desperate impatience he 
caught her arm and shook it; the 
bandage slipped into sight again ; 
she saw that the blood had soaked 
it througk. ‘‘ Tooj: here,” he said 
with fierce, repressed vehemence, 
“you don’t understand | I tell you 
it isn’t safe fo: me here—I may be 
dropped upon—and, if that happens 
—I must get away—over the river 
—into Canada.” 

“ Canada ?”’ 

“ To-night—tater. If—— There 
is someone coming! They’re stop- 
ping! Listen! In the yard!” 

She cried out at the face he turned 
upon her—wild, bloodless, shaken 
with terror. And there was no doubt 
as to the sounds outside—the 
deadened thud of hoofs upon the 
snow, the gruff mutter of voices. 
Men were riding into the yard. Then 
feet tramped past the window, a 
shadow crossed the blind—some- 
body was making bis way round to 
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the back of the house. He clutched 
her shoulder. 

“You must hide me,” he whis- 

pered hoarsely. “Hide me, and 
swear I’m not here! If you don’t— 
but you must! Where shall I go? 
Where ? This way ?”’ 
. The door to which he turned 
opened upon the stairs leading to the 
upper floor. She nodded, he sprang 
up them, and she followed. There 
were only two chambers. The first, 
containing merely an unmade truckle 
bed, and a few trunks and articles of 
furniture, offered no possible place of 
concealment; he glanced round it 
and tumed to the other, her own. It 
had. a long cupboard in the wall, 
where her dresses hung ; she pointed 
to it, and he darted across. As she 
hurried down the stairs she heard 
the shutting of the door. She picked 
up the overturned rocker and, 
breathless, looked round the kitchen. 
Was there any other sign to betray 
his presence ? There was a cessation 
in the mutter of voices, and a knock 
came upon the outer door. The 
things for her intended cookery were 
all upon the table ; she dashed some 
flour into the bowl and ran into the 
sitting-room. Would it seem strange 
that the lamp was not lighted ? No, 
it was better that the place should 
be dark. What had he done, the 
wicked boy, the reckless boy? It 
must be something new—something 
more. Whatever it might be, she 
must save him if she could—save 
Antony’s brother. The knocking was 
repeated, more.loudly; she threw 
open the door and recoiled with a 
ery for which she could have struck 
herself. Richmond himself con- 
fronted her, and the figures behind 
him were those of the sheriff and 
two or three constables. 

“Oh, what is it? What is it?” 
she gasped. 

Somehow they had all crowded 
into the room, and the last man shut 
the door behind him. Victoria drew 
farther back, her hand gripping the 


table edge. Richmond bowed to her 
with his usual formal courtesy. 
“Pray don’t be alarmed, , Miss 


Rayne—there is no occasion.” He 
looked at the sheriff. “ Really, he 
said haughtily, frowning, “ there is, 


as I have said already, no reason 
whatever why you should intrude 
upon this lady. Let your men search 
outside the house if you choose, but 
anything more is merely absurd. 
The boy was no doubt mistaken—if 
te saw anything at all. The fact 

, Miss Rayne, there has been a 
shooting affair over at New Hamp- 
ton.” , 

“ Shooting ?’’ Victoria echoed. 
She felt her throat dry. 

“ Yes—this morning. A couple of 
scoundrels held up the bank and 
rifled the safe. One has got clear 
away with a large sum, it appears. 
The other fired at and wounded the 
cashier—it is said he is dying. He 
was fired at in turn and hit on the 
arm by a clerk who rushed in when 
he heard the shooting, but managed 
to get off somehow. And it seems 


that he was afterwards traced this - 


way.” 

““No seems about it, Mr. Rich- 
mond,” the sheriff struck in briskly ; 
“he was traced this way. They lost 
a precious lot of time, for he doubled 
and threw them off the scent like 
the artful fox he must be, but they 
picked up his tracks three miles this 
side of New Hampton, sure enough. 
If they were smart as they had ought 
to be, I allow they’d have had him 
before he got into the forest behind 
there, and played fox some more— 
he must have been pretty well used 
up. As for the boy, I wouldn’t give 
a stale flapjack for what a boy says, 
most times ; they take to lying *bout 
as easy as they do to any other kind 
of devilment, if they do grow out of 
it afterwards. But it’s mighty queer, 
when he was asked if he’d seen any- 
thing, he should say right away that 
there was a strange man sort of 
hiding in the schoolhouse garden.” 
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“Here?” Victoria gasped again. 
“ You mean that?” 

“ That’s it,” said the sheriff easily. 
“Ethan Mason’s Johnny, it was. 
Seems he'd been up in the woods a 
piece and rousted out a stoat. The 
critter scooted this way, and him 
after it. It run under the fence, and 
he was making for the gate when he 
saw the man. That’s his tale. Now 
T had a look around the house before 
we knocked, and there’s no sign of 
him, unless he’s hid up in the wood- 
pile. And, saying it was him, I’ve 
got my doubts about his going 
further, because he was done. So 
the question is, Miss Rayne—and 
asking your pardon, my dear—you 
can’t tell me anything about him, 
can you?” 

She lied without an 
hesitation. 

ri No.” 

“ You haven’t seen or heard any- 
body around at all? You're sure of 
that?” 

She lied again hastily. 

ae Yes.” 

“Ah! And there’s nobody but 
you in the house, is there ?” 

She lied for the third time. 

“No, nobody.” 

“ That’s all right,” said the sheriff. 
He had glanced more than once 
towards the lighted kitchen ; now he 
coolly walked into it, his men fol- 
lowing. Richmond spoke, hardly 
lowering his voice. 

“It is absurd!” he said hotly. 
‘‘He has an idea that he ought to 
search the house.” 

“ Search 

The word died in her throat. 

“Not because he doesn’t believe 
you-—don’t think that. But there’s 
a step-ladder out by the Jean-to, and 
he says a man might easily reach the 
roof of it, and so enter by one of the 
upper windows. Possible, no doubt, 
but 

“Tt isn’t possible. 
fastened—bolted inside.” 

“ Are they? I'll tell him so, It 


instant’s 


They are 
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is abeminable that you should be 
annoyed in this way.”’ He strode into 
the kitchen. ‘“‘ Look here, sheriff. 
your ide~ about the windows won't 
do. Miss Rayne say that they are 
bolted inside. Nobody could possibly 
be in the place without her know- 
ledge, and she has told you that there 
is nobody. I must protest against 
her being troubled any further. Or 
—Mis. Rayne, perhaps you will give 
ine permission to go?” 

He had opened the door, stood 
with it in his hand, waiting, looking 
at he . She made a gesture that 
gave pernission—what else could she 
do ?—au_ the sheriff gave a nod, 
cheerfully satisfied. One pair of eyes 
was as gocd a- another, he declared, 
and, officiously bustling, lighted and 
handed a candle. Richmond took it, 
and glanced at her. 

“ Perhaps, as I do not know the 
way——— he said. 

She answered by leading the way. 
The door to the right of the stairs 
was that ci the unused room; he 
pushed it open, glanced in, and 
turned across the narrow landing to 
the other. She went in, and he 
followed her. Would he notice the 
cupboard? And if he noticed it 
His eyes turned that way; with a 
gesture of deprecation and a glance 
at her he advanced a step. In 
another moment She threw her- 
self befure and pushed him back. 

“Don’t look!” she gasped. 

“What ?” 

“ Don’t look!’ 

She was before the door, white as 
paper, her two arms outstretched. 
An extraordinary change came over 
Richmond's face as he stared at her. 
Then he slowly put the candle down. 


In the moment’s dead silence the’ 


sheriff and his men could be heard 
below crossing the entry into the 
schoolroom. Then he spoke, his voice 
hoarse and harsh. 

“ There is somebody there ?”’ he 
said. 

“Yes{” 
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“ Somebody you are hiding ?” 

“Ves!” 

“Who is it?” 

“ It’s—no one you—-want to see!” 

“You said there was no one in the 
house—it was a lie! The boy told 
the truth—he saw what he said he 
saw ! If the men down there 
knew ? 

He stopped, not because he could 
not go on, and she met his eyes and 
read them. The colour that flamed 
over her white face scorched and 
stung, left it ghastly and pinched and 
grey. She let her arms fall. 

“ They couldn't think worse of me 
than you do,” she said. 

“Tf I tell them—— 

“ You won't tell them.” 

*' Do you ask me to lie for you ? ” 
he asked hoarsely. 

“Yes, Ido. You'll be sorry if you 
don’t. You'll be worse than sorry !”’ 

Both had spoken in tense whispers. 
Another moment’s silence was 
broken by the voice of the sheriff 
—he thrust his head up the stairway. 

“ Hullo!” he called. ‘ Run down 
the fox up there, Mr. Richmond ?” 

“No!” said Richmond. 

“There isn’t anybody around, 
eh?” 

“There is no one here,” 
Richmond. 

He took up the candle and went 
down the stairs. For a moment 
Victoria stood rigid with clenched 
hands and shut teeth—then she, too, 
went down. The constables were 
passing out through the sitting-room 
into the yard. When, in a few 
minutes, the sheriff turned to follow, 
Victoria moved to Richmond’s side 
—he had not looked at her. 

“Till never forgive you!” 
hissed in his ear fiercely. 
long as I live!” 

He passed her as though he had 
not heard; his handsome face was 
set like a white mask. They rode 
out of the yard, and she shut the 
door and went back into the kitchen. 
A kettle boiled on the hot stove; 


said 


she 
‘* Never, 


she made some coffee and set out 
upon the table such food as the 
pantry held. Then she went to the 
staircase door and called, unclench- 
ing her locked teeth for the first 
time. There was a blazing spot of 
scarlet on her cheeks, but otherwise 
she would be no whiter in her coffin. 
Arthur’s voice answered after a 
second call, and he appeared in the 
doorway. His eyes went quickly 
round the room and back to her. 

“Who was it?” he asked fear- 
fully. “I couldn’t hear and I didn’t 
dare stir. I thought he would open 
the door—see me. Who was it?” 

“Your brother,” said Victoria. 

“ Antony ?” 

“Yes, And the sheriff and his 
men—he had met them, I guess. 
They came to look for you—-a boy 
saw you hiding in the garden and 
told. That’s the way it was.” 

“ You—didn’t say anything ? ”’ 

“Tf I had you wouldn’t be here.” 
Then she turned upon him with a 
sudden outbreak of passion. ‘ You 
wicked boy—I.know what you've 
done !”’ she cried. 

“Oh, they told you! ... Is—is 
the man, the cashier—much hurt ? ”’ 

‘“‘ They said he was dying.” 

“Dying?” He whitened, biting 
his shaking lip. “I didn’t know it 
was as bad as that. And it was his 
own fault. I told him to keep still 
and hold his tongue. If he’d done 
that he would have been none the 
worse.’ His face, with its mixture 
of resentment, fright, and hardihood, 
was a curious thing to see. “ You 
think I’m a precious scamp, don’t 
you? Well, I won't say you're 
wrong. But I was only helping in 


this job. Did he—the other—get 
ciear off ? ”’ 

“T think he did.’ Then she 
pointed to the table. “ You had 


better. get something to eat,’’ she 
sdid. 
He nodded and sat down, begin- 


ning to eat and drink, doing both 


hungrily, More than once he broke 
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off, half starting up to listen to some 
imaginary sound without, several 
times glanced curiously at her set 
face and burning eyes, but hardly 
spoke at all until he had finished. 
Then, silent herself, or almost silent, 
she brought a bowl of warm water 
and bathed and bound his hurt arm. 
It was only a flesh wound, but the 
bullet had furrowed an ugly red 
groove from above the wrist to 
the elbow. He began some words 
of thanks, and she stopped them 
sternly. 

“Where you ought to be is the 
States prison,” she said. ‘‘ Seems 
to me it’s what you deserve, even if 
that man don’t die. But you're right 
when you say your people mustn’t 
know. If you're caught it will about 
kill your mother and sister, and 
there’s your brother just going to 
be married-——” 

“What? I didn’t know that! 
But, of course, I didn’t.” He 
shrugged and laughed. ‘“‘ But he 
always did have the luck—Tony ! 
You'll tell me that’s because he runs 
straight, I suppose ? ”’ 

“JT don’t want to talk about him 
—he isn’t anything to me,’ said 
Victoria. Her mouth was dogged. 
“ I was going to say that I'll help you 
get away soon as it’s late enough to 
be safe. If you get across the river 
to Emerson in time for the night 
cars you'll be in Canada by morning. 
I've got money enough for that, if 
you want it, and Go in here and 
keep still, I know who it is—she’ll 
go directly! Quick!” 

She opened the staircase-door and 
pushed him through. Until the 
sudden jingle of the sledge bells cane 
she had utterly forgotten Delia and 
her coming back. Was Richmond 
with her? He would never dare, 
she thought as she hurried to the 
door. Delia stood on the steps 
huddled in her wraps; the light of 
the full bright moon showed her 
lovely face eager and round-eyed in 
the circle of her hood; she pushed 
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in with a little surge and flutter of 
excitement. 

* Antony didn’t come for me, I 
couldn’t wait any longer—they’ll 
send him along to get the sledge 
soon as he goes in. Why ever are 
you all in the dark this way, Vic- 
toria? And, oh, is it really true?” 
she cried. 

“What?” asked Victoria tersely. 

Delia passed through to the 
kitchen and sat down by the stove, 
Icosening her cloak. “ About the 
shooting at the bank at Hampton, 
of course’ she began. Somebody 
had come and told Ed. They said the 
she1:tf had been searching the school- 
heuse for the man. That wasn’t so, 
was it?. . . Did he believe that she 
—Victoria—had hidden him?.., 
He was real silly! Most likely who- 
ever it was was hiding in the woods 
somewhere, and would get away over 
the river before morning... . It 
was queer that Antony had not come 
for her the way he had promised | 
Alice would send him along soon as 
she could. But it might be a long 
time, and the horses would get cold 
waiting. They would be best put 
under the shelter of the lean-to if 
Victoria would help her. She rose 
and paused, staring surprised at the 
gesture that stopped her. 

“No,” Victoria said. ‘ I want you 
to go back, Delia.” 

“‘ Back ? ’’ Delia cried, and looked 
with rounded blue eyes. ‘‘ Why, 
Victoria ” 

“ Yes, Ido. Not home—that’s too 
far. Back to the Proctors’, You can 
drive yourself, easily enough—there’s 
no need to wait. I—can’t have you 
here the night over, Delia. I can’t!” 

“Why ever not?” cried Delia, 
bewildered. And then her face 
changed. ‘Oh!’ she exclaimed, 
* you don’t mean it’s really true ? ” 

iz¢ ‘True ? - 

“ What the sheriff thought. That 
you've hidden him here—that man 
—the bank thief! ... I believe 
you have | You have Victoria!” 
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“No, wo!” Victoria denied 
hoarsely. ‘‘ Delia ” 
“You have! You wouldn’t look 


like that if you hadn't. ‘Fhat’s why 
you don’t want me to stay. -That’s 
why you didn’t when I came with 
Antony. A-h-h-h!’’ Delia shricked. 

She faced the staircase-door as it 
was thrown open and Arthur ap- 
peared there—her voice, excited, 
raised, shrilly-sweet, had carried 
through. His exclamation of her 
name had been as loud. To Victoria, 
standing confounded, it seemed that 
with a movement they were clinging 
to each other, she with kisses, ques- 
tions, wild little cries of ecstasy, 
understanding, incredulity, wonder. 
Stupefied for a moment, the next a 
wave of wrath swept upon her. This 
was Antony’s wife who was in his 
brother’s arms—Antony’s. He was 
betrayed, befooled, cheated by them 
both: As her passionate sense of 
indignity and insult had mercilessly 
beaten down the love that her pride 
hid as a shameful thing, soit in 
turn was conquered by her instinc- 
tive impulse of indignant defence and 
championship, She tried to pull the 
girl away. 

‘“ How dare you ? ” she burst out. 
“How dare you, Delia? You— 
know what he’s done, And you're 
Antony’s wife—Antony’s !”’ 

“Tm not, then |!’ cried Delia, and 
dragged herself free. ‘‘ I’m not, and 
I won’t be—no, I won’t! I always 
loved Arthur—always, although no- 
body knew. We should have been 
married long ago if he hadn’t gone 
away. It ’most killed me when I 
thought he was dead; folks pitied 
his mother. I laughed when I heard 
them. Who pitied me? Antony! I 
was going to matry him because he 
asked me; because a girl has got 
to marry some time—because I 
thought I’d make out to stand 
things better if I was called by 
Arthur’s name. But, as for 
caring ” She laughed and 
stamped her foot; her face was fierce, 


her blue eyes flaming. In the midst 
of her bewilderment Victoria found 
time to marvel at the passion that 
had been hidden under her rose 
skin, her sweet docility. ‘‘ What he’s 
done ?’’ she cried scoffingly. “I 
guess I don’t care what he’s done! 
Oh, you’re good, Victoria Rayne—I 
guess you'd ‘most die before you 
cared for a man that wasn’t good 
too! I’m not made that way ; he’s 
alive—that’s all.I want to know! 
.. . Arthur, we must get away to- 
night—now, this minute !” 

“ Get away ?”’ Arthur stammered. 
He had: accepted rather than re- 
turned her caresses, had seemed 
carried off his feet by her vehemence. 
Now, recovering, he caught her 
hands: “ By Jove, Delia! you 
don’t mean ” 

That she would come with him ? 
Yes—what else? Delia answered 
through her teeth. They must get 
across the river and on into Canada 
without delay. It would most likely 
be safe for him there, or, if it seemed 
that it was not safe, they would go 
to England. Antony’s sledge, waiting 
outside, would take them; but they 
must lose no time, since Antony 
himself might come. All this she 
poured out rapidly as she fastened 
her cloak and pulled on her wadded 
gloves, her back turned to Victoria, 
standing ignored and helpless. With 
the same feverish haste, and pausing 
for no farewell, she ran across into 
the sitting-room, beckoning him to 
follow, paused with her hand almost 
upon the door, looked from the 
window, and recoiled with a gasp 
and a stifled cry : 

“ There’s somebody there !’’ 

“What ? Outside?” 

“By the yard fence—a man—I 
saw his shadow in the moonlight. 
It must be the sheriff or one of 
his men. They’re watching the 
house !” 

“Tf I go out to the sledge he will 
see—I shall be taken!” said Arthur 
hoarsely, 


in 
oat 
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They looked at each other with 
white faces. The man recovered 
himself first. He pushed the girl back 
into the lighted kitchen. 

“You must drive away alone,” he 
whispered ; “ that’s our only chance. 
I'll go out by the back and keep to 
the woods to the point where the 
road forks to the river. You can 
pick me up there. Drive slowly, and 
it will give me time.” 

He was gone with the words ; the 
sound of his quick feet died on the 
frozen snow. ‘As Delia ran again into 
the sitting-room, Victoria, rousing, 
sprang after her. 

“ Delia ” 

“Tm going,” said Delia doggedly. 

She opened the door and darted 
out. Victoria caught her arm; she 
wrenched it away, sprang into the 
sledge, dragging the rugs round her, 
and lashed the horses. It glided 
swiftly through the gate into the 
road. Victoria, following, calling her 
name again, started back with a 
half-scream from the figure that rose 
up at her side—the sheriff. 

“‘ All right, Miss Rayne,” he said 
in his comfortable voice, but whis- 
pering. “‘ Seeing the sledge waiting 
I reckoned I'd lay low till it was 
gone ifI could. Miss Forde’s driving 
herself home, eh? ’”’ He looked at 
her; the moonlight betrayed her 
pallor, her dilated eyes. ‘‘ Don't 
want to scare you, my dear, but the 
fact is that fellow of ours is around 
here somewhere, sure enough.” 

“ Here?” 

“ That’s so, or I miss my guess by 
a mile. You sce, I couldn’t seem to 
make out what had got lum, seeing 
that he was about used up when 
those smartys from Hampton lost 
him in the woods. So I've been 
having another talk to the boy. 
Seems he didn’t say all he might 
before, thinking he’d catch a licking 
for poking in where he'd no business 
to poke—otherwise, your garden. 
Says now that he chased the stoat 
under the lean-to, and saw the man 
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there, crouched down by the wall. 
No doubt about it’s Leing the right 
one, because it was ligh* enough for 
him to see that he was tying a hand- 
kerchief around his arm. He must 
have dodged us somehow, a while 
ago, but he can’t be far. I’ve sent 
a brace of my men back into the 
woods, and. 

“ Into the woods ?” 

“ That’s so. They'll draw this way 
and roust him out, I reckon. If he 
shows fight—— Hullo!” 

A whistle, piercingly loud, had 
broken the silence ; another followed 
it, and another, and from among the 
trees a figure darted out into the 
road. For an instant it stood 
motionless, then ran towards the 
slowly-moving sledge, not a hundred 
yards away. Victoria’s cry was 
drowned in a second shout from the 
sheriff ; his horse was fastened at a 
corner of the schoolhouse fence ; he 
rushed towards it and stopped. The 
sledge was at a standstill, and the 
flying figure had reached and sprung 
into it; the moonlight showed his 
white face, the gleam of what was 
held in his leveled hand. 

“Stand!” he shouted. “ Look at 
this, and up with your hands, or I'll 
put one through your skull!” 

There was a report, and thesheriff’s 
hat dropped from his head ; a bullet 
had pierced the crown. He put up 
his haads with a stamp and a curse. 
. . . Delia, on her feet, lashed the 
horses; the figure beside her, with 
its steady arm, did not stir; the 
sledge slid away down the long 
straight road... . Victoria heard 
another shout and the dull thud 
of hoofs on the snow behind her, 
turned and, as Richmond half- 
reined in almost at her side, caught 
the bridle and dragged with her 
whole weight upon it. Desperately, 
at the peril of her life, as the startled 
horse backed and plunged, she clung 
to it, trying to keep him back. 

“ Wait !|’* she cried. ‘‘ Don’t stop 
him! Let him go—let him go!” 
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“Tet him go? Why, it’s that 
scoundrel! I heard him fire!” 

“ Yes, yes, 1 know! But don’t go. 
He may shoot you! Stop, stop!’ 
she cried. 

She staggered, nearly falling as 
he tore the reins free; the horse 
dashed down the road; the sheriff 
cried out an unheeded warning. In 
a minute he had vanished, as the 
sledge had done, round the bend that 
led to the river. . , . There camethe 
crack of a shot, followed by a cry of 
Tage or pain. Victoria screamed and 
tushed to the sheriff’s horse; she 
dragged her arm away when he 
would have stopped her. 

“Let me go!” she said fiercely. 
“You'd better—he’s hurt 1” 

She was in the saddle with one 
alert spring; as a child she had 
ridden bare-back a hundred times, 
and this was nothing to her. Round 
the bend and the river was in sight 
—was close, lying in its ice-locked 
sleep, level, broad, and black between 
the snow-topped banks. The sledge 
was in advance, and Delia, crouching 
down, had the reins. Richmond was 
hardly fifty yards behind; he had 
not, it seemed, been hit. Arthur was 
still standing ; he shouted as they 
tan down the slope and on to the ice. 

“Stop, you fool!” he cried. 
*‘ Stop, or I'll shoot again, and shoot 
to hit, confound you |” 

His pistol hand dropped as he 
raised it ; he collapsed upon the seat 
with a cry—he had recognised his 
pursuer. Delia flung him the reins 
and steod up, turning her face, 
clutching the side of the sledge ; 
her hood had slipped back, her hair 
fallen—it streamed out like a ruddy 
flag. 

“ You stop us, Antony Richmond, 


and I’ll shoot !’’ she shrieked. “I 
will ! It’s Arthur — it’s your 
brother ! ”’ 


She shrieked again in terror. The 
sledge had reached the middle of the 
river. Suddenly, with a cracking 
volley of reports like a rattle of 


musketry, the ice broke away a bare 
yard behind, and. a surge of black 
water gaped through. Richmond, on 
the bank, saw it, saw her, heard, 
and tried to draw rein, just too late. 
His horse, gathered for the spring, 
jumped, and half-checked in the leap, 
stumbled and threw him, Victoria 
screamed as the terrified animal 
struggled riderless up the bank. She 
threw herself out of the saddle, ran, 
and saw him lying motionless; his 
head had struck in falling, and he 
was stunned. A huge piece of ice 
broke away as she looked, so nearly 
under him that his hand lay at its 
edge. She was on her knees at his 
side in another minute. Blood 
trickled from a cttt on his forehead, 
and he was quite insensible. ... 
All down the river, wrenched, burst, 
shattered by the furious swell of the 
water beneath, it seemed that the 
ice was breaking up; everywhere 
was cracking, rending, churning, 
grinding. ., . Where they rested 
was awash. ; .. He was too heavy 
to lift or carry. If, before he re- 
covered his senses——- He opened 
his eyes, stared at her stupidly, tried 
to raise himself, presently struggied 
up on to his feet, stood swaying, 
giddy, and dazed. . . . As she half- 
supported, half-dragged him up the 
bank the ice they had left broke from 
it and whirled crashing into the 
murderous, knife-edged mass over 
which the released water foamed. . . 
She looked across the stream and saw 
the sledge safe upon its further side. 
Richmond made a gesture that way, 
but he looked only at her. His 
bewildered face was as hollowed and 
grey as, little more than an hour ago, 
hers had been. 

“Tt is Arthur,” he said hoarsely, 
* Arthur—iiving ? ”’ 

“ Yes,” she answered, and paused. 
“ He—told me he went away because 
he was in trouble ” 

“T know that.” 

“And that he pretended to be 
killed in that railway accident as the 
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best way out of it—because he knew 
he could never come back.’’ She 
stopped again. “He said he was 
only helping the men who got the 
money from the bank at New 
Hampton, and that he didn’t mean 
to shoot. I think that was true.” 

“It—it was he ” 

“Ves, I found him under the 
lean-to, and brought him in—1 
didn’t know him till then. He said 
there was something wrong—that 
he must get away again without any 
of you knowing. Then you came, and 
T hid him. Afterwards I lied ahout 
it. What else could I do? If he’d 
been taken it would just have killed 
your mother, , .. Then Delia came 
—he heard her voice—she would go 
with him. I tried to keep her—she 
says she has cared for him always, 
not for you.” 

“Tt must be kept from her.” He 
passed the mention of Delia by. 
“ Better a thousand times she should 
continue to think him dead thgn 
know.” 

“Tt can be, most likely. Nobody 
knows but me—the sheriff didn’t see. 
They will get across to Canada and 
perhaps go to England, Delia said. 
Most likely they will; she has plenty 
of money. And he hasn't been using 
his own name.” 

“ Vou have saved my life, or some- 
thing like it. And I ” 

“T guess I wouldn’t stand by to 
see a dog drown if I could help it. 
And I don’t want to hear you 
say anything else,” said Victoria 
curtly. 

Not another word was said on the 
way back to the schoolhouse. Vic- 
toria walked as though she were 
alone ; the frozen snow on which she 
trod was not harder or, whiter than 
her set face. Nobody was visib‘e 
when they reached it; the sheriff 
had vanished ; the door stood open 
as she had left it when she ran out. 
She went up the path without 
pausing or turning, and he followed 
and stopped her, 
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“‘ There’s nothing to say,” he said 
hoarsely. “I know that. I can’t 
even thank you except for my 
mother. Say? What can a man 
say who has insulted a woman, and 
she the woman he would choose to 
be on his knees to if he could?” 
He met the flash of her eyes, her 
frown, and halfilaughed. ‘ Yes, 
that’s true enough—you may as well 
know it! But if a fool has snapped 
the handcuffs on his own wrists he 
must hold his tongue and wear them. 
The only shred of excuse for me is 
that when I did it I’d never seen 
you. Oh, that’s true too! How 


does it happen that a man may see 
a woman a hundred times and yet 
never see her until, all at once, he 
There’s no 


can see no other? ... 


use in talking like this. I won't 
trouble you with it again, or with 
myself. Good-night.” 

He turned away. Victoria stood 
with clenched teeth. ... He was 
almost at the gate. If he passed 
it His name broke from her lips 
like a desperate thing that struggled 
for freedom. 

“ Antony!” she gasped. 

Even as the word found voice she 
almost made as though she would 
have forced it back, for the pride 
that battled with her love was 
fiercely strong. It was little more 
than a whisper, but the passion and 
pleading of it carried and pierced 
like a cry. And Richmond turned 
and stared incredulous, and in the 
moonlight saw her eyes. 
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HO would have 
imagined that 


Novikoff’s hand- 
some, genial 
exterior, with its 
six feet of stal- 
wart stature, its 
well-poised Lead, its small, pointed, 
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beneath Alexis’ 


grizzled moustache, and its frank 
blue eyes, beat, this May day, the 
saddest heart in Greyhouse School 2 

For to Alexis Novikoff, ten years 
now foreign language master at Grey- 
house, it had this day been intimated 
that his services in that capacity 
would no longer be required after 
the close of the present term. The 
close of the midsummer term is, of 
course, the close of the scholastic 


year. All things new begin in 
September. The new headmaster, 
for instance, had entered upon his 
rule of the school in the previous 
September, and, wisely going slow 
at first, he had not begun to make 
drastic changes till he had found his 
feet, as it were. And next September 
was to see many changes—the 


foreign language mastership one of ' 


them. 

Everybody knows that the 
Russian is the finest linguist in the 
world, and Novikoff was fabled to be 
the master of twelve languages. To 
possess knowledge is, however, one 
thing ; to impart it quite another. 
Boys with a natural aptitude for 
picking up foreign tongues had 
flourished apace under monsieur ; 
forms generally had not. And his 
disciplinary methods left much to 
be desired. He had the grand 
manner. ‘“‘ To-day, gentlemen, you 
will do me the honour of translating 
Exercise Forty-three,” or ‘ You will 
now please stand, and we will 
resume La Croix’s ‘Les Jacobins,’”’ 
Then, with gentle irony, ‘‘ Which I 
will ask you to regard as an exercise 
in translation only, for its historical 
accuracy makes it hardly suitable to 
swpport even the leg of a table.” 

Of course, a man like this was a 
prime favourite with laggards and 
dullards. Fellows cribbed openly 
beneath his nose. 

Truscott, the new young head (too 
young, some said, for he was only 
thirty-three), had hesitated for some 
time before giving Novikoff the 
happy despatch. For Alexis Novikoff 
had cast a spell over him. He felt 
au intellectual child in the big 
Russian’s presence. But Truscott 
had not been chosen for this impor- 
tant post without a reason. He was 
a man of purpose and character. 
He was a bullet-headed, square- 
jawed athlete, whohad always butted 
in and got his way somehow. So, 
though with some misgivings and 
profound regret, he had presented, 
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vulgo vocatio, the order of the boot to 
Novikoff ;- and thus, on this May 
day, we find Alexis Novikeff the 
unhappiest man in England. 
Novikoff was bound for the river, 
whose winding banks constituted his 
favourite walk. Here, in the rich 
long grass, he would make a couch 
and read, while his colleagues played 
cricket and tennis and golf. He had 
never followed games, but in his 
youth he had been an officer in the 
Imperial Chasseurs, and seen service 
too—token of which was the great 
dented sabre which stretched its 
majestic length over his mantelpiece. 
And there breathed no boy at Grey- 
house who had not, one time or 
another, listened with parted lips 
and bright eyes to Novikoff’s tales 
of the one campaign—that against 
Turkey—in which he had been 
engaged. When the class-room was 
cosy and warm on a winter evening, 
but ten minutes or so having to go 
before the dispersal hour of six, and 
masters and boys were involuntarily 
“easing up” at the end of a long 
day’s study, it was a favourite lure, 
that “ Will you tell us, monsieur, 
how the Chasseurs took the standard 
at Olga-Demisod ?’’ Novikoff wasn’t 


-always in the mood, but sometimes 
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the bait would prove irresistible, and 
then for ten priceless minutes the 
roomful of boys would behold a 
sombre picture of carnage, would 
listen to the clash of steel and the 
boom of cammon, would go with the 
“ Czar’s Darlings” as, in the gather- 
ing dusk, they swept up the hnll and 
hewed their way to where the 
Crescent blazed upon its green 
ground. So would he make the past 
live again, until a riot of voices and 
@ rain of footfalls in the corridor 
without told his entranced listeners 
that they were back in humdrum 
England; thatthe veteran pacing 
the class-room was no longer a soldier 
but a simple schoolmaster ; that the 
sabre he had wielded im that 
desperate foray had been idle these 
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many years; that the green corn 
was now waving peacefully over 
friend and foe of Olga-Demirod. 

“ Well, I will show him!” ex- 
claimed Novikoff, as he slashed the 
tushes with his cane. ‘ This term 
they shall learn something. They 
shall ! My sword shall flash no more 
in the air, but my pencil shall flash 
through the detention book. I shall 
be gone when the results are known, 
but the world shall read how Grey- 
house has done in its languages.” 

For at the end of this term were 
held certain test examinations, in 
which many schools measured their 
strength. Oxford and Cambridge 
combined in supplying these tests, 
which were of sufficient importance 
to warrant the Press in publishing a 
brief epitome of results and distinc- 
tions. It would be Novikoff’s last 
chance of showing his mettle, for the 
Greyhouse French and German sub- 
mitted to the examiners would be 
all of his teaching. 

“T will show him!” said the 
Russian, twisting his mustachios with 
nervous fingers, and as he rounded a 
bend of the river he almost ran into 
two of his most dilatory pupils. 
Boulter and Pyke, of the Upper 
Fifth, sprawled at ease by a clump 
of blackberry bushes. were filling 
the air with cigarette smoke. 

“Hal” Monsieur stopped. ‘This 
is a double offence !” 

Both boys sprang to their feet, 
threw away their cigarettes, and 
taised their hats, all, apparently, in 
one movement. 

“A double offence!’’ exclaimed 
Novikoff, “Out of bounds and 
smoking !”” 

He regarded them keenly as they 
stood dumbly before him. To make 
excuses would be futile. They had 
been caught red-handed. It was, too, 
an entire surprise. The invasion of 
this quiet retreat by master or prefect 
had been in their minds a contin- 
gency not worth considering. They 
had forgotten Novikoff, 
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“Two most serious offences! I 
must report you to the headmaster.” 

Now, both Boulter and Pyke had 
far from blameless records; both 
were over seventeen and not high up 
in the school for their years. It 
behovel them, therefore, to keep 
clear of the head as much as pos- 
sible; for to youths of this age, who 
have proved themselves neither very 
usefui nor very ornamental, and at 
the same time coming rather too 
frequently into the Presence on ore 
score and another, short shrift is 
sometimes dealt out by a head- 
master inclined to be quick-tempered. 

. “ Please, sir,” began Pyke, “ won’ 

you give us something yourself ; ” 

“Don’t send us to the head, mon- 
sieur!” pleaded Boulter. 

The sternness in Novikofi’s face 
relaxed a little. Having himself just 
experienced a touch of the new 
head’s quality, he could afford to be 
sympathetic. 

“Tt is serious,” he said. ‘‘ But I 
will give you a chance. Sit down!” 
He gestured towards the blackberry 
bushes, himself striding towards a 
fallen tree and seating himself there- 
upon. “ You,” he went on, “ are 
among the worst ” 

“Oh, sir!” cried Pyke. 

“—of my French scholars,” was 
monsieur's continuation. ‘ You are 
very inattentive, very idle. No 
good!”’ And he shook his head. 

By their silence Boulter and Pyke 
seemed to admit that there was a 
substratum of solid truth in this 
impeachment. 

“ Well, let us consider.”” Monsieur 
crossed his legs and regarded them 
judicially. ‘‘ You shall have benefit 
of clergy.” 

“ Oh, thank you, sir!” they cried 
in a breath. 

“You comprehend, then?” said 
Novikoff. ‘‘ What exactly do I 
imply, Boulter, when I say ‘ benefit 
of clergy’? ” 

Boulter looked doubtful. 

“ Pyke, will you tell us?” 


The schoolmaster often carries his 
class-room manner into the open. 

“Well, sir,” said Pyke hopefully, 
benefit of clergy had something to 
do with the clergy not being judged 
by ordinary laws.’ 

Boulter saw light now. He and 
Pyke were ‘‘ exceptionals.” 

Novikoft expounded his meaning. 

“‘Man,” he said, “in his desire for 
progress, has always displayed in- 
genuity in advancing knowledge. I 
suppose it was with the idea of 
cucouraging study that an ability 
to read was sufficient in olden times 
to save a man’s neck from the halter. 
Boulter and Pyke, I will give you a 
chance to claim your ‘clergy.’ To- 


morrow afternoon I propose to set. 


a passage to be translated in writing 
from chapter four of ‘ Les Jacobins.’ 
It will be necessary for the class to 
study the whole chapter. If, Boulter 
and Pyke, you both make seventy- 
five per cent. of the total marks 
obtainable, you shall save your necks. 
If you fall below that standard, I 
shall report you to the headmaster 
for this double offence... . You 
may go.” 

They got up and went, and as 
they trod the turf of the river bank 
it was as if they were already 
treading the carpet of the head’s 
study. 

As for Alexis Novikoff, when they 
had gone he drew a silver cigarette- 
case from his pocket and took there- 
from a slender yellow cigarette. 
Lighting it, he smiled defiantly 

“T will show him!” cried Alexis 
Novikoff. “I shall not be here, but 
my glory will be in the papers.” 


II. 


Boulter and Pyke went straight 
to their study and got down their 
“Jacobins.” Cribs of Homer and 
all those old boys abounded, but no 
one apparently had ever taken the 
trouble to translate ‘‘ Les Jacobins.” 
And here they had to get up a 
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chapter of it. A chapter! Truc, 
the form. had «lready translated 
chapter four orally, so they werc 
going back on their tracks, as it 
were; but skipping through it 
orally—and in the casual manner 
that characterised the Upper Fifth’s 
skip—was a very different mattcr 
from translating a chance-chosen 
passage in writing, in forty minutes, 
and unaided save by a dictionary ! 

_“Can’t be done!” said Boulter. 
“We shall have to go before the old 
man. If we could only get someone 
to give us a leg up ” 

“ Who is there?” 

“JT have it!” 
“ Mettais.” 

“ Mettais!” Pyke was scornful. 
“He won't understand this jaw- 
cracking stuff any more than we 
do.” 

Mettais was a French boy, etat 
fourteen or thereabouts, who had 
come to Greyhouse at Christmas, 
having previously been to a prepara- 
tory school for a year. He was a 
pale, dark-haired youth with a 
typical Gallic temperament. Though 
he knew English as yet but imper- 
fecily, his services as translator werc 
frequently requisitioned by his 
brethren of the Lower Fourth, who 
found him decidedly helpful. He 


cried Boulter. 


.was in dormitory thirty-nine, of 


which Boulter and Pyke were also 
members, but he had not come under 
their notice to any extent. But 
now 

“ Bouly,” said Pyke, ‘that was 
an inspiration. As it happens, 
Mettais is to be court-martialled 


to-night for making some disrespect- 


ful remarks about perfide Albion ” 

“ There'll be an awful row if he’s 
booted,” said Boulter. 

“He won't be. It’s only a rag. 
No one takes him seriously.” 

“What's the court-martial got to 
do with this?” demanded Boulter, 
bringing his fist down on the hateful 
“ Jacobins.” 

“ Everything.” 


Pyke strode to 
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the door and hailed a passing boy of 
the fag order, ‘Seen Mettais ?”’ he 
asked. 

“No.” And the fag hurried on. 

“Then go and see if you can see 
him.” 

“T say, can’t you get someone 
else, Pyke?” 

“No. You're. the very man. 
Don’t be long.” 

Pyke and Boulter were held in far 
more awe than the average prefect, 
thanks to their summary methods 
of dealing with refractory persons, 
and the fag retired sulkily to execute 
the errand. He returned twenty 
minutes later with Mettais. 

“To see you—yes?” demanded 
Mettais, flashing his dark eyes upon 
the two seniors. 

“To see us,” replied Pyke blandly, 
“Thanks, Clarke; close the door. 
Pray be seated, mossoo.”’ 

Mettais, regarding them with no 
little suspicion, sat down. 

“Tt has come to our ears,” said 
Pyke, “ that an inquiry is to be held 
into certain conduct of which you 
have lately been guilty in your 
dormitory—which is also ours,” 

“ Indeed, I spoke but in defence |” 
cried Mettais, rising with a dramatic 
gesture. 

“We can quite believe you. But 
they are a dull lot at your end. 
Now, it happens that we have a 
great sympathy with your country, 
mossoo , 

Mettais bowed. ; 

“and we propose to side with 
you when the court-martial comes 
on , 


“ You are the chaps most honour- 
able and nice!” cried Mettais. “I 
kiss my hands to you!” ; 

“ Spare us that,” said Pyke hur- 
tiedly. “I was going to add that 
we are willing to help you on 
conditions,” 

“And they are?” 
Mettais impetuously. 

“Don’t hurry us so, d’Artagnan ! 
‘They are very simple. We simply 


demanded 
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want you.to give us a leg-up with 
this bally French.” 

“ That will fill me with a pleasure 
most profound,” cried Mettais, for, 
to tell the truth, his life in thirty-nine 
had not been too smooth hitherto, 
and he saw the advantage of making 
two powerful allies. 

“ Thanks,” said Pyke, with British 
abruptness. “Start in now, will 
you?” And he pointed to a chair. 

“ Certainement,’ said Mettais, 
taking the chair. 

“It’s some beastly stuff about 
the French Revolution. We want 
you to do your best with the English, 
and we'll write as you read it.” 

“T will do my best,” Mettais pro- 
mised him. . 

And so, till the bell went for school, 
Mettais translated ‘“‘ Les Jacobins.” 
Much of it was entirely beyond his 
comprehension, but, his thoughts on 
the ‘ dull lot ’’—he agreed heartily 
with that, the imbc‘ciles !—he fought 
like a hero with La Croix’s long and 
involved phrases. When he couldn’t 
take a hedge he scrambled through 
it; when he couldn’t negotiate a 
water-jump he waded knee-deep to 
the other side. He rode straight ; 
and the friends had made good pro- 
gress when the time came to knock 
off, . 

“ Thank you, mossoo,” said Pyke, 
heaving a deep breath. ‘It doesn’t 
tread exactly like Macaulay, but 
we've got the drift of the muck. 
We'll see that that court-martial is 
postponed, won’t we, Bouly ?” 

“ You are the nice chaps,” cried 
Mettais fervently. “It has been a 
pleasure.” 

Not yet ended, however,” said 
Boulter genially. ‘ There’s a big 
slice more. Let's see—when can 
you again attend the séance?” 

‘Ah, that is difficult! I have 
lines.” 

“ Before school to-morrow ? ” 

“My lines I must do.” 

“ Twelve-twenty till dinner?” 

“ Hélas! I am detained.” 


“Vou seem to be in the wars, 
miossoo. After dinner, then ? ”’ 

“It is my music lesson.” 

“‘ Get somebody else to have one 
instead of you.” - 

“Is it possible?” 

“ Generally. Get a substitute. It 
ts done.” 

“TJ will try—for I am grateful.” 

“That's right. But,’ added Pyke 
craitily, ““ we only say that the court- 
martial shall be postponed.” 

“Ah! Postponed? Put off? 
But when I have finished the 
chapter 2” 


“ Anybody,” said. Pyke grimly,’ 


“who tries to court-martial you will 
get my boot as a ” 

“Ah! It is good of you,’ Mettais 
deciared. 

“Now you can hook it,” said 
Pyke, and as Mettais disappeared he 
added to Boulter, “It’s benefit of 
clergy, Bouly—ain’t it ?” 

“It’s a rippin’ idea,” 
Bouly. 


cackled 


TI. 


Occupying the bed next to Met- 
tais’s was a youth called Dipsdale. 

Why Dipsdale learnt music none 
could imagine, for he displayed no 
talent whatever for this gentle art, 
the sounds he produced being the 
reverse to harmonious. However, 
there it was, and to Dipsdale Mettais 
broached the matter of a substitute 
for the morrow. It was approaching 
“Lights Out”? when Mettais mur- 
mired Dipsdale’s name in a gentle 
tone. 

“ Hullo!” said Dipsdale. 

“Will you, Dippisdale, be an 
excellent fellow and have your music 
lesson when I should have mine 
to-morrow ? ” asked Mettais. . 

“J like your cheek,’’ responded 
Dipsdale in a surly voice. 

“You will not—no?” 

“I will not—no.” 

Then ensued a silence, during 
which the lights were turned out. 
Presently, just as Dipsdale was in 
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the nodding stage, his name floated 
to his ears again. 

“ Dippisdale !”’ 

Dipsdale raised himself on elbow. 

“Confound you, what is it?” 

_ “Will you have your music lesson 
iustead of me to-morrow? ” 

“‘ Look here, young Mettais,” said 
Dipsdale in a hoarse whisper, “ don’t 
you imagine that because those 
brutes Pyke and Boulter have told 
us to postpone your court-martial 
till they can go into it themselves, 
you can cheek anyone you like. 
Shut up!” 

But Mettais had the long upper 
lip that is not easily silenced. He 
waited a minute, and then said : 

“Dippisdale!"” ~ 

“Say another word,” growled 
Dipsdale, ‘and I'll turn your bed 
over,” 

“May Iremind you that you owe 
me fivepence, Dippisdale ? ” said the 
Gaul in a sharper tone. 

“What of it?” uneasily de- 
manded Dipsdale. 

“T remind you,” said Mettais. 
“You will pardon me, for I 
understand your position. But— 
what you say in English ?—one 
good turn deserve another. Take 
my music lesson, and I say no mote 
about the fivepence till you are 
flushed.” 

' Dipsdale exploded, and Pyke thun- 
dered : 

“ Shut up, down there!” 

“TH think about it,” grunted 
Dipsdale. ‘‘ Ask me again in the 
morning.” 


Many of us—most of us, perhaps— 
waste our time envying people whom 
we consider more fortunately circum- 
stanced than ourselves. We think 
what a lucky dog that popular actor 
is, paid a big salary for strolling 
about a sunlit garden in a summer 
suit and saying cheeky things that 
make everybody laugh. Jolly way 
of getting a living. But we forget 
that he has to say these cheeky 
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things every night and two aiter- 
noons a week for six or perhaps 
twelve months, in heat waves and 
cold snaps, whether he’s feeling fit 
or got tLe blues—saying the same 
old things every night. He perhaps 
envies you, genial pittite, with your 
liberty to stray where you will of an 
evening. Some envy the millionaire, 
forgetting that there are few things 
Icft in life that can give him a thrill. 
Some envy the celebrated footballer 
—forgetting what arduous. training 
and self-denial are necessary to the 
attaining of his perfection. And the 
masters at Greyhouse who pro- 
nounced Mr. Wishing, the music 
master, the luckiest dog in Christen- 
dom because he was engaged to 
Maggie Minchin, the prettiest girl in 
the neighbourhood, little knew what 
a dance Maggie led him. 

As ill-luck would have it, the 
telephone system had. at last em- 
braced Greyhouse in 
anuulling toils, and the new toy was 
very popular. The ‘phone was used 
on the slightest provocation. The 
matron found it most useful for 
ordering things from the village. 
Golfers were for ever ringing up the 
masters from the club-house. The 
headmaster’s study was connected 
with all the principal departments of 
the school. Of course, Dr. Minchin 
was one of the first to have. the 
‘phone installed, and Maggie was 
cooing over it to people all day long. 
And especially did she coo to Mr. 
Wishing. 

On the morning following Dips- 
dale’S conversation with Mettais, 
Mr. Wishing was called to the ‘phone 
by the butler during breakfast. He 
went out blushing. Everyone knew 
why he was called out of Hall so 
frequently: Pyke, in his nice way, 
would clear his throat loudly and 
look across at Boulter. But, in spite 
of this, the other masters envied 
Mr. Wishing. 

“Yes?” said Mr. Wishing with 
his ear to the receiver. 


its space- 
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“Oh! Is that Mr. Wishing ? Miss 
Minchin speaking.” 

“ Yes, dear.” 

“Oh! I’m so sorry to bother you, 
Harold. Are you having break- 
fast?” 

“ Well, no.. I thought I wouldn’t 
bring my porridge out. It might 
have caused remark,” replied Mr. 
Wishing. 

A delightful laugh greeted this 
sally. 

“Don't be silly. I meant, weve 
you having breakfast when I called 
you up?” 

“TI was grabbing what I could. 
The staff contains a number of 
hearty eaters,” 

“ Well,” cooed Maggie, “ can you 
play nine holes this afternoon ? ” 

“ So sorry, dea:. Music lesson.” 

“Oh, bother the music lesson!’ 

“Yes, that’s how I feel. But it’s 
my living.” 

“Can’t you put it off?” 

“Tmpossible.”” He could hear her 
pouting, and felt apprehensive. 

“Very well. Then I shan’t cry off 
the Vicar’s garden-party to come to 
the cricket match on Saturday.” 

“Oh, darling!” 

“Well, you won’t make sacrifices 
for me!’’ Her coo was growing 
chilly. 

““ My dear ——" 

“ Will you fry 2?” 

“Yes, I'll iry/” 

“ All right. Half-past two.” 

And Maggie Minchin rang off on 
the instant. There is a psycho- 
logical moment at which a con- 
versation of this sort ought to come 
to an end, and Maggie knew by 
experience when it had arrived. 


IV. 


‘The headmaster of Greyhouse was 
reading a letter. It was a strange 
letter, and he was reading it with 
difficulty. It was for the most part 
in French, but there were quaint 
interpolationsin English. And some- 


how or other Mr. Truscott translated 
the jumble into a complaint from 
Madame Meitais to the effect that 
Jules was not progressing in his music 
as he should properly be doing; 
that, indeed, he appeared to be 
receding rather than progressing. 
Would Monsieur le Directeur suggest 
that Jules’ musical studies be 
discontinued? He had not the 
talent—hein ? It was a queer jumble, 
but Madame Mettais, a business-like 
woman, managed to inicr pretty 
sharply that she was practically 
throwing away money on an expen- 
sive extra. 

A rather serious expression stole 
over Mr. ‘Truscott’s strong, clean- 
shaven face. This was not the first 
complaint he had received about 
unsatisfactory advance in music. 
The matter must be looked into. 
He rang for the butler. 

‘* Please go to the music-room and 
find out frem the time-table when 
Master Mettais has his lesson and 
when he practises.” 

The butler was soon back. 

“Master Mettais practises from 
seven to seven-thirty on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, sir, and has his lesson 
to-day at two-thirty.” 

‘Thank you,” said the head. 

A few minutes later he rose from 
his desk and strolled from his house 
into the school proper; arrived 
there he sought the music-room. 

As Mr. Truscott approached that 
chamber of melody—teal and alleged 
—strange sounds fell on his ear. 
They seemed to be the result of some- 


one hitting the keys with his clenched 


fists. 

Mr. Truscott was willing to grant 
that this kind of performance was not 
likely to bring a glow of pride to 
Madame Mettais’ heart during the 
vacations. 

He walked into the music-room. 
Crouched on the stool in front of the 
piano, perfunctorily hammering his 
way through some easy classical 
selection, was a junior Loy ; but that 
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boy was not Mettais. Lolling in a 
chair by his side was a prefect named 
McCullum, who occasionally acted 
as Mr. Wishing’s understudy at the 
organ, At the moment of the head- 
master’s entrance he had his nose in 
an illustrated daily paper. 

Observing the head, the junior 
boy sat erect, and, by way of simu- 
lating industry, uppercut three black 
notes in the treble and administered 
a short-arm jab to five white notes 
in the bass. McCullum dropped his 
paper and became the earnest teacher 
on the instant. 

“One moment,” said the head, 
and the music ceased, “‘ What is your 
name?” 

“ Dipsdale, sir.” 

“Ts this the usual time for your 
lesson ?”’ 

“Tm having mine now instead of 
Mettais, sir,’ 


“Oh, I see! By Mr. Wishing’s 
permission, I presume ?” 
“ Ves, sir.” 


“And you,” to McCullum, “ are 
deputising for Mr. Wishing ?” 

“ Yes, sir.’” 

The head’s eyes wandered to the 
illustrated paper. 

“JT see, Thank you.” Then, to 
Dipsdale : “ When you have finished 
your lesson, will you be good enough 
to find Mettais and send him to 
me?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Dipsdale, 

Mettais came in, bowed gracefully, 
and stood at attention. Mr. Truscott 
inclined his head. 

“Oh, Mettais? ... Yes. 
Er—I have received a complaint 
from your mother, Mettais, that you 
are not progressing in your music as 
you should do. Do you practise 
regularly on your days?” 

“ Always, monsieur,” 

“And as to your lessons. Why 
are you not taking your lesson to- 
day?” 

“T shall take 
instead, monsieur,” 


it to-morrow 
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“T trust you will. But why are 
you not taking it to-day?” 

Mettais hesitated. The head 
regarded him keenly. Mettais had 
learned that he must never tell tales. 


“I—I am _ otherwise engaged, 
nionsieur.” 
“Indeed! And what sort of an 


engagement is it that takes prece- 
dence of your musiclesson?... 
Come, Mettais, give me a plain 
answer. Why did you not have your 
lesson to-day ? ” 

“T am assisting the fellows with 
their Trench,’ explained Mettais. 
“That is permissible, is it not—to 
help, monsieur ?”’ 

“It is permissible. It is also good- 
natured of you.. What particular 
‘fellows’ are you helping, may I 
ask?” 

Well, it was permissible ! 
Mettais answered : 

“ Boulter and Pyke, m’sieur.”’ 

“Oh, Boulter and Pyke... . 
They are in the Upper Fifth. I 
have no objection to your helping 
boys in your own form—except in 
class, of course—but I do not think 
it necessary for you to help boys in 
other classes, Mettais.”’ 

‘““T do not, m’sieur. But they are 
the good chaps—they are kind to 
me.” Mettais stretched out his 
hand in appeal. “ May I not show my 
gratitude, m’sieur ? ” 

“ To show gratitude, Mettais, does 
you credit. But,” added the young 
head dryly, “may I ask whether the 
kindness you speakof isconditional?”’ 

Mettais looked puzzled. 

“They are kind on condition that 
you help them?’ asked the head 
sharply. 

“They are the very good chaps,” 
was poor Mettais’ evasive reply. 

“J am willing to concede that. 
But you must answer my question.” 

Mettais remained silent. 

“Well?” 

“It is a great piece,” he cried. 
“It is most difficile. I not under- 
stand it myself.” 


So 
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“ Well,” said the head, in a gentler 
tone, ‘‘ I see you do not wish to say 
anything to the detriment of your 
schoolfellows, and I am willing to 
believe, Mettais, that you are in- 
spired by a sense of esprif de corps 
rather than a fear of the conse- 
quences.” 

Mettais made a most impressive 
bow. 

“Monsieur does me honour.” 

“You may go, Mettais.” 


Fresh air, the headmaster felt, 
was absolutely necessary to one who 
had to grapple with so many diffi- 
culties, small and large. So now 
he put on his hat, whistled up his 
dog, and went for a walk. Boulter 
and Pyke’s turn to interview him, 
therefore, did not arrive until pre- 
paration was half-way through. 
Boulter and Pyke answered the call 
with a great sinking of heart. They 
had, then, failed in their “ clergy”! 

“ Sit down, will you?” said the 
head. He signed and addressed his 
reply to Madame Mettais, then 
turned to them. Now for it!... 

“ Boulter and Pyke, I understand 
that you have been obtaining the 
assistance of Mettais in the prepara- 
tion of your French ? ” 

Mr. Truscott waited for an answer. 
Boulter and Pyke were silent. But 
they were breathing more easily. 
The result of the test, it would 
appear, was not yet known. 

“Now, does it not occur to you 
that it is somewhat derogatory on 
the part of two big boys in the upper 
school to commandeer the help of a 
small boy, and in addition a foreign 
boy?” 

Mr: Truscott paused again, and 
his tone was stern as he added : 

“JT think you both ought to be 
heartily ashamed of yourselves. 
Please understand that you must not 
again avail yoursclves of Mettais’ 
services. And do not imagine that 
he has been telling tales. I had to 
drag the information out of him. 


You big boys ought to be particu- 
larly careful as to the attitude you 
adopt towards a boy like this. We 
should desire him to take back to his 
own country a fair and honourable 
tale of the big English school he has 
been to.”” 

Pyke now felt it was time to utter 
a protest. 

“We do not make a habit of 
getting him to help us, sir,” he 
said, somewhat shortly. ‘ We had 
to learn a whole chapter of ‘ Les 
Jacobins’ in a very short time for 
this afternoon’s. lesson, and get 
seventy-five per cent. of marks in 
it, or———” 

Pyke stopped, feeling he had said 
too much. 

“Or what?’ asked the yotng 
head sharply. 

He pressed his big shonlders 
against the back of his high writing- 
chair and looked very straight at 
Pyke. 

“ Or come to you,” said Pyke 

“For what? Out with it!’ 

Pyke hesitated. But that “ out 
with it’ was compelling. 

“For being out of bounds.” 

“ Anything else ?”’ 

“ And smoking.” 

“Oh!” The head had not been 
expecting this. ‘‘ And who caught 
you?” 

“ Monsieur Novikoff.” 

“Monsieur Novikoff caught you ? 
And if you have not obtained 
seventy-five per cent. in the French 
paper set this afternoon you are to 
come to me?” 

*' Yes, sir,” said Pyke. 

The headmaster smiled grimly and 
turned to his table again. 

“Very well. FI trust you got 
seventy-five per cent. I shall no 
doubt hear quite shortly.” 

And the interview was over, 


Vv. 


Greyhouse was abed—at least, the 
greater part of it. A light twinkled 
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here and there, and a broad gleam 
came from the windows of the 
masters’ common-room. ‘There the 
masters, their limbs relaxed in 
various easy attitudes, were dis- 
cussing the school news of the day. 
This was the pipe-alight time, the 
time of chat and good fellowship, the 
time when helpful hints were passed, 
when “chip” and jest flew among 
men at liberty to be boys again. 

It is not a bad life, this. Indeed, 
one can make of it a very good life. 

But one sat apart, silently study- 
ing a paper. Mr. Wishing had some 
hours. since been favoured with his 
chief’s views on musical education, 
and it had been impressed upon 
Mr. Wishing that it was desirable he 
should fall in with those views. 
Mr. Wishing had got to resist the 
lure of the telephone. ... Yes, it 
is undoubtedly a fact that many of 
us-—-tnost of us, perhaps—waste out 
time envying people whom we con- 
sider more fortunately circumstanced 
than ourselves. ... 

And there was one notable 
absentee from this bright circle. He 
sat alone in his room. 

Alexis Novikoff had dreamed 
dreams of the future. For long he 
had east the eye of desire upon a 
small, old-fashioned house in Grey- 
house village. To this he proposed 
one day to remove. After years oi 
patient waiting he would become a 
non-resident master and have his 
own home, and bring to it one who 
had been brave and loyal and eter- 
nally hopeful. ... This had been 
his dream, and now it was broken 
in pieces. In July he would pass by 
the little house for the last time. He 
would salute the little house and pass 
on for ever, to begin life all over 
again. 

So to-night Monsieur Novikofi 
avoided the chattering throng in the 
common-room. For he felt he must 
tell that other.... What tse to 
delay ? It was not to be, and so it 
imust be written, 
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He had sat down at his desk aud 
was searching for a piece of note- 
paper, when there came a knock at 
his door. 

“Come in,’ he said, without 
looking up, but instead of the butler, 
or some other servant, bearing a 
message, the headmaster walked in. 

Novikoff rose. 

“Can you spare me a minute?” 
‘asked Mr. Truscott. 

“T am entirely at your disposal, 
sir,” said Novikoff. 

Though the evening was chilly, he 
had no fire, and he seemed to apolo- 
gise for it with a gesture as he placed 
a chair for his guest. 

The headmaster looked at the 
great sabre over the mantelpiece, 
and then his gaze wandered to 
Novikoff’s rows of books. Each was 
a friend of value. It was an interest- 
ing room, 

“J thought I should like to sce you 
about—er—that note I sent you,” 
said Mr. Truscott frankly. 

“Oh, yes,” said Novikoff. 

“ Well, now, monsieur,”’ said the 
head, ‘it went to my heart to 
write it.” 


“And to mine,” said Novikoff 


gravely, ‘‘ to receive it.” 

“ Yes, I guess that. You love this 
place?” 

“Yes,” said Novikoff. ‘I have 


been at Greyhouse a long time.” 

“ Well, now, look here,” continued 
the headmaster in his fresh, strong 
voice, ‘let us make a compromise. 
You have been giving some fellows 
‘ benefit of clergy,’ I believe ?’’ And 
he smiled. ‘‘ I heard of it by accident. 
An excellent idea, too! Well, let me 
ask you to accept ‘ benefit of clergy.’ 
Let us see how the school does in 
the Board exams. at the end of the 
term.” 

“It is as you please,” 
koff quietly. 

But the weight had risen from his 
heart. There was just time ! 


said Novi- 
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“You see,” said the head, .“ we 
must get results. It is the same in 
all businesses. And this is a business, 
isn’t it?’? He leaned forward. 
“You're too easy. You must put it 
about them, as we say !’ 

“I will apply that method,” said 
Novikoff with decision. 


“That’s right. Now let’s 
talk of something else. . _ What 
a fine old sabre that is! May I see 


it?” 

So Novikoff showed his chief the 
old dented sabre, and told him of it, 
and of many things. 


“And, by the way,’ said the 
head, as he rose to go—and all the 
rest of Greyhouse was abed by this 
time—“ about those boys who had 
‘benefit of clergy.’ Did they— 
er ” And he gazed hard at the 
great sabre. 

Novikoff picked up a slip of paper 
that was lying on his desk. 

“JT have just been correcting the 
papers,”’ he said slowly. ‘‘ Let me 
see—Boulter . .. Pyke.” ‘The head 
was regarding the sabre most 
earnestly. Novikoff stole a glance at 
him. ‘' Yes, I find they obtained 
seventy-five per cent. of the possible 
total.” 

“A fortunate circtumstance for 
them !"' smiled the head. 


“Yes,” agreed Novikoff, “it is 
fortunate for them.” | 
“Then,” said the head, “I will 


wish you good-night, monsieur !”’ 

He left Novikoff studying the list 
of marks. 

“Well,” said the Russian at 
length, “they showed an improve- 
ment. And one must encourage .. . 
And then there are occasions . ...”” 

He threw up the window and 
leaned his elbows on the sill. A 
solitary light twinkled in Greyhouse 
village. 

This was certainly one of those 
occasions. 


THE MAN 
WHO SAW 


| Bs Jazsor Munpy 


(A Story of the Indian Mutiny) 


I, 
MLL: was a fine-looking 


man, was Michael 
Blackmore. There 
were six feet and 
two inches of him, 
broad in the back, 
deep-chested, and 
straight ; he had 
a fine big, black moustache, and a 
‘strong, dark, good-looking face that 
made passers-by look twice at him ; 
and his brown eyes were as level and 
unflinching and inscrutable as Fate 
itself. Moreover, he had a way with 
women, 

He was sergeant-major of his 
regiment ; and that was a fine thing 
to be even in those days, when the 
pay was less and the privileges were 
fewer than at present ; and he was 
a prince among sergeant-majors in 
an army that has always had the 
finest sergeant-majors in the world. 

The men realised his efficiency to 
their abiding disgust, and obeyed 
him with grudging admiration ; and 
the officers drew comfort from it. 
The regiment was what it was 
because of him. And yet no one, 
either officer or enlisted man, looked 
on him as a friend, and no one either 
knew or cared what his private 
opinions were; he was known and 
admired from end to end of India 
as Black Mike of Jungalore; but no 
man loved him. 

Black Mike retaliated in kind. 
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He went his own way, kept his own 
counsel, and did his duty in a most 
efficient manncr of his own; and 
when his day’s work was done, and 
well done, he prosecuted his various 
and quite amazing love affairs with- 
out apparently knowing or caring 
who witnessed them. 

He had a bad name in the bazaar, 
for the natives of India are not in the 
least partial to the attentions of 
white soldiers to their women-folk ; 
but he could talk the language that 
is spoken round Jungalore perfectly, 
and he had a vein of cunning in his 
composition that could pilot him 
through even the drawn curtains cf 
the East. The natives hated hin, and 
feared him: and Black Mike made 
love and went his way. 

The regiment was the J.L.I.’s, and 
it had been a famous regiment. It 
paraded well, and drilled well, even 
in ’57, thanks to Black Mike. But 
it had been stationed too long in 
Jungalore, which lies away and 
away to the northward of Cawnpore, 
in the middle of a densely-populated 
“babu ” country. 

The natives of that district never 
have been fighting men; they have 
been traders, and farmers, and 
manufacturers, and money-lenders 
for centuries—cunning, underhanded 
Schemers, possessed of an amazing 
disregard for death, and an equally 
amazing dislike for getting hurt. 
They hated the English, and especi- 
ally the English soldiers; but they 
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have hated in turn, and just as 
cordially, every one of the conquering 
peoples that have overridden them 
and taxed them, aud bullied them, 
through wave after wave of suc- 
ceeding conquest since the birth of 
India. . 

They had over-developed brains 
with which to scheme against their 
conquerors, but they lacked always 
the courage and cohesion to over- 
throw them. It needed the Sepoy 
Rebellion to make them fight instead 
of talking fight, 

So the J.L.L.'s grew fat and weary 
in cantonments. They guarded the 
big stone gaol in Jungalore, arid that 
is no proper task for fightmg men. 
They heartily despised the only 
enemy they might possibly be 
called upon to fight, and the reason 
for regimental discipline ceased to 
be so obvious; gradually their 
officers grew slack in the enforcement 
of it, and what should have been the 
very lifeblood of the regiment be- 
came a thing to cavil at and avoid 
by subterfuge. 

After the fashion of those days 
they were harshly treated, and 
harassed by various annoying regu- 
lations, and they had plenty of time 
in which to resent their lot through 
the long, hot, lazy afternoons. By 
degrees they came to regard their 
officers as unreasonable martinets ; 
that was the beginning of the 
trouble. Then they began to realise 
that officers are only human, and 
that each one had his private and 
peculiar weakness; they began to 
despise them ; and from that point, 
stage by stage, they descended to 
the verge of mutiny. 

Their full name and entitlement 
was the Honourable East India 
Company's Eighty-Second (Junga- 
lore) Regiment of Light Infantry ; 
but that name was much too long 
for general use. Like every other 
official thing in India, they were 
known by their initials, or part of 
them, and. as the J.L.1.’s the regi- 
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ment had left its mark, cut deep, on 
most of the battle-fields of India. 

It would have been all right now 
if the men had had a chance to fight 
and feel their feet; but, stationed 
in that fat, green country, they had 
nothing much else to do but fight 
each other, and drink themselves 
into cells, half-sections at a time. 
And their officers were in no greatly 
better predicament. 

There was no sport of any kind at 
Jungalore, and the British officer 
needs sport, and plenty of it, to keep 
him in condition. These particular 
officers were good enough men ; they 
were quite devoid of cowardice, and 
they were bred and brought up in 
the same way as other officers whose 
names are famous: but it is not in 
human nature to continue for year 
after year guarding a big stone gaol 
instead of your country’s honour, and 
tetain your enthusiasm for a service 
that is supposed to be based on glory. 

‘There was no glory at Jungalore, 
and uncommonly little fun ; but the 
mess Madeira was magnificent. So, 
slowly, and by gradual degrees, the 
regiment became a mere trained 
mob, instead of the single-minded, 
many-handed unit it should have 
been. 

Black Mike was the only man who 
suffered no deterioration. He saw 
the change that was taking place, 
for a good sergeant-major is in touch 
with officers and men, swinging like 
a pendulum between them; he 
should be the first person to know 
what is wrong with a regiment’s 
morale, and to divine the reason 
for it. 

Black Mike saw clearly enough, 
but he went through the routine of 
his business, and said nothing ; the 
regiment still paraded clean and 
glittering as it ought to do, and the 
usual number of drills were gone 
through the usual number of times 
a day; the men feared him and 
obeyed him; there was no murmutr- 
ing while on duty, and there was even 


less than the usual amount of crime. 
But a rot had set in in the regiment, 
and Black Mike knew it. 

He went his way daily down to the 
bazaar on errands of his own, and 
as time went on there were signs there 
that he could not fail to recognise. 
‘There were always men of the regi- 
ment down there, slouching about in 
twos and threes in and out of native 
grogshops, spending money freely, 
but very seldom getting really 
drunk. He came across them every 
now and then talking in low tones 
to natives—a thing that the British 
soldier is seldom prone to, and there 
was one native, Chundha Ram by 
name, who seemed to be for ever 
fraternising with the soldiers. 

Black Mike knew Chundha Ram ; 
he was a high-caste native, whose 
religion forbade him as a general rule 
to associate with foreigners, and 
Black Mike knew the caste rules as 
well as anyone. But he kept on his 
course, and still said nothing; his 
business lay always farther down 
in the bazaar, where a Hindu girl 
thrummed on a stringed instrument, 
and waited for him. 

His interludes with her were not 
in the least what the J.L.I.’s would 
have suspected, had they wasted any 
time on speculation. Once his love- 
affairs did come up for discussion in 
the canteen, and a recently-joined 
youngstcr openly expressed his envy. 

“Him ?” said Bill Connors, who 
was reckoned shrewd by the men 
and a “lawyer” by his officers, 
“Him ? Why, he’s the livin’ 
breathin’ image o’ Hanuman, the 
God o’ Love, that’s what he is, with 
a different woman for every day o’ 
the week, an’ Hell waitin’ for him ! 
Envy him, do you? I don’t envy 
him! Mark what he’ll get by-and-by, 
an’ then see if you envy him!” 

That was the first openly-expressed 
hint that the sergeant-major was 
included among the victims of their 
intended vengeance, and the low 
laugh that followed told more than 
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words could have done that he was 
less poptlar even than the officers. 

Black Mike must have heard the 
whisperings ; every now and then 
he came on little groups of men, 
behind walls and around unexpected 
corners, talking together earnestly 
in low tones and arguing ; he must 
have noticed, too, the scowls that 
followed him everywhere, and he 
could hardly have helped hearing 
the mocking laughter that was 
directed at him whenever his back 
was turned. But he still said nothing, 
and he went on his daily walk to the 
bazaar with his back as straight and 
his walk as care-free and swaggering 
and independent as it had always 
been. 

Whatever Connors might have to 
say about it, the whole regiment 
would have envied Black Mike if that 
Hindu girl of his had been less in- 
visible. But though she had suc- 
cumbed to his allurements, she was 
still a purdah-woman, hidden behind 


the inviolable curtains of the East. 
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No white man save Black Mike saw 
her. She lay and Jonged for him, 
and thrummed on her guitar, and 
sang a native song, the ending of 
whose every verse was “ They wiil 
make thee King, my master!’’ And 
when he entered, she flung the 
instrument aside and rose to greet 
him with a “ Hail, Heaven-born !” 
He changed then, or seemed to 
change. The mask of iron indiffer- 
ence left him, and the man stepped 
out from beneath the mould of the 
sergeant-major. 

’Love-making in Hindustanee is a 
little different from the ordinary 
methods of the soldier-man;. it is 
just as near to nature, but it is 
more like the flowers of nature, and 
less like the untilled weeds, Black 
Mike was past master of it, and he 
lay on the mat beside her and wooed 
his Indian sweetheart with honeyed 
words until her dark eyes glistened, 
and her teeth, like two rows of chosen 
pearls, peeped at him through the 
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sweetest smiling lips in Asia. Then 
she would shake her head at him, 
and sing the last words of her song 
again, ‘‘ They will make thee King, 
my master!” 

“ Little fool | 
already 2?” 

“Indeed art thou! But others 
need thee! There is no peace in 
Ind—nothing but intrigue and cor- 
ruption and the matching of scheme 
with scheme, Men need a strong man 
to rule them, and thou art chosen. 
Aye, my beloved, thou art chosen!” 

“By Chundha Ram?” Black 
Mike rolled over, face downwards, 
and bit his sleeve. 

“Nay. But by those who sent 
him. Thou shalt rule the whole of 
Ind, Heaven-born !’”’ 

When he Ieft her and faced the 
blazing sunlight beyond the curtains, 
the human element shrank once 
more inside him, and the sergeant- 
major strutted out again to stare at 
the world with level eyes; and as 
his straight, white-clad figure swag- 
gered down the dusty toad—almost 
before he was out of sight even— 
the fat, good-natured-looking babu, 
Chundha Ram, would enter the 
room that he had left. The girl did 
not rise to receive tim, nor call him 
Heaven-born; but she expected 
him, and did not seem to resent his 
coining. : 

“Does he take it well?” asked 
the babu. She nodded. 

“Even to-day, but a short hour 
ago, he chuckled with delight at the 
thought of so great an honour. He 
turned away from me and bit his 
sleeve that I might not hear him. 
Listen, Chundha Ram! Thou wilt 
spare his life 2” 

“‘ Thave promised,” said the babu. 

“Thy promises! What worth 
have they to me ? How shall I know 
thou wilt not cause him to be slain 
with all the others ? ”’ 

“T have promised!’ said the 
babu once again. ‘‘ But his life only ! 
It is thy reward. The others die, all 
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natives, 


of. them, before nightfall on the 
appointed day!” 
“Thou wilt slay him too!” 
“Nay! I have promised.” 


II. 


One afternoon Black Mike came 
on Private Connors loafing in the 
bazaar, and this time he stopped and 
spoke to him. 

“‘ Come over here | ’’ he ordered. 

Connors obeyed him sulkily. 

“ What's this talk about a mutiny, 
and what’s Chundha Ram got to do 
with it?” ; 

Connors’ little slits of eyes opened 
wide, and he drew back like a scared 
snake. 

“What d’you mean?” he asked. 

“ Out with it!” said the sergeant- 
major. “I know you're at the head 
of it, and I know Chundha Ram’s 
version. I want yours.” 

There was no avoiding Black 
Mike’s level eyes, that seemed able 
to read right down into the soul of a 
man; and Bill Connors, like many 
other talkers and ringleaders, lacked 
courage when single-handed. 

“Tt’s more than my life’s worth 
to tell you, sergeant-major,” he 
answered after a moment. 

“Take your chance of that. If 
you don’t tell me, you'll hang in 
hollow square in less than a week ! 
I'll see to that. If there’s to be a 
mutiny, I’m in it. If I’m not in it, 
there’ll be no mutiny, or I’m not 
sergeant-major.” 

“We thought you'd side with the 
officers.” 

“You thought wrong. Now, out 
with it! Get it off your chest!” 

So Connors told him. The scheme 
was to turn fantee—to go over to the 
The officers were to be 
coaxed into the gaol under some 
pretext or other, and shut in there 
for the natives to deal with as they 
saw fit; then the -whole regiment 
would lay down its arms and walk 
outside the fort, 


Chundha Ram had promised them 
a life of luxury and idleness, and 
almost limitless sums of money, and 
had assured them that the same 
thing was about to happen to nearly 
every other British regiment in 
India. They had received liberal 
supplies of money in advance 
already, and had made up their 
minds to mutiny and get the rest ; 
they were only waiting now for 
Chundha Ram to give the word. 

“And where do I come in?” 
asked Black Mike. 

Connors eyed him inquiringly, but 
the sergeant-major’s face betrayed 
nothing. 

“‘ We reckoned you’d side with the 
officers,” he repeated. 

‘“‘ Going to shut me inside the gaol 
with them ?” 

“No. That wasn’t the idea.” 

“What then ? Shoot?” 

Connors nodded, and Black Mike 
smiled grimly. 

‘‘Nice lot of mutinecrs you’d be 
without me to lead you! D’you 
think Chundha Ram would keep his 
word with you, once you'd laid 
down your arms ? He’d butcher the 
whole lot of you in cold blood within 
half an hour, Are the non-coms all 
with you?” 

“Sure, all of em!” 

“Well, I’m a non-com. I’m going 
to lead this business. I'll conduct 
the negotiations with Chundha Ram, 
and Ill fix it so that wé keep our 
weapons. You tell the men from me 
that if they don’t agree to that the 
mutiny’s off. If I don’t lead it, I’li 
put a stop to it,” 

“ All right, sergeant-major, Ill 
tell ’em.” 

** And see here! You tell ’em to 
catry on as though I knew nothing 
about it. I'll talk to a few of them 
now and then, but no demonstra- 
tions, mind. Nothing that would 
excite suspicion, Remember, I’m 
sergeant-major until the thing comes 
off, and I'll be treated so.” 

** All right, sergeant-major.” 
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Then Black Mike, committed to 
lead a mutiny, swaggered down to 
the bazaar again to have a talk with 
Chundha Ram; he talked for two 
hours, and then returned to barracks. 

The men watched Black Mike 
after that as birds watch a prowling 
cat. They were afraid of him, and 
not quite sure of him, and they did 
not dare to kill him for fear that the 
fat would be in the fire too soon. 
They gave him no opportunity 
whatever to talk to the officers 
in private, although Black Mike 
showed not the slightest desire to do 
it; there was always somebody 
within earshot of him, and even in 
the bazaar he was kept in sight until 
he disappeared behind the purdah 
of the house where his girl waited for 
him. None of the men ever knew 
what he talked to her about, and 
nobody else cared. 


Black Mike was one of the few men, 
though, who knew in advance of the 
impending Sepoy Rebellion, and he 
must have drawn his information 
from some such source. He had 
warned his Colonel of it more than a 
year ago, but almost the most amaz- 
ing thing about that rebellion was 
the way that the British officers 
ignored the warnings of it. They 
absolutely refused to believe that 
there was. a chance of an Indian 
rising, and when Black Mike spoke 
of it his Colonel laughed at him. 

There was no language star against 
the sergeant-major’s name on the 
muster-roll, and the Colonel had 
taken the senior-grade examination 
in Hindustanee; it passed his 
comprehension that a non-com- 
missioned man should know more of 
the language and the country than 
he himself did. 

And yet Blackmore could make 
love in the native dialect to three 
different girls at once, and keep them 
all guessing. There was more know- 
ledge of India and the Indians in his 
little finger than in the heads of all 
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his officers put together, and Black 
Mike knew it. His position, though, 
forbade any display of resentment 
or superior knowledge, just as his 
character precluded the possibility 
of risking a second snub—one such 
was enough for him. Besides, had he 
told his Colonel that a mutiny of the 
regiment was impending, as well as 
an uprising of the whole of India, 
he would probably have been locked 
up in the guard-room as a lunatic, 
and the least thing that would have 
happened to him would have been 
reduction to the ranks. 

He preferred to take his own line 
and quell the regimental mutiny 
himself; the Colonel, he knew, 
would only set a match to the 
stored-up powder if alarmed, and 
the regiment would be doomed and 
damned for ever. He had the honour 
of the regiment at heart, and it 
seemed to him that he saw his way 
clear to preserve it. 

Every now and then a delegation 
of the men, headed by Private 
William Connors, would waylay him 
for an interview ; their conversation 
began invariably with threats of 
what they would do to him at the 
slightest sign of what they were 
pleased to call treachery on his part, 
and it ended with excited queries as 
to when and exactly how the blow 
they planned was to be struck. 

“ Ever see a file o’ men lined up 
with their backs to the twelve- 
pounders?’ he asked them. “ Feel 
like trying it? You move before 
Chundha Ram gives the word, and 
the guns ‘ll be over from Jullundra in 
half a jiffy. There’s four batteries 
there, and it’s only fourteen miles 
away.” 

The guns! They had not thought 
about the guns. With the short- 
sighted cunning of uneducated men 
they had latd a scheme cleverly 
enough to trap their officers; but 
they had looked no farther than 
their noses, and the mention of the 
guns brought terror to them. 
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The Bengal Horse Artitlery was 
the finest branch of the East India 
Company’s service; the men were 
magnificent, and loyal to the last 
drop of blood that ran in them. 
There were four-and-twenty sleek 
twelve-pounder guns at Jullundra, 
fourteen miles away, and they were 
horsed and manned by the very best 
that England could produce. 

“ What about the guns, sergeant- 
major? Chundha Ram said all the 
other regiments were going to do the 
same—like us—mutiny. How about 
‘em ?” 

“You leave the guns to me. 
Leave everything to me. Your 
plan’s all right enough about the 
officers. Stick to that, and leave me 
to settle the rest. What you've got 
to bear in mind is that these natives 
are as treacherous as they make ’em ; 
I've fixed it now so’s we keep our 
arms and some ammunition, and 
we'll be able to look after ourselves 
after it’s all over; but unless we 
stick together they’ll turn on us like 
a shot as soon as they’re in possession 
of the gaol. 

“We can loot all we want to so 
long as we're still a regiment and 
don’t seem afraid of them, but if we 
start looting afterwards, one by one, 
there'll be mighty few of us left to 
loot within twenty-four hours—you 
take my word for it!” 

“What about Chundha Ram?” 
they asked him. ‘‘ Is he square?” 

“Square as the average run of 
natives. Don’t let him think that 
you're afraid of him—that’s all. If 
he thinks that you're afraid, he'll 
break his word and butcher the lot 
of you, or try to. Keep the upper 
hand with him. Better still, leave 
him to me; I know how to deal with 
him.” 


They began to have more con- 
fidence in Black Mike after that ; he 
seemed to be sincerely one of them ; 
and along with their growing con- 
fidence in him they began to be surer 


of themselves; they had a strong 
man to lead them, and the regiment 
began to cobere again. It was 
mutinous, but it began again to be 
a unit, capable of acting uniformly, 
precisely, and on the instant. There 
was less grumbling, and the men 
looked less sulky ; they began even 
to behave better, and one morning 
after six o’clock parade the Coloncl 
addressed them and actually compli- 
mented them on their good behaviour. 

If he could have heard the ribald 
laughter in the barrack-rooms after- 
wards he might have been en- 
lightened, but it was not considered 
good policy in those days to know 
the men too intimately; instead 
of getting into better touch with 
them, he wrote a long report to the 
authorities in which he boasted, 
among other things, of his men’s 
good conduct, 

It was not only the J.L.I.’s who 


were anxious about those guns at Jul- - 


lundra; the natives were worried 
about them, too, and Chundha Ram 
spoke to Black Mike about them. 

“ About the artillery, sahib ? 
Would your men fight if the gunners 
got news of their mutiny and tried 
to interfere ? "’ 

“That all depends,” said Black- 
more. “If they got here before it 
happened, the men would be partly 
afraid and partly ashamed, and 
they'd call the thing off. Ii they 
came too late, the men would either 
fight or else scatter ; they’d probably 
scatter—one regiment couldn’t make 
much of a show against four bat- 
teries.” 

The babu nodded. He would like 
the regiment to scatter. It would be 
easier to deal with afterwards. 

“The guns must not arrive—too 
soon !’’ he said deliberately. 

“ You can’t prevent them coming 
unless you contrive to keep the news 
from them.” 

“They will get news, sahib— 
when all is over. That will be 
arranged. Then they will come 
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galloping—there will be an ambus- 
cade—and ’’ The babu shrugged 
his fat shoulders. 

“ Who'll arrange the ambuscade ?”’ 

“I will, sahib.” 

“ Better let me hunt out the right 
place for you. I knew more about 
that kind of thing than you do.”’ 

“Pardon me, sahib. Were you 
to wander out alone in the direction 
of Jullundra, knowing what you 
know, you would not return alive. 
That, too, would be attended to.” 

Black Mike grinned pleasantly. 

“Come with me,” he answered. 

Chundha Ram eyed him in silence 
for half a minute; then he nodded. 
It suited his sense of humour per- 
fectly that a British soldier’s know- 
ledge of warfare should be used for 
the undoing of his own countrymen. 

“Tf you have time, sahib, we will 
go now,” he answered. 


The two men got into a native 
bullock-cart and drove out leisurely 
in the direction of Jullundrsa, 
while Chundha Ram chewed betel- 
nut reflectively, and Black Mike’ 
searched the surrounding country 
with eyes that took in every crease 
and fold in it, and bummed them in his 
memory. Two-thirds of the distance 
to Jullundra he pointed out to 
Chundha Ram a place that was 
admirably suited as a trap for 
galloping artillery; they could be 
almost surrounded and shot down 
at clos2 range from under cover. 

“How many men can you spare 
for the ambuscade ? ” asked Black- 
more. 

“More thousands than you or I 
can count, sahib, All India is behind 
this uprising.” 

“ You don’t want too many. The 
chief element of an ambuscade is 
surprise. Your men must not be 
seen. If the ground scouts catch 
sight of them they'll lead the 
batteries round by another route, 
and your trouble’ll all go for 
nothing; besides that, you'll have 
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the guns to deal with at the other 
end. Send just as many as can be 
concealed in the cover here—say, 
a thousand, certainly not more— 
and clear everybody clse away from 
the countryside. 

“Concentrate your forces on the 
gaol. If the gunners see any bodies 
of armed men anywhere about, 
they’ll be on their guard, and you'll 
never trap them. Clear the whole 
countryside, set your ambuscade 
right here, and make all the others 
close in on Jungalore—understand ? 
Then, if any of the guns do get 
through, you'll have plenty of men 
near the gaol to deal with them.” 

“T understand, sahib; it shall be 
done as you say. And we will not 
be ungrateful to you; you will be 
better situated than a King when 
the English are no longer over-lords 
of India.” 

And Black Mike rolled over on his 
side in the bullock-cart, and once 
more bit his sleeve as he had done 
when the girl had prophesied. 

““ Now look here, Chundha Ram,” 
he said, as the bullock-cart bumped 
and squeaked along the road to 
Jungalore again; ‘“‘ you’ve got to 
do this thing properly, and make 
no mistakes about it; otherwise 
there'll be a holy mess. Are you going 
to take my advice or aren’t you?” 

“You see that I take it, sahib. 
Otherwise, why should I ride with 
you in a bullock-cart ?” 

“True for you. Now listen. The 
men of the J.L.I.’s won't surrender 
without a parley. They’ve got to 
save their faces, you understand. 
You, being a black man, don’t know 


about it, but there’s such a thing as - 


the honour of a regiment; take my 
word for it—it’s so.” 

“Ts it different from other sorts of 
honour?” asked the babu blandly. 

“In some ways, no; in others, 
yes. Now, for instance, supposing 
you were to be surrounded by a 
gang of thugs while you were in 
this bullock-cart, and they ordered 
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you to stirrender—you'd surrender, 
wouldn't you ?” 

“Surely, sahib. I would be but 
one against many, and I would be 
afraid.” 

“That’s the idea exactly. It’s 
the same with a regiment; they’re 
not going to surrender without some 
apparent reason why they should. 
I mean they won’t just walk out 
and ask to be taken prisoners. 
You'll have to show up with a 
sufficient force, and then you'll have 
to talk to {hem and cail on them to 
surrender. They can save their faces 
that way; it wouldn’t be dis- 
honouring the regiment—at least 
not to the same extent-—to surrender 
to a vastly superior force. Under- 
stand ?” 

‘‘T understand, sahib ; and words 
are cheap. What shall I tell them ? ” 

“ Be more polite about it than the 
thugs I spoke of would be to you, 
but use the same sort of argument. 
Make it clear that they are sur- 
rendering because there is no alter- 
native,” 

“T understand, sahib.” 

“And talk in  Hindustanee, 
Chundha Ram. Sometimes when 
you're talking English you make 
mistakes, and there won’t be room 
for anything of that sort. I'll be 
standing at the head of the regi- 
ment, and I'll translate what you 
have to say. I know just how to 
handle ‘em, and you don’t; you 
haven't lived among them for years 
and years as I have, Chundha Ram.” 

“7 thank God I have not, sahib!” 
said the babu, smiling ; “ but every- 
thing shall be done as you say, and 
the white regiment shall save its 
honour, It is a small matter, and 
words are cheap.” 

The sergeant-major ground his 
teeth. The honour of the J.L.I.’s 
was not at all a small matter to him ; 
he meant to save it, even if it cost his 
own life, and that of every single 
officer and man in the regiment, to 
do it. 


“Ts everything arranged finally 
for Sunday ?”’ he asked. 

“ Sunday morning,” said the babu, 
nodding, ‘‘at the usual time for 
church parade,” 


TIT. 


The regiment behaved itself, and 
waited in grimly concealed impa- 
tience until Sunday came. Not a 
man was in cells on any charge, but 
the Lig stone gaol was full of civil 
prisoners, and the Colonel made his 
usual round of inspection just before 
church time, followed by all his 
officers, The rear of the procession 
was brought up by a sergeant, and 
the sergeant-major stayed with the 
regiment, mustering them company 
by company for parade. 

The sergeant chanced to be one 
of the men’s keenest ringleaders, 
and he had learned his part per- 
fectly; as the junior subaltern 
followed the rest through the huge 
arched gateway into the gloom 
beyond, the sergeant stepped back 
quickly and slammed the immense 
teak doors behind him. As the clang 
of its shutting and the rattle of the 
big iron bolt told that the officers 
wete prisoners within the gaol, a 
bugle-call rang out across the bar- 
rack square, and the regiment fell 
in in a hurry, breaking all precedent 
on church parade by bringing their 
rifles and ammunition-pouches with 
them. 

Eyes glanced uneasily from left to 
right up and down the lines, looking 
for signs of flinching, but no one 
spoke. Men say little under the 
stress of that sort of excitement. 
They felt uneasy, for the lines 
seemed lonely and unusual without 
their officers. 

“’Tshun !’’ barked the sergeant- 
major, and they came to attention, 
eyes straight in front of them, 
from force of habit. He gave them 
no time to think, for he read their 
condition exactly, and he saw fit to 
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lead them to the climax as they 
were, 

“Form fours!” he ordered. 

Then he marched them round to 
the maidan, to the spot just outside 
the city wall where it had been 
agreed the surrender should take 
place. They were lined up outside 
the city almost before the im- 
prtisoned officers had had time to 
wonder what was happening, and 
why no one came to let them out. 

The sergeant-major stood and 
faced them—the one lone man 
among nine hundred who was un- 
afraid. The men were afraid of what 
they were doing, for it is not exactly 
every Sunday that a British regi- 
ment mutinies, 

“Listen!” he ordered. “‘ The 
success of this depends on your not 
letting these natives think that 
you're afraid of them. Remember 
that 1” 

A murmur answered him—a low 
growl, half wonder, half disgust. 
They were not afraid of natives. 

“Leave the talking to me, I'll 
listen to what the Indian says, and 
then translate.” 

Then he turned his broad, well- 
hollowed back to them and waited 
for the babu, standing right out 
alone in front of the regiment like 
a white statue of drilled inscruta- 
bility; and behind him the regi- 
ment rustled and shifted feet with 
a noise such as trees make when a 
light breeze blows through them. 
Blackmore heard it and understood ; 
the game was half won already— 
but only half won. 


The ranks stiffened, and the 
sergeant-major stared steadily in 
front of him as Chundha Ram 
advanced across the maidan. He 
was followed by a big, silent mob 


of men—silent in expectation of 


coming loot and slaughter; they 
wete clothed in every colour of the 
tainbow, and armed with every 
imaginable weapon, from matchlock: 
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to service rifles, and from axes to 
spears made out of household imple- 
ments. 

It was a big, unwieldy mob, 
formidable only for its numbers. 
Chundha Ram halted it within two 
hundred paces of the regiment ; 
then he stepped up to address the 
sergeant-major. 

‘““ Ate you ready to surrender?” 
he asked, with just the least sus- 
picion of insolence in his voice, but 
speaking in Hindustanee, as agreed. 

Blackmore played his part 
promptly. 

“ And why should we surrender ?” 
he asked. ‘‘ And to whom ? ” 

“You will see,” said the babu 
oilily, and waving his hand in a 
magnificent gesture towards the 
mob behind him—‘ you will see 
that we have you at a great dis- 
advantage—an overwhelming dis- 
advantage. You are few, and we 
are many. Surely you would be 
afraid to fight. Your officers, too, 
seem frightened; they are hiding 
in the gaol.” 

Black Mike turned to the men 
behind him. 

“This man says,” he roared, 
pitching his rasping voice till it 
echoed against the city wall, and 
every single man heard every word 
he said, ‘‘that you've got to sur- 
render to him or else he’ll hand you 
over to his mob. He says that your 
officers are hiding in the gaol, and 
that you're too big cowards to fight 
that mob without them. He thinks 
that you're afraid of him.” 

The growl that followed that 
announcement disturbed Chundha 
Ram considerably. Black Mike 
eyed him with something not unlike 
amusement, and the babu flushed 
darkly underneath his olive skin. 

“Well?” asked Chundha Ram. 

“They don’t seem quite to under- 
stand you. Try some more talk.” 

The babu tried it. He spoke now 
in English, ignoring the sergeant- 
major, and addressing the men 
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directly ; and with each scntence 
that he uttered he damned his cause 
more completely. Soon the men 
were too amazed even to listen. 

“ As promised, we will show you 
mercy!” said the babu, trying 
vainly to compromise between polite- 
ness to the soldiers and bombast for 
the sake of the mob behind him. 
The regiment rustled—too amazed 
to speak. He drew nearer, mistaking 
the shifting feet for a sign of in- 
decision. 

“You were only hirelings in the 
first instance. The Company has 
paid you little and has given you 
ill-treatment ; now why should you 
befriend the Company when I offer 
you more money and kind treat- 
ment ? Why should you be killed ? 
Why should I order my men here 
to make an end of you ? You should 
surrender to our much more powerful 
force, and accept our clemency.” 
He paused to regain his breath, and 
to let the effect of his grandiloquent 
speech sink in. 

“To with him!” shouted 
someone, and the murmuring ranks 
began to roar wholesomely. 

“What's your answer?’ de- 
manded the sergeant-major’s rasping 
voice, 

“ Tell him to go to !” 

This from a hundred men; and 
there came the click and snap of 
loading rifles. Black Mike leaped 
suddenly aside and slipped to his 
ptoper place behind the regiment. 

“At two hundred yards!” came 
his accustomed voice, the voice they 
had heard and obeyed so often. 
“ Ready !—present !—fire !’’ 

Chundha Ram never realised what 
hit him. He curled up and died 
where he had stood, and seven or 
eight hundred bullets sped past him 
to find their billets in the howling 
mob he had led. The regiment was 
saved now and the game was won, if 
Black Mike knew anything at all of 
men. 

“Form fours!’ he bellowed, and 


they hinged into the fresh formation 
like a clockwork mechanism. 

They were in fours, and ready to 
move in any direction before the 
mob of Hindus had recovered from 
the shock of their terrific volley, or 
even knew there would be no sur- 
tender. 

“ Right!” roared Black Mike at 
the top of his lungs. “ By the left— 
double! Left wheel!” 

He led them at the run back along 
the city wall and through the gate 
they had emerged from, and before 
even the men themselves had had 
time to realise that they had sloughed 
their rdle of mutineers, they were 
formed up, panting, before the gaol 
gate, and facing the direction from 
which the enemy would come. Then 
Black Mike swung the gaol door 
open, and let light in on the aston- 
ished officers. The Colonel emerged 
into the sunlight first. 

“‘What’s the meaning of this?” 
he demanded. 

“All present and correct, sir,” 
answered Black Mike, licking up his 
right hand to the salute. ‘‘ Take 
charge, sir, quick! They'll be here 
in a second |” 

The Colonel looked around him 
and took charge. A glutton he 
might be, and a bad officer in peace 
time, but he was a man of action and 
prompt decision when it came to 
fighting. There was surely no time 
to waste on argument, and his 
commands began to ring out loud 
and clear almost before the words 
were out of the sergeant-major’s 
mouth. And the men obeyed them 
on the instant; they had had 
enough of mutiny, 

Picked men, stationed by Chundha 
Ram on every roof-top, began an 
intermittent fire on the front of the 
gaol; these were the men who were 
to have shot down the soldiers one 
by one after their surrender, and 
the J.L.I.’s had a chance to see 
what fate had really awaited them. 
Nine or ten men were down already. 
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The Colonel marched them inside the 
gaol, and stationed them as best he 
could to defend the place—some on 
the roof, some at the embrasures, and 
the remainder’ down below as a 
teserve to act when needed. 


IV. 


Then the amazing happened. It 
was one of those terrific things that 
happen once in a thousand years 
when the right man springs on the 
right horse, and rams his heels in at 
the right ten-thousandth of a second. 
The right horse was the Colonel's 
charger —a chestnut Kathiawari 
gelding that had stood tied up 
outside the gaol gate, and the man 
was Black Mike, the sergeant-major. 

He leaped on the horse, rammed 
in his heels, and rode—straight for 
the rebel ranks. The defenders of the 
gael gasped as they watched him, 
for there were twenty thousand 
armed natives swarming towards the 
big square through every street and 
alley. They were scattered yet, but 
they saw him, and rushed in with a 
yell to meet him. Swords clove the 
air an inch behind him, bullets 
screamed past him, eddying whirls 
of black humanity scrambled to 
block his way. They grabbed at his 
rein, and he beat them off with a 
stirrup, brandishing the leather in 
his hand. They shot his helmet off, 
and riddled the flapping cloth of his 
open tunic with bullet holes, and men 
threw themselves prone, trying to 
hamstring the horse under him; 
but Black Mike rode straight as a 
die, at, through or over everything. 

The maddened charger reared and 
plunged and leaped, and Black Mike 
flogged it with the leather strap ; 
the natives howled and blocked the 
read in front of him, but as a shuttle 
shoots through a loom, he’ burst 
through a gathering mob of twenty 
thousand men—a flogging, flashing, 
unexpected bolt of grim determina- 
tion—and getting clean through un- 
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touched, to the plain beyond, headed 


for Jullundra. 
“The man’s mad,” said the 
Colonel; ‘stark, staring, raving 


mad!” 

“He’s gone for the guns,” said 
someone, and the Colonel nodded. 

“Now, men,” he shouted, “ the 
guns should be here within two 
hours ; we've got to hold this place 
till they get here.” 

The guns! The men roared now 
at the thought of them. A week ago 
they were worried about the guns, 
but things had somehow altered. 

You must go to India where the 
thing happened, and hear it from 
the lips of Indians whose fathers saw 
Black Mike ride, to get a real idea of 
how he saved the gaol and the lives 
of the men who held it. They will 
tell you that he rode straight through 
the ambuscade that Chundha Ram 
had set two-thirds of the way to 
Jullundra ; he knew where it should 
be, for he had placed it, and he rode 
through it to be sure that it was 
there, and that his trip with Chundha 
Ram had not been a trick to throw 
him off his guard. 

A hell of bullets greeted him, and 
a hundred men sprang out to seize 
his horse, but he rode straight 
through them—silent and untouched. 
They say there that a legion of 
devils rode with him, and that the 
Kathiawari gelding that he rode 
breathed fire from his nostrils and 
sent green fire flashing from his 
heels, That, of course, is nonsense, 
and the truth is that Black Mike was 
a man, and the gods of war favour 
such as he, 

He burst like a bomb into Jullun- 
dra, and shouted the alarm; and he 
vety nearly got locked up in the 
guard-room as a lunatic, for nobody 
believed him. But he convinced 
them somehow that at least there 
was need for action—the bullet- 
holes through his riddled tunic were 
proof enough of that. 

So the four batteries thundered 
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out on to the maidan, with their 
ground scouts spread out like a fan 
in front of them, and the gun teams 
plunging in answer to the lash. 
And in front of the ground scouts, 
on a fresh horse, rode Black Mike, the 
sergeant-major of the J.L.I.’s. He 
showed them where the ambuscade 
was hidden, and led them round it. 

Grapeshot was too much for the 
mutincers. They melted before the 
guns like snow under a hot sun, and 
the gaol was saved. 

Next day came news of the general 
outbreak that had burst out like a 
flame through disaffected India, and 
the guns and the J.L.I.’s set out to 
reach Delhi by forced marches, for 


-every man was needed to strike a 


blow at the heart of the rebellion. 
As they filed behind the guns 
through the bazaar, two paces 
behind the regiment, in among 
the dust and flies and heat-haze, 
marched a straight-backed man who, 
loaded up with sixty pounds of 
haversack, preached the art of 
marching in raucous undertones : 

“Keep your places in the fours 
here! Less talking, and keep some 
o the dust out o° your throats! 
Save your breath for marching ! 
Now then—Left !—Left !—Leit!" . 

As he passed a corner house in the 
bazaar there came the tinkling of a 
stringed instrument, and a girl’s 
voice sang in Hindustanee: “ They 
will make thee King, my master!” 
He laughed aloud this time; there 
was no need to bite his sleeve. He 
needed no job as King; he was 
Black Mike, the sergeant-major ofthe 
J.L.1.’s, who had saved the honour 
of the regiment, and then the regi- 
ment itself, to fight for England. 
Three weeks hence he would salute 
his Colonel and report, “ All present 
and correct,” in front of Delhi, 
having nursed the men all the way 
by forty-mile-a-day stages. Why 
make him King? The British army 
has built its reputation on the bones 
and brains of such as he, 
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XLII. 


THE GUARD-HOUSE OF THE RUE 
STE. ANNE. 


HE little cortege 
was turning out 
of the great gates 
of the house of 
Justice. It was 
intensely cold; a 
bitter north- 
easterly gale was 

blowing from across the heights of 
Montmartre, driving sleet and snow 
and half-frozen rain into the faces of 
the men, and finding its way up 
their sleeves, down their collars, and 
round the knees of their threadbare 
breeches. 

Armand, whose fingers were numb 
with the cold, could scarcely feel the 
teins in his hands. Chauvelin was 
tiding close beside him, but the two 
men had not exchanged one word 
since the moment when the small 
troop of some twenty mounted 
soldiers had filed up inside the 
courtyard, and Chauvelin, with a 
curt word of command, had ordered 
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one of the troopers to take Armand’s 
horse on the lead. 

A hackney coach brought up the 
rear of the cortége, with a man riding 
at either door and two more following 
at a distance of twenty paces. 
Héron’s gaunt, ugly face, crowned 
with a battered, sugar-loaf hat, 
appeared from time to time at the 
window of the coach. He was no 
horseman, and, moreover, preferred 
to keep the prisoner closely under 
his own eye. The corporal had told 
Armand that the prisoner was with 
citizen Héron inside the coach—in 
irons. Beyond that, the soldiers could 
tell him nothing ; they knew nothing 
of the object of this expedition. 
Vaguely they might have wondered 
in their dull minds why this par- 
ticular prisoner was thus being 
escorted out of the Conciergerie 
prison with so much paraphernalia 
and such an air of mystery, when 
there were thousands of prisoners in 
the city and the provinces at the 
present moment who anon would be 
bundled up wholesale into carts to 
be dragged to the guillotine like a 
flock of sheep to the butcher's. 

But even if they wondered they 
made no remarks among themselves, 
Their faces, blue with the cold, were 
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the perfect mirrors of their own un- 
conquerable stolidity. 

The tower clock of Notre Dame 
struck seven when the small caval- 
cade finally moved out of the 
monumental gates. In the east the 
wan light of a February morning 
slowly struggled out of the sur- 
rounding gloom. -Now the towers 
of many churches loomed ghostlike 
against the dull grey sky, and down 
below, on the right, the frozen 
river, like a smooth sheet of stecl, 
wound its graceful curves round the 
islands and past the facade of the 
Louvres palace, whose walls looked 
grim and silent, like the mausoleum 
of the dead giants of the past. 

All around the great city gave 
signs of awakening ; the business of 
the day rencwed its course every 
twenty-four ours, despite the 
tragedies of death and of dishonour 
that walked with it hand in hand. 
From the Place de la Révolution the 
intermittent roli of drums came 
from time to time with its muffled 
sound striking the ear of the passer- 
by. Along the quay opposite an 
open-air camp was already astir; 
men, women, and children, engaged 
in the great task of clothing and 
feeding the people of France armed 
against tyranny, were bending to 
their task, even before the wintry 
dawn had spread its pale grey tints 
over the narrower streets of the city. 

Armand shivered under his cloak. 
This silent ride beneath the leaden 
sky, through the veil of half-frozen 
rain and snow, seemed like a dream 
to him. And now, as the outridets of 
the little cavalcade turned to cross 
the Pont au Change, he saw spread 
out on his left what appeared like 
the living panorama of these three 
weeks that had just gone by. He 
could see the house of the Rue St. 
Germain l’Auxerrois where Percy 
had lodged before he carried through 
the rescue of the little Dauphin. 
Armand could even see the window 
at which the dreamer had stood, 


weaving noble dreams that his 
brilliant daring had turned into 
realities, until the hand of a traitor 
had brought him down to—to what ? 
Armand would not have dared at 
this moment to look back at that 
hideous, vulgar hackney coach 
wherein that proud, reckless ad- 
venturer, who had defied Fate and 
mocked Death, sat—in chains— 
beside a loathsome creature whose 
very propinquity was an outrage. 

Now they were passing under the 
very house on the Quai de la I’er- 
raille, above the saddler’s shop, the 
house where Marguerite had lodged 
ten days ago, whither Armand had 
come, trying to fool himself into the 
belief that the love of “little 
mother’’ could be deceived into 
blindness against his own crime. He 
had tried to draw a veil before those 
eyes which he had scarcely dared en- 
counter, but he knew that that veil 
must lift one day, and then a curse 
would send him forth, outlawed and 
homeless, a wanderer on the face of 
the earth. 

Soon as the little cortége wended its 
way northwards it filed out beneath 
the walls of the Temple prison; there 
was the main gate with its sentry 
standing at attention, there the 
archway with the guichet of the con- 
cierge, and beyond it the paved 
courtyard. Armand closed his eyes 
deliberately ; he could not bear to 
look. 

No wonder that he shivered and 
tried to draw his cloak closer around 
him. Every stone, every strect 
corner was full of memories. The chill 
that struck to the very marrow of 
his bones came from no outward 
cause; it was the very hand of 
remorse that, as it passed over him, 
froze the blood in his veins and made 
the rattle of those wheels behind him 
sound like a hellish knell. 

At last the more closely populated 
quarters of the city were left behind. 
On ahead the first section of the 
guard had turned into the Rue 
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Ste. Anne. The houses became more 
sparse, intersected by narrow pieces 
of terrains vagues, or small weed- 
covered bits of kitchen garden. 

Then a halt was called. 

It was quite light now. As light as 
it would ever be beneath this leaden 
sky. Rain and snow still fell in gusts, 
driven by the blast. 

Someone ordered Armand to 


dismount. It was probably Chauve- 


lin. He did as he was told, and a 
trooper led him to the door of an 
irregular brick building that stood 
isolated on the right, extended on 
either side by a low wall, and sur- 
rounded by a patch of uncultivated 
land, which now looked like a sea 
of mud. 

On ahead was the line of fortifi- 
cations dimly outlined against the 
grey of the sky, and in between 
brown, sodden earth, with here and 
there a detached house, a cabbage 
patch, a couple of windmills deserted 
and desolate. 

The loneliness of an unpopulated 
outlying quarter of the great mother 
city, a useless limb of her active 
body, an ostracised member of her 
vast family. 

Mechanically Armand had fol- 
lowed the soldier to the door of the 
building. Here Chauvelin was stand- 
ing, and bade him follow. A smell of 
hot coffee hung in the dark narrow 
passage in front. Chauvelin led the 
way to a room on the left. 

Still that smell of hot coffee. 
Ever after it was associated in Ar- 
mand’s mind with this awful morning 
in the guard-house of the Rue Ste. 
Anne, when the rain and snow beat 
against the windows, and he stood 
there in the low guard-room shivering 
and half-numbed with cold. 

‘There was a table in the middle of 
the room, and on it stood cups of hot 
coffee. Chauvelin bade him drink, 
suggesting, not unkindly, that the 
warm beverage would do him good. 
Armand advanced further into the 
room, and saw that there were 
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wocden benches all round against 
the wall. On one of these sat his 
sister Marguerite. 

When she saw him she made a 
sudden, instinctive movement to: go 
to him, but Chauvelin interposed 
in his usual bland, quiet manner. 

“Not just now, citizeness,” he 
said. 

She sat dewn again, and Armand 
noted how cold and stony seemed 
her eyes, as if life within her was at 
a standstill, and a shadow that was 
almost like death had atrophied 
every emotion in her. 

“ T trust you have not suffered too 
mutch from the cold, Lady Blakeney,” 
resumed Chauvelin politely; “we 
ought not to have kept you waiting 
here for so long, but delay at depar- 
ture is sometimes inevitable.” 

She made no reply, only acknow- 
ledging his reiterated inquiry as to 
her comfort with an inclination of 
the head. 

Armand had forced himself to 
swallow some coffee, and for the 
moment he felt less chilled. He held 
the cup between his two hands, and 
gradually some warmth crept into 
his bones. 

“Little mother,’ he said in 
English, “try and drink some of 
this, it will do you good.” 

“Thank you, dear,” she replied. 
‘‘T have had some.. I am not cold.” 

Then a door at the end of the room 
was pushed open, and Héron stalked 
in. 
“Are we going to be all day in 
this confounded hole?’ he queried 
roughly. 

Armand, who was watching his 
sister very closely, saw that she 
started at the sight of the wretch, 
and seemed immediately to shrink 
still further within herself, whilst her 
eyes, suddenly luminous and dilated, 
rested on him like those of a captive 
bird upon an approaching cobra. 

But Chauvelin was not to be 
shaken out of his suave manner. 

“One moment citizen Héron,” 
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he said; “this cotice is very com- 
forting. Is the prisoner with you?” 
he added lightly. 

Héron nodded in the direction of 
the other room. 

“Tn there,” he said curtly. 

“ Then, perhaps, if you will be so 
good, citizen, to invite him hither, 
I could explain to him his future 
position and our own.” 

Héron muttered something be- 
tween his fleshy lips, then he turned 
back towards the open door, 
solemnly spat twice on the threshold, 
and nodded his gaunt head once or 
twice in a inanner which apparently 
was understood from within. 

“‘ No, sergeant, I don’t want you,” 
he said gruffly; “only the pri- 
soner.”” 

A second or two later Sir Percy 
Blakeney stood in the doorway ; 
his hands were behind his back, 
obviously handcufied, but he held 
himself very erect, though it was 
clear that this caused him a mighty 
effort. As soon as he had crossed the 
threshold his quick glance had swept 
right round the room. 

He saw Armand, and his eyes lit 
up almost imperceptibly. 

Then he caught sight of Mar- 
guerite, and his pale face took on 
suddenly a more ashen hue. 

Chauvelin was watching him with 
those keen, light-coloured eyes of his. 
Blakeney, conscious of this, made no 
movement, only his lips tightened, 
and the heavy lids fell over the 
hollow eyes, completely hiding their 
glance. 

But what even the most astute, 
most deadly enemy could not see 
was that subtle message of under- 
standing that passed at once between 
Marguerite and the man she loved ; 
it was a magnetic current, intangible, 
invisible to all save to her and to 
him. She was prepared to see hiin, 
prepared to see in him all that she 
had feared; the weakness, the mental 
exhaustion, the submission to the 
inevitable. Therefore she had also 
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schooled her glance to express to him 
all that she knew she would not be 
allowed to say—the reassurance that 
she had read his last letter, that she 
had obeyed it to the last word, save 
where Fate and her enemy had inter- 
fered with regard to herself. 

With a slight, imperceptible move- 
ment —imperceptible to everyone 
save to him—she had seemed to 
handle a piece of paper in her 
kerchief, then she had nodded slowly, 
with her eyes—steadfast, reassuring 
—fixed upon him: and his glance 
gave answer that he had under- 
stood. 

But Chauvelin and Héron had 
seen nothing of this. They were 
satisfied that there had been no 
communication between the prisoner 
and his wife and friend. 

“You are no doubt surprised, Sir 
Percy,” said Chauvelin after a while, 
“‘to see Lady Blakeney here. She, 
as well as citizen St. Just, will 
accompany our expedition to the 
place where you will lead us. We 
none of us know where that place is 
—citizen Héron and myself are 
entirely in your hands—you might 
be leading us to certain death, or 
again to a spot where your own 
escape would be an easy matter to 
yourself. You will not be surprised, 
therefore, that we have thought fit 
to take certain precautions both 
against any little ambuscade which 
you may. have prepared for us, or 
against your making one of those 
daring attempts at escape for which 
the noted Scarlet Pimpernel is so 
justly famous.” 

He paused, and only Héron’s low 
chuckle of satisfaction broke the 
momentary silence that followed. 
Blakeney made no reply. Obviously 
he knew exactly what was coming. 
He knew Chauvelin and his ways, 
knew the kind of tortuous conception 
that would find origin in his brain ; 
the moment that he saw Marguerite 
sitting there he must have guessed 
that Chauvelin once more desired 


to put her precious life in the balance 
of his intrigues. 

“ Citizen Héron is impatient, Sir 
Percy,” resumed Chauvelin after 
a while, ‘so I must be brief. Lady 
Blakeney, as well as citizen St. Just, 
will accompany us on this expedition 
to whithersoever you may lead us. 
They will be the hostages which we 
will hold against your own good 
faith. At the slightest suspicion—a 
mere suspicion perhaps—that you 
have played us false, at a hint that 
you have led us into an ambush, or 
that the whole of this expedition has 
been but a trick on your part to 
effect your own escape, or if merely 
our hope of finding Capet at the end 
of our journey is frustrated, the lives 
of our two hostages belong to us, 
and your friend and your wife will 
be summarily shot before your 
eyes,” 

Outside the rain pattered against 
the window-paues, the gale whistled 
mournfully among the stunted trees, 
but within this room not a sound 
stirred the deadly stillness of the 
air, and yet at this moment hatred 
and love, savage lust and sublime 
self-abnegation—the most powerful 
passions the heart of man can know 
—held three men here enchained ; 
each a slave to his dominant passion, 
each ready to stake his all for the 
satisfaction of his master. Héron 
was the first to speak. 

“Well!” he said with a fierce 
oath, “what are we waiting for? 
The prisoner knows how he stands. 
Now we can go.” 

‘One moment, citizen,” inter- 
posed Chauvelin, his quiet manner 
contrasting strangely with his col- 
league’s savage mood. ‘ You have 
quite understood, Sir Percy,” he 
continued, directly addressing the 
prisoner, ‘the conditions under 
which we are all of us about to 
proceed on this journey ? ”’ 

“All of us?” said Blakeney 
slowly. “Are you taking it for 
granted then that I accept. your 
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conditions and that I am prepared 
to proceed on the journey ?”’ 

“T£ you do not proceed on the 
journey,” cried Héron with savage 
fury, “ I'll strangle that woman with 
my own hands—now !”’ 

Blakeney looked at him for a 
moment ot two through half-closed 
lids, and it seemed then to those who 
knew him well, to those who loved 
him and to the man who hated him, 
that the mighty sinews almost 
cracked with the passionate desire 
to kill. Then the sunken eyes turned 
slowly to Marguerite, and she alone 
caught the look—it was a mere flash, 
of a humble appeal for pardon. 

It was all over in a second ; almost 
immediately the tension on the pale 
face relaxed, and into theeyes there 
came that look of acceptance— 
nearly akin to fatalism—an accept- 
ance of which the strong alone are 
capable, for with them it only comes 
in the face of the inevitable. 

Now he shrugged his broad 
shoulders, and once more turning to 
Héron he said quietly : 

“You leave me no option in that 
case. As you have remarked before, 
citizen Héron, why should we wait 
any longer ? Surely we can now go.” 


XLITI. 
THE DREARY JOURNEY. 


Rain! Rain! Rain! Incessant, 
monotonotts and dreary! The wind 
had changed round to the south- 
west. It blew now in great gusts 
that sent weird, sighing sounds 
through the trees, and drove the 
heavy showers into the faces of the 
men as they rode on, with heads 
bent forward against the gale. 

The rain-sodden bridles slipped 
through their hands, bringing out 
sores and blisters on their palms ; 
the horses were fidgety, tossing 
their heads with wearying persistence 
as the wet trickled into their ears, 
or the sharp, intermittent hailstones 
struck their sensitive noses. 
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Three daysof this awful monotony, 
varied only by the halts at wayside 
inns, the changing of troops at one 
of the guard-heuses on the way, 
the reiterated commands given to 
the fresh squad before starting- on 
the next lap of this strange, momen- 
tous way ; and all the while, audible 
above the clatter of horses’ hoofs, 
the rumbling of coach-wheels—two 
closed carriages, each drawn by a 
pair of sturdy horses, which were 
changed at every halt. A soldier 
on each box urged them to a good 
pace to keep up with the troopers, 
who were allowed to go at an easy 
canter or light jog-trot, whatever 
might prove easiest and least 
fatiguing. And from time to time 
Héron’s shaggy, gaunt head would 
appear at the window of one of the 
coaches, asking the way, the distance 
to the next city or to the nearest 
wayside inn; cursing the troopers, 
the coachman, his colleague and 
everyone concermed, blaspheming 
against the interminable length of 
the road, against the cold and 
against the wet. 

Early in the evening on the second 
day of the journey he had met with 
an accident. The prisoner. who 
presumably was weak and weary, 
and not over steady on his feet, 
had fallen up against him as they 
were both about to re-enter the 
coach after a halt just outside 
Amiens, and citizen Héron had lost 
his footing in the slippery mud of 
the road. His head came in violent 
contact with the step, and his right 
temple was severely cut. Since then 
he had been forced to wear a bandage 
across the top of his face, under his 
sugar-loaf hat, which had added 
nothing to his beauty, but a great 
deal to the violence ‘of his temper. 
He wanted to push the men on, to 
force the pace, to shorten the halts ; 
but Chauvelin knew better than to 
allow slackness and discontent to 
follow in the wake of over-fatigue. 

The soldiers were always well 
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rested and well fed, and though the 
delay caused by long and frequent 
halts must have been just as irksome 
to him as it was to Héron, yet he 
bore it imperturbably, for he would 
have had no use on this momentous 
journey for a handful of men whose 
enthusiasm and spirit had been blown 
away by the roughness of the gale, 
or drowned in the fury of the con- 
stant downpour of rain. 

Of all this Marguerite had been 
conscious in a vague, dreamy kind 
of way. She seemed to herself like 
the spectator in a moving panoramic 
drama, unable to raise a finger or to 
do aught to stop that final, inevitable 
ending, the cataclysm of sorrow and 
misery that awaited her, when the 
dreary curtain would fall on the last 
act, and she and all the other 
spectators — Armand, Chauvelin, 
Héron, the soldiers—would slowly 
wend their way home, leaving the 
principal actor behind the fallen 
curtain, which never would be lifted 
again, ; 

After that first halt in the guard- 
room of the Rue Ste. Anne she had 
been bidden to enter a second 
hackney coach, which followed the 
other at a distance of fifty metres 
or so, and was, like that other, 
closely surrounded by a squad of 
mounted men. 

Armand and Chauvelin rode in 
this carriage with her; ali day she 
sat looking out on the endless 
monotony of the road, on the drops 
of rain that pattered against the 
window-glass, and ran down from it 
like a perpetual stream of tears. 

There were two halts called during 
the day—one for dinner and one 
midway through the afternoon— 
when she and Armand would step 
out of the coach and be led—always 
with soldiers close around them—to 
some wayside inn, where some sort 
of a meal was served, where the 
atmosphere was close and stuffy 
and smelt of onion soup and of stale 
cheese, 


Armand and Marguerite would in 
most cases have a room to them- 
selves, with sentinels posted outside 
the door, and they woutd try and eat 
enough to keep body and soul 
together, for they would not allow 
their strength to fall away before the 
end of the journey was reached. 

For the night halt—once at Beau- 
vais and the second night at Abbe- 
ville—they were escorted to a house 
in the interior of the city, where they 
were accommodated with moderately 
clean lodgings. Sentinels, however, 
were always at their doors; they 
were prisoners-in all but name, and 
had little or no privacy ; for at night 
they were both so tired that they 
were glad to retire immediately, and 
to lie down on the hard beds that had 
been provided for them, even if sleep 
fled from their eyes, and their hearts 
and souls were flying through the city 
in search of him who filled their 
every thought. 

Of Percy they saw little or nothing. 
In the daytime food was evidently 
brought to him in the carriage, for 
they did not see him get down, and 
on those two nights at Beauvais and 
Abbeville, when they caught sight of 
him stepping out of the coach out- 
side the gates of the barracks, he was 
so surrounded by soldiers that they 
only saw the top of his head and his 


broad shoulders towering above those 


of the men. 

Once Marguerite had put all her 
pride, all her dignity by, and asked 
citizen Chauvelin for news of her 
husband. 

“He is well and cheerful, Lady 
Blakeney,” he had replied with his 
sarcastic smile. ‘‘ Ah!” he added 
pleasantly, ‘‘ those English are re- 
markable people. We, of Gallic 
breed, will never really understand 
them. Their fatalism is quite 
Oriental in its quiet resignation to the 
decree of Fate. Did you know, Lady 
Blakeney, that when Sir Percy was 
arrested he did not raise a hand. 
I thought, and so did my colleague, 
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that he would have fought like a lion. 
And now that he has no doubt 
realised that quiet submission will 
serve him best in the end, he is as 
calm on this journey as I am myself. 
In fact,” he concluded complacently, 
“whenever I have succeeded in 
peeping into the coach I have in- 
variably found Sir Percy Blakeney 
fast asleep.” 

“ He—”’ she murmured, for it was 
so difficult to speak to this callous 
wretch, who was obviously mocking 
her in her misery—‘‘ he—you—you 
are not keeping him in irons?” 

“No! Ohno!” replied Chauvelin 
with perfect urbanity. ‘ You see, 
now that we have you, Lady 
Blakeney and citizen St. Just, with 
us we have no reason to fear that 
that elusive Pimpernel will spirit 
himself away.” 

A hot retort had risen to Armand’s 
lips. The warm Latin blood in him 
rebelled against this intolerable situa- 
tion, the man’s sncers in the face 
of Marguerite’s anguish. But her 
restraining, gentle hand had already 
pressed his. What was the use of 
protesting, of insulting this brute, 
who cared nothing for the misery 
which he had caused so long as he 
gained his own ends ? 

And Armand held his tongue and 
tried to curb his temper, tried to 
cultivate a little of that fatalism 
which Chauvelin had said was charac- 
teristic of the English. He sat beside 
his sister, longing to comfort her, 
yet feeling that his very presence 
near her was an outrage and a 
sacrilege. She spoke so seldom to 
him, even when they were alone, 
that at times the awful thought which 
had more than once found birth in 
his weary brain became crystallised 
and more real. Did Marguerite 
guess? Had she the slightest sus- 
picion that the awful cataclysm to 
which they were tending with every 
revolution of the creaking coach- 
wheels had been brought about by 
her brother's treacherous hand ? 
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And when that thought had 
lodged itself quite snugly in his mind 
he began to wonder whether it would 
not be far more simple, far more 
easy, to end his miserable life in 
some manner that might suggest 
itself on the way. When the coach 
crossed one of those dilapidated, 
parapetless bridges, over abysses 
fifty metres deep, it might be so easy 
to throw open the carriage door 
and to take one final jump into 
eternity. 

So easy — but so 
cowardly, 

Marguerite’s near presence quickly 
brought him back to himself. His 


damnably 


life was no longer his own to do with . 


as he pleased; it belonged to the 
chief whom he had betrayed, to the 
sister whom he must endeavour to 
protect. 

Of Jeanne now he thought but 
little. He had put even the memory 
of her by—tenderly, like a sprig of 
lavender pressed between the faded 
leaves of his own happiness. His 
hand was no longer fit to hold that 
of any pure woman—his hand had 
on it a deep stain, immutable, like 
the brand of Cain. 

Yet Marguerite beside him held 
his hand and together they looked 
out on that dreary, dreary road and 
listened to the patter of the rain and 
the rumbling of the wheels of that 
other coach on ahead—and it was 
all so dismal and so horrible, the 
rain, the soughing of the wind in 
the stunted trees, this landscape of 
mud and desolation, this eternally 
grey sky. 

XLIV. 


THE HALT AT CRECY. 


“Now, then, citizen, don’t go to 
sleep ; this is Crécy, our last halt!” 

Armand woke up from his last 
dream. They had been moving 
steadily on since they left Abbeville 
soon after dawn; the rumble of 
the wheels, the swaying and rocking 
of the carriage, the interminable 
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patter of the rain had inlled him into 
a kind of wakeful sleep. 

Chauvelin had already alighted 
from the coach. He was helping 
Marguerite to descend. Armand 
shook the stiffness from his limbs 
and followed in the wake of iis 
sister, Always those miserable 
soldiers round them, with their dank 
coats of rough blue cloth, and the 
red caps on their heads! Armand 
pulled Marguerite’s hand through 
his arm, and dragged her with him 
into the house. 

The small city lay damp and 
gtey before them; the rough pave- 
ment of the narrow street glistened 
with the wet, reflecting the dull, 
leaden sky overhead ; the rain beat 
into the puddles; the slate roofs 
shone in the cold wintry light. 

This was Crécy! The last halt of 
the journey, so Chauvelin had said. 
The party had drawn rein in front 
of a small one-storied building that 
had a wooden verandah running the 
whole length of its front. 

The usual low narrow room 
greeted Armand and Marguerite as 
they entered; the usual mildewed 
walls, with the colour-wash flowing 
away in streaks from the unsym- 
pathetic beam above; the same 
device, ‘‘ Liberté, Egalité, Trater- 
nité|’’ scribbled in charcoal above 
the black iron stove; the usual 
musty, close atmosphere, the usual 
smell of onions and stale cheese, the 
usual hard straight benches and 
central table with its soiled and 
tattered cloth. 

Marguerite seemed dazed and 
giddy ; she had been five hours in 
that stuffy coach with nothing to 
distract her thoughts except the rain- 
sodden landscape, on which she had 
ceaselessly gazed since the early 
dawn. 

Armand led her to the bench, and 
she sank down on it, numb and inert, 
testing her elbows on the table and 
her head in her hands. 

“Tf it were only all over!” she 


sighed involuntarily, ‘‘ Armand, at 
times now I feel as if I were not 
really sane—as if my reason had 
already given way! Tell me, do I 
seem mad to you at times ?” 

He sat down beside her and tried 
to chafe her little cold hands. 

There was a knock at the door, 
and without waiting for permission 
Chauvelin entered the room. 

“My humble apologies to you, 
Lady Blakeney,” he said in his usual 
suave manner, “but our worthy 
host informs me that this is the only 
room in which he can serve a meal. 
Therefore I am forced to intrude my 
presence upon you.” 

Though he spoke with outward 
politeness, his tone had become 
more peremptory, less bland, and he 
did not await Marguerite’s reply 
before he sat down opposite to her 
and continued to talk airily. 

‘An ill-conditioned fellow, our 
host,’’ he said—‘ quite reminds me 
of our friend Brogard at the Chat 
Gris in Calais: You remember him, 
Lady Blakeney ? ” 

“My sister is giddy and over- 
tired,” ‘interposed Armand firmly. 
“T pray you, citizen, to have some 
regard for her.” 

“All the regard in the world, 
citizen St. Just,’ protested Chauve- 
lin jovially. ‘‘ Methought that those 
pleasant reminiscences would cheer 
her. Ah! here comes the soup,” 
he added, as a man in blue blouse 
and breeches, with sabots on his 
feet, slouched into the room, carrying 
a tureen which he incontinently 
placed upon the table. “I feel sure 
that in England Lady Blakeney 
misses our excellent crodtes-au-pot, 
the glory of our bourgeois cookery— 
Lady Blakeney, a little soup ?”’ 

“T thank you, sir,’ she mur- 
mured, 

“Do try and eat something, 
little mother,’’ Armand whispered in 
her ear; “try and keep up your 
Strength for his sake, if not for 
mine.” 
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She turned a wan, pale face to 
him, and tried to smile. 

“T’ll try, dear,” she said. 

“You have taken bread and 
meat to the citizens in the coach?” 
Chauvelin called out to the retreating 
figure of mine host. ; 

“Hm!” grunted the latter in 
assent. 

“ And see that the citizen soldiers 
are well fed, or there will be trouble.” 

“Hm!” grunted the man again. 
Aiter which he banged the door to 
behind him. 

“‘ Citizen Héron is loath to let the 
prisoner out of his sight,’ explained 
Chauvelin lightly, “now that we 
have reached the last, most important 
stage of our journey, so he is sharing 
Sir Percy's midday meal in the 
interior of the coach.” 

He ate his soup with a relish, 
ostentatiously paying many small 
attentions to Marguerite all the time. 
He ordered meat for her—bread, 
butter—asked if any dainties could 
be got. He was apparently in the 
best of tempers. 

After he had eaten and drunk 
he rose and bowed ceremoniously to 
her. 

“ Your pardon, Lady Blakeney,” 
he said, ‘ but I must confer with 
the prisoner now, and take from him 
full directions for the continuance 
of our journey. After that I go to 
the guard-house, which is some 
distance from here, right at the other 
end of the city. We pick up.a fresh 
squad here, twenty hardened troopers 
from a cavalry regiment usually 
stationed at Abbeville. They have 
had work to do in this town, which 
is a hot-bed of treachery. I must go 
inspect the men and the sergeant 
who will be in command. Citizen 
Héron leaves all these inspections 
to me; he likes to stay by his prisoner. 
In the meanwhile you will be 
escorted back to your coach, where 
I pray you to await my arrival, 
when we change guard first, then 
proceed on our way.” 
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Marguerite was longing to ask 
him many questions; once again 
she would have smothered her pride 
and begged for news of her husband, 
but Chauvelin did not wait. He 
hurried out of the room, and Armand 
and Marguerite could hear him 
ordering the soldiers to take them 
forthwith back to the coach. 

As they came out of the inn they 
saw the other coach some fifty 
metres further up the street. The 
horses that had done duty since 
leaving Abbeville had been taken 
out, and two soldiers in ragged shirts, 
and with crimson caps set jauntily 
over their left ear, were leading 
the two fresh horses along. The 
troopers were still mounting guard 
round both the coaches; they would 
be relieved presently. 

Marguerite would have given ten 
years of her life at this moment for 
the privilege of speaking to her 
husband, or even of seeing him—of 
seeing that he was well. <A quick, 
wild plan sprang up in her mind 
that she would bribe the sergeant in 
command to grant her wish while 
citizen Chauvelin was absent. The 
man had not an unkind face, and 
he must be very poor—people in 
France were very poor these days, 
though the rich had been robbed 
and luxurious homes devastated 
ostensibly to help the poor. 

She was about to put this sudden 
thought into execution when Héron’s 
hideous face, doubly hideous now 
with that bandage of doubtful 
cleanliness cutting across his brow, 
appeared at the carriage window. 

He cursed violently and at the 
top of his voice. 

“What are those d——d aristos 
doing out there ?”’ he shouted. 

“Just getting into the coach, 
citizen,” replied the sergeant 
promptly. . 

And Armand and Marguerite were 
immediately ordered back into the 
coach. 

Héron remained at the window 
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for a few moments longer; he had a 
toothpick in his hand which he was 
using very freely. 

“How much longer are we going 
to wait in this cursed hole?’ he 
called out to the sergeant. 

“Only a few moments longer, 
citizen. Citizen Chauvelin will be 
back soon with the guard.” 

A quarter of an hour later the 
clatter of cavalry horses on the rough, 
uneven pavement drew Marguerite’s 
attention. She lowered the carriage 
window and looked out. Chauvelin 
had just returned with the new 
escort. He was on horseback; his 
horse’s bridle, since he was but an 
indifferent horseman, was held by 
one of the troopers. 

Outside the inn he dismounted ; 
evidently he had taken full command 
of the expedition, and _ scarcely 
referred to Héron, who spent most 
of his time cursing at the men or the 
weather when he was not lying 
half-asleep and partially drunk in 
the inside of the carriage. 

The changing of the guard was 
now accomplished quietly and in 
perfect order. The new escort con- 
sisted of twenty mounted men, 
including a sergeant and a corporal, 
and of two drivers, one for eacn 
coach. ‘The cortége now was filed up 
in marching order; ahead a small 
party of scouts, then the coach with 
Marguerite and Armand closely sur- 
rounded by mounted men, and at a 
short distance the second coach 
with citizen Héron and the prisoner 
equally well guarded. 

Chatvelin superintended all the 
arrangements himself. He spoke for 
some few moments with the sergeant, 
also with the driver of his own coach. 
He went to the window of the other 
catriage, probably in order to consult 
with citizen Héron, or to take final 
directions from the prisoner, for 
Marguerite, who was watching him, 
saw him standing on the step and 
leaning well forward into the in- 
terior, whilst apparently he was 


taking notes on a small tablet which 
he had in his hand. 

A small knot of idlers had congre- 
gated in the narrow street ; men in 
blouses and boys in ragged breeches 
lounged against the verandah of the 
inn and gazed with inexpressive, 
stolid eyes on the soldiers, the 
coaches, the citizen who wore the 
tricolour scarf. They had seen this 
sort of thing before now—aristos 
being conveyed to Paris under arrest, 
prisoners on their way to or from 
Amiens. They saw Marguerite’s 
pale face at the carriage window. 
It was not the first woman’s face 
they had seen under like circum- 
stances, and there was no special 
interest about this aristo. They were 
smoking or spitting, or just lounging 
idly against the balustrade. Mar- 
guerite wondered if none of them had 
wife, sister, or mother, or child ; if 
every sympathy, every kind of 
feeling in these poor wretches had 
been atrophied by misery or by fear. 

At last everything was in order 
and the small party ready to start. 

“Does anyone here know the 
Chapel of the Holy Sepulchre, close 
by the park of the Chateau d’Ourde?”’ 
asked Chauvelin, vaguely addressing 
the knot of gaffers who stood closest 
to him. 

The men shook their heads. Some 
had dimly heard of the Chateau 
d’Ourde; it was some way in the 
interior of the forest of Boulogne, 
but no one knew about a chapel ; 
people did not trouble about chapels 
nowadays. With the indifference so 
peculiar to local peasantry, these 
men knew no more of the surrounding 
country than the twelve or fifteen 
league circle that was within a walk 
of their sleepy little town. 

One of the scouts on ahead turned 
in his saddle and spoke to citizen 
‘Chauvelin. 

.“T think I know the way pretty 
well, citizen Chauvelin,” he said; 
“at any rate, I know it as far as the 
forest of Boulogne.” 
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Chauvelin referred to his tablets. 

“That’s good,” he said; “ then 
when you reach the milestone that 
stands on this road at the confine of 
the forest, bear sharply to your right 
and skirt the wood until you see the 
hamlet of—Le—something. Le— 
Le—yes—Le Crocq—that’s it in the 
valley below.” 

“T know Le Crocq, I think,’’ said 
the trooper. 

“Very well, then; at that point 
it seems that a wide road strikes at 
right angles into the interior of the 
forest; you follow that until a 
stone chapel with a colonnaded porch 
stands before you on your left, and 
the walls and gates of a park on 
your right. That is so, is it not, Sir 
Percy ?’’ he added, once more 
turning towards the interior of the 
coach. 

Apparently the answer satisfied 
him, for he gave the quick word 
of command, “En avant!’ then 
turned back towards his own coach 
and finally entered it. 

“Do you know the Chateau 
d’Ourde,. citizen St. Just?” he 
asked abruptly as soon as the car- 
riage began to move. 

Armand woke—as was habitual 
with him these days—from some 
gloomy reverie. 

“Yes, citizen,” he replied. 
know it.” 

“And the Chapel of the Holy 
Sepulchre ? ” 

“Yes. I know it too.” 

Indeed, he knew the chateau well, 
and the little chapel in the forest, 
whither the fisher-folk from Portel 
and Boulogne came on a pilgrimage 
once a year to lay their nets on the 
miracle-working relic. ‘The chapel 
was disused now. Since the owner of 
the chateau had fled no one had 
tended it, and the fisher-folk were 
afraid to wander out, lest their 
superstitious faith be counted against 
them by the authorities, who had 
abolished Je bon Dieu. 

But Armand had found refuge there 
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eighteen months ago, on his way to 
Calais, when Percy had risked his life 
in order to save him—Armand— 
from death. He could have groaned 
aloud with the anguish of this 
recollection. But Marguerite’s aching 
nerves had thrilled at the name. 

The Chateau d’Ourde! The Chapel 
of the Holy Sepulchre! That was 
the place which Percy had mentioned 
in his letter, the place where he had 
given rendezvous to de Batz. Sir 
Andrew had said that the Dauphin 
could not possibly be there, yet Percy 
was leading his enemies thither, and 
had given the rendezvous there to 
de Batz. And this despite that 
whatever plans, whatever hopes, had 
been born in his mind when he was 
still immured in the Conciergerie 
prison must have been set at naught 
by the clever counterplot of Chauve- 
lin and Héron. 

“ At the merest suspicion that you 
have played us false, at a hint that 
you have led us into an ambush, or 
if merely our hopes of finding Capet 
at the end of the journey are frus- 
trated, the lives of your wife and of 
your friend are forfeit to us, and they 
will both be shot before your eyes.” 

With these words, with this pre- 
caution, those cunning fiends had 
effectually not only tied the schemer’s 
hands, but forced him either to 
deliver the child to them or to 
sacrifice his wife and his friend. 

The impasse was so horrible that 
she could not face it even in her 
thoughts. A strange, fever-like heat 
coursed through her veins, yet left 
her hands icy-cold ; she longed for, 
yet dreaded, the end of the journey 
—that awlul grappling with the cer- 
tainty of coming death. Perhaps, 
after all, Percy too had given up all 
hope. Long ago he had consecrated 
his life to the attainment of his own 
ideals; and there was a vein of 
fatalism in him; perhaps he had 
resigned himself to the imevitable, 
and his only desire now was to give 
up his life, as he had said, in the open, 
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beneath God’s sky, to draw his last 
breath with the storm-clouds tossed 
through infinity above him, and the 
murmur of the wind in the trees to 
sing him to rest. 

Crécy was gradually fading away 
into the distance, wrapped in a 
mantle of damp and mist. Yor a long 
while Marguerite could see the 
sloping slate roofs glimmering like 
steel in the grey afternoon light, and 
the quaint church tower with its 
beautiful lantern, through the pierced 
stonework of which shone patches of 
the leaden sky. 

Then a sudden twist of the road 
hid the city from view; only the 
outlying churchyard remained in 
sight, with its white monuments and 
granite crosses, over which the dark 
yews, wet with the rain and shaken 
by the gale, sent showers of diamond- 
like sprays, 

XLV. 
THE FOREST OF BOULOGNE. 


Progress was not easy, and very 
slow along the muddy road; the 
two coaches moved along laboriously, 
with wheels creaking and sinking 
deeply from time to time in the 
quagmire. 

When the small party finally 
reached the edge of the wood the 
greyish light of this dismal day had 
changed in the west to a dull 
reddish glow—a glow that had 
neither brilliance nor incandescence 
in it; only a weird tint that hung 
over the horizon and turned the 
distance into lines of purple. 

The nearness of the sea made itself 
already felt ; there was a briny taste 
in the damp atmosphere, and the 
trees all turned their branches away 
in the same direction against the 
onslaught of the prevailing winds. 

The road at this point formed a 
sharp fork, skirting the wood on 
either side, the forest lying like a 
black close mass of spruce and firs 
on the left, while the open expanse 
of country stretched out on the right. 


The south-westerly gale struck with 
full violence against the barrier of 
forest trees, bending the tall crests 
of the pines and causing their small 
dead branches to break and fall with 
a sharp, crisp sound like a cry of 
pain. 

The squad had been fresh at 
starting ; now the men had been four 
hours in the saddle under persistent 
rain and gusty wind ; they were tired, 
and the atmosphere of the close, 
black forest so near the road was 
weighing upon their spirits. 

Strange sounds came to them from 
out the dense network of trees— the 
screeching of night-birds, the weird 
call of the owls, the swift and furtive 
tread of wild beasts on the prowl. 
The cold winter and lack of food had 
lured the wolves from their fastnesses 
—hunger had emboldened them, and 
now, as gradually the grey light fled 
from the sky, dismal howls could be 
heard in the distance, and now and 
then a pair of eyes, bright with the 
reflection of the lurid western glow, 
would shine momentarily out of the 
darkness like tiny glow-worms, and 
as quickly vanish away. 

The men shivered—more with 
vague superstitious fear than with 
cold. They would have urged their 
horses on, but the wheels of the 
coaches stuck persistently in the 
mud, and now and again a halt had 
to be called so that the spokes and 
axles might be cleared. 

They rode on in silence. No one 
had a mind to speak, and the 
mournful soughing of the wind in the 
pine-trees seemed to check the words 
on every lip. The dull thud of hoofs 
in the soft road, the clang of steel 
bits and buckles, the snorting of the 
horses alone answered the wind, and 
also the monotonous creaking of the 
wheels ploughing through the ruts. 

Soon the ruddy glow in the west 
faded into soft-toned purple and then 
into grey ; finally that too vanished. 
Darkness was drawing in on every 
side like a wide, black mantle pulled 
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together closer and closer overhead 
by invisible giant hands. 

The rain still fell in a thin drizzle 
that soaked through caps and coats, 
made the bridles slimy and the 
saddles slippery and damp. A veil 
of vapour hung over the horses’ 
cruppers, and was rendered fuller and 
thicker every moment with the 
breath that came from their nostrils. 
The wind no longer blew with gusty 
fury—its strength seemed to have 
been spent with the grey light of day— 
but now and then it would still come 
sweeping across the open country, 
and dash itself upon the wall of forest 
trees, lashing against the horses’ 
ears, catching the comer of a mantle 
here, an ill-adjusted cap there, and 
wreaking its mischievous freak for 
a while, then with a sigh of satis- 
faction die, murmuring among the 
pines. 

Suddenly there was a halt, much 
shouting, a volley of oaths from the 
drivers, and citizen Chauvelin thrust 
his head out of the carriage window. 

“ What is it?” he asked. 

“ The scouts, citizen,’’ replied the 
sergeant, who had been riding close 
to the coach door all this while; 
“ they have returned.” 

“ Tell one man to come straight to 
me and report.” 

Marguerite sat quite still. Indeed, 
she had almost ceased to live momen- 
tarily, for her spirit was absent from 
her body, which felt neither fatigue, 
nor cold, nor pain. But she heard 
the snorting of the horse close by 
as his rider pulled him up sharply 
beside the carriage door. 

“Well?” said Chauvelin curtly. 

“ This is the cross-road, citizen,” 
replied the man ; “ it strikes straight 
into the wood, and the hamlet of 
Le Crocq lies down in the valley on 
the right.” 

“ Did you follow the road in the 
wood ?” 

‘' Yes, citizen. About two leagues 
from here there is a clearing with a 
small stone chapel, more like a large 
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shrine, nestling among the trees. 
Opposite to it the angle of a high 
wall with large wrought-iron gates 
at the corner, and from these a wide 
drive leads through a park.” 

“ Did you turn into the drive?” 

“Only a little way, citizen. We 
thought we had best report first that 
all is safe.” 

“ You saw no one?” 

“No one.” 

“The chateau, then, lies some 
distance from the gates?” 

‘A league or more, citizen. Close 
to the gates there are outhouses and 
stabling, the disused buildings of the 
home farm, I should say.” 

“Good | We are on the right road, 
that is clear. Keep ahead with your 
men now, but only some two hundred 
metres or so. Stay !’’ he added, as if 
on'second thoughts. ‘ Ride down to 
the other coach and ask the prisoner 
if we are on the right track.” 

The rider turned his horse sharply 
round, Marguerite heard the clang 
of metal and the sound of retreating 
hoofs. 

A few moments later the man 
returned. 

“ Yes, citizen,” he reported, “‘ the 
prisoner says it is quite right. The 
Chateau d’Ourde lies a full league 
from its gates. This is the nearest 
toad to the chapel and the chateau. 
He says we should reach the former 
in half an hour, It will be very 
dark in there,” he added with a 
significant nod in the direction of 
the wood. — 

Chauvelin made no reply, but 
quietly stepped out of the coach. 
Marguerite watched him, leaning 
out of the window, following his 
small trim figure as he pushed his 
way past the groups of mounted 
men, catching at a horse’s bit now 
and then, or at a bridle, making a 
way for himself amongst the restless, 
champ:ng animals, without the 
slightest hesitation or fear. 

Soon his retreating figure lost its 
sharp outline silhouetted against 
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the evening sky. It was enfolded in 
the veil of vapour which was blown 
out of the horses’ nostrils or rising 
from their damp cruppers; it 
became more vague, almost ghost- 
like, through the mist and the fast- 
gathering gloom. 

Presently a group of troopers hid 
him entirely from her view, but she 
could hear his thin, smooth voice 
quite clearly as he called to citizen 
Héron. 

“We are close to the end of our 
journey now, citizen,” she heard 
him say. ‘‘If the prisoner has not 
played wus false little Capet should 
be in our charge within the hour.” 

A growl not unlike those that came 
from out the mysterious depths of 
the forest answered him. 

“Tf he is not,” and Marguerite 
recognised the harsh tones of citizen 
Héron—“ if he is not, then two 
corpses will be rotting in this wood 
to-morrow for the wolves to feed 
on, and the prisoner will be on his 
way back to Paris with me.” 

Someone laughed. It might have 
been one of the troopers, more 
callous than his comrades, but to 
Marguerite the laugh had a strange, 
familiar ring in it, the echo of some- 
thing long since past and gone. 

Then Chauvelin’s voice once more 
came clearly to her ear: 

“ My suggestion, citizen,” he was 
saying, ‘‘is that the prisoner shall 
now give me an order—cotiched in 
whatever terms he may think 
necessary—but a distinct order to 
his friends to give up Capet to me 
without any resistance. I could then 
take some of the men with me, and 
ride as quickly as the light will allow 
up to the chateau, and take posses- 
sion of it, of Capet, and of those who 
are with him. We could get along 
faster thus. One man can give up 
his horse to me and continue the 
journey on the box of your coach. 
The two carriages could then follow 
at foot pace. But I fear that if we 
stick together complete darkness 


will overtake us and we might find 
ourselves obliged to pass a very 
uncomfortable night in this wood.” 

“T won't spend another night in 
this suspense—it would kill me,” 
growled Héron to the accompani- 
ment of one of his choicest oaths. 
“You must do as you think right 
—you planned the whole of this 
affair—see to it that it works out 
well in the end.” 

“ How many men shall I take with 
me? Our advance guard is here, of 
course.”” 

“T couldn’t spare you more than 
four more men—I shall want the 
others to guard the prisoners.” 

“ Four men will be quite sufficient, 
with the four of the advance 
guard. That will leave you twelve 
men for guarding your prisoners, and 
you really only need to guard the 
woman—her life will answer for the 
others.” 

He had raised his voice when he 
said this, obviously intending that 
Marguerite and Armand should hear. 

“Then I'll ahead,” he continued, 
apparently in answer to an assent 
from his colleague. ‘‘ Sir Percy, will 
you be so kind as to scribble the 
necessary words on these tablets ?”’ 

There was a long pause, during 
which Marguerite heard plainly the 
long and dismal cry of a night bird 
that, mayhap, was seeking its mate. 
Then Chauvelin’s voice was raised 
again. 

“T thank you,” he said; ‘“‘ this 
certainly should be quite effectual. 
And now, citizen Héron, I do not 
think that under the circumstances 
we need fear an ambuscade or any 
kind of trickery—you hold the 
hostages, And if by any chance I 
and my men are attacked, or if we 
encounter armed resistance at the 
chateau, I will despatch a rider back 
straightway to you, and—well, you 
will know what to do.” 

His voice died away, merged in 
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the soughing of the wind, drowned 
by the clang of metal, of horses 
snorting, of men living and breath- 
ing. Marguerite felt that beside her 
Armand had shuddered, and that 
in the darkness his trembling hand 
had sought and found hers. 

She leaned well out of the win- 
dow, trying to see. Here and 
there a more solid black patch 
indicated the tiny houses of the 
hamlet of Le Crocq far down in the 
valley below; from some of these 
houses small lights began to glimmer 
like blinking yellow eyes. Mar- 
guerite’s gaze, however, did sot 
rest on the distant landscape—it 
tried to pierce the gloom that hid 
her immediate surroundings; the 
mounted men were all round the 
coach—more closely round her than 
the trees in the forest. But the 
horses were restless, moving all the 
time, and as they moved she caught 
glimpses of that other coach and 
of Chauvelin’s ghostlike figure, 
walking rapidly through the mist. 
Just for one brief moment she saw 
the other coach, and Héron’s head 
and shoulders leaning out of the 
window. His sugar-loaf hat was on 
his head, and the bandage across his 
brow looked like a sharp, pale streak 
below it. 

“ Do not doubt it, citizen Chauve- 
lin,” he called out loudly in his 
harsh, raucous voice, ‘‘ I shall know 
what to do; the wolves will have 
their meal to-night, and the guillo- 
tine will not be cheated either.” 

Armand put his arm round his 
sister’s shoulders and gently drew 
her back into the carriage. 

“ Little mother,” he said, “if you 
can think of a way whereby my life 
would redeem Percy’s and yours, 
show me that way now.” 

But she replied quietly and firmly : 

“There is no way, Armand. If 
there is, it is in the hands of 
God.” 


(To be concluded.) 
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road, one got his first view of the town. 
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From it, on this 
As we rose towards its 


crest, a pew sensation gripped my heart—a sensation which wasn't 
direct in itself, but was more a premonition of sensations to come. 
Something unexpected was golng to happen to me, something. high, 
rare, divine.” 


| ‘*But there was one hill 1 hadn't forgotten. 


T was a sultry night 
towards the close 
of the south-west 
monsoon. Singa- 
pore sweltered 
under a_ thick, 
motionless heat, 
that seemed to 
descend vertically out of the sky. A 
party on the quarter-deck of the bark 
Omega sat restless and uncomfort- 
able, cursing the climate, the land, 
the hemisphere. Conversation 
flagged: the tropics had conquered. 

““ Nichols, how long have you been 
out East ? ” someone asked apatheti- 
cally, 

“ Let’s see,” answered the captain 
of the Omega. ‘ Twenty-five from 
sixty. ... By Jove, it’s thirty-five 
years!” 

“T should think you’d want 1o go 
home.” 


ce Why ? Lad 
“Oh, to see the old town... 
renew your youth. . . . Get out of 


this for a while, too!” 

“ Yes—the old town!’ Nichols 
let his eye roam from face to face 
with a keen, quizzical glance. “Ona 
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clear winter morning, for instance 
... hm-m, what? Perhaps there’s 
been a fall of snow over night; the 
trees are loaded with it, the roads 
haven’t been broken out, the white- 
ness spreads, undisturbed. Can’t you 
see it?’ .., Nichols waved a hand. 
“Can't you see the houses, the 
familiar houses of our boyhood, with 
snow banked in around ’em, with 
smoke rising straight up into the 
still air from every chimney ? Can’t 
you see the boys issuing from those 
houses, armed with wooden shovels— 
attacking the great drifts, the clean, 
hard-packed piles that cut like 
cheese? .. top a moment, and 
lean on your shovel. Can't you see 
the white ficlds rising behind the 
town; and the sharp line of the 
evergreen woods, spruce and fir and 
pine and hemlock, with their ragged 
tops etched against a wonderful blue 
sky? Can’t you smell the pure air 
of the north? Can’t you feel the 
cold—the still, stinging, invigorating 
cold—the potent cold, that stirs a 
fellow’s blood, that makes him rise 
up in his might?” ... 

“Don’t, Nichols!’ remonstrated 
a peevish voice. 

Nichols laughed cynically, 


“ Nonsense !—you call that a long- 
ing for home? Why, you poor fools, 
that’s nothing but man’s devilish 
discontent. As a matter of fact, you 
wouldn't like that cold weather. You 
wouldn’t enjoy digging into those 
snowbanks. Your feet would get 
numb, and your back would ache ; 
you'd hire someone to shovel your 
paths, and go indoors yourself, and 
croon over the fire, and never look 
out on the beautiful world. You'd 
sigh for the tropics—for palm trees to 
look at, and mangoes to eat—for a 
deck-chair to stretch out in, and a 
good Chinese steward to bring your 
drinks, and the sweat to trickle down 
your back... . Damn you all !— 
here you've got it. Now why aren’t 
you satisfied ? ” 

Nichols sat up with a jerk. 

“You ask me why I don’t go 
home?” he demanded. ‘T’ll tell 
you why: because I affirm that I 
like the East. I like the hot weather, 
and all that goes with it. This alien 
coast has become my home. . . . As 
for the other, the home of my boy- 
hood, I have every reason for not 
wanting to go there. You yourselves 
have told me of the change. A rail- 
toad has come to town. It has coal 
pockets and manufacturing plants 
now, electric lights and summer 
cottages, graft and corruption. It’s 
lost the old distinction in the new 
mediocrity. The spot that I remem- 
ber best of all—that lovely point to 
the eastward of the town, where a 
grove of spruce used to run down to 
the margin of the bay, where I’ve 
dreamed away so many afternoons 
with the sea-breeze murmuring over- 
head—has been stripped, you tell me, 
and levelled for the freight-yard of 
the railroad. . . . Business ? There’s 
no business known that wiil bring 
back a lost dream ! 

“. . . SoI couldn’t find the old 
town if I sought it,’’ Nichols con- 
tinued. “ How silly—for I have it 
with me, you fellows; I don’t need 
to seek it, I go home often in spirit. 
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I spend delightful hours there, 
visiting the ship-yards where we 
played as boys, listening to the old 
men, our faithless oracles. And 
because I haven’t seen the dis- 
tressing actuality, it all seems quite 
real to me; and I feel that the old 
times are living still. I like to think 
so. Hm-m?... Oh, of course, the 
lie of the land, hasn’t been materi- 
ally modified. But from what I hear, 
a veritable glacier—the Glacier of 
Progress—has swept over the men, 
the ideals, the life, and left them 
unrecognisable.” 

Nichols fell silent ; and we waited, 
knowing that words lay on his mind. 

“ My friends, there’s been but one 
true home-coming, in our wandering 
lives,” he said at last. ‘“‘ That was 
the first home-coming, at the close 
of our maiden voyage. The others 
were merely repetitions, sweet as 
they may have been; we knew then 
what to expect ; we anticipated the 
sensation. But that one was new, 
fresh, and absolutely beyond experi- 
ence. All human sentiment was com- 
passed within it—much that we'd 
never before felt, much that we'd 
but dimly realised, much that we'd 
known and suppressed, and that 
suddenly became wunsuppressable. 
Our hearts flamed with a great love, 
our souls reached out to embrace the 
world. Oh, that glory !—why 
couldn’t we have held it ?—why 
couldn’t we have gone on, living in 
the light of that flame of love? All 
that we saw was beautiful; all that 
we touched was good; all: that we 
conceived was born of the noble part 
of us, of the love, of the dream, of 
the God in man! Why, why did we 
let it go? Listen. ... 

“T started out in life at the call 
of duty, when I was sixteen. My 
father had died; I had become the 
head of the family; and we were 
poor. I chose the sea because, in 
those days, there was no other choice. 
I shipped with my uncle, in the old 
bark Hudson. She was then lying at 
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the wharf below our house, refitting 
for a long voyage. One morning I 
said good-bye to my mother, dropped 
over the bank by a back way so that 
no one should see my tears, and went 
aboard. We sailed within the hour ; 
and I soon lost sight of our house. 
The town sank in our wake, the bay 
widened, the land itself dwindled, 
shifted, and was gone. A new world, 
the world of the sea, spread before 
me—but I hadn’t the spirit to look 
at it. I felt that I would never be 
happy again. 

“You know it, you fellows... 
you remember, That dreadful sink- 
ing of the heart, that weight like 
lead dragging upon some indefinite 
region within, that aching gloom, 
that quick pain that grips and lets 
go, gtips and lets go... . Home- 
sickness !—can anything be worse ? 
One doesn’t wish to have it cured. 
One bears it, looks it in the face, 
wrestles with it alone—and no other 
experience of life brings one nearer 
to the truth, or contributes more to 
one’s poor store of nobility. In my 
case; I was too familiar with the 
water to be seasick, and too familiar 
with ships to be lost on the Hudson's 
deck. Seafaring had been bred into 
my bones. But because I knew so 
much, I think it made that first 
week harder. For I knew the pain of 
seafaring, too ; I'd heard sad stories 
with the happy ones. And here I was, 
already embarked upon my voyage, 
surrounded by an unbroken horizon, 
by a barren and desolate sea. Death 
seemed very near to me, I remember 
—much nearer than it does to-day. 
This, I reflected, was the beginning ; 
before I knew it, life would pass ; 
then, fimts .. . oblivion. It didn’t 
appeal to me as being quite worth 
while. 

“ But, of course, I got over that— 
soon, too, surprisingly soon. Life 
will triumph, you know—must 
triumph, since we’re to make out a 
career in the shadow of an inexorable 
fate. Within a week I was myself 


again. 
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I liked the work; seaman- 
ship, the sailing, handling, and care 
of vessels, had always held a rare 
fascination for me. But my training 
was severe. My uncle was a captain 
of the old school—what they used to 
call a hard man. I'd put myself in 
his hands; and, by Jove, he did his 
best ! I was supposed to have better 
stuff in me than the ordinary boy 
before the mast; the way to bring 
it out was to ground me down... . 
Sounds odd, doesn’t it, in our soft 
and humanitarian day ? Let me tell 
you a secret—the more I see of life 
and results, the firmer is my belief 
in the old-fashioned discipline. 

“‘ So I learned—learned to live. I 
worked like a dog ; I growled, cursed, 
hated my officers, hated the Old Man, 
my uncle, worst of all. Hard-hearted 
old devil !—it was all very well for 
him to claim the virtues of wisdom, 
but I had to do the sweating. I 
shovelled coal in the lower hold for 
twelve hours a day. I went aloft 
with my watch off the Hom, and 
laid out on the upper-topsail yard 
when rain turned to ice on the sail 
we were trying to reef, when every 
pitch of the old hooker came near 
tossing us over the lee-rail. Out on 
the West Coast, I rowed stroke in 
the captain’s boat, rowed him for 
miles up and down those exposed 
and windy roadsteads, rowed till I 
expected my arms to come out of the 
sockets at every stroke ;. till I could 
cheerfully have killed the Old Man, 
lolling back in the stern-sheets and 
playing with the tiller ropes. I ate 
the coarse, unpalatable food of the 
forecastle, and grew like a weed. I 
had several fights with sailors, and 
won them all. I sauced the mate, 
and got my first licking. My uncle 
stood by while this happened. .. . I 
know now that I worked, played, 
thought, and suffered harder than 
any two men aboard, But, then, I 
had an idea that I was a miserable 
failure. The Old Man never opened 
his mouth in a word of praise; 


silence was his verdict for good work, 


and a sound rating for bad. Such 
training isn’t conducive te egotism. 

“ Through all this I found little 
time to think of home, ‘The town 
of my boyhood seemed far away, 
detached from my present existence, 
a part of a discarded dream. I heard 
from mother now and then—cried 
over her letters more than once, when 
I was tired and disheartened. My 
uncle seldom spoke to me of home, 
and then in such a way that I 
wished he’d kept still... . ‘Come 
here a minute, I had a letter irom 
your mother to-day.’ . . . ‘ Yes, sir.’ 

. ‘She writes that she is well.’ 
..». ‘Ves, sir. She said in my 
letter.’ . ‘You mustn’t fail to 
answer it before we get away.’ .. . 
‘No, sir’... ‘I am sending all 
your wages to her from here. You 
don’t need any money, do you?’ 
... ‘No,sir. Thatis. .. I’dlikea 
few dollars, sir.’ ‘What for?’ 

‘To buy things with.’ 

‘ ‘Hm! ! Do you think that’s the way 
to get it?’ . ‘What, sir? I 
don’t know what you mean.’... 
“Well, you'd better learn. Now, go 
back to your work. There is nothing 
in this place that you want to buy.’ 
... These were our relations—by 
Jove, didn’t I hate him! How did 
he know what I wanted to buy ?— 
what business was it of his, anyway ? 
Hadn’t I earned the money? . 
‘Go back to your work!’ . well, 
who the devil had called me away 
from my work? To hell with the old 
brute 1—I was glad that I’d sauced 
him. 

“But I did write te my mother, 
immediately; I’d been neglecting 
that duty. I’m afraid that my letter 
was a trifle stilted ; after subtracting 
the things I didn’t want to tell her, 
the narrative lacked the essence of 
truth. Semetimes I felt like opening 
my heart.to her—would have done 
so, if sry newly-acquired manhood 
hadn't revolied at the disclosure. 
For I was snhappy—oh, I won’t 
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attempt to deny it! No doubt she 
tead this between the lines. She must 
have felt my reticence, too—cried 
over it, prayed, and bowed before 
the sad but inevitable change. She 
had lived quietly, but knew much cf 
life. . . My mother. 

“We were gone three years on 
that voyage. We went to San 
Francisco, from there to Australia, 
from there to the West Coast with 
coal, from there to Holland with 
guano, from there to the East, to 
Batavia, to Shanghai, and finally to 
Yokohama, where we loaded for New 
York. In Yokohama, our second 
mate left. That night the Old Man 
called me aft. 

““* Vou are to go second mate,’ he 
said, ‘ Put your things in his room, 
and take up your duties at once.’ 

“ That was all—no explanation of 
those duties, no word of encourage- 
ment. But I was encouraged, just 
the same; I !mew that I couldn’t be 
a total failure. My first command 
was for two men to bring my chest 
from the forecastle—put it into the 
second mate’s room—ano, over in that 
corner ., . how well I remember! 

“ Things were different now; I'd 
taken my first step upward. I 
tedoubled my efforts ; my responsi- 
bility weighed upon me... . Jove, 
I'd like to get such a second mate 
to-day! On the homeward run, I 
was too busy to indulge myself in 
sentimental anticipations. At odd 
moments, when my fancy did reach 
ahead, I couldn’t make the ap- 
proaching event seem real, probable, 
or even possible. I’d outgrown my 
boyhood, I'd completely changed my 
state of mind. And I thought, I 
remember, that I’d accordingly been 
weaned from home! .. . 

“We came in through an autumn 
storm, the tail-end of a hurricane. 
Wind and sea, rain, hail, and light- 
ning, the blowing away of sails, the 
smashing of boats, the making and 
taking in of sail: these occupied my 
mind.from Hatteras to Barnegat. 


Home 


There the pilot boarded us, a tow- 
boat picked us up—and we were in. 
The first touch of Indian summer 
lay on the land, I remember. I gave 
the scene a glance or two, and 
thought it very beautiful, as all land 
is to sailors—but perhaps not quite 
as beautiful as Java, or Japan. 
“We hauled in to a pier on South 
Street, and began discharging the 
cargo. The crew left ; the mate left ; 
the work of the ship was done. I 
felt a bit dazed—a bit jealous, too, 
of the boss stevedore, who seemed 
of more importance than I was—I, 
who’d stood my watch through 
trades and storms, and helped to 
bring her in. I had no money; and 
I wouldn’t ask the Old Man for any. 
So I stayed aboard, busied myself at 
odd jobs, and grew restless. Mother 
wrote, begging me. to hurry home ; 
but a strange spirit had come over 
me. I can’t define it, I can't account 
for it now. Had the opportunity 


offered I would have shipped at once 


for another voyage. 

““Qne morming the Old Man took 
me up to the commissioner's and 
paid me off. We came out of the 
office together, and walked back 
towards the ship. 

““* Well, my boy,’ said my uncle 

suddenly, ‘ the voyage is over. What 
are you going to do now ?’ 
" “'T stopped short, and looked at 
him in astonishment. His manner, 
the very tone of his voice, had 
softened. He stood before me as I 
remembered him, the friend of my 
boyhood. 

“*T don’t know, sir,’ I answered. 
‘I was thinking.’ ... 

““* You're going home, of course ?’ 

“* Of course.” . . . I echoed. 

“Then you'd better go with me 
to-morrow morning. Here’s a good 
restaurant; let’s have a square 
meal, and talk it over. Wake up, 
my boy! You're going home!’ 

“The words came to me like a 
bugle call on the field of battle. My 
heart gavo a great leap; the world 


and everything in it changed in the 
twinkling of an eye. I felt the 
dammed-up sentiment of three years 
tising within me like a flood. We 
entered the restaurant, sat down 

. and all at once I lost control of 
myself. For some minutes I cried 
on the table. When at length I got 
courage to look up, I saw that my 
uncle had chosen a quiet corner, and 
that I hadn’t been observed. His 
eyes were fixed on his plate, with a 
sober and serious gaze. 

“*T guess I’m a fool, sir,’ I said. 
“I want to go home. I want my 
mother.’ . . . 

“‘* Poor boy!’ he whispered, as if 
speaking to himself. ‘I hope it’s 
over now.’ After a pause, he ad- 
dressed me directly. ‘ Next voyage, 
you're going out mate with me. You 
have done well.’ 

‘‘* T wish to God you'd told me so 
a year ago!’ I cried. 

““He looked me over with his 
thoughtful eyes. 

““*T might have spoiled it all,’ he 
said. ‘Some day you'll understand.’ 

“ So it came about that we were 
chums again, and went home 
together like two boys. All the way 
I flattened my face against the car 
window, watching the sweet things 
of the land slip past. Beside me, my 
uncle talked, telling tales of the town 
that lay at the end of our journey, 
drawing me back by every word to 
my boyhood, to the spirit and 
presence of home. 

‘In those days the railroad didn’t 
come within six miles of the town. 
At Portland, we wired Newall Rich, 
who kept the village livery stable, to 
meet us at the train. Now, I'd never 
been aware of a particular fondness 
for Newall Rich. I’d known him, 
I'd laughed at his quaint sayings, 
I'd thrown snowballs at him and 
stolen rides on his teams. Once he’d 
horsewhipped me cruelly. But, 
looking over my uncle’s shoulder as 
he wrote the telegram, the familiar 
mame gave me an unaccountable 
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thrill, ‘Newall Rich!’ I cried. 
‘Think of that.’ . Thereafter, 
my mind kept recurring to Newall 
Rich. Would he get the message in 
time ?—would anything prevent his 
meeting us ?—would he bring tke 
old hack ?—would he be as fat as 
ever? 

“Newall met us. As the train 
drew in, I caught sight of his short 
found figure, 

““ Here they are!’ he chanted, 
dancing along the platform. ‘Ha! 
The Honourable Comtnodore !’— 
Newall held a humorist’s licénce. 
‘And here’s Bertie, little Bertie!’ 
He immediately broke out in one 
of his ridiculous verses : 


Little Bertie, 
Sailor-man, 

Tucks his shirtie 
With one hand! 


“T was vastly amused. Funny 
duck, Newall !—good soul as ever 
lived. I forgave him those cuts with 
the whip—forgave him freely. For 
this was a real welcome, a welcome 
into the bosom of the town. When 
I went away I hadn’t been of enough 
importance to merit a verse from 
Newall. We piled into the hack—yes, 
he’d brought that venerable relic— 
our trunks were strapped on behind, 
and off we rattled. The windows 
were open, soft autumn smells came 
to us, the sun set, twilight descended 
upon the land. We followed a road 
high above the sea, with woods on 
our left, and cleared land between 
us and the shore. Along our route 
lay old farmhouses, flashing - their 
lights at us through the dusk. The 
gardens were waiting for the harvest ; 
we saw ripe pumpkins among the 
withering corn. Peace and sleep 
filed the air—a holy quietness. 
There was never such a country in 
the world | 

““ With every mile the scene grew 
more familiar... . ‘See, Uncle Ross 
—there’s the haddock-hole, off that 
point! I could put you right on top 


_ of it.’ 
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. ‘We'll try it some day, 
... Who lives here, 
Uncle Ross?’ . . . ‘I don’t remem- 
ber. Ask Newall.’ . ‘Where are 
we now ? I'd forgotten there was a 
hill here.’ . ‘ Yes, a fellow forgets 
those things at sea,’ 

“ But there was one hill I hadn’t 
forgotten. From it, on'this road, one 
got his first view of the town. As 
we rose towards its crest, a new 
sensation gripped my heart—a sensa- 
tion which wasn’t direct in itself, but 
was more a premonition of sensations 
to come. Something unexpected was 
going to happen to me, something 
high, rare, divine. The forces of my 
consciousness gathered to meet it. 
My blood tingled, my fingers couldn’t 
keep still, Soon I felt that we'd 
stopped rising. Now!...I drew a 
long breath, and leaned forward. 

. . » Then I saw the town. It 
lay in a broad valley, surrounded on 
three sides by rising ground. On the 
fourth side, an arm of the bay made 
in to form the harbour. Lights 
twinkled among the trees; village 
sounds rose through the still air. I 
looked once, shut my eyes, opened 
them suddenly. . . . The vision per- 
sisted! No words came to my lips 
now. I was trying to locate a certain 
house across the valley, trying to 
grasp, to comprehend... . Over 
among those trees my mother was 
waiting. I had been allowed to 
return. A song broke out in my 
heart, and throbbed to the pounding 
of the horses’ hoofs: ‘ Almost there ! 
—almost there !—almost there!’ 

““We descended the hill at i 
gallop, and entered the village. The 
bright lights of the stores illuminated 
our vehicle, men turned to scrutinise 
us, we heard our names go from 
mouth to mouth. This passed, like a 
lantern-slide, and we went on to the 
eastward. .. . By the old Custom 
House, down into the hollow, rising 
now on the opposite hiI—' Almost 
there !—almost there!’ Our house 
stood at the top of that hill, In the 


my boy.’ 
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darkness, we reached it before I could 
get my bearings. The hack stopped 
with a jolt. A spell had settled on 
me; my mind was a blank, my 
senses were numb with joy. I found 
myself on the walk. Someone was 
moving inside the house... run- 
ning. ‘The door opened, a light 
flashed in my face. . . . ‘ Mother!’ 
... ‘My boy! My boy!’...1 
had come home.” 

' Nichols passed his hand across his 
eyes. - 

“T’'d come home,” he repeated, 
after a pause. ‘‘ Mother had ex- 
pected me at the front door ; but it 
was the back door that I'd gone to, 
the door that I’d always used as a 
boy. I went into the kitchen, took 
off my coat, steod in the centre of 
the floor and looked around. Every- 
thing was the same... every- 
thing! It seemed as if I’d been out 
playing that afternoon, and had 
come back just in time for supper. 
Delicious edours filled the room— 
I'd lived on salt horse for three years, 
Temember. While mother took up 
the supper, I hung around the fire. 
She said I interfered with her, and 
pushed me away. And when it 
transpired that she’d forgot to salt 
the biscuits; the blame fell to me. 
Oh, you fellows, have you forgotten ? 
- . . It was sweet to be home. 


“* Mother,’ I said suddenly, ‘ the | 


wind’s coming up from the south- 
ward. 
“She stopped short and gazed at 


me. 
“* How on earth?’ ,.. she de- 
manded. 
““ Hear that howl in the chimney? 
South-east wind.” ..:. 


“To think that you should 
remember ! ’ said my mother, looking 
at me through tears. 

“We sat at supper a long time. 
There was a rast chicken, with new 
vegetables—mashed potatoes, tur- 
nip, marrow, boiled onions; there 
was a little dish of spiced gooseberry, 
my favourite condiment ; there was 


one of mother’s famous lemon pies. 
We talked of the voyage, of the news 
of the town; a wide field lay before 
us. It wasn’t brilliant conversation ; 
no one else in the world would have 
been interested in it; but to me it 
was joy and peace and contentment, 
the best of life. Now and then, as 
we gazed at each other across the 
table, personalities interrupted the 
history. 

“* Mother; you haven't grown any 
older.’ ... She had, though; I 
trembled to see it. But she smiled 
at me, well pleased. 

“* Haven't I, Bert ? Oh, look at 
my hair!’ - 

“Then it was her turn, ; 

““ Bert, how you've thickened up ! 
You're going to be a big man, like 
your father.’ 

“T knew very well that I’d never 
be a big or a strong man... but 
how sweet it was ! 

“ Late that night I went up to my 
old room. I found it exactly as I'd 
left it, three years before. ‘The 
pictures, the ornaments, the books, 
were all there—things that I’d for- 
gotten, but that a single sight of 
brought back with their buried 
associations. And stddenly the 
realisation came to me, of how much 
care it meant to keep this room 
unchanged, Each little knick-knack 
had been loved for my s#ke, dusted 
fondly a dozen times, and put back 
in its place. My mother had done it, 
alone here, with her boy far off on 
the perilous waters. What thoughts 
were in this air, if I could only know 
them !—what love was about me, if 
I were only worthy to receive | 

““Mother came up a little later, 
and found me sitting with my head 
in my hands, 

““* What is it, Bert ?’ she cried in 
a frightened voice. 

‘““* Mother, mother [—it’s too hard 
for you. ... I can’t bear it!’ — 

“She came and knelt at my side. 

“€ Perhaps I’m not as lonely as 
you imagine,’ she told me. ‘My 
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neighbours are good. I keep busy. 
And then, I have a Comfort.’ . . 

“ True !—I’d forgotten that. It 
silenced me like a shock, like a bolt 
from the blue ; it overturned all my 
conceptions. Then she bowed her 
face on my knees, and prayed. Her 
faith reached me, she brought it 
down out of the sky. ... How 
strange, to think of it to-day! I 
haven't heard a prayer for years, 

“We talked far into the night. 
It was one of those close, deep talks, 
full of love and truth, which stand 
like milestones in the life of a 
wanderer. Mother searched me for 
the record of those three years; and 
I found that I had no desire to hold 
anything back. Some of it must 
have pained her; but I doubt if my 
small misdeeds seemed as serious to 
her as they did at that moment to 
me. She didn’t absolve me, however 
—she was too wise. 

“T awoke early the next morming 
—awoke into a town that never 
existed, into a light that never shone. 
In our latitude, the real Indian 
summer had come. After breakfast 
I saw that the tide was out, took a 
pail and a hoe, and went to the shore 
for a mess of clams. Memories 
flooded upon me, stooping there 
above the hoe, pulling aside the rock- 
weed, inhaling the musky odour of 
the flats; each clam that I found 
was an adventure, a diamond, a 
nugget of pure gold. When I 
straightened up to ease my back, and 
cast an eye around the bay, the past 
cameeven nearer. ‘There it lay, the 
scene of my youthful voyages—mine 
still, all mine! A golden haze hung 
over the water; along the margin 
the land had already begun to turn 
brown. The smell of autumn fires 
was in the air. Home! The soul, the 
spirit, the heart, what we call life, 
seemed here to find its fullest 
expression. 

“When I'd filled my pail, I left it 
at the head of the kach, and 
wandered off to the eastward— 
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toward that point that’s now utterly 
and for ever spoiled. I found rocks 
that I remembered—rocks with 
peculiar veins of quartz in’em. .. . 
You fellows know the second ledge 
to the eastward, beyond my house ? 
The Sunday before I’d left .home 
I’d spent an hour or two on that 
ledge, the mest miserable boy in the 
world ; and while sitting there I’d 
employed my hands in driving an old 
spike into the rotten slate with a big 
flat stone. By Jove, I found that 
spike! .. . It seemed a very won- 
derful thing—an event full of signi- 
ficance. I sat down there, gazed at 
the rusty spike sticking out of the 
ledge, and trembled before the pro- 
found and inscrutable purposes of 
life. . . . I can’t point out the con- 
nection now. As I said, I’ve lost the 
chan. 

““A little way beyond, I came 
across a boy sailing a boat. He 
looked up at my approach, and tried 
to conceal his toy. 

“* Hello!’ I cried, ‘ what’s your 

name?’ ‘Sammy Curtis.’ 
‘What are you up to, there?’ 
‘ Nothin’, . I'd have delighted to 
play with kim ‘awhile ; I wanted to, 
my heart cried out for the old game. 
But something lay between us . . . 
the door was closed. My fault, of 
course, for talking like a man. Froma 
distance, I saw that he’d returned to 
his play—returned to an enchanted 
shore that I’d never visit again. I 
wasn’t sad about it—only grave, 
startled, a bit troubled. This boy’s 
condemnation smote me with a vague 
alarm. Did he know, too, what I’d 
won? Had I really won anything ? 

“ After a while I went back home. 
Mother was busy in the kitchen. 
‘ Mother,’ I said, ‘ it’s kind of hard, 
sometimes, to grow up.’ She looked 
at me keenly, fathoming my trouble 
at a glance. ‘That's not the right 
way to think about it,’ she answered. 
‘It can’t be helped.’ . . . She trailed 
off into silence ; I had a feeling that, 
whatever she might profess, in secret 


Home 


she shared my vain regrets. ‘ Just 
don’t forget, boy,’ she said at last. 
“Don’t forget!’ ... I've remem- 
bered’ that all these years. 

“But marvels were happening 
that morning ; and I couldn’t bother 
long with a serious mood. I sat down 
by the north window, and looked up 
the road. Who was this coming ?— 
could itbe? ... ‘Mother!’ I cried. 
‘Here’s old Sam Co’son going by !’ 
‘Yes?’ ... queried my mother, trom 
the pantry. I wondered if she could 
have understood. I’d told her that 
old Sam Co’son was going by! Soon 
Manly Tripp, with his bow legs, 
waddled past ; and after him stalked 
Marlboro Pikes, as martial-looking 
as ever. I laughed with the quick 
familiarity of it all, When Josiah 
Harriman appeared with his old 
lame horse—the horse that looked 
and walked so ridiculously like the 
master—I could contain myself no 
longer. ‘Mother, here’s Josiah Harri- 
man, driving the same old lame 
horse!’ She came to the window, 
and smiled at me indulgently. ‘It 
seems good to you, doesn’t it, boy ?” 
she said. J caught her hand. ‘Good?’ 
... Tcried. We were so happy. 
.. . I'd come home. 

“That afternoon I went to the 
village, and renewed my acquaint- 
ance with the town. I couldn’t tell 
you. whom I saw—I’ve forgotten 
many of their names. But I enjoyed 
the afternoon. No doubt I bragged 
shamelessly ; posed as a man of the 
world, swore, told silly stories, and 
smoked big cigars. No doubt the 
men made fun of me; but I didn’t 
mind it, wasn’t aware of it. The 
boys gave me their unstinted adula- 
tion. . . . The dream brushed me; 
and all humanity appeared good, 
true, noble, in my eyes. Even old 
Ike Sloan, whom everybody knew 
as a worthless cuss, revealed a new 
inwardness. ‘Bert Nichols?’ he 
mumbled, thrusting out a palsied 
claw. ‘ Home—from—sea ? ’—you 
temember how he used to speak in 


gasps. ‘ Home—from—sea, Bert? 
Think—you'll—like—it ? Goin’—to 
keep—it—up? Better—stick—to 
—it—good—job.’ 

“I gave his hand a hearty shake. 
Poor old Ike !—-who should judge 
him? Perhaps he wasn’t such a bad 
sort, after all. 

“So the day went,” Nichols 
mused. ‘A dream, a dream!..., 
For one day, life disclosed itself to 
me, I saw beneath the surface into 
the deep heart of it, into the secret 
places where truth and beauty hide. 
The eyes of faith were given me. And 
what I beheld there in the dream, 
inspired me, purified me, filled me 
with messages of love. Ah, my 
friends, I might have done great 
things ,.. in that dream. 

“.. . But I lost it. I went out 
into a world which is not the true 
world, into life which is not the true 
life at all. Scene by scene, the dream 
was taken from me; my trust was 


‘betrayed, my faith languished. I 


learned that sentiment is not legal 
tender, that love is not the goal of 
humanity, that honour is no talis- 
man. I learned that truth must 
fight hard for its own, win seldom, 
lose so often and so much that the 
heart faiis to look back upon the 
disastrous field. Understand me, you 
fellows—-my quarrel is not with life. 
Life is fine, splendid, glorious ; no- 
thing that it has brought me has 
clouded the wonder of its eternal 
dawn. But this thing we call ‘the 
world ’—this thing that’s not life, 
not truth, not nobility, but some- 
thing artificial, something to conceal 
the truth, as clothes conceal our true 
bodies—something man-made, not 
God-given : this is what I hate! It 
won’t let us live, this world. It would 
tun us allin a mould ; it would take 
us, and melt us down. It makes truth 
fight. . . . And we, in our blindness, 
in our human weakness, conform. 
We lock up the truth in our hearis, 
and fill our mouths with platitudes. 
.... Who will go out with me 
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against the world? Who will cry 
from a high mountain? ... Non- 
sense !—J hate it. It has denied all 
that I loved, it has robbed me of my 
dream. I am not reconciled.” 

Nichols got up and went to the 
tail. Suddenly he faced us. 

“But I have the memory!” he 
cried fiercely. ‘My mother’s face, 
her prayer, her love—the old times, 
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the old hard lessons, the sadness, 
the ecstasy, the truth like a flame 
—home, and the dream of what life 
might have been. . . . I haven’t for- 
gotten it. It’s here—in a place so 
secret, so secure, that only God and 
T hold the key. The world hasn’t 
been able to violate that place yet-— 
though I suppose it’ll find a way, in 
the ages to come.” 


‘*The loser undertakes not to visit Miss Elspeth for at least a 


month,’’ continued Whinbrae slowly ; 
by chance he agrees to snub her. 


‘*and if he should meet her 
Is that agreed ?” 


“' Aye, it’s a bargain!” cried John impulsively, and regretted the 
words almost as soon as he had uttered them, for he remembered 
that, despite all his learning, he knew nothing of the noble art of 


self-defence. 


SN fOUNG John Wilkie 
= 4 was not a For- 
field man by 
birth, but he had 
been school- 
master in For- 
field for twenty- 
four years and 
seemed almost to have acquired the 
Forfield manner. You would never 
have guessed, for instance, that John 


Wilkie had a romance locked away 
in his heart, and John never by any 
chance mentioned Elspeth Campbell. 

It all happened a year or so after 
John first came to Forfield. Old 
Archibald Forbes, who had been 
dominie for years and years, dicd 
suddenly one day at his desk, and 
young John Wilkie, M.A., fresh from 
Edinburgh University, was the suc- 
cessful candidate for the appoint- 
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ment, ‘“ The young dominie”’ and 
“Young John Wilkie ’’ folk called 
him then, and everyone except the 
bairns under his charge still called 
him one or the other of these names, 
although John was nearly fifty, and 
his hair was plentifully streaked with 
grey. 

He was a tall, loosely-made, long- 
limbed young fellow, with a rugged, 
boyish face, high forehead, and deep- 
set grey eyes when he first came 
among us, a little inclined to be 
pedantic and to patronise us—which 
was excusable, seeing that he was 
young and had taken honours in 
Greek and Latin. Now, after four- 
and-twenty years, he still retained 
something of his boyish look, al- 
though Father Time had been busy 
with his graving tool on the rugged 
face; but he had become a quiet, 
reserved man, who seemingly cared 
little for social intercourse, and had 
even refused invitations to the manse 
and the castle. 

- Now and again he would drop in 
at the smithy for half an hour and 
take part in any discussions that 
happened to be going, and some- 
times he would spend an hour or so 
with the doctor, smoking and dis- 
cussing poetry ; but mostly he kept 
to his own house in winter, and in 
summer was out with his rod and a 
book along the banks of the river. 

“ A great scholar, and a harmless 
cratur!"’ was the general opinion of 
young John Wilkie, for only a few 
folk knew why he had remained a 
bachelor and realised what a lonely 
man he was. 

Elspeth Campbell was the cause 
of the trouble. Elspeth was the niece 
of the old dominie, and had kept 
house for him. She was a lovely girl 
of two-and-twenty when John Wilkie 
first came to Forfield and made her 
acquaintance, and John promptly 
fell head over ears in love with her. 

Now, to be the wife of the dominie 
confers a certain amount of social 
distinction, for the dominie’s wife 


ranks next to the minister's wife, and 
is something of a personage. Had 
Elspeth been born and bred in For- 
field she would have more fvily 
appreciated this fact, and John 
Wilkie might possibly have won her 
easily ; ; but she had been brought up 
in Glasgow, where schoolmasters are 
plentiful. 

John’s chief rival was Whinbrae— 
“young Whinbrae’”’ he was called 
in those days, for he had newly 
inherited the farm; but everybody 
had long ago dropped the ‘ young ”’ 
in his case, for he had been married 
for twenty-two years, had a grown-up 
son, and was an elder of the kirk— 
and Whinbrae, as you may remem- 
ber, was a dogged, determined man. 

Elspeth was something of a 
coquctte. Sometimes she showered 
favours on the new dominie and 
sent him into the seventh heaven, 
another time she would treat him 
coldly and show a decided preference 
for Whinbrae. So the merry game 
went on, until both men were driven 
nigh to. desperation. 

Then young Archie Bothwell came 
home, and matters became some- 
what complicated. Archie was a 
good-looking ne’er-do-weel who had 
Tun away to sea as a mere boy, and 
was now a second engineer on a 
tramp steamer, Every now and 
again he turned up in Forfield, 
scandalised the whole place by his 
conduct, and then disappeared again 
for a year or so. Yet, curiously 
enough, everybody liked him, and 
was ready to make excuses for him, 
although everyone recognised that 
he was little better than a wastrel. 

Back to his birthplace came Archie 
Bothwell, with a wonderful store of 
stories of his adventures—tmost ol 
them obviously invented, and some 
of them purposely shocking — to 
“astonish the natives.” He, too, 
made the acquaintance of bonny 
Elspeth Campbell, and within an 
hour was making violent love to her. 

He had a way with the lassies, had 
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Archie Bothwell, and the gift 0’ the, 


gab. Elspeth was attracted at once, 
listened to the voice of the charmer 
—and both John Wiikie and young 
Whinbrae found themselves tem- 
porarily out in the cold. 

Both were wroth, but neither took 
the rivalry of Archie Bothwell 
seriously. After all, they thought, 
Archie was only a daft seafaring 
man who would be off again within 
a week or so, and Elspeth was just 
amusing herself with him and trying 
to make both of them jealous. But, 
for all that, either of them would 
have given something to be able to 
punch the interloper’s head. As it 
was, each punched the head of the 
other. : 

It happened in this manner. John 
had called to see Elspeth and had 
been snubbed, and he had retired in 
a passion to the Black Wood to 
fight it out with himself alone and 
to rail aloud at Elspeth’s héartless- 
ness. Whinbrae, by a coincidence, 
called to see Elspeth shorily after 
John had left, and he too got the 
cold shoulder and went to the wood 
to give vent to his feelings. 

Hence it came about that John 
and Whinbrae, both simmering with 
passion, came face to face in a 
clearing far from the high road. 

“What are you doing here?” 
demanded John angrily, glowering 
at his rival. ‘‘ How dare you follow 
me? What do you want?” 

“ This place belongs to Sir Donald, 
and no to you,” snapped Whinbrae. 
‘*‘Y’ve as much richt here as you have. 
As for following you, man, I wouldna 
follow ye if ye were in a hearse. The 
very sicht o’ you scunners me!” 

“J didn’t come here to bandy 
words with a clodhopper,” said John 
in lus haughtiest University manner. 
““ Begone |” 

Whinbrae stared at him in silence 
for a few moments, then slowly he 
began to divest himself of his coat. 

“Clodhopper, am I?” he said 
with dangerous quietness. ‘ I'll show 
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ye I’m a better man than you. I’ve 
stood enough o’ your insults, and 
I'll stand nae mair.” 

As a matter of fact John had never 
before insulted him, but on the con- 
trary had always forced himself to be 
most polite to his rival. But he was 
too angry and resentful to think of 
that, and immediately he threw off 
his coat and faced Whinbrae. 

“Tm quite ready for you,” he 
said jerkily. “Come on—clod- 
hopper !” 

“Bide a wee,’ said Whinbrae, 
lowering his hands, somewhat sur- 
prised to find his challenge taken up 
so promptly. “I see nae sense in 
fighting unless there is some object, 
some prize to be won. I propose that 
we agtce that the loser promises no 
to see Miss Elspeth again, and leaves 
the ither man a clear field.” 

“YT agree,” returned 
promptly. 

He had not fought since he left 
school, and had no notion of boxing 
whatever, but he had a stout heart, 
and he was very angry and very 
anxtous to dispose of his rival. 

“ The loser undertakes not to visit 
Miss Elspeth for at least a month,” 
continued Whinbrae slowly; “ and 
if he should meet her by chance he 
agrees to snub her. Is that agreed ?”’ 

“ Aye, it’s a bargain!” cried John 
impulsively, and regretted the words 
almost as soon as he had uttered 
them, for’ he remembered that, 
despite all his learning, he knew 
nothing of the noble art of self- 
defence. 

And Whinbrae was a big, deep- 
chested, sturdily-built man, with 
massive limbs and big hands. 

“ We'll shake hands on that,” said 
Whinbrae siolidiy, “(and then I'll 
ca’ the face off ye!” 

A cold hand seemed to grip young 
John Wilkie’s heart for a moment as 
he looked into the dour white face of 
his rival, but he shook off his fear, 
lashed himself into a fury by calling 
himself a coward, and recalled in the 
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space of a few seconds a score of 
stories of knight-errantry—of men 
who, for the sake of a woman, had 
gone boldly forth and faced fearful 
odds. 

This was his chance to prove his 
mettle, he told himself as he ex- 
tended his hand and remembered Sir 
Galahad. He would fight and beat 
this monster in the shape of young 
Whinbrae ; love would strengthen his 
arm. And if the worst came to the 
worst, he could die fighting. 

Aye, there was romance in John 
Wilkie—romance that had been sedu- 
lously fostered by long-continued 
study of Homer, Virgil, Mallory, and 
a score of other poets, and I know 
he felt like Sir Galahad as he 
“squared up” to Whinbrae in the 
approved fashion. 

As for Whinbrae, although he had 
the advantage of weight, size, and 
strength, he was not feeling very 
sure of himself. John’s ready ac- 
ceptance of his challenge had sur- 
prised him, and he remembered some 
stories he had heard of young Uni- 
versity students, skilled in the use 
of their hands, who had tackled 
insolent navvies and blacksmiths 
twice their size, and thrashed them 
soundly. Maybe, he was thinking, as 
he put up his hands and clenched his 
fists, young John Wilkie had studied 
the science of boxing, and was as 
clever with his hands as he was with 
his head. 

Whinbrae had never heard of Sir 
Galahad. He was following primi- 
tive instinct in fighting for the 
woman he wanted, or possibly he 
regarded the conflict more as a sort 
of business arrangement and a stern 
necessity. Certainly to him there 
was no romantic aspect about it. 

“Time !’’ he growled, making a 
spasmodic movement. “ Come on!” 

Something seemed to snap inside 
John Wilkie’s head, and instantly 
he sprang at Whinbrae, teeth and 
fists clenched, eyes blazing, and face 
white as death. There was not an 


atom of science in his attack, and 
his disregard for the rules of the ring 
would have made the followers of 
the late Marquess of Queensberry 
cry out in horror. He simply hurled 
himself at ‘Whinbrae, hitting out 
wildly, blindly, in a mad fury. 

The force of that first wild rush 
made Whinbrae stagger, dazed him 
for 2 moment, and before he could 
recover himself John had got home 
a dozen wild blows. Then the young 
dominie tripped over a_ branch, 
stumbled, and the momentary inter 
ruption gave Whinbrae time to 
recover his scattered wits. 

As John regained his equilibrium 
and braced himself for another 
spring, Whinbrae dashed at him, his 
big fists swinging. John swerved and 
struck out wildly, but his blows were 
parried, and Whinbrae’s right fist 
caught the dominie fairly and 
squarely on the jaw and sent him 
down to the ground in a heap. 

There is nothing like a hard punch 
on the jaw for knocking all the 
romance out of a man, and as John 
lay gasping and groaning on the 
ground, wondering if a tree had 
fallen on him, he had no thought for 
Sir Galahad or the knights of the 
Round Table. 

He scrambled to his feet, only to 
find Whinbrae waiting for him, and 
before he realised what had happened 
he was on his back again feeling 
dazed and blinded, for Whinbrae had 
caught him on the nose. 

“Hae ye had enough?” Whin- 
brae’s voice asked, seemingly from 
somewhere in the clouds. ‘ Div ye 
own you're beaten ? ”’ 

Beaten ? John Wilkie beaten by a 
clodhopper! Was he to resign 
Elspeth Campbell so easily ? 

“No! I’m no beaten !’’ screamed 
John breathlessly, springing up in a 
fury, and flinging himself at Whin- 
brae, who had lowered his hands 
believing that the fight was over. 

Once more John’s wild rush gained 
for him a temporary advantage, and 
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he had the satisfaction of seeing 
Whinbrae stagger and fall. Instantly 
he flung himself upon him, pummel- 
ling him wildly, gasping incoherently 
meanwhile, until Whinbrae grappled 
with him, and rolled over on the top 
of him. 

“Ye coward, to hit a man when 
he’s down!” snarled Whinbrae, 
breaking from John’s clutches and 
rising to his feet. “ Get up and fecht 
fair,”’ 

John scrambled up, only to receive 
a furious blow and to fall back again. 
Again and again he rose, hurled him- 
self blindly at Whinbrae, and again 
and again he was sent down; but 
pride and anger would not allow him 
to give up the struggle, and he fought 
on hopelessly, helplessly, until, 
finally, after a smashing punch in 
the ribs, he collapsed completely— 
knocked out. 

“ Div ye own you're beaten now ?” 
panted Whinbrae, standing over him. 
“ The lassie’s mine?” 

But John did not answer, could 

not answer, and Whinbrae, recog- 
nising how matters stood, put on his 
coat and: seated himself on a tree- 
stump to wait for John to come 
round, 
_ He had been seated only for a few 
moments, and was wiping his stream- 
ing face withared handkerchief, when 
he heard footsteps, and started up 
to find to his dismay that Elspeth 
Campbell was making for the clear- 
ing. 
“Get up!”’ he gasped, darting to 
John’s side and shaking him. ‘‘ Hide, 
man—hidel Elspeth’s coming!’ 

Joan groaned and sat up weakly, 
wiping away the blood from his face ; 
but before he could rise to his feet 
Elspeth reached the clearing and 
caught sight of him. 

She screamed faintly, stood for 
a moment staring wide-eyed, then 
rushed forward. 

“John! What’s wrong?’ she 
cried, gazing in horror at the 
dominie’s blood-stained face, 
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John’s nose had been bleeding pro- 
fusely, and he had made himself look 
hideous by rubbing the blood all over 
his face. 

“ It’s nothing, Elspeth—nothing,”’ 
said John unsteadily, getting on his 
feet and clutching Whinbrae’s arm 
for support. ‘‘ I—I fell down.” 

Elspeth drew in her breath sharply, 
and for a moment stood gazing in 
silence from one man to the other. 
Whinbrae had a bruise on his chin, a 
scratch on his nose, and one eye 
was rapidly closing, while as foz 
John. 

“Ve’ve been fighting !’’ she said 
sharply, and turned angrily to Whin- 
brae. ‘‘ You great big coward !”’ she 
flashed out. “How daur ye injure a 
man like this? Yeshould think black, 
burning shame o’ yoursel, ye great 
big bully !” 

“It was my fault, Elspeth,” said 
John weakly, as Whinbrae stood 
silent. “I started it.” 

“‘T don’t believe ye,” said Elspeth. 
“ Come doon to the burn and let me 
bathe your face, John; and as for 
you ’’—she turned on Whinbrae 
again—“ never let me see your face 
again, ye brute! ”’ 

Whinbrae’s face flushed, and he 
looked dazed and abashed ; then he 
grunted and turned away. 

“Ve'll no forget the agreement, 
Wilkie?’ he said over his shoulder. 

“‘T’ll no forget, Whinbrae,”’ replied 
John, and could have sobbed, for 
at that moment he believed that 
although he had lost the fight he 
had won Elspeth. 

Elspeth’s arm was around him as if 
to support him, her sweet face ex- 
pressed tender solicitude, and when 
they reached the burn she gently 
bade John sit down, and bathed his 
bruised and bleeding face with her 
own handkerchief. 

“ What gart you fight wi’ Whin- 
brae, John?” she asked as she 
tended his hurts. 

“Oh, we—we had a dispute, 
Elspeth. I think I was to blame.” 
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“Nae fear. What was the dispute 
about, John?” 

Elspeth’s voice was very gentle 
and coaxing as she asked, and John 
found himself wondering what Sir 
Galahad would have answered and 
done under such circumstances. 
Perhaps, after all, John Wilkie was 
something of a Sir Galahad at heart, 
for he resolved that as Whinbrae had 
won a fair fight, he would not risk 
depriving him of the spoils of his 
victory by telling Elspeth of their 
agreement. He resolved, too, that he 
would faithfully keep his part of the 
eompact—after Elspeth had finished 
bathing his hurts and left him. 

“T cannot tell you, Elspeth,” he 
said firmly. “It is a private matter 
between Whinbrae and myself.” 

““ Maybe it was about me, John ? ” 
hazarded Elspeth in a low voice, her 
face very near to his own; but as 
John made no answer and merely 
stared glumly into the fast-flowing 
burn, she drew back. “It’s a guid 
job you've got your holidays,’’ she 
continued in altered tones. ‘‘ You 
couldna go into the school wi’ a face 
like that. You'll need to keep to the 
house till it’s better, John.” 

“Imphm!” said John, rising. 
“T’m much obliged to you, Elspeth.” 

He held out his hand, and Elspeth, 
after hesitating for a moment, gave 
him her own. 

“ Good-bye, John,” she said in a 
queer, shaky voice. ‘“ Maybe some 
day you'll forgive me.” 

And before John could answer or 
endeavour to grasp her meaning she 
had wrenched her hand free and 
rushed away. 

He puzzled over the words, but it 
was not until the next evening, when 
Mrs. McLeish, who kept the school- 
house tidy and got his meals, was 
setting the tea-table, that he under- 
stood. Mrs. McLeish kept him well 
informed as to the news of the village 
—and, incidentally, kept the village 
well informed as to the doings of the 
young dominie—and she had been 


greatly concerned about his damaged 
face. John, for once, had told a 
deliberate falsehood, having ex- 
plained that his injuries were the 
result of a bad fall while fishing. 

“Ye'll have heard aboot Miss 
Campbell?” asked Mrs. Mcleish, 
eyeing John covertly as she arranged 
the dishes on the table. 

“Miss Campbell?” John looked 
up with a start. “ I hope nothing has 
happened to her?” 

“ She’s awa’ wi’ Archie Bothwell,’ 
responded Mrs. McLeish, glorying in 
the news, and watching the effect 
of it upon John. ‘' Eppie Lindsay 
saw them thegither at Kilwhinnie 
Station, and they got intae the 
Glesca train. They've eloped!” 

She had guessed how matters 
stood between John and Elspeth, 
and expected that John would make 
a scene; but in this she was disap- 
pointed. John simply sat very still 
in his chair, staring at her. Some- 
thing seemed to have died within 
him, but save that his bruised face 
went a shade pale he gave no sign of 
surprise or emotion. 

“Dear me!” he said at last in a 
toneless voice. ‘That is extra- 
ordinary news. You are sure there 
is no mistake, Mrs. McLeish ? ’” ; 

“Nae fears!” responded” ’ Mrs, 
McLeish promptly. “ And I'll war- 
tant that Elspeth Campbell will rue 
the day she want awa’ wi’ that 
drunken ne’er-do-weel! The lassie 
matun be daft, for there’s mair than 
ae decent man in Forfield that wad 
hae been ready to.marry her—but, 
na, awa’ she goes wi’ a waster like 
Archie Bothwell!” 

John sighed and drew in his chair 
to the table, still feeling dazed. He 
ate and drank mechanically, and 
after Mrs. McLeish had cleared the 
table she went away to report that 
he ‘‘ didna seem the least bit upset 
aboot it, just kind o’ surprised-like,” 
and to advance the opinion that he 
had maybe just been amusing himsel’ 
wi’ Elspeth. 
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_ Whinbrae, whose black eye had 
caused much comment, heard the 
news in the smithy later in the day, 
and, like his rival, received it 
stoically—but that was Whinbrae’s 
way. Maybe, if the truth were 
known, however, the elopement of 
Elspeth Campbell with Archie Both- 
well had something to do with 
making Whinbrae the stem, strict 
man that he became in later years. 
It is usually the silent man who 
suffers most and takes longest to 
forget. 

‘She fooled us baith,” he said to 
John Wilkie when he ret him next 
day. “I made a mistake in thrashing 
you. It was Archie Bothwell that I 
should hae thrashed.” 

Probably Whinbrae intended that 
speech to be an apology, and maybe 
John Wilkie accepted it as such. In 
any case neither of them referred 
again to their fight or to Elspeth 
Campbell, but neither forgot, al- 
though it is true that Whinbrae 
‘married Jean Armstrong the next 
year. 

Certainly young John Wilkie never 
forgot, and twenty-one years after 
Elspeth Campbell had run away 
with Archie Bothwell he was still 
a bachelor,.and still instructing the 
youth of Forfield. ° 

‘Twenty-one years is a big slice out 
of the life of any man, and possibly 
a schoolmaster realises the passage 
of time more than another. The boys 
and girls he taught have become 
fathers and mothers ; even those who 
were little more than toddling infants 
when he first knew them have 
become men and women and scat- 
tered to the four quarters of the 
globe. 

Twenty-one years—and during all 
that time John Wilkie had had no 
word of Elspeth Campbell, although 
the memory of her was enshrined in 
his heart. Archie Bothwell had never 
again returned to Torfield, and even 
his friends had never heard from him. 
Sometimes John wondered whether 
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both Elspeth and Archie were dead. 
Holiday-time came round . for the 
twenty-second time since Elspeth’s 
disappearance. John’s charges were 
busy in the harvest-field, or running 
wild about the town, and John, as 
was his wont, was spending idle, 
peaceful days along the river with 
rod and line and a book of verse. 

It was at such times, when the 
sun was at its height, and he had 
settled himself comfortably on the 
bank, his pipe in full blast and his 
back against a tree, that his thoughts 
would go back across the years to 
that fight with Whinbrae and the 
lass who had fooled them both. He 
would close his eyes, and Elspeth, 
as he remembered her—bright-eyed, 
rosy-cheeked, and smiling coquet- 
tishly—would rise before him again. 

He was sitting thus one day, 
drowsing on the bank, conjuring up 
visions of Elspeth Campbell as he 
temembered her, when someone pro- 
nounced his name, and he looked 
round with a start to find a slim, 
middle-aged woman regarding him 
smilingly. 

“John Wilkie,” she said. ‘‘ Why, 
surely you haven't forgotten me ? ” 

John rose to his feet, uncovered 
his head, and stared at her. That 
voice—it took him back twenty-one 
years to a day beside the burn when 
Elspeth—his Elspeth—had bathed 
his battered face. But surely this 
slim, handsome woman with traces 
of sorrow in her face and eyes could 
not be Elspeth? And as he stared, 
John remembered that twenty-one 
years had passed—remembered that 
his hair, too, was grey. 

“ Elspeth!’ he said uncertainly. 
“Can it really be Elspeth?” 

“Yes, I’m Elspeth,” responded 
the new-comer, and as the warm 
colour flooded her face John won- 
dered why he should for a moment 
have doubted her identity. 

They shook hands in silence, each 
looking closely and wonderingly at 
the other, noting the changes which 
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time had wrought. Elspeth was the 
first to break silence. 

“You haven’t changed much, 
John ’ she said. “ Your hair is going 
grey, but I find it hard to believe 
that you are twenty-one years older. 
You are still young John Wilkie.” 

“Ves, they still call me that. I 
haven't changed, Elspeth,”  rc- 
spoaded John, and watched, fasci- 
nated, the colour coming and going 
in her cheeks. ‘“ I—I didn’t know 
you had come back.” 

“T only got here this afternoon,” 
said Elspeth, turning her head and 
gazing at the stream. “I have been 
hungering for years for a sicht o’ 
Yorfield, John, but—but I never had 
the courage to come back. I—I think 
I was afraid.” 

She paused with a quick glance at 
John, who nodded. He understood, 
or thought he understood, and he 
was surprised to find that he was 
trembling. 

" Archie Bothwell died ten years 
syne,” continued Elspeth. “ He was 
killed in a drunken brawl out in Rio 
de Janeito. He was not a good man 
to me, John, and I was sorely 
punished for what I did. Have ye 
ever forgiven me, John?” 

“T had nothing to forgive,” an- 
swered John simply. ‘'I had never 
spoken.” - 

“No, you had never spoken,” said 
Elspeth, and fell silent again. 

“Would it have made any dif- 
ference if I had, Elspeth?” asked 
John very quietly, after a pause. 

“Maybe no at first, John,” 
teplied Elspeth, still with her eyes 
fixed on the running waters; “ but 
yon day in the Black Wood—you 
inind it ?—I was on my road to meet 


Archie, If you had spoken then. .. . 
It was for me ye fought Whinbrae, 
was it no, John?” 

“ Aye, it was for you—and I lost.” 

“I was prood o’ you that day, but 
you never spoke—if you had spoken 
I would have stayed—but, well, I 
went on and met Archie.” 

Her voice faltered, stopped, then 
went on again, and John Wilkie 
listened like a man in a dream. 

“Tt was all twenty-two years ago, 
John ; but for ten years I’ve been 
hungering for a sicht of Forfield, and 
—and wondering about you. I’m 
glad you bear me no ill-will, John.” 

“ Til-will!’’ repeated John, and 
took a step forward. “ Til-will, 
Elspeth! Oh, lass, do you no know 
that I’ve loved you for twenty-four 
years?” 

Elspeth looked round at -him, 
startled, her face paling; but John 
went on hoarsely. 

“Tve been waiting—waiting— 
there was nobody else—there never 
was anybody else, Elspeth, but you.” 

“T’m an old woman, John,” 
Elspeth said shakily ; ‘ forty-four.” 

“ And I’m forty-nine,” interposed 
young John Wilkie. ‘' Archie Both- 
well cheated us out o’ twenty-two 
years. But it isna too late to begin 
now, Elspeth. Could’ you no make 
a fresh start wi’ me now?” 

“Ye fought for me and ye lost, 
John,” said Elspeth tremulously, 
“but ye won when ye lost. If you're 
no feared to marry an old woman 
who loves ye...” 

She held out her hands, and John 
Wilkie was in no doubt this time as 
to what Sir Galahad would have 
done in the circumstances. He took 
her in his arms and kissed her. 


Next Month—" Samuel Simpson's Sacrifice.” 


He waoted Lambert to win. 


FOR THE 
STICK 


He was going to help him to win. 


Even if it had to be partly at his own expense he wag going to 


carry out that quixotic plan. 
his thoughts; all his energles were bent on hia self-imposed task 
of rescue for Nita Dennison without her knowing it. 


The Gold Cup was completely out of 


A) HEN, in the early 
nineteen hun- 
dreds, John Hal- 
lard planned to 
annex the Ascot 
Gold Cup, he 
mentally starred 
one feature of 
the scheme that seemed audaciously 
simple and effective. 

‘The famous-Cup in his possession, 
he had no intention of running off 
with it himself, or despatching it by 
motor-car in the trust of an accom- 
plice. No, he would simply bury it in 
the grounds of ‘‘ Wellwood,” Lord 
Craythorpe’s house adjoining the 
race-course, and leave it there for a 
year or so until the hue and cry 
had completely died away. Then he 
could unearth it in peace and quiet- 
ness, and take it away to be melted 
down into a saleable commodity. 

Many months ago he had culti- 
vated Lord Craythorpe’s acquaint- 
ance with this end in view, and now 
he and Renie were guests at the 
Ascot Week house-party at “‘ Well- 
wood.” They were still in the “‘ Sir 
Ralph Kenrick’ and “ Lady Ken- 
Tick ” stage of their career, since 
the episode here to be set out was 
prior to that memorable fiasco at 
Rovecq which definitely wiped “ Sir 
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Ralph ’”’ out of practical use as an 
alias. On that unlucky day all the 
carefully built-up fabric of per- 
sonality had to be thrown on the 
scrap-heap.... But in this I am 
anticipating. At the time of the 
Ascot Week of 1903, Sir Ralph Ken- 
tick, dilettante young man of leisure, 
had a definite place in English 
society. 


Hallard was working his way 
softly through the heavily-wooded 
grounds of ‘‘ Wellwood”’ late at 
night. He was seeking a likely place 
for his cache. His feet were rubber- 
shod ; in his hand was an ingeniously 
contrived telescopic spade which 
could be hidden easily under one’s 
coat. 

As he stepped cat-like between the 
great boles of the beeches and oaks, 
eyes alert for the exactly right place 
in which to make a burying-place 
for the Gold Cup, a sound of whis- 
pering near at hand drew him up 
sharply. 

With every muscle tense, he 
crouched in the shadow of a giant 
oak and strained his ears to listen. 
Had someone got wind of his plan ? 
Were they waiting to surprise him ? 

‘But the first words that came 
to him with clearness drove that 
thought completely away. It was a 
woman’s voice—a voice with tears 
in it—and it said: 
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“ Give me it back. Please give me 
it back! Surely you must see what 
it means to me?” 

“My dear girl, I tell you I can’t 
manage it at present,” came the 
reply in a man’s voice, harsh with 
annoyance. 

Hallard knew the man at once by 
the voice. It was Lambert—Claude 
Lambert, the famous cricketer—one 
of the house-party, and a man that 
Hallard loathed and abominated 
from the depths of his being. For 
the matter of that there were few 
men at ‘ Wellwood” who could 
do more than tolerate the fellow. 
Women everywhere went crazy over 
Claude Lambert, with his Apollo-like 
handsomeness, his brilliant record 
as a cricketer, and his carefully- 
studied insolence of manner. Men 
everywhere itched to kick him. 

But he was a natural cricket 
genius—had been so as a boy when 
he gained his school colours at the 
exceptionally early age of fifteen ; 
carried his skill into the Oxford 
eleven in his freshman year; and 
now played for his county ostensibly 
as ‘an amateur, but in reality as a 
paid player. The magic name ,of 
“‘ cricketer ’’ smoothed the path for 
him everywhere in English society. 
It gave him the right to ride rough- 
shod over the feelings of other men 
not gifted with his peculiar skill. 

Old Lord Craythorpe, well-mean- 
ing but strangely short-sighted, had 
invited Lambert to captain his house- 
party team in the annual match 
against a neighbouring house-party. 
Hypnotised by the magic name of 
“cricketer,” Craythorpe saw his 
guest as a splendid acquisition, and 
mentally plumed himself on having 
persuaded the famous Claude Lam- 
bert to honour ‘‘ Wellwood” with 
his presence for Ascot Week. 

Hallard had no compunction in 
listening further to the very private 
conversation on which he had un- 
wittingly intruded. The words he 
had just overheard were a cross- 


section into a woman’s soul—a 
woman who needed help. Though 
he was admittedly a crook, there 
tan as a thread in the character of 
John Hallard a quixotism which 
now fired him with a sudden resolve 
to hear further. To hear so that he 
might help, if perchance his help 
were possible. For the moment the 
tears in the woman's voice had 
driven the Ascot Gold Cup com- 
pletely out of his thoughts. He 
quickly took out of an inner pocket 
a microphone, which he always 
carried with him as a professional 
help, and adjusted it to his ear. 

With the microphone in position, 
the whispered conversation behind 
the neighbouring oak came quite 
clearly to him : 

“To-night my husband asked me 
again why I am not wearing it.” 

“You can make some excuse or 
other.” 

“T’ve been making excuses for a 
week or more, To-night I had to say 
the pendant was at a jeweller’s in 
town, being repaired. I had to say 
it was promised for Wednesday.” 

“Why on earth did you say 
that?” 

“Claude, you must give me it 
back. You must! My husband sus- 
pects something. He looked at me 
so strangely to-night, as if he were 
boring into my thoughts.” 

“You ought to be a match for an 
old clod like that. Where’s your 
wornan’s wit?” 

In answer to that cowardly taunt 
came a flash into the voice of the 
woman : 

“When I lent you the pendant 
it was to clear you of your debts. 
You told me that in a month or so 
you would be straight again and let 
me have it back. I believed you. I 
believed you because I loved you. I 
lent you the pendant freely and wil- 
lingly. Claude, it is a debt of 
honour!” 

There was a rustling of paper as 
though the man were drawing a 
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document out of his pocket, and 
Lambert replied : 

“‘Look here. ‘Lent to Thomas 
Smith one thousand pounds, on the 
security of black pearl pendant bor- 
dered with eight brilliants. Interest 
so-and-so. Your pendant’s safe 
enough. As soon as I can scrape the 
money together I'll get it back for 
you. But just now the thing’s a 
sheer impossibility. I haven’t got 
the money. I can’t get the money 
this week unless I make it at racing 
or cards or billiards. Wait till next 
week, and then we'll see.” 

““T must have it to wear on Wed- 
nesday night ! Claude, Claude, won't 
you try to realise what this means 
for me? If by Wednesday the 
pendant is not back my husband 
will write to the jeweller 1 said was 
repairing it, and then ” 

“Tell him you've pawned it to 
pay your bridge debts, or your mil- 
liner’s bill, or something. Stall him 
off for a weck.” 
~ “Tecan’t do it. He would dig into 
every lie I invented. I can’t do it. 
Please, please give me it back!” 

“Now look here, Nita 7 

Nita! That would be Mrs. Denni- 
son. John Hallard squared his jaw 
as he realised who the woman was. 
‘Tittle Nita Dennison, who had stood 
‘by Renie when the D’Arcy Colville 
crowd had tried to cold-shoulder her 
two years ago. That was a debt to 
Tepay, thought John MHallard—a 
double reason why he should inter- 
vene. 

But what could be done? At all 
costs Mr. Dennison, a coarse-bred, 
sullen, jealous husband, must be 
kept in ignorance, and that precluded 
any open intervention. Publicity 
could not hurt Lambert a hundredth 
part of the hurt it could bring to 
Nita Dennison. Every woman would 
have excuses for the handsome, 
dashing cricketer, but none for Nita 
Dennison, 

Thinking with tense concentra- 
tion, Hallard lost the remainder of 
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the whispered conversation. LLam- 
bert came from behind the tree and 
strode away through the darkness, 
slashing viciously with his cane at 
the undergrowth. 

And presently there came the 
sound of a woman’s sobbing. Hallard 
grit his teeth and crept away. 

Completely gone were the thoughts 
of the Ascot Gold Cup. His whole 
faculties of mind had switched over 
to the problem of how he could 
recover that black pearl pendant for 
Mrs. Dennison by Wednesday even- 
ing. To-night was Monday; that 
gave two days for action. 

First, he had to find where the 
pendant was in custody. Probably 
with some West Iind jeweller acting 
as an aristocratic pawnbroker. In 
any case the jewel would only be 
given up against delivery of the 
receipt from which Lambert had 
read out, and that made it impera- 
tive to get possession of the receipt. 

To approach Mrs. Dennison was 
obviously out of the question. To 
approach Lambert directly would 
merely precipitate an open scandal. 
Hallard knew his man through and 
through. The interview he had just 
overheard had brought the fellow’s 
inner baseness to light. 

A plan, simple and clean-cut, 
flashed upon him. He would get into 
Lambert's room while the latter was 
asleep, find the receipt, redeem the 
pledge with his own money, and 
then trust to “ holding up ’’ Lambert 
for a repayment. 

In the dead of night John Hallard 
crept along the corridors to the. 
cricketer’s bedroom, and_ gently 
turned the handle. The door 
remained fast! For some obscure 
reason Lambert had locked it from 
the inside. 

Hallard squared his jaw and went 
back to his own room for a set of 
skeleton keys. He was going to take 
a risk that in all his dare-devil career 
he had never ventured before—to 
burgle the room of a fellow-guest at 
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a house-party. In view of the risk 
of detection it was sheer madness. 

But, fired by his quixotic purpose, 
Hallard cared nothing for possible 
consequences. He crept back to the 
cricketer’s room, picked the locked 
door, entered softly, and began 
to run systematically through the 
pockets of the sleeping man. 

Only to find nothing ! 

For some reason of his own 
Lambert had locked the receipt 
away in a safe place. 

The sleeping man muttered in his 
sleep, sat up in bed, rose, and 
switched on the light. Hallard had 
quickly slipped underneath the bed, 
and, hidden by the valance, remained 
there, holding his breath. 

It was a moment tense with 
anxiety, but it passed without detec- 
tion. Claude Lambert had risen to 
read through some love-letters with 
a satisfied smirk. Presently he 
returned to bed and again went to 
sleep. 


On the Tuesday morning the 
cricket match started. The young 
Apollo attitudinised full in the 
limelight—a very perfect figure of 
sleek muscle and panthery sinew in 
his silk cricketing shirt, thrown wide 
open at the neck. Half the women 
around the lawns were in love with 
him. 

Winning the toss, he put himself 
in to bat first wicket down, knocked 
up a hundred in brilliant. gallery 
style, and declared the innings closed 
as soon as he had made his century, 
regardless of the wishes of the tail- 
end men, who would have liked their 
knock as well. 

The cricket match was arranged 
for the mornings only of the Tuesday, | 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday ; 
in the afternoons it was racing that 
took the house-party’s attention. 

Evening found the hero in the 
midst of an admiring buzz of 
women; but late, when most of the 
feminine half of the house-party had 


tetired, Hallard contrived to get a 
game of baccarat started. He had 
a plan in mind of an entirely different 
nature from the scheme of the night 
before. The cricketer had won a 
hundred pounds or so at the races 
that afternoon, and Hallard wanted 
him at a baccarat table. 

He wanted Lambert to win. He 
was gaing to help him to win. Even 


“if it had to be partly at his own 


expense he was going to carry out 
that quixotic plan. The Gold Cup 
was completely out of his thoughts ; 
all his energies were bent on his 
self-imposed task of rescue for Nita 
Dennison without her knowing it. 

Consequently he went up to 
Lambert in friendly fashion and 
began chaffing him about his luck. 

“To hit up a century in the 
mornin’, spot a couple of ten-to-one 
winners in the afternoon, and then 
have all the women at your feet in 
the evenin’—it’s too deuced lucky to 
last,’”’ drawled Hallard. ‘“‘ Don’t you 
get pulled into this baccarat. Come 
along to the bifliard-room and play 
me a couple of hundred up.” 

“What for?” asked Lambert. 

“ A sov. on the game, if you like.” 

“Thanks; I don’t play for 
marbles. I like a sporting interest 
in my game,” retorted Lambert with 
carefully-studied insolence. 

“For that matter, so do I. But I 
don’t mind bettin’ you won't make 
anything much over baccarat to- 
night. A man’s luck is like a motor- 
tyre; run it too long, and it goes 
bust with a bang.” 

“ What's your bet?” 

“Six to one in fivers you don’t 
clear five hundred over the cards.” 

“Done!” 

“Mind you, I’m free to plank 
against you, at the bank or puntin’,”’ 
catttioned Hallard. 

Claude Lambert looked him over 
superciliously and nodded a careless 
assent. He had no great estimate of 
the intellect or judgment of this 
dilettante idler, 
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Now baccarat is by no means the 
game of pure chance it looks to the 
outsider at first impression. Two 
cards are dealt to the right-hand 
tableau, two cards to the left-hand 
tableau, and two to the banker. 
Whichever hand totals in pips 
nearest to nine wins (the court cards 
counting as zero). But each fableau 
can call if desired for an extra card, 
and then the banker has choice of 
call. On the judgment of that call, 
on the reading of men’s faces and 
gestures, fortunes have been made— 
and. lost. 

Presently Hallard bought a bank 
at one of the tables, and Lambert 
seated himself to punt against him, 
together with a dozen other men. 
Under his pose of dilettante careless- 
ness John Hallard was in reality 
playing with all the tense concentra- 
tion of wit to which he had trained 
himself. Gold and notes were pouring 
in upon him from the dozen punters 
at the table. 

Lambert, looking thunderous, was 
doubling and redoubling stakes 
against the bank, and then the 
moment arrived for which John Hal- 
lard had been so carefully waiting. 

“ Haven't I nearly wiped you out, 
old man ? ”’ he drawled in Lambert’s 
direction, with a smile that chal- 
lenged to action. ‘“‘You know I 
warned you to keep away from the 
cards,”’ 

With the whole table smiling in 
sympathy with the challenge, the 
cricketer-hero was stung to decisive 
action. 

“Complement!’’ he called out 
loudly. 

That meant that he staked on one 
deal of the cards an amount equal to 
the pile now lying by the banker. 

Hallard was perfectly certain that 
his opponent had not that sum in 
his possession in cash, but he said 
nothing. The whole table watched in 
silence while the banker dealt out 
two cards to Lambert and two to 
himself, 
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For a full ten seconds Lambert 
hesitated whether to: call or not for 
the extra card. Hallard judged that 
he must hold a five or a six. Himself 
he held a “ natural” nine—unbeat 
able, 

“YT stand on this,” called the 
punter. 

Hallard had only to stand pat also, 
and the hand was won. Instead, he 
deliberately drew a third card, spoil- 
ing his hand completely. 

“Mine’s a five,” cried Lambert, 
showing his cards. 

Hallard threw his own hand into 
the discard, and smilingly pushed 
over to the punter a pile of notes and 
gold totalling to close on three 
hundred pounds. ‘The whole table 
murmured sympathy. 

But Hallard said gaily, in the set 
form of the baccarat table, ‘‘ Mes- 
steurs, il y a une suite,” and rose to 
give up the banker’s place to someone 
else. 

“ Bluffed you into taking the third 
card !’”’ sneered the cricketer, count- 
ing up his winnings greedily. 

“ You're too hot stuff, old man,” 
was the smiling reply. 

Lambert bought the next bank, 
had a big run of luck, and rose from 
the table finally a winner of close on 
eight hundred pounds. To that he 
added a twenty-five from Hallard 
in settlement of their bet. 

“Now he'll surely be able to 
redeem the pendant,” thought John 
Hallard, well pleased with his night’s 
work. 


Wednesday morning saw the hero 
again in full limelight. He put him- 
self on to bowl at the best end, with 
the sun behind him, and made a 
slaughter amongst the batsmen of 
the other team. 

As the morning wore on Hallard 
kept a close but unobtrusive watch 
on Nita Dennison. He found her 
white-faced at breakfast-time, but by 
one o'clock there were drawn lines 
of anxiety about her eyes and 
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mouth, and her hands were twitching 
as though beyond her control. 

The situation lay so plain that 
spoken words could not have made 
it plainer. ‘The cur had not passed 
word to her that he now had the 
money to redeem the pendant. 

In brief, he intended to stick to 
his money, or perhaps to pay off 
other debts with it. 

It was then that John Hallard 
Tealised that here was a case for 
the big stick—for prompt, ruthless, 
smashing action. He left the cricket- 
ground, made his way to Lambert’s 
bedroom, careless of being observed, 
and forced open a locked valise. In 
it he found a cash-box ; in the cash- 
box the receipt for the pledged 
pendant and nearly eleven hundred 
pounds in cash. 

He took the receipt and exactly 
one thousand pounds, and borrowed 
a car of Lord Craythorpe’s for the 
ride to London. 

In a discreet little back room of 
an opulent jeweller’s in the West 
End the document and the money 
were exchanged for the black pearl 
pendant. To the jeweller it was a 
matter of complete indifference who 
took away the jewel, provided that 
he held the legal receipt to absolve 
him of all responsibility. 

The matter, so far, had progressed 
with uncanny smoothness, By four 
o'clock Hallard had cleared the 
outermost suburbs- of London, and 
was joyfully opening up the throttle 
of the borrowed car on the straight 
level stretch of country road between 
Brentford and Staines. The car 
purred under the touch of the levers 
like a giant cat, and sprang forward 
as though released from a cage. 
Within half an hour the car should 
be back at “‘ Wellwood”... 

Out from behind a hedge sprang 
a policeman with uplifted palm. 

For a moment MHallard was 
tempted to drive on _ regardless. 
But sober judgment prevailed. He 
jammed on the brakes and pulled up. 


“ Thirty-four miles an hour, sir,” 
said the constable, holding out a fat 
watch as evidence. 

“That's all right, constable. I 
won't dispute your word. Here’s my 
card. Let me know what the damage 
is, and I’ll pay it straight away.” 

“Can't do that, sir. Case must go 
before the Bench in the usual way.” 

“Very well. Write me what I’ve 
got to pay.” | 

‘Certainly, sir. Now will you 
please let me have a look at your 
licence, as a matter of form.” 

Hallard had no_ licence. He 
silently cursed himself for not having 
brought a licensed chauffeur with 
him to drive the car. Tentatively 
he took out a sovereign from his 
pocket and balanced it in his hand. 

But the constable was not to be 
bribed. No doubt he had his eye on 
the promotion ladder. He frowned 
at the gold coin, and asked again 
for the licence to be shown him. 

“ Frankly, I haven’t it with me,” 
said Hallard. ‘In too much of a 
hurry when I left home.” 

“Then you can’t drive this car 
any further.” 

‘But it’s a matter of life and 
death for a woman!” 

“Tt’s a matter of the King’s 
regulations,” retorted the constable 
with dignity. 

What with a forced visit to the 
police-station and the finding of a 
chauffeur, it was well after six 
o'clock before John Hallard drove 
in at the gates of ‘“‘ Wellwood” and 
round to the garage. 

As he alighted from the car Claude 
Lambert came rapidly forward. 

“ Kenrick, I want a word with 
you!” he snapped. 

“With pleasure, old man,” 
drawled Hallard. ‘“ What’s up?” 

“You'll soon hear what’s up. For 
your own sake we won't discuss it in 
front of the servants. Come along 
with me.” 

There was an empty stable near at 
hand, The cricketer caught hold of 
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John Hallard’s arm and drew him 
inside. Then he shut the door, 
clicked a key in the lock, pocketed 
the key, and snarled : 

“ When I went to my cash-box to 
get out some money for paying a 
racing debt I found a thousand 
pounds missing. One of the maids 
told me, when I asked her, that 
she had seen you going into my room 
just before lunch. Is that so or 
not?” 

“Of course 
Hallard coolly. 

“ What for?” 

“ For the thousand pounds. What 
else 2?” 

“ You infernal thief !’’ 

“Not at all, old man. I was 
merely carryin’ out for you a little 
promise that had slipped your 
memory.” 

“What d’you mean?” 

“This.” Hallard drew out a small 
brown-paper -covered packet from 
his pocket, and read out an address 
wnitten on it in ink: 


it’s so,” drawled 


Mrs. Dennison, “Wellwood,” Ascot. 
By hand. 


“ Give it to me!” ordered Lam- 
bert in the tone he would use to a 
groom. 

At that the “ Sir Ralph Kenrick ” 
manner dropped from off Hallard 
like a discarded garment, and the 
steél of his will snapped into his 
voice : ; 

“Give it to you? No, not now. 
I gave it to you last night, thinking 
you had some spark of decent feeling 
in you. I don’t give it again.” 

“Last night !”’ 

“At the baccarat table. That time 
you played ‘complement’ I had a 
natural against your six. I drew a 
third card so as to let you win 
close on three hundred pounds. I 
helped you after that to win at least 
another two hundred. I put the 
money into your hands so that you 
could keep your promise to Mrs. 
Dennison. To-day I got your 
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measure down to the fraction of a 
millimetre, and I decided to keep 
your promise for you. Here’s the 
black pearl pendant. I intend to give 
it to Mrs. Dennison myself, so as to 
cut out any further reliance on your 
memory.” 

“T’'ll have you arrested for theft.” 

“You'll do nothing of the kind.” 

“Why not?” 

“You'll not leave this stable until 
the matter is settled between us 
as man to man. Here’s the pen- 
dant ’’—Hallard placed his package 
in a manger behind him—“ now 
we'll fight for it.” 

“Tl not fight. I’ve got to keep 
my hands right for the match to- 
morrow,’ growled Lambert sullenly. 

“You're a cricketer—no one 
doubts that. Now try and be a 
sportsman as well—if it’s in you, 
which I doubt. Fight for the pen- 
dant!” 

“Tl not fight, I tell you.” 

“Then if you won't, I will,” said 
John Hallard, and drove his fist full 
on to the other’s chest. 

Lambert picked himself up from 
the floor with an oath, and threw off 
his coat and waistcoat, collar and 
tie. Hallard followed suit. 

To outward appearance the odds 
lay all with the cricketer, tall and 
splendidly modelled, and with his 
shoulder, arm, chest and flank 
muscles kept in thorough order by 
his almost daily work on the cricket- 
field. Hallard was slack in muscle 
with the life of ease he had to keep 
to in the character of ‘Sir Ralph 
Kenrick.” 

But muscle alone does not win a 
fight. The nerve and will behind the 
muscle count big. 

Lambert led off warily. The 
sudden change of his opponent from 
the character of a dileifante to the 
character of a man of purpose had 
struck fear into him. He aimed to 
get the other’s measure as a boxer. 

But Hallard had no intention of 
having this merely a sparring match. 
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He knew that he would be winded 
long before the athlete. He had to 
hit hard and hit soon. 

Without regard for defence, he 
tained attack on the tall, muscular 
frame of the cricketer. 

Claude Lambert covered and 
dodged and feinted. In a far corner 
of the stable his eye had caught a 
tunnel slippery with water, and 
cunningly he drew his adversary 
towards the treacherous foothold. 

A too vigorous punch on the part 
of John Hallard caught by an arm- 
guard, a side jab in return, and 
Hallard had slipped on the moisture 
of the runnel and fallen heavily. 

As he lay on the ground, stunned 
for the moment, the cricketer with 
a snarl of triumph lifted his boot and 
kicked him full in the ribs. 

Hallard gasped and twisted in 
agony. 

“So now you've got what you 
were asking for! ’’ sneered Lambert. 
He turned on his heel and went. to 
get possession of the pendant. 

But he reckoned without the nerve 
and will behind the muscle. Hallard 
watched him while trying to get 
back breath and strength... 
watched him take up the brown- 
paper-covered packet . . . watched 
him to the door of the stable . 
watched him put the key into the 
lock and turn it. 

And at that last moment the nerve 
and will came into action like the 
teserves of an army repulsed at the 
first attack. He sprang up, cleared 
the width of the stable in a streak 
of time, and smashed on to Iambert 
a blow from the shoulder that sent 
him staggering to the floor. 

As the cricketer came up from his 
knees and his hands left the ground, 
a second punch full in the face 
felled him again. | 
’ Four times he went down before 
he lay still, The muscular frame of 
the athlete shivered in the stillness 
as though he were in an ague. 

The shivering was not from cold. 


His nerve was gone. 
whimper curses. 
Panting to regain his breath, John 
Hallard watched him for a full 
minute. Then he asked quietly : 
“Who takes the pendant?” 
“Take it, blast you!’’ muttered 
the cricketer-hero, dabbing with the 
sleeve of his shirt at his movtth, 
where two front teeth were hanging 
loose. ‘‘ I suppose Nita egged you on 
to this, the litile ” 
Hallard slammed the stable door 
on that coward’s epithet. 


He began to 


At the foot of the broad oaken 
staircase that leads down to the hall 
of ‘ Wellwood ”’ Nita Dennison was 
waiting amongst the others for the 
sounding of the dinner-gong. 

There were lines of tense pain in 
her face while she strove to chat 
brightly about the doings of the day. 

A heavy footstep sounded on the 
staircase above, and the stout, fussy, 
coarse-jowled figure of her husband 
came into sight. He descended 
slowly, his eye fixed coldly on his 
wife—on her neck where the black 
pearl pendant ought to be hanging. 

Mr. Dennison came down and 
made his way towards her with a set 
question on his lips. 

But before he could draw her 
aside a young fellow with one eye 
almost closed up intervened. 

“This is for you, Mrs. Dennison, 
isn't it?’ drawled the voice of Sir 
Ralph Kenrick. He held a brown- 
paper-covered packet in his hand. 
‘‘ Beastly careless of the servants to 
leave it lyin’ about. Found it out 
by the lawns. ‘Scuse me—got to 
buck up and change.” 

He went off to the upper corridors 
without waiting for thanks. Upstairs 
he found Renie waiting in his room, 
and she naturally wanted to know 
the meaning of the swollen and 
discoloured eye. He explained in 
full as he changed into his evening 
clothes. 

“So now our debt to Nita Denni- 
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son is cancelled,’ he concluded 
cheerfully. 

Renie did not take the story in 
quite the spirit he expected. In fact, 
she took it decidedly coldly. 

‘And you've wasted three days, 
lost a couple of hundred pounds, and 
lost the chance of the Gold Cup for 
—for practically nothing,” was her 
chilly comment. 

Hallard was astounded at this 
attitude on the part of Renie. It 
did not strike him at the moment 
that it arose from a very natural 
jealousy and not from cold-hearted- 
ness 

But the dinner-gong rang and 
further discussion Lad to be post- 
poned. 

Late that night Renie took wp the 
matter again. 


By Max Rittenberg 


“T’ve had a private chat with 
Nita,” said she. ‘I wanted her to 
know exactly what the episode cost 
you in cash and brains. I wanted her 
to realise her obligations. You forget 
her husband’s on the board of several 
big Westralian companies.” 

“Hold on a moment. That one 
gets past me. What's the con- 
nection ? ” 

‘Of course, I asked her for some 
inside tips when next there’s any- 
thing going to happen in Westralian 
mines,” answered Renie calmly. 
“We can’t expect to live merely on 
thanks from damsels in distress.” 

Hallard nodded assent. 

“You're right! Shake me and 
wake me up. I certainly ought to 
work Dennison for a good healthy 
touch. Let’s dig out a scheme!” 


Next Month—“ The Rival Montes.” 


The Perfect Cure 


‘We have let ourselves in for a jolly mess,’’ he said, 


on earth are we to do?’’ 
‘*Is she really Hl?'’ I asked. 


**How can I tell?” replied Frank. 


Hampstead, June 3rd. 


FAR MIRIAM,—Oh, such an 
upset ! You know I told you 
how old Mr. Arnold had sud- 

denly lost all his fortune in some un- 
lucky speculations, and that poor 
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‘What 


“' She's lying there, and says 
she can’t move, with all sorts of extraordinary internal sensations. 
And she insists that | must send her some medicine at once."’ 


‘rank at the last moment had to 
caucel the negotiations for his part- 
nership in Steel and Bridgcr’s, 
beeause his father could not now 
advance the necessary money. Of 
course J saw at once that this would 
upset all our plans for an early 
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matriage; and it was most dis- 
appointing to us both, after every- 
thing seemed to be working so well. 

But last week a new worry cropped 
wp. Both father and mother have 
been encouraging that awful Mr. 
Topham. He got into the habit of 
calling at our house almost every day, 
and kept sending me presents of 
flowers, theatre tickets, etc. And 
when at last—in spite of all my 
efforts to discourage him—he per- 
sisted in making me a formal pro- 
posal, and I refused him, there was 
a tremendous row. Father stormed 
and said I was ‘‘a silly young idiot,” 
and mother wept and upbraided me 
for missing the great chance of my 
life. 

Of course, it was all because this 
‘Topham man is so rich. But just 
fancy, my dear!—to expect me to 
tie myself to an elderly stockbroker 
with a bald head and a fat waist- 
coat, merely because he is rolling in 
money. 

And then some mischief-making 
pzIson must go and tell mother 
about Frank Amold, and how we 
were still meeting secretly, which 
made a worse scene than ever. 
Tather called Frank ‘‘a penniless 
beggar,” and tried to make me 
promise never to speak to him again. 
Aud when I wouldn't do this, be 
and mother put their heads together 
and decided to pack me off on an 
indefinite visit to old Aunt Temple- 
combe at Littlethorpe. 


At-first I was inclined to rebel > 


it does seem so stupid for a girl of 
twenty to be treated like a naughty 
child, and sent away from home as a 
punishment. But really things have 
been so unpleasant, and they keep 
making such nasty remarks about 
poor Frank and his poverty, that I 
shall be quite glad to pack up and 
get away for peace aud quietness. 
So I am going on Wednesday. 

You see, Aunt Templecombe is 
really the important member of our 
family—very rich and very dog- 


matic. She is my godmother, and it 
has always been assumed that she 
will leave me most of her money ; 
indeed, from my earliest years IJ 
have been brought up to understand 
that, whatever happened, we must 
not offend Aunt Templecombe. As 
a matter of fact, she is quite a nice 
old thing, and we are always great 
friends ; indeed, so long as you let 
her think she is getting her own way, 
nobody can be more pleasant. 

Of course, she is an old maid, and 
wouldn’t understand a bit how I feel 
about Frank Arnold and the duty 
of marrying the man you really love. 
Indeed, on this point I am afraid she 
would be sure to back up mother and 
father in their mercenary views, and 
to insist that I must give Frank up. 
But fortunately, you sec, they simply 
daren’t tell her anything about it, 
for fear she should be angry with me 
and leave her money to some other 
branch of the family ; which shows 
you that even mercenary motives 
may sometimes lead to blessed re- 
sults. So I am being sent off under 
the pretence that I am looking a little 
pale, and that a change from London 
to the country will be good for my 
health. 

It is quite plain, of course, that 
the real object of my misguided 
parents is to separate Frank and me ; 
and they think by putting seventy 
miles between us they are doing this 
most effectively. I can see the 
meaning of this sudden anxiety 
about my health quite clearly. 

But, my dear, they have made a 
great mistake this time. (This is for 
your own private information, and 
you must not tell a living soul.) 
Frank is taking his holiday in 
Northamptonshire as well—to fish 
in the River Speedwell. He has 
booked rooms at Netherfield, the 
very next village, and follows me 
down on Thursday. So, you see, 
given fine weather, I shall meet him 
every day, and, without anybody 
knowing, shall really see much more 
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of him than if I had remained at 
home in town. 

Of ‘course, it seems rather mean 
to deceive one’s relations like this. 
But if people will be perverse and 
plotting, one is forced to plot in self- 
defence. And I think you will agree 
with me that we have found a very 
satisfactory way of turning all the 
plots to our own advantage.—Ever 
yours sincerely, LILiaN VANE. 


Littlethorpe Towers, June roth. 


DEAR MIRIAM,—No ; there is not 
the slightest risk. 

In the first place, Aunt Temple- 
combe hardly ever goes _ out. 
Though she is apparently in the best 
of health, and wonderfully vigorous 
for an old lady, she is under the im- 
pression that she is very delicate and 
must take great care of herself. The 
great care seems chiefly to consist in 
snutting herself up in the house, and 
dosing herself with every new remedy 
she can get to hear of. 

Next, we have no callers who are 
likely to bring in awkward reports. 
All the decent people live miles 
away. The only outsider I have seen 
so far is old Dr. Pestler, and he drives 
in six miles to reach us. He has to 
call daily to see aunt; not that 
there seems anything for him to do, 
but lest she should have one of what 
she calls her ‘“ attacks.”’ I have not 
yet found out what these attacks 
ate; but from the housekeeper’s 
account I should think they are the 
occasional results of overdosing her- 
self with the vast collection of patent 
medicines she has accumulated. 

Moreover, Frank is stopping at 
Netherfield, which is two miles off, 
and he never comes near here. We 
meet half-way, where the river 
passes through the woods, and where 
not a soul is likely to see us. We 
have already had three delightful 
afternoons there, a!l to ourselves. 
Frank hasn’t caught any fish— 
indeed, I don’t think there are any 
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in this river. But that doesn’t 
matter a bit—it only gives us all 
the more time to talk without 
distraction. 

_ So, you see, there is not the 
smallest chance of anybody finding 
out our little scheme or making 
difficulties by reporting the fact of 
our meeting. 

By the way, Aunt Templecombe’s 
craze about doctoring is causing me 
painful embarrassment. She is so 
impressed by mother’s letter about 
my health, and is so delighted to 
have a fresh subject for experiment, 
that I have the greatest difficulty 
in escaping her attentions. The first 
day of my arrival she brought out 
hali her stock of patent medicines, 
and was quite hurt at my refusal to 
dose myself for all sorts of possible 
diseases. 

“I have no patience,” she said, 
“with people who are ill and will 
not even try things that might cure 
them. J take everything that holds 
out any possibility of benefit, feeling 
sure that some of them will be what 
I need.” And she was really angry 
at my unwillingness to make similar 
experiments. 

You would be amused at our daily 
tussles on this subject. So far I have 
managed to escape fairly well, 
though this morning, by coughing 
twice during breakfast, I let myself 
in for a defeat. She insisted that I 
had a bad cold and must try her 
special remedy—the famous cough 
mixture, prepared from her own 
private prescription, which has cured 
half the village. And before I could 
protest, she had poured out the dose, 
and insisted on my swallowing it. 
T do hope it is harmless and will have 
no bad effects. 

But most things have their com- 
pensations, and even Aunt Temple- 
combe’s valetudinarian fancies serve 
a good purpose. This regard for her 
health sends her to lie down every 
day immediately after lunch; and 
as she does not appear again till 
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nearly dinner-time, it leaves me 

gloriously long afternoons to be with 

Frank.—Yours very sincerély, 
LILIAN VANE. 


Littlethorpe Towers, June 14th. 


My DEAR MIRIAM,—The most 
tiresome calamity !—and just when 
everything was going so well. 

I met Frank yesterday as usual, 
and we had such an interesting time. 
He had received a letter from the 
firm, offering him quite a good post 
for a young engineer of his age. I 
was a bit concerned when I found it 
was in the Scotch branch; but 
Frank said it would mean very 
frequent business journeys to Lon- 
don from time to time. And the pay 
is so good that he thinks in the 
course of a very few years he might be 
able to save up enough to carry out 
that partnership proposal after all. 

This, of course, was very tempting. 
And it was delightful to hear him 
reckoning things out, and declaring 
his determination of working hard to 
hasten the time when we could be 
married. But I could not all at once 
bring myself to consent to this wide 
separation ; and we debated about 
it so long that it got past our 
usual time, and I had to turn away 
without coming to an actual decision. 

I was afraid of being late for 
dinner, and to save time took the 
short cut across the fields. And then, 
in climbing the last fence, my dress 
caught and I came down headlong, 
spraining my ankle ! 

It is a bad sprain, and I only got 
back to the house with the greatest 
difficulty. And now here am I, laid 
up on a sofa, and not able to move 
half-a-dozen yards. 

The worst of it is that Frank 
doesn’t know. The poor boy will be 
wondering why I don’t go to meet 
him, and worrying as to what has 
become of me. And we left the dis- 
cussion of the Scotch appointment 
at such a stage that he won’t know 


whether to accept it or not until he 
has seen me again. It will be dreadful 
if he loses the post through the delay, 

Of course I am now quite at Aunt 
Templecombe’s mercy. The dear 
old thing was awfully sorry about 
my accident, and is most kind and 
sympathetic. But undemeath all 
her regrets I can see a positive 
delight in having a real, live patient 
to look after. And her attentions 
were so incessant, and the proposed 
remedies so unpleasant and alarming, 
that im self-defence I rather exag- 
gerated my sufferings, and let her 
think the case sufficiently serious to 
require a proper doctor. So this 
morming a messenger was sent to 
make sure that old Dr. Pestler would 
call. But it turns out that he has 
suddenly gone off on his annual 
holiday. And aunt won’t have his 
assistant in the house, because on 
the last occasion the flippant young 
man laughed at her collection of 
patent medicines. 

Picture me, then, helpless and un- 
protected; forced to swallow all 
sorts of vile concoctions, and the 
victim of an old lady who is reaily 
a medicine maniac. And poor Frank 
wandering about and wondering 
what has become of me; and very 
likely losing his promotion through 
my inability to communicate with 
him! And I guess this will go on for 
days—very likely to the end of his 
holiday. It is provoking, especially 
with this glorious weather, when we 
might be having such lovely after- 
noons together. 

I suppose it is a judgment on us 
for our deception. But it does seem 
a terrible punishment, spoiling the 


’ best time of my life. And I can’t see 


any way out of it at all_—Ever yours 
sincerely, LILIAN VANE. 


Littlethorpe Towers, June 16th. 


DEAR MirtAM,—Eureka ! The 
most lovely solution ! 
It came to me all in a moment. 
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You see, I felt 1 really must see 
Frank, if only for five minutes, to 
explain things, and decide about 
that Scotch post. And last night, 
when Aunt Templecombe brought 
me the most horrible concoction you 
can imagine, and insisted on my 
swallowing it, the very nauseousness 
of the draught seemed to give me the 
idea I had been searching for. 

“ Aunt,” I said, “I hear there is 
a very clever Iondon doctor who 
is staying at Netherfield. Don’t you 
think we might send for him just to 
call and make sure that our treat- 
ment is right ?” 

“A doctor?” said Aunt Temple- 
combe. ‘‘ What is his name?” 

Now, you know, I wasn’t quite 
prepared for this; and on the spur 
of the moment I could only think 
oi the Harley Street specialist whom 
mother consulted three years ago. 

“Dr. Barnet Slade,” I said. 

And, would you believe it, Aunt 
Templecombe jumped at the idea, 
and wrote off a note at once. Fortu- 
nately I got hold of that epistle 
before it was posted, and enclosed it 
in one of my own, explaining to 
Frank, as far as I could in a few 
words, what I had done, and the 
part he was expected to play. 

I half repented the moment the 
letter had gonc, for it seemed a very 
tisky experiment, and I had doubts 
whether Frank would understand. 
And my anxiety in this respect was 
increased tenfold when I found that 
Aunt Templecombe was to inter- 
view him before he was allowed to 
see me. 

“These doctors are often so 
terribly narrow-minded and incom- 
petent,” she said in her decisive 
fashion. ‘I shall certainly see him 
and form my own opition of his 
abilities before I trust you in his 
hands.” 

And as I pictured Frank being 
catechised in the science and practice 
of medicine, my hopes fell to zero. 

Desperately I took the precaution 
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of mislaying aunt’s spectacles, lest 
she should be prejudiced at the out- 
set by Frank’s undeniably youthful 
appearance. And I tried to prepare 
the way for his possible blunders by 
remarking that the newer school of 
doctors had some very revolutionary 
ideas of treatment. But, after 
ali, I needn’t have worried myself. 
Frank caught the idea splendidly, 
and carried it through in the most 
wonderful way. 

I am afraid that during the pie- 
liminary interview in the dining- 
room he probably committed him- 
self to some terrible heresies. But 
he pleased the old lady by ex- 
pressing admiration for her very 
complete collection of patent medi- 
cines, and won her heart entirely by 
approving her special cough mixture, 
and copying down the prescription 
for use in his own practice ! 

“A most intelligent and sensible 
man,’ she remarked to me after- 
wards, ‘‘Heiscertainly rather young ; 
but that is an advantage nowadays ; 
all old doctors are so self-opiniated 
and obstinate. You are indeed 
fortunate to be in the hands of such 
an able and up-to-date medical 
man.” 

Of course directly Frank and I 
were left alone we had a good laugh 
at the success of our ruse. I am 
afraid that for a professional consul- 
tation our interview was rather a 
long one—indeed, the pros and cons 
of Frank’s future required so much 
discussion that we hadn't really 
arrived at a final decision when Aunt 
Templecombe came in to hear the 
doctor's opinion. 

But Frank had now quite settled 
down in his new véle. He said very 
gravely that my case required careful 
consideration, and that he would 
call again next day. To satisfy 
aunt he had to promise to send me 
some medicine at once. And before 
leaving—in response to my frantic 
prompting—he insisted that, as he 
intended to try a very powerful 
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drug, no other remedies whatever 
must be administered while I was 
under his care. 
evening he actually sent over a little 
box full of quite professional-looking 
pills, duly sealed up and labelled, 
“One to be taken in water when 
required.” 

So, you see, our little plan has 
achieved two excellent results: I 
am now protected against Aunt 
Templecombe’s persistent physicking 
——and I shall get at least a glimpse 
of Frank once every day. 

Wasn't it a happy thought ?— 
Yours very sincerely, 

LILIAN VANE. 

Littlethorpe Towers, June 22nd. 

My DEAR MirtamM,—What a timor- 
ous, old-fashioned party you are ! 

Why, of course, it is deception. 
Most love-making involves that; 
it is nearly always carried on 
secretly—at any rate in its carlier 
stages. And if one’s relations are 
perverse and oppose a proper, open 
engagement, the only thing is to go 
on secretly as best you can. 

But, as to our being found out, you 
need not worry about that at all. 
If only you could see Aunt Temple- 
combe and realise our circumstances 
here, you would recognise at once 
that our innocent little scheme is 
perfectly safe. 

My dear, it is working splendidly ! 
You see, Frank always calls in the 
afternoon when aunt is lying down. 
And the longer he stops the more 
pleased and impressed she seems to 
be. 

“My dear Lilian,” she said to me 
only this morning, ‘‘ you are indeed 
fortunate to have the undivided 
and constant attention of such an 
able and assiduous medical man. 
I have never known a doctor devote 
so much time and care to a patient. 
And I have every hope that he will 
not only cure your ankle, but will 
also deal successfully with all those 
other symptoms which gave your 
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dear mother such anxiety about your 
health. I am sure you are already 
looking worlds better under Dr. 
Barnet Slade’s skilful treatment.”’ 

Of course it requires a little 
manceuvring to guard our secret at 
times, and once or twice we have had 
a natrow escape of mishaps. Yester- 
day, for instance, Aunt Temple- 
combe happened to come suddenly 
into the room just when I‘rank was 
leaving, and caught him in the very 
act of kissing me! But happily he 
had the presence of mind to pretend 
that he was just ccunting my 
breathing, and aunt was quite 
interested in this novel procedure in 
medical practice. Indeed, she is 
really so short-sighted that—as I told 
Frank afterwards—it is quite un- 
necessary to invent fibs or explan- 
ations at all. 

As a matter of fact, conversation 
is the chief difficulty. Aunt ‘lemple- 
combe is so posted up in ailments 
and diseases that poor Frank is out 
of his depth the moment she begins 
her favourite topic. But from the 
outset he cleverly realised the exact 
position ; and he avoids all pitfalls 
by simply agreeing with everything 
she says. I am afraid this has com- 
mitted him to some extraordinary 
theories that would greatly astonish 
any real doctor who heard him. 
But it has certainly confirmed the 
old lady’s approval of his visits, and 
he stands high in her favour as “ the 
only really sensible medical man” 
she has ever met. 

You can see how favourably she 
is impressed when I tell you that he 
has twice been asked to stay to tea. 
And now he has an invitation to dine 
with us on Thursday—chiefly, I 
believe, in order that he may give a 
professional opinion on three new 
patent medicines which are ex- 
pected to arrive by post on that day. 

So, you see, everything is going on 
most successfully —Yours very sin- 
cerely, LILIAN VANE. 

P.S.—Thanks for inquiries. My 
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ankle is much better; indeed, I 
could already walk quite a respect- 
able distance. But there is really no 
hurry about complete recovery, now 
that I see Frank every day. 


Littlethorpe Towers, June 27th. 


My DEAREST MIRIAM,—Just a 
hasty scribble to tell you of the most 
awful thing that has happened. 
Aunt Templecombe has fallen ill 
herself, and insists on Frank doc- 
toring her! ‘ 

It came quite suddenly this after- 
noon. Aunt went to her room to lie 
down as usual, and Frank came in 
soon after. He has sent a conditional 
acceptance of that post in Scotland, 
and we spent the afternoon in a long 
delightful discussion of future plans. 
He was just preparing to leave, 
when a maid burst into the room 
with the announcement that Miss 
Templecombe was seized with one 
of her bad “ attacks,” and would 
Dr. Barnet Slade please go up at 
once ! 

Poor Frank! Wasn't it an awful 
position for him ? Because, you sce, 
he was obliged to go, and you may 
guess how embarrassing such an 
interview was certain to be. 

He was upstairs quite a long time, 
and came back looking very red and 
uncomfortable. 

“We have let ourselves in for a 
jolly mess,” he said. ‘‘ What on 
earth are we to do?” 

“‘Ts she really ill ? ”’ I asked. 

“How can I tell ? ’’ replied Frank. 
“‘She’s lying there, and says she 
can’t move, with all sorts of extra- 
ordinary internal sensations. And 
she insists that I must send her some 
medicine at once.” 

Well, we had a long talk before 
we could decide how to act. . My 
own notion was that we ought to 
confess our fraud, and telegraph for 
a real doctor nght away. But, as 
Frank poifted out, we were in the 
depths of the country, and it was 
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hardly likely that we could get 
anybody before to-morrow. So we 
finally agreed to wait and see how 
aunt is in the morning before coming 
to a definite decision. 

Unfortunately, in our distraction 
we quite forgot the patient’s request 
for medicine. She has been expecting 
Frank to send it all the evening, and 
declares that in these attacks she can 
never sleep till Dr. Pestler has given 
her some pills. And to satisfy her 
I have been obliged to produce the 
box of pills he provided for me, and 
she has taken two. 

I do hope they are harmless. It 
only occurred to me afterwards that 
Frank never told me what was in 
them, and I forgot to ask him. And 
now I shall be worrying about that 
all night. 

Oh! how I do wish we had taken 
your wise advice and never carried 
out this wicked deception. But 
whoever would have guessed that it 
could land us in such a fearful pre- 
dicament ? 

And supposing anything dreadful 
should happen, do you think they 
could punish Frank for pretending 
to be a doctor when he is really an 
engineer ?—Your distracted friend, 

LILIAN VANE. 


Littlethorpe Towers, June 28th. 


My pDEAR Miriam,—How foolish 
of me to worry you with the stupid 
letter I sent off last night! Why, my 
dear, it has all turned out right— 
even better than ever. 

You must know I came down' 
rather late for breakfast, having lain 
awake nearly all night worrying 
over our problem. The more I 
thought of our position the more 
serious it appeared ; and I had fully 
made up my mind to confess the 
whole deception and get in a proper 
doctor at once. 

But when I got down, there—to’ 
my astonishment—at the breakfast- 
table sat Aunt Templecombe her- 
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self, looking the very picture of 
health. 

“ Better ?”’ she said, in answer to 
my inquiry. ‘“ My dear, I am per- 
fectly well. Those wonderful pills 
of our clever Dr. Barnet Slade have 
completely cured me!” 

“You may guess my surprise at 
this happy turn of affairs. And 
when, according to our arrangement, 
Frank turned up at ten o'clock, he 
was equally astonished and relieved. 
I seized the first opportunity of 
taking him aside and asking him 
about those pills. And he tcils me 
he just made them of bread! So, 
you see, either bread possesses 
some powerful medicinal properties 
not yet generally recognised, or else 
Aunt Templecombe’s ailments are 
purely imaginary, and her recovery 
astriking example of “ faith healing.” 

But anyhow, there it is. She is 
perfectly well, and declares that 
T'rank is the first doctor who has 
ever really understood her case, and 
that she will never take any other 
racdicine as long as she lives ! 

Isn’t it a lovely joke ?—Yours 
sincerely, LILIAN VANE. 


Littlethorpe Towers, July 4th. 

DeEAR Mir1AM,—Alas! Our little 
comedy has come to a sudden con- 
clusion, 

Only think! Dr. Pestler returned 
home yesterday, and Aunt Temple- 
combe at once began to arrange for 
a consultation between him and 
Irrank about her marvellous re- 
covery. Poor Frank! Just imagine 
his awful position if he had been 
suddenly confronted in this way 
with a real doctor. It makes me 
tremble to think of it. 

Fortunately, I got to know of it 
in time, and gave Frank the hint to 
have a telegram summoning him to 
London at once ; so he is now out of 
harm’s reach. 

But before he went Aunt Temple- 
combe insisted on seeing him pri- 
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vately. It was a very long conference, 
and I feared she was again bothering 
about her inside. But, as it turns out, 
all the talk was about me. She told 
him she was much concerned about 
the long visits he has had to make, 
and asked whether my condition 
really gave any cause for serious 
anxiety. 

It will show you how clever Frank 
is that he at once saw his opportunity, 
and by a stroke of real genius put 
the crowning touch to the success of 
our escapade. 

He favoured Aunt Templecombe 
with quite a learned lecture about 
the influence of mind on body, and 
hinted his suspicion that my com- 
plete recovery might be seriously 
hindered by some mental worry or 
anxiety. And he solemnly gave a 
professional opinion that my rela- 
tions would incur a very grave 
responsibility if they were in any 
way opposing my wishes. 

Of course, to a woman a hint like 
that was enough. After Frank had 
gone, aunt asked nie straight out if 
I were in love, and whether there was 
any difficulty about it at home. And 
she was really so earnest and sym- 
pathetic that almost before I knew 
what I was doing I had told her 
about my engagement to Frank 
Arnold, and how horrid mother and 
father were because he suddenly 
became poor and couldn’t get his 
partnership. 

Aunt Templecombe looked very 
grave for some time. The first thing 
she said showed that, after all, the 
old lady has been noticing a. good 
deal more than we supposed. For 
she expressed her disappointment 
that I wasn’t really in love with 
Dr. Barnet Slade. She declared her 
conviction that he was deeply in 
love with me, and how she had 
hoped that I was learning to like him. 
From the way she talked of this I 
could see that she had quite set her 
heart on the match. 

However, she said, young people 


must make their own choice, and it 
was wicked for others to try to inter- 
fere. She told me how her own life 
had been spoiled by the cruel 
opposition of her parents, which 
accounts for her being so kind and 
sympathetic about me. And she 
was so angry with father and mother 
that she declared she should write to 
them very sharply on the subject. 

Then she kissed me and told me 
not to worry. 

“Your old aunt will see that 
everything is put right,” she said. 
“Your happiness and welfare must 
be the first consideration; they 
shall be made to understand that... 
Only I do wish it had been our dear, 
clever Dr. Barnet Slade.” 

Now, isn’t this spiendid? Be- 
cause, you see—being so rich—Aunt 
Templecombe’s will is law at home, 
and they will simply have to let me 
marry Frank, if she says so. 

So, after all, our innocent little 
fraud, which you thought would be 
sure to land us in disaster, has 
brought about happy results far 
beyond our own intentions._—Yours 
very sincerely, LILIAN VANE. 


Hampstead, July 12th. 


DEAR MirIAM,—Here IJ am—back 
at home. And everything is so 
different ; father and mother quite 
nice and pleasant, and Frank invited 
to «dinner the very first evening. 
And afterwards, before I went to 
bed, mother showed me Aunt 
Templecombe’s Ictter which has 
effected this wonderful change. 

My word! It is a masterful 
epistle. She writes like Royalty 
ixself. 

First, she asserts pon the highest 
medical authority (!) that my health 
is in a very precarious state, and is 
seriously imperilled by the attitude 
taken by my relations. While she 
herself is greatly disappointed in 
certain hopes she had lately enter- 
tained with regard to my future, she 
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Tecognises that my welfare is the 
first consideration, and that I have 
a perfect right to choose my own 
partner in life. 

Then she issues her commands. 
My engagement with Mr. Frank 
Arnold is to be recognised at once ; 
any further opposition will meet with 
her severest disapproval. As to 
money matters, she expresses her 
profound surprise that father and 
mother could for one moment allow 
pecuniary considerations to risk the 
health and happiness of their child. 
And since it has always been under- 
stood that much of her wealth should 


eventually pass to me, there is no 


reason why some of it should not be 
advanced now. On condition that 
an early marriage is arranged, she 
will assign as her wedding present 
a sufficient sum for Frank to obtain 
his partnership, and so be in a 
position to maintain his wife pro- 


perly. 
There! Isn't she a dear old 
thing? And to think that all the 


time we have been plotting and 
deceiving her. . It does seem wicked 
to have played such tricks on the 
poor old soul; and I feel awfully 
sorry about it... And yet, you 
see, if we hadn’t pretended, this 
result could never have come about. 
All of which is most perplexing to 
one’s moral sense. 

T'rank and I talked the matter 
over for hours, and we couldn't 
teally decide whether we ought to 
feel repentant or glad. Only in the 
course of discussion one tiresome 
thing became perfectly plain. Aunt 
Templecombe must now be told the 
whole truth—for, of course, we 
simply couldn’t take all this money 
on false pretences. So I have 
written along letter to her, explaining 
the whole deception from beginning 
to end. 

It is very provoking, isn’t it >—to 
have to be honourable, and so ruin 
everything, just when things have 
worked out so splendidly. For now, 
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of course, the old lady will naturally 
be so indignant at the way we have 
deceived her that she will just cancel 
that letter to mother, And with 
Aunt Templecombe against Frank, 
as well as father and mother, things 
will be more hopeless than ever, 
You were quite right, after all, in 
warning us against such a mad 
deception ; though I never thought 
it could end like this. Oh! how 
miserable I do feel about it.— Yours 
sincerely, LILIAN VANE. 


Hampstead, July 16th. 


My DEAREST M1rIAM,—Isn’t Aunt 
Templecombe a brick? I have just 
received her reply to my letter, arrd— 
only fancy !—she isn’t offended a bit. 

She says that in view of the 
wicked attitude of those who ought 
to have known better (that’s a slap 
at my respected parents) she con- 
siders Frank and I were quite 
justified in taking any possible steps 
to meet such tyranny. She seems 
positively delighted with what she 
calls the humour of our plan, and 
the cleverness with which we carried 
it out. And she doesn’t even resent 
the fact that she herself was a victim 
to Frank’s absurd medical pre- 
tensions. 

Indeed, her continued belief in 
those preposterous pills is the most 
extraordinary feature of her letter. 
She won’t admit any mistake there, 
and stoutly maintains that Frank’s 
wonderful remedy has really cured 
her. 

“You have only to read the ad- 
vertisements in the daily news- 
papers,” she writes, “‘ to see that all 
new discoveries in the healing art are 
really made by people quite outside 
the regular medical profession. It 
has long been my conviction that 
college-trained doctors are so pre- 
judiced and narrow-minded that 
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they simply won't try new sug- 
gestions, and so let people die. And 
the undoubted and complete success 
of those wonderful pills, where Dr. 
Pestler’s old-fashioned remedies have 
so utterly failed to effect a cure, is 
ptoof positive of the accuracy of my 
contention.” 

Isn’t that funny ? I believe, you 
know, that the dear old lady is so 
delighted to find I am going to marry 
“Dr. Barnet Slade” after all that 
she simply won’t look at any point 
that might make difficulties, or risk 
the scheme on which she had so sct 
her heart. 

But anyhow—there it is. She 
says the cheque is ready for us any 
time, and that if we will hurry. on the 
marriage before the cold weather of 
winter sets in, she will come up to 
town herself to be present at the 
wedding. 

So, you see, it all ends up splen- 
didly for everybody, aud I expect 
soon to fix the date and send you an 
invitation. Ever yours sincerely, 

LILIAN VANE. 

P.S.—There is only one point upoa 
which Frank andI cannot yet agree. 
Ought we now to tell Aunt Temple- 
combe what those pills were reaily 
made of? I think we ought. I 
have had such a lesson in the risk 
and anxiety of even an innocent 
deception that I want henceforth to 
be absolutely honest and’ straight- 
forward. 

But I'rank says no. He declares 
it is a well-known fact that the 
success of any medicine depends 
largely upon the patient’s faith in it ; 
and he says that if Aunt Temple- 
combe believes that bread pills have 
cured her, it would be positively 
cruel to destroy her trust in them, 
and to send her back to the perpetual 
physicking which used to ruin her 
health. 

What do you think ? 
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Y LOOKED a second 
time at the tele- 
gram in my hand, 
to see at what 
hour it had been 
sent. 

It was not such 
a surprising thing 
that Marston should ask me to go to 
him in the evening. He often did so ; 
in fact, I think I had been his only 
intimate friend ever since we were 
fellow students at St. Vitus’ Hospital. 
Since that date Marston, who had 
stuck to the hospital, had gradually 
worked his way up to be assistant 
lecturer on Pathology. He was a 
clever fellow, and was not wanting 
in original ideas, both in pathology 
and in one or two other scientific 
subjects, but he seemed unable to 
work out his theories satisfactorily, 
and up to the present time had never 
scored a complete success. I was 
working up a small private practice, 
and was pretty busy, but still I 
generally managed to see Marston 
at some hour of the day or evening 
two or three times a week. 

Yet I was a little puzzled by the 
telegram. It was not so strange that 
he should ask me to go to his room 
at the hospital, for I knew he some- 
times worked there in the evening. 
But the curious point was that I 
had met Marston that afternoon at 
Professor Verger’s funeral, and the 
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hour marked on the form showed 
that the telegram was despatched 
less than twenty minutes after we 
had separated. 

However, although I was surprised 
that Marston had not told me what 
he wanted of me when we were 
together, I had no hesitation about 
keeping the appointment, and 
hurried off to see one or two patients, 
in order that I might have the 
evening free. 

I reached the hospital at a little 
before nine, and the porter answered 
my inquiry for Marston by telling 
me that he was in his room, adjoining 
the post-mortem room, and that he 
had Icft word that I was to join him 
there when I came. 

I walked down the long, dimly- 
lighted hospital corridor, and across 
the garden to the medical school, 
vaguely wondering whether Marston 
had sent for me merely for the sake 
of a gossip or to show me some new 
discovery. In the latter case I 
hoped that it would prove more 
fruitful than some other of his really 
promising ideas had been. 

When I reached Marston’s room 
T thought that my first idea had been 
the correct one. The little laboratory 
that I knew so well seemed to contain 
none but the familiar objects—the 
usual test-tubes, plugged with cotton 
wool, the sections and culture dishes 
in their usual places, while not even 
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the microscope was on the table, and 
Marston sat in an arm-chair, smoking 
his pipe, and staring at the fire. 

“T was awfully glad you sent for 
me, old chap,” I said, “ although I 
had to see an old lady an hour soorer 
than she expected me, and rather 
offended her in consequence. But 
why on earth didn’t you tell me 
when you saw me this afternoon, 
instead of sending me a telegram 
twenty minutes after we had 
parted ?”” 

“T thought this afternoon of 
asking you to come,’ he replied, 
“and then I thought I wouldn't, and 
I spent that twenty minutes trying 
to make up my mind if I wanted you 
ornot . . . ButI couldn’t be alone.” 

“ Not very complimentary, I must 
say, that you only wanted me to 
save you from an attack of the 
blues,” I remarked, ‘“‘ not to mention 
that it took you twenty minutes to 
decide that you would not prefer 
them to my company !” 

“Well, it was not exactly that,” 
Marston protested, half laughing ; 
“but at any rate, here you are. 
Draw up that chair to the fire, fill 
your pipe—there’s "baccy over there 
—anc we'll have a jaw.” 

I drew up the chair he suggested, 
filled my pipe and lighted it, and 
then, in spite of the promised talk, 
we sat and smoked for a few minutes 
in silence. 

Presently we began to talk of the 
funeral of that afternoon, and of 
some of the men we had met there, 
and gradually the conversation 
turned to the late Professor Verger 
himself. 

The death had been a very sad 
one, occurring as it did to a man not 
much past the prime of life, and 
striking him in the midst of his work 
so suddenly, that a - post-mortem 
examination had been necessary, 
which, I understood, Marston had 
performed. 

“ Verger was a great man,” I said. 
“ His death will be a terrible loss to 


science. What idcas must have been 
locked up in that brain of his !”’ 

Marston looked at me curiously 
as I said this, and remarked : 

“You've a funny way: of putting 
things!’’ Then, after a moment’s 
pause, he added, ‘‘ Do you know that 
I understand that at the moment of 
his death he had just succeeded in 
discovering the -principle underlying 
the laws of heredity, at which I and 
others have been working vainly for 
so long? But I know that he had 
not written a line on the subject.” 

“Then the knowledge died with 
him. What a terrible misfortune ! ”’ 
I said. ‘‘ What a pity it is that it is 
impossible to look into that dead 
brain and reach its secrets !”’ 

“I suppose you're sure it is im- 
possible ? ”’ said Marston. And with 
that he got up and went across the 
room to a cupboard, from whence 
he produced a jar containing an 
object easy to recognise. 

‘“‘ There’s Verger’s brain. Shall we 
try to extract its knowledge ?”’ 

I started up, wondering whether 
Marston had gone suddenly mad. 
I had noticed all the evening that 
his manner had been unnaturally 
calm, and that he had been making 
a tremendous effort to keep control 
over himself. 

“What are you talking about, 
man?" I said. ‘‘ Surely Verger’s 
brain is buried with him, or if some 
scoundrel allowed you to bring it 
here, what good can it be to you? 
This will get you into serious trouble. 
You must be crazy.’ 

“No, I am not mad,” 
Marston. “ Wait a minute 

Going to another cupboard, which 
he unlocked with-a key which was 
hanging round his neck, he took out 
an instrument not unlike a phono- 
graph, but in which I noticed, on 
looking closely, that where in the 
ordinary way the cylinder is usually 
to be found, there was a complicated 
arrangement of wires and plates, 
suggesting a delicate picce of elec- 
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trical apparatus. At the same time 
he brought out a small battery and 
coil, and then returned to his seat 
by the fire. 

“ You said just now, Staines, that 
it was impossible to find out what 
was in a dead man’s brain. Isn't 
that rather an example of what we 
have so often spoken of as the dog- 
matism of ignorance ? We are all too 
apt to think that what has not been 
done will never be done. I daresay 
I’m a little given to that myself, only 
in this case, you see, I happen to 
know something. Think a minute,” 
he went on; “ cach impression, each 
idea must be registered somewhere 
in the brain—how otherwise can you 
account for Memory? You sleep 
soundly the night through, you get 
a blow on the head that knocks you 
senseless, and yet, if the delicate 
organ we call the brain remain un- 
injured, you take up your life again 
just where you left off, and take out 
each idea that you had the week 
before, with the same ease as taking 
chessmen out of a box.” 

“‘ That’s all very well, and Verger’s 
ideas may still be in his brain, as you 
say,’ I argued; “ but how can we 
get at them? You can’t distil them 
from it in a retort; you can’t see 
them under the microscope.” 

“No, that’s not the way in which 
I should think of going to work,” 
he replied; ‘‘ but consider. Sup- 
posing Verger in his lifetime had 
wanted you to have his views on 
heredity, what would he have done ?”’ 
“YT suppose he would have told 
me.” 

“Exactly. He would have set his 
motor nerves to work to move his 
tongue and larynx in such a way 
that the sounds emitted would have 
suggested to you what he was think- 
ing about. Well, that’s the principle 
I have acted upon in constructing 
this little apparatus that you see on 
the table. You know, of course, the 
part of the brain which governs 
speech ?, Well, we shall stimulate 
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that portion of Verger's brain, and 
as we haven't the larynx to work 
upon, we'll conduct the nerve waves 
into this machine, and then, if I’m 
not mistaken, you'll hear something 
remarkable.” 

“Good heavens!” 
citedly, by this time thoroughly 
roused. “Is it possible ? Will it 
work ? Have you tried it before?” 

“ Only on the brains of dogs and 
cats,’ Marston answered ; “‘ and I got 
out the barks and mews all right, 
although I must confess I didn’t 
understand them. But this is some- 
thing different. Shall we try the 
experiment ? But you must swear 
that you will not mention a word of 
this to anyone. I thought at first to 
have done it alone, but it seemed too 
uncanny, and I felt I must have your 
company. But I won't have it 
known. You promise me this, 
Staines, don’t you?” 

I readily gave the required pro- 
mise. I did not half like the business, 
but I was far too excited at what 
Marston had said not to want to see 
it to the end. 

Then Marston rose, and taking the 
brain out of the jar placed it upon 
an insulated glass plate. He then 
with a pair of delicate forceps con- 
nected part of the brain with a high- 
tension coil, and another with the 
phonograph-like apparatus. This 
took him some considerable time, 
because the connecting wires were 
extremely delicate, and great care 
had to be taken to avoid any injury 
to the brain. 

“ Are you ready, old man?” he 
asked when he had finished. ‘ Are 
you sure that you can stand it?” 

I nodded assent, and Marston 
started the coil. 

For some minutes nothing hap- 
pened. Then I started out of my 
chair, for surely that was Verger’s 
voice speaking to us in just that slow, 
hesitating way I knew so well. 

The sounds themselves were me- 
chanical and metallic, such as we are 


I cried ex- 
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accustomed to hear upon the phono- 
graph, but the manner of speaking 
was characteristically that of Verger. 
It did not sound as though he were 
giving a lecture or talking to us, but 
more like a man who is speaking to 
himself, musing as he spoke. At first 
the words were incoherent, some- 
times indistinct, or remarks on 
matters of no moment, such as 
interest a sick man. 

This went on for five minutes, 
perhaps longer, for I took little heed 
of time; then quite suddenly the 
theme changed. The words were 
more distinct now, and the tone 
mofe positive, although still like 
that of a man speaking to himself. 
The instrument was. speaking on 
scientific subjects now; then, little 
by little, the whole theory of heredity 
was unfolded, interspersed with such 
remarks as, “It must be that!” 
“There can be no other explana- 
tion.” ; 

After a time the thing seemed to 
hesitate ; the words came at longer 
intetvals, then some incoherent 
sounds were audible ; gradually the 
sounds grew fainter and died away. 

Then for the first time I turned 
to look at Marston. To my surprise, 
although evidently in’ a state of 
great excitement, he was seated at a 
table, stylo in hand, before a sheet 
of foolscap, which he was rapidly 
covering. As I looked he threw 
down his pen, saying : 

“Tt is all over; we shall get no 
more. JI could never make it work 
twice. What do you think of it?” 

“My dear fellow, it is more 
wonderiul than anything I have 
dreamed of. It is a marvellous dis- 
covery. You will be famous all over 
the world.” 

“Shall 1?” he said calmly. 
“How? You've promised not to 
speak of it.” 

“But you yourself—surely you 
are going to describe your invention 
to the world?” I cried. “‘ You will 
be asked to read a paper on it before 


the Royal Society. Your name will 
be in everybody's mouth.” 

“ Possibly, if I did so, I should be 
famous for a few days—a nine days’ 
wonder. But you don’t think 
seriously, Staines, that it is in that 
way that scientific reputations are 
made? Wouldn’t people soon be 
asking what was the good of it? 
How are the dead brains to be got 
at? And of how little use would 
most of them be! No—the invention 
is ingenious, but I cannot honestly 


_ think that I have benefited the 


human race. I don’t think I shall 
mention it to anyone. I had half a 
mind not to tell you.” 

“That would have been most un- 
friendly !’’ I exclaimed. 

“At any rate I have your word 
not to talk about it. Well, now, 
good-night !”’ 

After that evening for many weeks 
I saw very little of Marston. ‘This 
may have been partly my fault, for I 
was exceptionally busy, and I was far 
from pleased on one or two occasions 
when I had gone to the hospital at. 
great inconvenience to be told that 
Marston was out, or that he had 
given orders that he was not to be 
disturbed on'any pretext. At our 
few meetings we talked mostly of 
trivial subjects, and whenever I 
made any reference to the great in- 
vention, Marston showed unmis- 
takable signs of annoyance, and 
immediately changed the conver- 
sation. 

I was, therefore, the more sur- 
prised when one evening he himself 
referred to the matter, and in a 
manner that was as startling as the 
subject was unexpected. 

We had both been to a scientific 
conversazione at the Natural History 
Museum, and on coming out, finding 
that it was a warm, fine night, I 
started to walk home, when suddenly 
Marston put his arm through mine, 
and instantly burst out with : 

“You remember that evening at 
the hospital a month ago?” 
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“ Shall I ever forget it? It was 
the most wonderful experience in my 
life!’ I replied. 

“ Well,” he went on, “ I want you 
to forget it. You remember that you 
promised me never to mention it 
without my permission? Well—I 
shall never give you that permission. 
Forget that night and all that 
happened—my inane drivel, my 
fooling with poor Verger’s brain, my 
crazy machine, I have smashed the 
thing up ; it wasa rotten, mad idea.” 

All this he poured out in a rather 
excited voice. Then, in a different 
tone : 

“You know, old fellow, I was 
fooling you all the time, but I am 
sure that you will forgive me. Now 
I must be off. Good night! But, 
remember, if we are to continue to be 
friends, you must forget all about 
that night.” « 

With these words he dropped my 
arm and hailed a passing cab, into 
which he jumped, leaving me too 
astonished to follow him or to ask 
for any explanation. 

For a fortnight after this meeting 
I neither saw nor heard anything of 
Marston, and when I heard his name 
mentioned it was under circum- 
stances so startling as for the moment 
absolutely to upset my equanimity. 
T had a difficult case under my charge 
at the time, and as I felt the need of 
a second opinion, I had called into 
consultation my old friend and 
teacher, Dr. Hartopp. At our meet- 
ing, after we had discussed the 
patient and the treatment to be 
followed, Hartopp said to me: 

“What do you think of Marston 
now ? I did not see you at the Royal 
Society last night, but of course you 
know all about it. I remember that 
you have always been his most inti- 
mate friend. Isn’t the man amazing ? 
I never thought he had it in him.” 

“T always thought Marston was 
wonderfully clever,” I returned; 
“but Iam not sure that I know 
to what you are referring.” 
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“But surely, man,” exclaimed 
Dr. Hartopp, ‘“‘he has told you 
about his theory of heredity ? His 
exposition of it last night was the 
most absolutely convincing thing I 
have ever listened to. I never saw 
a meeting more enthusiastic. Nobody 
doubts that his view is absolutely 
correct.” 

Two days later I received my 
medical journal, and turned it over 
hastily to find the account of the 
meeting of the Society at which 
Marston had held forth. If I was 
amazed when Hartopp spoke to me 
on the subject, there are no words 
which will express my state of be- 
wildered astonishment on reading 
the paper now before me. That 
evening at the hospital had been too 
astonishing, and it had impressed 
itself too deeply upon my brain for 
me to fail to remember everything 
that had passed; and there, set 
down in black and white, as proceed- 
ing from Marston’s mouth, were 
many of the very words, the very 
sentences that I had heard on that 
never-to-be-forgotten evening when 
they appeared to proceed from 
Verger’s brain. 

The ideas had been amplified here 
and there, a gap had been bridged 
over, or a lacuna filled; but the 
theory was the same, proofs were the 
same, and the detailed account of 
the steps by which the result had 
been arrived at differed but little. 
Apart from my first feeling of 
astonishment, my mind was filled 
with horror and disgust at the 
thought of the means by which 
Marston had made his reputation. 
From little things which had oc- 
curred I had known for long that he 
was not a man with a very fine sense 
of honour, but that he could stoop 
to such a scoundrelly action as that 
of passing off a dead man’s researches 
as his own I could never have 
believed. ‘ 

My mind was rapidly made up. 
I would go straight to Marston, and 
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would tell him plainly that I would 
have no part in this ; my promise of 
secrecy did not include the agree- 
ment to become his accomplice in a 
crime—for such indeed it was. 

With this determination I had 
put on my hat, when a sudden 
thought struck me, which made me 
sit down again and burst out laugh- 
ing. WhatafoolI was! What an 
incomparable idiot, not to have seen 
at once the trick that had been 
played upon me! To think that I, a 
scientific man, should have allowed 
myself to be taken in by the tom- 
foolery of the brain and the electric 
battery, and the mysterious voice 
coming from the gramophone | 

Of course, Marston had been 
working on much the same lines as 
Verger, and had taken advantage of 
the latter’s death to play this ghostly 
trick on me. What was easier than 
to speak his theory into the gramo- 
phone, using the record to bring it 
out again under the weird conditions 
of that night ? The brain was prob- 
ably not Verger’s at all, but one 
procured from the dissecting-room. 
‘The whole thing was plain to me now. 
I would go down to Marston—not 
to tax him with his villainy, but to 
congratulate him on his achieve- 
ment. 

‘The year which followed was a 
busy one for me, as my practice was 
steadily increasing, but it saw a vast 
difference in Marston’s position. 
By his single success he had leapt 
at once into the first rank of patholo- 
gists. 

As the excitement which followed 
the announcement of his theory 
cooled, objections as to the soundness 
of his conclusions naturally cropped 
up. These had been, on the whole, 
well answered, while some further 
work of a minor sort had given 
support to his theory, and although 
Marston had done no more first-class 
original work, his reputation stood 
very high. 

It must have been about a year 


after the reading of his first paper 
that Marston astonished the world 
again by the announcement of the 
discovery of a new bacillus. 
Although I had been expecting 
something new from Marston, I was 
extremely surprised at the form 
which this had taken, for I knew well 
that he was by no means an expett 
in this branch of pathology, although, 
of course, aS was necessary, he had a 
general knowledge of the subject. 
Our relations having become much 
less intimate since his rise to emi- 
nence, I contented myself with 
writing him a short note of con- 
gratulation, and put the matter out 
of my mind, until my attention was 
recalled to it by the battle which 
was raging in the scientific world on 
the subject. 
Clearly, the new bacillus had not 
added to Marston’s reputation. Ob- 
jections to his methods of procedure 
had been very lamely answered. 
When challenged to repeat his ex- 
periments, he frequently failed to get 
the declared result. Indeed, there 
were one or two who made so bold 
as to say that they did not believe 
that the bacillus existed, nor that 
the experiments by which its exis- 
tence and activity were said to be 


> proved had ever been carried out in 


the manner stated. 

It was then that the vague doubts 
which had hovered in my brain ever 
since Marston's first success began 
to take shape again, as it suddenly 
flashed across my mind that about 
two months before this supposed 
discovery of the bacillus the great 
German bacteriologist, Adelhofen, 
had died, and that at about the same 
time I had called upon Marston, and 
had heard that he was travelling 
abroad. Could it be possible that 
there was anything genuine about 
that strange brain-machine? And 
had Marston literally sucked another 
dead man’s brains ? 

This question, and the arguments 
pro and con, kept surging in my mind, 
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but I could come to no conclusion, 
and decided to attend to my own 
business, and to think no more 
about it. 

And so busy had my own life 
become that I found no difficulty in 
thrusting away from me the ugly 
thoughts that had reawakened at 
this second strange coincidence. 

The months went by, and the 
controversy on the new bacillus 
died down. Marston refused to 
argue the matter, and wrote to the 
medical papers a somewhat bitter 
letter, in which he protested against 
the jealousy of his professional 
brethren. A veiled hint as to the 
law of libel silenced the most violent 
of his opponents, and for some time 
nothing more was heard of the 
subject. Marston’s reputation as a 
pathologist was sufficiently strong 
to make men think twice before 
attacking him further. 

But in the spring of the following 
year Marston gained fresh laurels 
for himself by the publication of a 
cure for a painful disease of the skin 
that had hitherto proved intractable. 

This made a great stir, not only in 
medical circles, but also in the lay 
press. If Marston’s theory were 
correct, then hundreds of wretched 
sufferers would find a relief for which 
they had long given up hoping. But 
this reputed cure would have even 
more far-reaching results, for should 
it stand the test of time, theories that 
had been accepted by the medical 
profession for generations would 
have to be abandoned. 

Challenged to prove his statements, 
Marston replied well and boldly. 
There was nothing in his arguments 
to which the most captious could 
take exception. His proofs were 
beyond dispute. The whole world 
began to ring with the fame of this 
marvellous scientist and healer. 

But this wonderful achievement 
only served to quicken once more 
the wretched doubts and suspicions 
that would not leave my mind. I 
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remembered a conversation that I 
had had some time back with a 
clever but little-known specialist in 
skin trouble. I had been taking a 
short holiday in Scotland at the 
time, and had met this man in the 
course of my wanderings. His 
theories had impressed me greatly, 
and I had laughingly urged him to 
come to London. But with Scottish 
caution he had shaken his head. 

“No, no, man!” he had said. 
“Not yet. I want to perfect my 
theories before I show them in the’ 
glare of the London footlights. 
I’m not a rich man, and I cannot 
afford to throw up my work here. 
But you'll hear of me down there 
yet!” . 

I had told Marston of my in- 
teresting encounter when I returned 
south, and he had listened atten- 
tively, although without any appa- 
tent enthusiasm. 

And a month or two later I learned 
that my Scottish acquaintance 
would never come to London with 
his theories completed. He had 
crossed another Border whence there 
is no return, 

Was it possible that this theory of 
Marston’s, so identical with the 
views of poor Macdonald, was not 
his own at all? Had I before me 
but another proof of the diabolical 
skill and villainy of the man whom 
I had once called friend ? 

I could bear it no longer. With the- 
firm purpose of sifting the matter 
to the bottom, and of allaying once 
and for all these hateful doubts, I 
went down that evening to see 
Marston at his own house. 

Fate played into my hands to 
some extent, for Marston was not in 
when I arrived, although he wes 
expected back at any moment, and 
in my most casual manner I entered 
into conversation with his servant. 

“A busy man, Dr. Marston!’ I 
said genially. “I suppose he never 
gets what you might call a real 
holiday ?” 
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“No, sir,” replied the man, as he 
poked up the fire, for the evenings 
were still chilly. ‘Dr. Marston 
hardly ever goes out of town. Last 
time—it was about three months 
ago, sir— it was to Scotland he went. 
To see a patient, I understood, sir. 
So it was not what you would call a 
holiday.” 

“The penalty of greatness!’ I 
said lightly, though my heart sank 
within me. For it was about three 
months before that I had seen the 
notice of Macdonald’s death in the 
papers. 

These coincidences were getting 
too much for me. 

I had about half an hour in which 
to face my unpleasant thoughts. 
Then Marston came in. He greeted 
me with something less than his 
usual warmth, There was a restless- 
ness about him that I never remem- 
bered seeing before, and his eyes were 
less frank. Indeed, his whole bearing 
gave me the impression that he was 
ill at ease and labouring under some 
great strain. 

For a few minutes our talk was 
desultory and confined to the pass- 
ing topics of the hour. ‘Then sud- 
denly I confronted him with an 
abrupt question : 

“Do you remember that Dr. 
Macdonald I spoke of having met 
with on one of my holidays?” I 
asked bluntly. 

For one instant he looked at me 
in startled surprise. Then his eyelids 
quivered and dropped over the 
tell-tale orbs. 

“No,” he said questioningly. 
““ What Dr. Macdonald? There are 
so many.” 

“‘T mean the one who died about 
three months ago,’ I pursued piti- 
lessly. ‘‘ The man who specialised 
in skin trouble. I told you what a 
brilliant future he should have 
before him.” 

“Did you?” said Marston ab- 
sently. ‘I had forgotten. The fact 
is, my dear Staines, my life just now 
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is such a rush that I forget each day 
what I have heard or whom I have 
seen the day before. It is different 
for you steady-going G.P.’s.”’ 

“You must remember Macdonald 
—or rather what I told you about 
him and his work!’’ I said slowly. 
“For the curious thing is that his 
pet theory was the very one that 
you have lately fathered, and with 
which the world is just now ringing.” 

His pale face flushed. 

“JT don’t like that expression, 
‘fathered,’ Staines,’ he said in 
what I knew to be a dangerously 
quiet voice. “It has an ugly ring.” 

“ Perhaps,’ I said, with 4 quiet- 
ness that equalled his own. ‘ But I 
used it purposely. It is the cxpression 
of an ugly suspicion that has been 
lurking for a good long while in my 
mind,” 

Marston moved across the room. 
He was between me and the door. 
I did not like the look of things, and 
began to wish I had held my tongue. 
However, the thing had to be 
thrashed out some time, and why 
not now ? 

“ A wise man keeps his suspicions 
to himself,’ he remarked coldly. 
“ The law of libel is a nasty stone to 
knock up against.” 

“Tt is,” I replied. ‘‘ But so are 
a good many of the laws of this 
country. That against body-snatch- 
ing, for instance, And fraudulent 
practices are also hardly dealt with.” 

Marston grew livid. 

“‘Look here, Staines,” he said, 
*‘T don’t know what you're driving 
at. But your remarks are none the 
less extremely offensive. Kindly 
explain—and apologise.” 

“T will explain, if you like,’ I 
retorted, ‘‘ but as to apologies ” 
I shrugged my shoulders. ‘“‘ Since 
you wish it in plain English, I think 
you're building your reputation upon 
the work of dead men’s brains. You 
are a mental vampire.” 

I rapidly detailed the reasons for 
my suspicions, and as I cited the 


instance of Macdonald, Marston 
sprang at me like one possessed. 

“Liar!” he yelled. ‘“T’ll choke 
your black calumny in your throat.” 

But his action had left the door 
unguarded. With one bound I 
managed to evade him, and cleared 
the distance between myself and 
the means of egress, Without 
stopping for hat or overcoat, I ran 
out into the street. I knew that 
Marston would not dare to follow me 
there—unless I had grossly mis- 
judged him. 

But this, I was sure now, was not 
the case. The only question that 
remained was—what use should I 
make of my knowledge ? If I kept 
it to myseli I became a party to his 
crimes. If I told the world, how 
could I prove what I asserted ? It 
was obvious that Marston still had 
his diabolical machine. It was 
equally obvious that he would have 
kept the whereabouts of it to himself. 
Probably I was the only man in the 
world who knew anything about its 
existence. And even I did not know 
where he kept it. 

I pondered long and deeply upon 
the subject. My abstracted manner 
was the cause of dire offence to two 
of my best “ old lady ’’ patients, to 
whom the length of their doctor's 
bill: was a matter of indifference, and 
who, therefore, looked to him as to 
an inexhaustible well of sympathy 
from which they were entitled to 
draw. I was worried and de- 
pressed. I felt that I could not 
keep the matter 
longer, be the consequences what 
they might. 

I determined to take Dr. Hartopp 
into my confidence, and called upon 
him accordingly at his house in 
Harley Street. ~ 

He heard me attentively. 

“You did quite right, my boy, 
to come to me,’ he said with a 
touch of his old pompous manner. 
“And we must sift the thing right 
through for the honour of the pro- 
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fession. But—Marston of all men! 
Dear, dear, dear!” 

We decided to wait to make our 
attack until some further circum- 
stance should arise to justify our 
suspicions. We could not very well 
take action upon the events that 
had already taken place, without 
witnesses. But time would doubtless 
bring some fresh development in 
which we could take an active part. 

“ Write to Marston and apologise,” 
advised Hartopp. “It will allay his 
suspicions. Otherwise he will be too 
crafty to act in a like manner again.” 

I demurred strongly, but in the 
end my old teacher had his way, and 
a carefully worded letter was dis- 
patched to Marston, in which I 
expressed my sorrow for having 
doubted him, and begged him to 
consider the episode to be due to 
overwork on my part. ‘‘ Even we 
poor G.P.’s often get more than we 
can cope with,” I added, “ and I 
have had a good deal of worry lately.” 
Which was quite true; but he 
himself was the cause of my worry. 

Marston replied with a few curt 
lines, in which he intimated that he 
considered me a dangerous lunatic, 
and wished to have nothing more to 
do with me. 

The incident was then dropped by 
mutual consent, and like Brer Rabbit 
I “ lay low.” 

For some time nothing happened 
to justify any move on the part of 
Dr. Hartopp and myself. Then, one 
morning, as I opened my daily paper, 
I saw headlined in large letters the 
death of a famous chemist. As I was 
finishing my breakfast the tele- 
phone bell went loudly. I took off 
the receiver, and Dr. Hartopp called 
through from the other end : 

“Ts that you, Staines ? Have you 
seen this morning’s paper? Professor 
Blackman’s death, I mean?” 

“ Yes,” I replied; “ but what of 
it? I haven't poisoned him!” 

Dr. Hartopp laughed. 


“No, no!” he said; ‘ but—t!I 
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think we shall soon have an oppor- 
tunity. You understand me?” 

I suddenly tumbled to his meaning. 

“Right!” I cried. “‘ What do 
you propose doing ?”’ 

“‘ Come round here at four o'clock, 
if you're free then, and I'll tell you,” 
was the reply. 

I was punctual to the appoint- 
ment. Dr. Hartopp then told me 
that he intended going to the funeral 
of the great chemist. ‘‘It is our 
business to find out where the grave 
is,” he remarked. ‘“‘ And as1 suspect 
that somebody else will make it his 
business too, I think you had better 
not appear among the mourners. 
I shall arouse no suspicions by my 
presence, as we happen to have been 
friends. You know that the poor 
chap was on the verge of a great 
revelation to the scientific world ? ” 

“T gathered as much from the 
obituary notice,” I replied; “ and 
I fancy you are right in thinking 
that we shall have something sub- 
stantial to go upon soon with regard 
to our mutual friend.” 

He nodded. 

“ Not a word, of course, to anyone. 
TIl let you know what I think we 
should do, after the funeral.” 

I waited patiently, and about six 
o'clock on the day of Professor 
Blackman’s funeral I received a note 
from Dr. Hartopp : 


Meet me at the main entrance to 
Cemetery at 9.30 to-night. If 
your suspicions are correct Marston will 
lose no time. It must be to his advan- 
tage to work with material as fresh as 
possible. Bring a revolver. A. H. 


I knew now what Dr. Hartopp ex- 
pected. He had grounds for thinking 
that Marston would make his at- 
tempt on the grave that very night, 
and we were to witness his per- 
formance. 

I reached the cemetery at the 
appointed time, to find Hartopp 
waiting for me. 

“He'll come to-night,’ he whis- 
pered, ‘‘so as to make his task the 


easier, and to avoid detection. He 
can easily rearrange the disturbed 
earth. I’ve had a man watching 
here since the funeral party left this 
afternoon, and he tells me that no 
one has been near. the grave. We 
must wait and watch.” 

I nodded, and we made our way 
into the dark shadows of the ceme- 
tery, until we rcached the place 
where Professor Blackman had been 
laid to rest. There happened to be 
a conveniently thick clump of yew 
trees just by the grave, from the 
cover of which we could watch our 
man without any fear of being seen 
ourselves. 

It was an uncanny experience, and 
one that I should not have cared to 
go through alone. But Hartopp was 
a man of iron nerve, and never 
turned a hair, even when at length 
our patience was rewarded, and we 
saw a Stealthy figure come cautiously 
up the broad path and across the 
strip. of grass, 

“There he is!’’ I whispered ex- 
citedly. But Hartopp put his hand 
on iy mouth to enforce silence. 

Like some unclean and evil thing 
Marston swooped down at length 
upon the grave and began hastily 
removing the freshly-turned earth. 
The dank smell lingers yet in my 
memory as part of a ghastly night- 
mare. 

Presently, after he had been 
digging for some time, the thief 
kneeled down and was hidden from 
sight. 

“ Listen!” said Hartopp ; 
is unscrewing the coffin.” 

For a long time we saw nothing, 
but our ears were filled with grue- 
some sounds, sounds that took us 
back to our student days in the dis- 
secting-room. ‘The time seemed in- 
terminable, but at length Marston 
emerged. He hastily shovelled the 
earth back into the grave, folded up 
the spade—which appeared to have 
a collapsible handle—and hid it in 
the capacious folds of lis overcoat. 


“a he 
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He then withdrew as silently and 
as stealthily as he had come. 

“Look,” said Hartopp, “ at that 
ominous bundle under his arm! If 
our stirmises are correct—and they 
must be—poor Blackman’s brain is 
now in Marston’s clutches. Let us 
follow him and see what he w:ll do 
with it.” 

“He'll go to his laboratory at the 
hospital,” I said. “Of that I am 
pretty sure. And, if so, as the night 
watchman knows me, we shall be 
able to get in all right. It would be 
something of a task if it were at his 
own house.” 

We followed the retreating figure 
as rapidly as possible, although 
several times we had to stop and 
dodge Marston behind bushes or 
monuments. Once in the street, it 
was an easy matter to avoid detec- 
tion, and yet to keep our prey under 
observation. — 

As I had expected, he made off in 
the direction of the hospital, walking 
at such a brisk pace that it was 
almost impossible to keep within 
sight of him. Poor Hartopp, stout 
and elderly, began to grow weary and 
out of breath. 

“T’m pumped!’ he confessed at 
last. ‘‘ We must take a taxi. Come 
on!” 

And in spite of my demurs he 
hailed a passing vehicle, and we 


got in. 

“Shadow that. man, ” he com- 
manded, “ and don’t let him suspect 
you,” 


The driver must have been used 
to strange fares and curious errands, 
for he made no objection, and 
skilfully crawled along behind 
Marston, until at last we saw him 
turn into the hospital gates. 

Dismissing our taxi at the comer 
of the next street, we waited until he 
should have had time to get into his 
laboratory and to set about his 
gruesome task. The moments seemed 
like hours. But at last, just as two 
o’clock rang out on the silence from 
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the tower of a neighbouring church, 
Hartopp nudged my arm. 

“I think we might try now,” he 
whispered. ‘Got your revolver 
handy ? Remember, we're dealing 
with a desperate man. He’s sure to 
keep some sort of weapon ready for 
self-defence.” 

I felt in my coat-pocket. My small 
revolver lay there snug and ready. 
I led the way through into the 
hospital. The janitor looked at me 
inquiringly. . 

‘“‘ All right, Carter,’”’ I said care- 
lessly ; “‘ we've an appointment with 
Dr. Marston.” 

The man was used to my coming 
there, and the eccentricity of the 
famous pathologist was quite enough 
to account for a nocturnal rendez- 
vous. Los 
“ Right, sir!’ he answered. “ Dr. 
Marston’s just gone through to his 
room.” 

I led the way down the long cor- 
ridors and across the familiar garden, 
with a curious sense of astonishment 
at the ordinary appearance of every- 
thing. Could it be possible that such 
prosaic surroundings formed the 
setting for so ugly a crime ? 

But I had little time for reflection. 
Our victim had had a good start. 
We must not arrive when the fair 
was over. 

Silently we stole into the little 
passage on to which gave the doors 
of Marston’s laboratory and of his 
assistant’s room. We had removed 
our boots, and now, with the utmost 
caution, I turned the handle of the 
second door. Hartopp followed me 
into the darkness of that inner 
chamber, whose only light came 
through the glass partition which 
separated it from Marston’s labora- 
tory. In that obscurity we could 
watch him easily, ourselves secured 
by the darkness from all observa- 
tion. 

Cautiously feeling our way lest we 
should knock against the table or a 
chair, we made for the partition, and 
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standing close up against it, gazed 
into the lighted room beyond. 

There was Marston, and there on 
the table was his demon invention, 
the pseudo-phonograph. The brain 
of Professor Blackman lay on the 
insulator to one side. With a nerve 
that Icould not but admire, Marston 
began to manipulate it, connecting 
it with the high-tension coil, and with 
the phonographic apparatus, as on 
that never-to-be-forgotten occasion 
when I had watched him experi- 
menting with Professor Verger’s 
grey matter. 

Hartopp watched with an in- 
tensity of interest that almost made 
him forget the sinister purpose of our 
vigil. 

“ By George | What cunning!” he 
exclaimed in a low whisper. ‘‘ The 
man’s a genius—a perfect genius !”’ 

“And a perfect villain, too!’ I 
reminded him, breathing the words 
into his ear. ‘' What do you propose 
doing now that we have our proof ? ”” 

“We must rush in and surprise 
him,” replied Hartopp in the same 
guarded accents. “‘ Catch him in the 
act—in flagrante delicto. And then 
summon help for his arrest.” 

“ Pity we didn’t bring a constable 
with us,” I murmured. ‘ It would 
have made things more certain, 
He’s a deuced slippery customer.” 

““ We are two to one, and armed,” 
the doctor reminded me. ‘' Now for 
it! You lead the way.” 

With the same caution that had 
marked our entrance we slipped out 
of the little room and stood for a 
moment in the passage outside 
Marston’s door. Then Hartopp 
caught the handle in his fingers with 
a firm grasp, the door opened noise- 
lessly, and I followed him in. 

Marston’s back was turned to us. 
He was writing busily at the dic- 
tation of the machine. We were upon 
him before he was aware of anything 
having happened, 


“Game’s up!” said Hartopp 
sternly. 

With a sudden violent start 
Marston dropped his stylo and 
looked up at us. For a moment he 
was too much startled to speak. 
Then, with a shout of dismay, he 
sprang to his feet. 

“What the devil does this 
mean?” he cried. But as he faced 
our revolvers he realised that he 
was trapped. 

“Traitor !’’ he cried, turning on 
me with a murderous look. He 
snatched up a dissecting-knife from 
the table. 

“Put that down, or I'll fire 1" 
roared Hartopp. 

Marston’s- hand dropped, and the 
expression of baffled hate on his face 
was terrible to witness. 

“We've got you this time!” 
continued Hartopp, still covering 
him with his revolver. ‘ You may 
as well throw up the sponge.” 

With a hoarse laugh Marston 
turned to the table. With a sweep 
of his uplifted arm he had hurled the 
chattering instrument on to the 
floor; it fell with a loud clatter, 
silenced for ever. Then with his 
other hand he withdrew a small 
phial from his waistcoat pocket. 
Before either Hartopp or I could 
stop him he had swallowed the 
contents. . 

Turning to us again, he smiled 
mockingly. 

“Now, gentlemen, I am ready!” 
he said. 


To this day the cause of Dr. 
Marston's suicide remains a mystery, 
for Hartopp and I agreed to maintain 
a complete silence on the subject 
for the sake of the hospital and of the 
profession at large. No one knows, 
therefore, that the reputation of the 
leading pathologist of his day was 
founded on secrets filched from the 
grave. 
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ATTHE little old gen- 

f tleman with the 
white hair and 
young eyes leant 
tiredly against an 
iron post and 
looked around 
wistfully — gazed 
with eyes full of memories at the 
lounging, laughing students in quad- 
rangle and close. His ears were quick 
to catch the refrain of the old 
college boating song that floated 
towards him from the river, and he 
looked down at his tired legs to see 
if he were not really dreaming ; felt 
his muscles as he had done in the 
years gone by when he was Haviland, 
stroke of his old college boat. He 
shook his head sadly. No, his age 
was, alas! only too real, and his 
limbs only too painful as he tottered 
meditatively on his way, chuckling 
happily as he realised whither he was 
going. 

Just under the arch there, bearing 
a dearly-loved escutcheon, he stayed 
reading over again and again the 
motto that had been his guide 
through life : 

Follow the right—to the light. 


He looked lovingly up at the coat 


of arms. ‘ Ves,” he half murmured, 
“and I found the light.” 

Visions of first successes and then 
temptations came to him, and he 
remembered now how sure a foun- 
dation the motto had been. He had 
stuck to the right, and to-day he was 
Haviland—Sir Henry Haviland—ad- 
inired and honoured by friend and 
foe alike. 

He passed on into the well- 
remembered Bayard’s Close. Round 
to the right was a little entrance 
leading to a rickety staircase, and 
on the first floor a room that had 
once been so very, very dear to him. 
Some ambitious undergraduate had 
it now, no doubt; some man dream- 
ing of high classic honours, and a 
woman who should one day share 
their memory. Dreaming, as he had 
dreamt, of Muriel, on many a 
summer and winter evening, seeing 
her face in the smoke-rings and— 
dreaming, only dreaming ! 

‘There was a mistiness in his eyes 
as he toiled painfully up the stairs, 
for the dreaming had come to naught 
with him, and Muriel was but a 
memory of dear, dead yesterday, a 
yesterday that paradoxically enough 
was his to-day and to-morrow. He 
had been poor and the honours long 
in coming. It was the same old story 
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of the “ other’ man. Haviland had 
never married. 

He tapped gently at the door of 
his old room, but no answer came. 
Again and louder, but the knockings 
found no response. Their empty 
noise only echoed down the stairway 
like a host of elusive echoes in a 
darkened cavern. 

Now that he had dared to visit 
this sacred spot, was he to be dis- 
appointed? If he went away un- 
satisfied he could never return, and 
he was so tired, so very tired. He 
turned the handle of the door, look- 
ing guiltily about him as he did so, 
and, finding the entrance unfastened, 
opened it and stepped into the room. 

“Ah!” he muttered thankfully, 
dropping into a chair, “the dear 
old place.” 

He noted with pleasure his initials 
carved into the wood of the old cup- 
board, and rose the closer to inspect 
them. That was the first thing he 
had done on taking over the room, 


to carve those two letters—""H-H’”’ 
_ the chair: with it in his hand, and 


He had been. very youngsthen, ,but 


occasion, and realised how he had 
regretted it. Perhaps she had not 
been solely to blame. Her father 
was a grasping man, and the “‘ other’ 
had money. Muriel’s tearful note 
had perished in the flames, and on 
the self-same pyre his love was 
sacrificed. Her photo he had flung 
there, on the top of the old cup- 
board. He regretted that also. 
How he had longed for a sight of that 
face in the dull years that followed | 
He gazed sorrowfully at the cup- 
board. How dusty it was, and even 
had been in his day—never been 
cleaned, perhaps, from that day 
to 


“By gad!” he cried involuntarily. 
“ Supposing her photo is still there ?”’ 

Like a schoolboy, he jumped on to 
a chair, and felt around amidst the 
clotted dust. But in vain. His 
groping hand found nothing but dirt, 
and he was about to give it up, when 
he lit upon a piece of cardboard that 
had got wedged between the cup- 
‘board ahd the wall. He sprang off 


not-’s6 young wher “those other ‘hastily taking out his handkerchief 


letters had been cut—a little “ M.” 
and a large “H.” carved across 
it. How she had laughed and 
blushed at his prophecy ! 

He coughed harshly, and turning 
to the window looked down into the 
close. It was not empty now. A girl 
in a white muslin dress and a large 
droopy muslin hat was walking up 
and down with a tall man in flannels, 
whilst leaning against the archway 
entrance was an elderly woman, who 
glanced now and then at the two. 

The old man smiled. 

“The same girl,” he said to him- 
self, “‘the same chaperon.” Havi- 
land could see the pain written upon 
the man’s face, and winced as he 
remembered his last day here. 
How, when prior to packing up his 
treasur s, the letter—her letter—had 
come, and with it an end to every- 
thing he held most dear. 

He called to mind his anger on that 


dusted his “ find.” 

When the layers of dust had been 
removed, a girl’s sweet face looked 
up at him from his cupped hands, 
Reverently he bent his head and 
kissed the photo’s faded surface. 

There were the sounds of footfalls 
on the stairs, and a voice—a woman’s 
voice—aroused Haviland from a 
momentary reverie. Two people 
wete coming to the door. What 
should—what could he do? ‘To be 
found here like a thief—it was 
fearful. Suddenly losing his nerve, 
he hurried to the cupboard and flung 
it open, and as the handle of the door 
turned he closed the cupboard 
from within. 


II. 


Once in the cupboard Haviland 
chuckled to himself. How like old 
times this was! It seemed as if but 
a day had gone. by since he had 
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waited thus in- the dusty, dark 
interior of his present hiding-place 
with Muriel, in order to dodge 
Cranforth, of ‘‘Anselm’s.” He 
laughed lightly to think of that 
awkward predicament, and how it 
had been got out of. But a deep 
savour of sorrow returned to him, for 
the roses of sweet memory had turned 
to thorns, and they pricked his heart 
—for Muriel was gone. A voice 
sweet and caressing broke into his 
thoughts—a woman’s voice, a voice 
full of tears. 

“Yes, it’s got to be good-bye, 
Jack; there is no other course. Just 
that. Good-bye, and a lifetime of 
silent sorrow and dead memory,” it 
said. 

Haviland felt a pain pierce his 
heart. Then he started, for the man 
had said ‘“ Muriel’’—her name. Old 
Henry tried to silence his heart—- 
and listened. 

The deep, full voice continued. 

“Why should you make this 
sacrifice?” it said. “Is it right that 
both our lives should be ruined 
because 2” 

“Because of my father’s rash 
speculations, because he owes ten 
thousand, and had found someone to 
pay—at a price,’ she continued, 
helping him out of the difficulty. 

“What right has he to make you 
the scapegoat ? That sight?” 
Anger was springing unchecked into 
the man’s voice, and old Haviland, 
through a chink in the cupboard 
door, watched the hopelessness in 
his face, and, turning his glance 
towards the girl, saw her soul 
attempting to hide itself behind her 
swimming eyes. 

“He is impossibly compromised, 
Jack,” she murmured. ‘I cannot 
stand by and see him humbled to 
the dust. His honour is mine, and it 
is for that my sacrifice will be made 
—to save him from contumely and 
disgrace.” 

Were these ghosts of the past? 
thought the watching Haviland. 
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Had they come to terrify him on his 
teturn to dear associations? Flesh 
and blood these two appeared to be, 
and yet this situation was familiar, 
the words the same, and the girl the 
Muriel of that sad, dead yesterday. 

He pinched himself to feel if he 
were awake. Yes; it was no dream. 
Then the man spoke again, and the 
mystery lay uncovered. 

“Mr. Langton’s honour?” ques- 
tioned the man contemptuously. 

“Ah!” Haviland’s exclamation 
all but broke the silence, and no 
wonder, for now he saw it all— 
realised why the girl was the exact 
replica of the woman he once loved, 
and who had married Cyril Langton. 
Haviland laughed beneath his breath. 
So the riches were gone, and Lang- 
ton’s honour also on the way. 
How ironic destiny seemed ! 

The girl had moved over to the 
man, and with her hands on his 
shotlders was looking into his face. 

‘‘Yes, my father’s honour, Jack, 
and I will save it at all costs,” she 
whispered. 

“You will marry Lord Renton? ” 


The man said it tensely, bitterly, 


paling to the lips, and clasping her 
hands tightly with his own. 

She sunk her head upon his breast. 

“ T have promised,’’ she sobbed. 

With a dazed, dull look in his eyes 
the man moved away frem her. 

“God help us both!’ he said 
slowly, and, sinking into a chair, he 
looked into the vacancy before him. 

Without a word she stepped to his 
side, and placing her arms around his 
neck, kissed his forehead. 

Tiredly she walked to the door, 
giving one glance back at the man’s 
bowed head, then she had gone, 
her departing footsteps ringing 
through the old building like the 
knell of a passing bell. 

Very gingerly old Haviland opened 
the cupboard, giving a cautious look 
at the broken-hearted man. Then 
he tiptoed softly to the door, opened 
it, and passed out, clutching tightly 
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in the toil-worn hand a faded 
photograph. 


The sun as it sauntered out of the 
busy college highway into Bayard’s 
Close little expected to see such a 
scene through that old time-worn 
window from which Haviland had 
once gazed so anxiously for Muriel ; 
“little expected to find the sad face it 
had seen the night before—happy ; 
wondered greatly at the excitement 
on the undergraduate’s face on which 
was written hope and a great relief. 
The flickering rays of rising light 


fell upon a paper in the man’s 
right hand, and on a cheque in his 
left. ; ; 
“ Debtor for one old photograph,” 
the paper said. 

The cheque said “fifteen thou- 
sand pounds.” 

Moving westward, the sun looked 
through the large windows of a 
lonely house and kissed the white 
hair of an old man who looked down 
upon a faded photograph, and as the 
moving beams settled upon the 
pictured face the Muriel of other 
days seemed to smile. 


THE BLUE PETER 


LAST night when I left her my true love was weeping 
For sorrow at parting, but partings must be; 

What use for her tears, and what use to be keeping 
A lad by the fireside who follows the sea? 

For the cold day’s a-breaking, the town hardly waking, 
The moon like a ghost in the pale morning sky, 

and the Blue Peter’s blowing to tell ye we’re going, 
And the gulls in the river all calling good-bye. 


The last hawser’s cast and the tug-whistle’s blowing, 
The shore growing dim in the mist and the rain, 
And wide, very wide is the world where we're going, 

And long, very long till ye see us again. 
Farewell and adieu to ye—still we'll be true to ye, 
Still we'll remember wherever we be ; 
Hope we'll be meeting ye—hope ye'll be greeting | 
Some day your sailormen home from the sea. 


All in the cold morning, all in the grey weather, 
On the sheds and the shipping the rain slatting down; 


All hands to the capstan bars, roaring together 


A stave for farewell to the folk of the town. 

Hong Kong and Vancouver, Callao and Suva, 
The Cape and Kowloon—it’s a very far cry 

From the slow river creeping by houses all sleeping, 
And the gulls in the wake of us, calling good-bye! 


C. Fox SMITIL 
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THE PASSIONATE’ FRIENDS 


By H. G. WELLS 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS I.—lil. 


Mr. Stratton commences to write the story of hig life, addressing It to hia 
Ilttle son, so that the latter may, when he reaches manhood, read the book 
and gather from It what manner of man his father was, and benefit from the 
experience of life which he had galned. Mr. Stratton tells of his boyhood 
passed In his father's rectory and at Harbury College, and his friendship with 
Philip, Mary, and Guy Christian, the children of Earl Ladislaw, whose bouse 
and estate, Burnmore, were in his father’s parish. Stratton, in the interval 
between leaving Harbury and going to Oxford University, apends most of his 


time with the Christians, and the friendship between Mary and himself ripens 


lato love. Afterwards, Stratton goes to Oxford, and although they correspond 
he does not again meet Mary until after a lapse of nearly three years, when 
her family return to Burnmore. He then finds that she has become an accom- 
plished young Society beauty, and has advanced immeasurably beyond him. 
He perceives that as a clergyman’s son with no prospects his pretensions to 
marry her would not be regarded serlously by her family. Among the dis- 
tinguished house-party at Burnmore House is Mr. Justin, the great financier, 
and Stratton fears that Justin wishes to marry Mary, and that this is also 
the desire of her people. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


THE MARRIAGE OF THE LADY MARY 
CHRISTIAN. 


§1. 
eum OR three or four 
days I could get 
no word with 
Mary. I could 
not now come 
and go as I had 
been able to do 
in the days when 
we were still “the children.” I 
could not work, I could not rest; 


When at last I called, Justin had 
gone, and things had some flavour 
of the ancient time. Lady Ladislaw 
received me with an airy intimacy, 
all the careful responsibility of her 
luncheon-party manner thrown aside. 
“And how goes Cambridge?” she 
sang, sailing through the. great 
saloon towards me, and I thought 
that for the occasion Cambridge 
instead of Oxford would serve suffi- 
ciently well. ‘“ You'll find them 
all at tennis,” said Lady Ladislaw, 
and waved me on to the gardens, 
There I found all four of them, 


I prowled as near as I could to 
Burnmore House hoping for some 
glimpse of her, waiting for the 
moment when I could decently 
present myself again at the house. 


and had to wait until their set was 
finished. 
** Mary,” I said at the first chance, 
“are we never to talk again?” 
“Tt’s all different,” she said. 
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“T am dying to talk to you—as 
we used to talk.” 

“And I—Stevenage. 
You see?” 

“Next time I come,” I said, “TI 
shall bring you a letter. There is so 
much ” 

“No,” she said. ‘‘ Can’t you pet 
up in the morning? Very early— 
five or six. No one is up until ever 
so late.”’ 

“T’d stay up all night.” ° 

“Serve!” said Maxton, who was 
playing the two of usand had stopped, 
I think, to tighten a shoe. 

Things conspired against any more 
intimacy for a time. But we got our 
moment on the way to tea. She 
glanced back at Philip, who was 
loosening the net, and then forward 
to estimate the distance of Maxton 
and Guy. ‘‘ They’re all three going,” 
she said, “after Tuesday. Then— 
before six.” . 

‘" Wednesday ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“Suppose, after all,’ she threw out, 
I can’t come.” 

“ Fortunes of war.” 

“Tf I can’t come one morning, I 
may come another,’ she spoke 
hastily, and I perceived that Guy 
and Maxton had turned and were 
waiting for us. 

‘You know the old Ice House ? ” 

“* Towards the gardens? ” 

“Yes. On the further side. Don’t 
come by the road; come across by 
the end of the mere. Lie in the 
bracken until you seeme coming. .. . 
I’ve not played tennis a dozen times 
this year. Not half a dozen.” 

This last was for the boys. 

“‘ You've played twenty times at 
least since you’ve been here,’’ said 
Guy, with the simple bluntness of a 
brother. ‘ I’m certain.” 


§ 2. 
To ,this day a dewy morning in 


But—— 


a 


late August brings back the thought | 


of Mary and those stolen meetings. 
I have the minutest recollection of 


the misty bloom upon the turf, and 
the ragged, filmy carpet of gossamer 
on either hand, of the warm wetness 
of every little blade and blossom and 
of the little scraps and seeds of grass 
upon my soaking and discoloured 
boots. Our footsteps were dark 
green upon the dew-grey grass. And 
I feel the same hungry freshness 
again at the thought of those stolen 
meetings. Presently came the sun- 
tise, blinding, warming, dew-dispel- 
ling arrows of gold smiting through 
the tree stems, a flood of light foam- 
ing over the bracken and gilding the 
under sides of the branches. Every- 
thing is different and distinctive in 
those epening hours ; everything has 
a different value from what it has by 
day. All the little things upon the 
ground, fallen branches, tussocks, 
wood-piles, have a peculiar intensity 
and importance, seem magnified, 
because of the length of their 
shadows in the slanting rays, and all 
the great trees seem lifted above the 
light and merged with the sky. And 
at last, a cool grey outline against 
the blaze, and with a glancing iri- 
descent halo about her, comes Mary, 
flitting, adventurous, friendly, won- 
derful. . ; 

“Oh, Stevenage!’ she cries. “‘ To 


. see you again!” 


We each hold out both our hands 
and clasp, and hesitate, and rather 
shyly kiss. 

“Come |’”’ she says, ‘‘ we can talk 
for an hour. It’s still not six. And 
there is a fallen branch where we can 
sit and put our feet out of the wet. 
Oh ! it’s so good to be out of things 
again—clean ott of things—with 
you. Look! there is a stag watching 
us.” 

“You're glad to be with me?” 
I ask, jealous of the very sunrise. 

“Tam always glad,” she says, “ to 
be with you. Why don’t we always 
get up at dawn, Stevenage, every 
day of our lives?” 

We go rustling through the grass 
to the prostrate timber she has 
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chosen. (I can remember even the 
thim bracelet on the wrist of the hand 
that lifted her skirt.) I help her to 
clamber into a comfortable fork from 
which her feet can swing. .. . 

Such fragments as these are as 
bright, as undimmed, as if we had 
met this morning. But then comes 
our conversation, and that I find 
vague and irregularly obliterated. 
But I think I must have urged her 
to say she loved me, and beat about 
the bush of that declaration, too 
fearful to put my heart’s wish to the 
issue, that she would promise to wait 
three years for me—until I could 
prove it was not madness for her to 
marry me. “I have been thinking 
of it all night and every night since I 
have been here,’ I said. ‘‘ Somehow 
I will do something. In some way— 
T will get hold of things. Believe me | 
—with all my strength.” 

I was standing between the forking 
boughs, and she was looking down 
upon me. 

“‘ Stephen, dear,” she said, ‘ dear, 
dear boy; I have never wanted to 
kiss you so much in all my life. Dear, 
come close to me.” 

She bent her fresh young face down 
to mine, her fingers were in my hair. 

“My knight,” she whispered close 
to me. ‘My beautiful young 
knight.” 

I whispered back and touched her 
dew-fresh lips. . . . 

“ And tell me what you would do 
co conquer the world for me?” she 
asked. 

I cannot remember now a word of 
all the vague threatenings against 
the sundering universe with which 
I replied. Her hand was on my 
shoulder as she listened. . ... 

But I do know that even on this 
first morning she left me with a sense 
of beautiful unreality, of having 
dipped for some precious moments 
into heroic gossamer. All my world 
subjugation seemed already as eva- 
nescent as the morning haze and the 
vanishing dews as I stood, a little 
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hidden in the shadows of the Killing 
Wood, and ready to plunge back at 
the first hint of an observer, and 
watched her slender whiteness flit 
circumspectly towards the house. 


§ 3. 

Our next three or four meetings 
are not so clearly defined. We did 
not meet every morning for fear that 
her edrly rising should seem too 
punctual to be no more than a 
chance impulse, nor did we go to the 
same place. But there stands out 
very clearly a conversation in a 
different mood. We had met at the 
sham ruins at the far end of the great 
shrubbery, a huge shattered Corin- 
thian portico of rather damaged 
stucco, giving wide views of the hills 
towards Alfridsham between its three 
erect pillars, and affording a dry seat 
upon its fallen ones. It was an over- 
cast morning, I remember ; probably 
the hour was earlier. A kind of 
twilight clearness made the world 
seem strange and the bushes and 
trees between us and the house very 


heavy and still and dark. And we 


were at cross-purposes, for now it was 
becoming clear to me that Mary did 
not mean to marry me, that she 
dreaded making any promise to me 
for the future, that all the heroic 
common cause I wanted with her 
was quite alien to her dreams. 

“ But, Mary,’”’ I said, looking at 
her colourless delicate face, ‘“ don’t 
you love me ? Don’t you want me ? ” 

“You know I love you, Steven- 
age,” she said. “ You know.” 

“But if two people love one 
another, they want to be always 
together—they want to belong to 
each other.” 

She looked at me with her face 
very intent upon her meaning. 
“ Stevenage,” she said after one of 
those steadfast pauses of hers, ‘I 
want to belong to myself.” 

“ Naturally,” I said, with an air of 
disposing of an argument, and then 
paused. 
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“Why should one have to tie 
oneself always to one other human 
being ? ” she asked. ‘' Why must it 
be like that?” 

I do not remember how I tried to 
meet this extraordinary idea. ‘‘ One 
loves,” I may have said. The subtle 
scepticisms of her mind went alto- 
gether beyond my habits of thinking ; 
it had never occurred to me that 
there was any other way of living 
except in these voluntary and in- 
voluntary mutual servitudes in 
which men and women live and die. 
“Tf you love me,’ I urged, “if you 
love me I want nothing better 
in all my life but to love and serve 
and keep you and make you happy.” 

She surveyed me, and weighed my 
words against her own. 

“T love meeting you,” she said. 
“T love your going, because it means 
that afterwards you will come again. 
I love this—this slipping out to you. 
But up there, there is a room in the 
house that is my place—me—smy 
own. Nobody follows me _ there. 
I want to go on living, Stevenage, 
just as I am living now. I don't want 
to become someone’s certain pos- 
session, to be just usual and familiar 
te anyone. No, not even to you.” 

“ But if you love ”’ T cried. 

“To you least of all. Don’t you 
see ?—I want to be wonderful to ygu, 
Stevenage, more than to anyone, 
I want—I want always to make your 
heart beat faster. I want always to 
be coming to you with my own heart 
beating faster. Always and always 
I want it to be like that. Just as it 
has been on these mornings. It has 
been beautiful—altogether beau- 
tif 


** Yes,” I said rather helplessly, and 
struggled with great issues I had 
never faced before. 

“Tt isn’t,” I said, ‘how people 
live.” 

‘It is how I want to live,” said 
Mary. 

“It isn’t the way life goes.” 
“YT want it to be. Why shouldn't 


it be? Why, at any rate, shoulda’ t 
it be for me?” . 
§ 4. 

I made some desperate schemes to 
grow suddenly rich and powerful, 
and I learnt for the first time my true 
economic value. Already my father 
and I had been discussing my pro- 
spects in life, and he had been 
finding me vague and difficult. I 
was full of large political intentions, 
but so far I had made no definite 
plans for a living that would render 
my political ambitions possible. It 
was becoming apparent to me that 
for a poor man in England the only 
possible route to political distinction 
is the Bar, and I was doing my best 
to reconcile myself to the years of 
waiting and practice that would 
have to precede my political début. 

My father disliked the law. And 
I do not think it reconciled him to 
the idea of my being a barrister that 
afterwards I hoped to become a 
politician. “It isn’t in our tem- 
perament, Stephen,” he said. ‘It’s 
a pushing, bullying, cramming, base 
life. I don’t see you succeeding 
there, and I don’t see myself rejoicing 
even if you do succeed. You have 
to shout, and Strattons don’t shout ; 
you have to be smart and tricky, 
and there’s never been a smart and 
tricky Stratton yet; you have to 
snatch opportunities and get the 
better of the people, and misrepresent 
the realities of every case you touch. 
You're a paid misrepresenter. They 
say you'll get a fellowship, Stephen. 
Why not stay up, and do some 
thinking for a year or so? ‘There'll 


be enough to keep you. Write a 
little.” 
“The Bar,” I said, “is only a 


means to an end.” 

“Tf you succeed.” 

“Tf I succeed. One has to take 
the chances of life everywhere.” 

“ And what is the end ? ” 

“‘ Constructive statesmanship.” 

“‘ Not in that way,” said my father, 
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pouring himself a second glass of 
port, and turned over my high- 
sounding phrase with a faint hint of 
distaste. ‘‘ Constructive statesman- 
ship. No. Once a barrister always 
a barrister. You'll only be a party 
politician. ,.. Vulgar men.... 
Vulgar... . If you succeed, that 
is... .” 
He criticised me but he did not 
oppose me, and already in the 
beginning of the summer we had 
settled that I should be called to 
the Bar. 

Now suddenly I wanted to go 
back upon all these determinations. 
I began to demand, in the intel- 
lectual slang of the time, ‘‘ more 
actuality,” and to amaze my father 
with talk about empire makers and 
the greatness of Lord Strathcona and 
Cecil Rhodes. Why, I asked, 
shouldn’t I travel for a year in 
seatch of opportunity ? At Oxford 
I had made acquaintance with a 
son of Pramley, the big Mexican and 
Borneo man, and to him I wrote 
apropos of a half-forgotten midnight 
talk in the rooms of some common 
friend. He wrote back with the 
suggestion that I should go and talk 
to his father, and I tore myself away 
from Mary, and went up to see that 
great exploiter of undeveloped possi- 
bilities, and have one of the most 
illuminating and humiliating con- 
versations in the world. He was, I 
remember, alittle, pale-complexioned, 
slow-speaking man, with a humorous 
blue eye, a faint, just perceptible 
northern accent, and a trick of 
keeping silent for a moment after 
you had finished speaking, and he 
talked to me as one might talk to a 
child of eight who wanted to know 
how one could become a commander- 
in-chief. His son had _ evidently 
emphasised my Union reputation, 


and he would have been quite willing, | 


I perceived, to give me employment 
if I had displayed the slightest 
intelligence or ability in any utilis- 
able direction, But, quite dread- 
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fully, he sounded my equipment with 
me,and showed me the emptiness of 
my stores. 

“You want some way that gives 
you a chance of growing rich 
rapidly,” he said. ‘‘ Aye. It’s nota 
bad idea. But there’s others, you 
know, have tried that game before ye. 

“You don’t want riches just for 
riches but for an end. Aye! Aye! 
It’s the spending attracts ye. You'd 
not have me think you'd the sin of 
avarice. I’m clear on that about ye. 

“Well,” he explained, “it’s all 
one of three things we do, you know— 
pfospecting and forestalling and— 
just stealing, and the only respect- 
able way is prospecting. You'd 
prefer the respectable way, I sup- 
pose? ... I knew ye would. Well, 
let’s see what chances ye have.” 

And.he began to probe my prac- 
tical knowledge. It was like an unfit 
man stripping for a medical inspec- 
tion. Did I know anything of oil, 
of rubber, of sugar, of substances 
generally ; had I studied mineralogy 
or geology ; had I any id@eas. & in- 
dustrial processes, of technical chem- 
istry, of rare minerals, of labour 
problems and the handling of alien 
labour, of the economics of railway 
management or of camping out in 
dry, thinly populated countries ; or, 
again, could I maybe speak Spanish 
or Italian or Russian ? The little dons 
who career about Oxford afoot and 
awheel, wearing old gowns and mor- 
tar-boards, giggling over Spooner’s 
latest, and being tremendous 
“characters”” in the intervals of 
concocting the ruling-class mind, 
had turned my mind away from such 
matters altogether. I had left that 
sort of thing to Germans and East- 
end Jews and young men from the 
upper-grade board schools of Shef- 
field and Birmingham. I was made 
to realise appalling wildernesses of 
ignorance... . 

“You see,”” said old Pramley, 


“you don’t seem to know anything 


whatever. It’s a deeficulty. It'll 
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stand in your way a little now, | 


though no doubt you'd be quick at 
the uptake—after all the education 
they’ve given ye. . . . But it stands 
in your way, if ye think of setting out 
to do. something large and effective, 
just immediately... .” 
Moreover, it came out—I forgetnow 
how—that I hadn’t clearly grasped 
the difference between cumulative and 
non-cumulative preference shares. ... 
I remember, too, how I dined 
alone that evening in a mood between 
frantic exasperation and utter abase- 
ment in the window of the Mediated 
Universities Club, of which I was a 
junior member under the under- 
graduate rule. And I lay awake all 
night in one of the austere club 
bedrooms, saying to old Pramley a 
number of extremely able and pene- 
trating things that had, unhappily, 
not occurred to me during the pro- 
gress of our interview. I didn’t go 
back to Burnmore for several days. 
I had set my. heart on achieving 
something, on returning with some 
earffest of the great attack I was to 
make upon the separating great 
world between myself and Mary. 
I am far enough off now from that 
angry and passionate youngster to 
smnile at the thought that my subju- 
gation of things in general and high 
finance in particular took at last the 
form of proposing to go into the office 
of Bean, Medhurst, Stockton, and 
Schnadhorst, upon half commission 
terms. I was awaiting my father’s 
teply to this startling new sug- 
gestion when I got a telegram from 
Mary. ‘“‘ We are going to Scotland 
unexpectedly. Come down and see 
me.” I went home instantly, and told 
my father I had come to talk things 
over with him. A note from Mary lay 
upon the hall-table as I came in and 
encountered my father. “I thought 


it better to come down to you,’ I said, . 


with my glance roving to find that, 
and then I met his eye. It wasn’t 
altogether an unkindly eye, but I 
winced dishonestly, 


" Talking is better for all sorts of 
things,” said my father, and wanted 
to know if the weather had been as 
hot in London as it had been in 
Burninore, . 

Mary’s note was in pencil, scribbled 
hastily. I was to wait after eleven 
that night near the great rose-bushes 
behind the pavilion. Long before 
eleven I was there, on a seat in a 
thick shadow looking across great 
lakes of moonlight towards the 
phantom statuary of the Italianate 
garden and the dark laurels that 
partly masked the house. I waited 
nearly an hour—an hour of stillness 
and small creepings and cheepings 
and goings to and fro among the 
branches. 

In the bushes near by me a little 
green glow-worm shared my vigil. 

And then, wrapped about in a dark 
velvet cloak, still in her white dinner- 
dress, with shining, gleaming, glanc- 
ing stones about her dear throat, 
warm and wonderful and glowing 
and daring, Mary came flitting out of 
the shadows to me. 

“ My dear,” she whispered, panting 
and withdrawing a little from our 
first passionate embrace, “oh, my 
dear! . . . How did I come ? Twice 
before, when I was a girl, I got out 
this way. By the comer of the con- 
servatory and down the laundry wall. 
You can’t see from here, but it’s easy 
—easy. There’s a tree that helps. 
And now I have come that way to 
you. You! ... 

“Oh! love me, my Stephen, love 
me, dear. Love me as if we were 
never to love again. Am I beautiful, 
my dear? Am I beautiful in the 
moonlight ? Tellme!l... 

“Perhaps this is the night of our 
lives, dear ! Perhaps never again will 
you and I be happy!... 

“But the wonder, dear, the 
beauty! -Isn’t it still? It’s as if 
nothing really stood solid and dry. 
As if everything floated... . 

“Everyone in all the world has 
gone to sleep to-night and left the 
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world to us. Come! Come this way 
and peep at the house, there. Stoop— 
under the branches. See, not a light 
is left! And all its blinds are drawn 
and its eyes shut. One window is 
open, my little window, Stephen ! 
But that is in the shadow where that 
creeper makes everything black. 

“Along here a little further is 
night-stock. Now-—now! Sniff, 
Stephen! Sniff! The scent of it! 
It lies—like a bank of scented air. ... 
And, Stephen, there! lLook!... 
A star—a star without a sound, 
falling out of the blue! It’s 
gone !”” 

There was her dear face close to 
mine, soft under the soft moonlight, 
and the breath of her sweet speech 
mingled with the scent of the night- 
stock... . 

That was indeed the most beautiful 
night of my life, a night of moonlight 
and cool fragrance and adventurous 
excitement. We were transported out 
of this old world of dusty limitations ; 
it was as if for those hours the curse 
of man was lifted from our lives. 
No one discovered us, no evil thing 
came near us. For a long time we lay 
close in one another’s arms upon a 
bank of thyme. Our heads were close 
together ; her eyelashes swept my 
cheek, we spoke rarely and in soft 
whispers, and our hearts were beating, 
beating. We were as solemn as 
great mountains and as innocent as 
sleeping children. Our kisses were 
kisses of moonlight. And it seemed 
to me that nothing that had evez 
happened, or could happen after- 
wards, mattered against that happi- 
ness... . 

It was nearly three when at last 
I came back into my father’s garden. 
No one had missed me from my room, 
and the house was all asleep, but I 
could not get in because I had closed 
a latch behind me, and so I stayed in 
the little arbour until day, watching 
the day break upon long beaches of 
pale cloud over the hills towards 
Alfridsham. I slept at last with my 
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head upon my arms upon the stone 
table, until the noise of shooting bolts 
and doors being unlocked aroused 
me to watch my chance and slip back 
again into the house and up the 
shuttered, darkened staircase to my 
tranquil, undisturbed bedroom. 


§5 

It was in the vein of something 
evasive in Mary’s character that she 
let me hear first of her engagement 
to Justin through the Times. Away 
there in Scotland she got, I suppose, 
new perspectives, new ideas; the 
glow of our immediate passion faded. 
The thing must have been drawing 
in upon her for some time. Perhaps 
she had meant to tell me of it all that 
night when she had summoned me 
to Burnmore, Looking back now, I 
am the more persuaded that she did. 
But the thing came to me in London 
with the effect of an immense 
treachery. Within a day or so of the 
newspaper's announcement she had 
written me a long letter answering 
some argument of mine, and saying 
nothing whatever of the people about 
her. Even then Justin must have 
been asking her to marry him. Her 
mind must have been full of that 
question. Then came a sterm of dis- 
appointment, humiliation, and anger 
with this realisation. I can still feel 
myself writing and destroying letters 
to her, letters of satire, of protest. 
Oddly enough, I cannot recall the 
letter that at last I sent her, but it is 
eloquent of the weak boyishness of 
my position that J sent it in our usual 
furtive manner, accepted every pre- 
caution that confessed the impossi- 
bility of our relationship. ‘‘ No,’ she 
scribbled back, ‘ you do not under- 
stand. I cannot write. I must talk 
to you.” 

We had a secret meeting. 

With Beatrice Normandy’s con- 
nivance, she managed to get away 
for the better part of the day, and 
we spent a long morning in argument 
in the Botanical Gardens—that 
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obvious solitude—and afterwards we 
lunched upon ham and ginger-beer 
at a little open-air restaurant near 
the Broad Walk, and talked on until 
neatly four. We were so young that 
I think we both felt, beneath our 
very teal and vivid emotions, a 
gratifying sense of romantic resource- 
fulness in this prolonged discussion. 
There is something ridiculously petty 
and imitative about youth, some- 
thing, too, naively noble and adven- 
turous. I can never determine if older 
people are less generous and imagina- 
tive or merely less absurd. I still 
tecall the autumnal melancholy of 
that queer, neglected-looking place, 
in which I had never been before, 
and which I have never revisited— 
a memory of walking along narrow 
garden paths beside queer leaf- 
choked artificial channels of water 
under yellow-tinted trees, of rustic 
bridges going nowhere in particular, 
and of a kind of brickwork ruined 
castle, greatly decayed and ivy- 
grown, in which we sat for a long 
time looking out upon a lawn and 
a wide gravel path leading to a 
colossal frontage of conservatory. 

I must have been resentful and 
bitter in the beginning of that talk. 
I do not remember that I had any 
command of the situation or did 
anything but protest throughout that 
day. I was too full of the egotism of 
the young lover to mark Mary’s 
moods and feelings. It was only 
afterwards that I came to understand 
that she was not wilfully and 
deliberately following the course 
that was to separate us, that she 
was taking it with hesitations and 
tegrets. Yet she spoke plainly 
enough—she spoke with a manifest 
sincerity of feeling. And while 1 
had neither the grasp nor the 
subtlety to get behind her mind, I 
perceive now, as I think things out, 
that Lady Ladislaw had both 
watched and acted, had determined 
her daughter’s ideas, sown her mind 
with suggestions, imposed upon her 


a conception of her situation that 
now dominated all her thoughts.: 

** Dear Stephen,” reiterated Mary, 
“Tlove you. I do, clearly, definitely, 
deliberately love you. Haven't I told 
you that ? Haven’t I made that plain 
to you?” 

“ But ,you, are going to marry 
Justin !’ 

“Stephen, dear, can I possibly 
marry you? CanI?” 

“Why not? Why not make the 
adventure of life with me? Dare!” 

She looked down on me. She was 
sitting upon a parapet of the brick- 
work and I was below her. She 
seemed to be weighing possibilities. 

“Why not?” I cried. ‘“ Even 
now. Why not run away with me, 
throw our two lives together? Do 
as lovers have dared to do since the 
beginning of things ! Let us go some- 
where together ” 

“ But, Stephen,” she asked softly, 
"where ?” 

* Anywhere |” 

She spoke as an elder might do to 
a child. ‘No! tell me where— 
exactly. Where would it be ? Where 
should we go? How should we 
live? Tell me. Make me see it, 
Stephen.” 

““ You are too cruel to me, Mary,” 
I said. ‘‘ How can IJ, on the spur of 
the moment, arrange 2” 

“‘ But, dear, suppose it was some- 
where very grimy and narrow! 
Something—like some of those back 
streets I came through to get here. 
Suppose it was some dreadful place. 
And you had no money. And we 
wete both worried and miserable. 
One gets ill in such places. If I loved 
you, Stephen—I mean if you and I 
—if you and I were to be together, 
I should want it to be in sunshine ; I 
should want it to be among beautiful 
forests and mountains. -Somewbere 
very beautiful... .. 

“Why not?” 

** Because—to-day I know. There 
ate no such places in the world for 
us, Stephen, they are dreams.” 
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“ For three years now,” I said, “I 
have dreamt such dreams, 

“Oh,” I cried out, stung by my 
own words, “ but this is cowardice | 
Why should we submit to this old 
world 2?) Why should we give up— 
things you have dreamt as well as I? 
You said once—to hear my voice— 
calling in the morning. . . . Let us 
take each other, Mary, now. Now! 
Let us take each other, and ”—T still 
temember my impotent phrase— 
“‘ afterwards count the cost!” = 

“Tf I were a queen,” said Mary. 
“But, you see, I am not a 
queen.” ... 

So we talked in fragments and 
snatches of argument, and all she 
said made me see more clearly the 
large hopelessness of my desire. 
“ At least,’ I urged, “‘ do not marry 
Justin now. Give me a chance. 
Give me three years, Mary, three 
sho1t years, to work, to do some- 
thing |!” 

She knew so clearly now the 
quality of her own intentions. 

“Dear Stephen,” she explained, 
“if I were to come away with you 
and marry you, in just a little time 
‘I should cease to be your lover—I 
should be your squaw. I should have 
to share your worries and make your 
coffee—and disappoint you, disap- 
point you and fail you in a hundred 
ways. Think! Should I be any good 
as a squaw? How can one love 
when one knows the coffee isn’t what 
it should be, and one is giving one’s 
lover indigestion ? And I don’t want 
to be yoursquaw. I don’t want that 
at all. It isn’t how I feel for you. I 
don’t want to be your servant and 
your possession.” , 

“ But you will be Justin’s—squaw. 
You are going to marry him!” 

“That is all different, Stevenage. 
Between him and me there will be 
space, air, dignity, endless ser- 
vants "7 

“But,” I choked. ‘“ You! Hel! 
He will make love to you, Mary.” 

“ You don’t understand, Stcphen.” 


These things-—— 


‘he has. 
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“ He will make love to you, Mary. 
Mary! don’t you understand ? 
We've never 
talked of them... . You will bear 
him children!” 

‘“No,”” she said, 

me But——” 

“No. He promises. 
am to own myself.” 

“ But——- He marries you!” 

“Yes. Because he—he admires 
me. He cannot live without me. 
He loves my company. He loves to 
be seen with me. He wants me 
with him to enjoy all the things 
Can't you understand, 


Stephen—I 


Stephen ? ” 

“But do you mean 

Our eyes met. 

“‘ Stephen,’’ she said, ‘‘ I swear.” 

“* But He hopes.” 

“T don’t care. He has promised. 
I have his promise. I shall be free. 
Oh! I shall be free—free! He is 
a different man from you, StepLen. 
He isn’t so fierce; he isn’t so 
greedy.” 

“ But it parts us!” 

“Only from impossible things.” 

“Tt parts us.” 

“It does not even part us, Steven- 
age. We shall see one another !—we 
shall talk to one another.” 

“ T shall lose you |” 

“T shall keep you!” 

“But I—do you expect me to be 
content with this?” 

“T will make you content. Oh, 
Stephen, dear, can’t there be love— 
love without this clutching, this 
gripping, this carrying off ?” 

“You will be carried altogether 
out of my world.” 

“Tf I thought that, Stephen, 
indeed I would not marry him.” 

But I insisted we should be parted, 
and parted in the end for ever, and 
there I was the wiser of the two. I 
knew the insatiable urgency within 
myself. I knew that if I continued 
to meet Mary I should continue to 
desire her until I possessed her 
altogether, 
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§ 6. 


I cannot reproduce with any 
greater exactness than this the 
quality and gist of our day-long 
conversation. Between us was a 
deep affection, an instinctive attrac- 
tion, and our mental temperaments 
and our fundamental ideas were 
profoundly incompatible. We were 
both still very young in quality ; we 
had scarcely begun to think ourselves 
out ; we were greatly swayed by the 
suggestion of our circumstances ; 
complex, incoherent and formless 
emotious confused our minds. But 
I see now that in us there struggled 
vast creative forces, forces that 
through a long future, in forms as 
vet undreamt of, must needs mould 
the destiny of our race. Far more 
than Mary, I was accepting the con- 
ventions of our time. It seemed to 
me not merely reasonable but neces- 
sary that because she loved me she 
should place her life in my youthful 
and inexpert keeping, share my 
‘struggles and the real hardships they 
would have meant for her, devote 
herself to my happiness, bear me 
children, be my inspiration in imagi- 
native moments, my squaw, helper 


and possession through the whole. 


twenty-four hours of every day, 
and incidentally somehow rear what- 
ever family we happened to produce, 
and I was still amazed in the depths 
of my being that she did not recipro- 
cate this simple and comprehensive 
intention. I was ready enough, I 
thought, for equivalent sacrifices. I 
was prepared to give my whole life, 
subordinate all my ambitions, to the 
effort to maintain our home. If only 
I could have her, have her for my 
own, I was ready to pledge every 
hour I had still to live to that service. 
It seemed mere perversity to me 
then that she should tum even such 
vows as that against me. 

“ But I don’t want it, Stevenage,” 
she said. “ I don’t want it. I want. 
you to go on to the service of the 


empire, I want to see you do great 
things—do all the things we've 
talked about and written about. 
Don’t you see how much better that 
is for you and for me—and for the 
world and our lives? I don’t want 
you to become a horrible little 
specialist in feeding and keeping 
me. 

“Then—then wait for me!” I 
cried. ; 

‘“‘ But—I want to live myself! I 
don’t want to wait. I want a great 
house, I want a great position, I 
want space and freedom. I want to 
have clothes—and be as splendid as 
your career is going to be. I want 
to be a great and shining lady in 
your life. I can’t always live as I 
do now, dependent on my mother, 
whitled about by her movements, 
living in her light. Why should I 
be just a hard-up Vestal Virgin, 
Stephen, in your honour? You will 
not be able to marry me for years 
and years and years—unless you 
neglect your work, unless you throw 
away everything that is worth 
having between us in order just to 
get me.” 

“ But I want you, Mary!” I cried, 
drumming at the little green table 
with my fist. ‘I wantyou! I want 
nothing else in all the world unless 
it has to do with you!” 

“You've got me—as much as any- 
one will ever have me. You'll always 
have me. Always I will write to you, 
talk to you, watch you. Why are 
you so greedy, Stephen ? Why are 
you so ignoble? If I were to come 
now and marry you, it wouldn't help 
you. It would turn you into—a wife- 
keeper, into the sort of uninteresting 
preoccupied man one sees running 
after and gloating over the woman 
he’s bought—at the price of his 
money and his dignity—and every- 
thing. . . . It’s not proper for a man 
to live so for a woman and her 
children. It’sdwarfish. It’s enslav- 
ing. It’s—it’s indecent. Stephen ! 
I'd hate you so... .” 
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§ 7. 

We parted at last at a cab-rank 
near a bridge over the canal at the 
westem end of Park Village. I 
remember that I made a last appeal 
to her as we walked towards it, and 
that we loitered on the bridge, care- 
less of who might sce us there, in a 
final conflict of our wills. ‘‘ Before 
it is too late, Mary, dear,” I said. 

She shook her head, her white lips 
pressed together. 

“But after the things that have 
happened. That night—the moon- 
light 1” 

“It’s not fair,”’ she said, “ for you 
to talk of that, It isn’t fair.” 

“But, Mary. This is parting. 
This, indeed, is parting.”’ 

She answered never a word. 

“Then at least talk to me again 
for one time more.” 

“ Afterwards,’ she said, “ after- 
watds I will talk to you. Don’t 
make things too hard for me, 
Stephen.” 

“Tf I could I would make this 
impossible. It’s—it’s hateful.” 

She turned to the kerb, and for a 
second or so we stood there without 
speaking. Then I beckoned to a 
hansom. 

She told me Beatrice Normandy’s 
address. 

I helped her into the cab. 
“‘ Good-bye,” I said with a weak 
affectation of an everyday separa- 
tion, and I turned to the cabman 
with her instructions. 

Then again we looked at one 
another. The cabman waited. “ All 
right, sir?’ he asked. 

‘Go ahead!” I said, and lifted 
my hat to the little white face within. 

I watched the cab until it vanished 
tound the curve of the road. Then I 
turned about to a world that had 
become very large and empty and 
meaningless, 


§ 8. 


I struggled feebly to arrest the 
course of events. I wrote Mary some 
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violent and bitter letters. I treated 
her as though she alone were respon- 
sible for my life and hers ; I said she 
had diverted my energies, betrayed 
me, ruined my life. I hinted she was 
cold-blooded, mercenary, shameless. 
Some day, you, with that quick 
temper of yours and your power 
of expression, will understand that 
impulse to write, to pour out a 
passionately unjust interpretation of 
some nearly intolerable situation, 
and it 1s not the least of all the things 
I owe to Mary that she understood 
my passion and forgave those letters 
and forgot them. I tried twice to go 
and see her. But I do not think I 
need tell you, little son, of these 
self-inflicted humiliations and de- 
gradations. An angry man is none 
the Jess a pitiful man because he is 
injurious. The hope that had held 
together all the project of my life was 


gone, and all my thoughts and 
emotions lay scattered in con- 
fusion. .. 


You see, my little son, there are 
two sorts of love ; we use one name 
for very different things. The love 
that a.father bears his children, that 
a mother feels, that comes sometimes, 
a strange brightness and tenderness 
that is half pain, at the revelation of 
some touching aspect of one long 
known to one, at the sight of a wife 
bent with fatigue and unsuspicious 
of one’s presence, at the -wretched- 
ness and perplexity of some wrong- 
doing brother, or at an old servant’s 
unanticipated tears—that is love— 
like the love God must bear us. 
That is the love we must spread 
from those of our marrow until it 
reaches out to all mankind, that will 
some day reach out to all mankind. 
But the love of a young man for a 
woman takes this quality only in 
rate moments of illumination and 
complete assurance. My love for 
Mary was a demand, it was a wanton 
claim I scored the more deeply 
against her for every moment of 
happiness she gave me. I see now 
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that as I emerged from the first 
abjection of my admiration, and 
began to feel assured of her affection, 
I meant nothing by her but to possess 
her ; I did not want her to be happy 
as I want you to be happy, even at 
the price of my life; I wanted her. 
I wanted her as barbarians want a 
hunted enemy, alive or dead. It 
was a flaming jealousy to have her 
mine. That granted, then I was 
prepared for all devotions. ... 

This is how men love women. 
Almost as exclusively and fiercely 
I think do women love men. And the 
deepest question before humanity is 
just how far this jealous greed may 
be subdued to a more generous 
passion. The fierce jealousy of men 
for women and women for men is the 
very heart of all our social jealousies, 
the underlying tension of this 
crowded modern life that has grown 
out of the ampler, simpler, ancient 
life of men. That is why we compete 
against one another so bitterly, 
refuse association and generous co- 
operations, keep the struggle for 
existence hard and bitter, hamper 
and subordinate the women as they 
in their turn would if they could 
hamper and subordinate the men— 
because each must thoroughly have 
his own. 

And I knew my own heart too well 
to have any faith in Justin and his 
word, He was taking what he could, 
and his mind would never rest until 
some day he had all. I had seen him 
only once, but the heavy and resolute 
profile above his bent back and 
slender shoulders stuck in my 
memory. 

If he was cruel to Mary, I told her, 
or broke his least promise to her, I 
should kill him. 


§ 9. 

My distress grew rather than 
diminished in the days immediately 
before her marriage, and that day 
stands out by itsclf in my memory, 
a day of wandering and passionate 


unrest. My imagination tormented 
me with thoughts of Justin as a 
perpetual privileged wooer. 

Well, well, I will not tell you; I 
will not write the ugly mockeries my 
imagination conjured up. I was 
constantly on the verge of talking 
and cursing aloud to myself, or 
striking aimlessly at nothing with 
clenched fists. I was too stupid to 
leave London, too disturbed for work 
or any distraction of my mind. I 
wandered about the streets of London 
all day. In the morning I came near 
going to the church and making 
some preposterous interruption. And 
I remember discovering three or four 
carriages adomed with white favours 
and a little waiting crowd outside 
that extinguisher-spired place at the 
top of Regent Street, and wondering 
for a moment or so at their common 
preoccupation, and then under- 
standing. Of course, another mar- 
riage ! Of all devilish institutions ! 

What was I to do with my life now? 
What was to become of my life? I 
can still recall the sense of blank 
unanswerableness with which these 
questions dominated my mind, and 
associated with it is an efiect of 
myself as a small human being, 
singular and apart, wandering 
through a number of London land- 
scapes. At one time I was in a great 
grey, smoke-rimmed autumnal space 
of park, much cut up by railings and 
worn by cricket pitches, far away 
from any idea of the Thames, and in 
the distance over the tops of trees 
I discovered perplexingly the cluster- 
ing masts and spars of ships. I have 
never seen that place since. Then 
the Angel at Islington is absurdly 
mixed up with the distresses of this 
day. I attempted some great detour 
thence, and found myself, with a 
dumb irritation, retuming to the 
place from another direction. I 
remember, too, a wide street over - 
which passes a thundering railway 
bridge borne upon colossal rounded 
pillars of iron, and carrying in white 
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and blue some big advertisement, 
I think of the Daily Telegraph. 
Near there I thought a crowd was 
gathered about the victim of some 
accident, and thrusting myself among 
the people with a vague idea of help, 
discovered a man selling a remedy 
for corns. And somewhere about 
this north region I discovered I was 
faint with hunger, and got some 
bread and cheese and beer in a 
gaudily decorated saloon bar with 
a sanded floor. I resisted a monstrous 
impulse to stay in that place and 
drink myself into inactivity and 
stupefaction with beer. 

Then for a long time I sat upon an 
iron seat near some flower-beds in a 
kind of garden that had the head- 
stones of graves arranged in a row 
against a yellow brick wall. The 
place was flooded with the amber 
sunshine of a September afternoon. 
T shared the seat with a nursemaid 
in charge of a perambulator and 
several scuffling, uneasy children, and 
1 kept repeating to myself: “ By 
now it is all over. The thing is 
done.” 

My sense of the enormity of 
London increased with the twilight, 
and began to prevail a little against 
my intense personal wreicliedness. 
I remember wastes of building 
enterprise, interminable vistas of 
wide, dark streets, with passing 
trams, and here and there at strategic 
comers coruscating groups of shops. 
And somewhere I came along a 
narrow street suddenly upon the 
distant prospect of a great monstrous 
absurd place on a steep hill against 
the last brightness of the evening 
sky, a burlesque block of buildings, 
with huge truncated pyramids at 
either corner, that I have since learnt 
was the Alexandra Palace. It was 
so queer and bulky that it arrested 
and held my attention, struck on my 
memory with an almost dreamlike 
quality, so that years afterwards I 
went to Muswell Hill to see if indeed 
there really was such a place on earth, 
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or whether I had had a waking night- 
mare during my wanderings. .. . 

I wandered far that night, very 
far. Some girl accosted me, a thin- 
faced ruined child younger by a year 
or so than myself. I remember how 
I talked to her, foolish rambling 
talk. “If you loved a man, and he 
was poor, you'd wait,” I said, “ you'd 
stick to him? You'd not leave him 
just to get married to a richer 
man?” 

We prowled talking for a time, and 
sat upon a seat somewhere near thi 
Regent’s Park Canal. I rather think 
I planned to rescue her from a fallen 
life, but somehow we dropped that 
topic. I know she kissed me. I have 
a queer impression that it came into 
ny head to marry her. I put all 
my loose money in her hands at last, 
and went away extraordinarily com- 
forted by her, I know not how, 
leaving her, no doubt, wondering 
greatly. 

I did not go to bed that night at 
all, nor to the office next morning. 
I never showed myself in the office 
again. Instead, I went straight down 
to my father, and told him I wanted 
to go to the war forthwith. I had 
an indistinct memory of a promise I 
had made Mary to stay in England, 
but I felt it was altogether unendur- 
able that I should ever meet her 
again. My father sat at table over 
the remains of his lunch, and 
regarded me with astonishment, with 
the beginnings of protest. 

“JT want to get away,” I said, 
and, to my own amazement and 
shame, I burst into tears. 

“My boy !’ he gasped, astonished 
and terrified. ‘‘ You’ve—you've not 
done—some foolish thing ? ” 

“No,” I said, already wiping the 
tears from my face, ‘nothing. ... 
But I want to go away.” 

“ You shall do as you please,” he 
said, and sat for a moment regarding 
his only son with unfathomable eyes. 

Then he got up with a manner 
altogether matter-of-fact, came half- 
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way round the table and mixed mea 
whisky and soda. ‘It won't be 
much of a war, I’m told,” he said, 
with the syphon in his hands, break- 
ing a silence. “I sometimes wish— 
I had seen a bit of soldiering. And 
this seems to be an almost unavoid- 
able war. Now, at any rate, it’s 


unavoidable. ... Drink this and 
have a biscuit.’ 

He tumed to the mantelshelf, and 
filled his pipe with his broad back to 
me. “Ves,” he said, ‘ you— 
you'll be interested in the war. I 
hope—I hope you'll have a good 
time there. ” 


(To be continued.) . 


THE, OTHER G4. 


** But’’—the captaln’s eyes had never left Chalder’ 8 face—‘‘ you 


sank some submariae. 


What submarine?’’ 


Cha''ter took two photographs from his breast-pocket, and, 
advanc.ng to the captain’s desk, laid them before him. 
‘'The other G@ 4, sir,’’ he sald slowly, pointing to the photos. 


Hit, and hard hit! The blow went home, 
The muffled, knocking stroke— 
The steam that overruns the foam— 
The foam that thins to smoke— 
The smoke that chokes the deep aboil— 
The deep that chokes her throes 
Till, streaked with ash and slceked with 
oil 
The lukewarm waters close. 
“ The Destroyers,” 
By RupDyaRD KIPLING. 


TRIEUTENANT 
OWEN HOUGH- 
TON-CHALDER, 
R.N., lay luxuri- 
ously at his length 
—like a basking 
turtle—in the 
flaring sun, and 
blinked at the dazzling blue-green 
waters. He was watching the lane 


of water, kept more or less clear by 
buzzing picket-boats, up which—if 
God and their engines willed—the 
four finest submarines in His 
Britannic Majesty’s—or any other— 
fleet would dash at full speed 
submerged, to attack the heads of 
the four lines of battleships then 
anchored for review in Dendridge 
Downs. 

It was no concern of Chalder’s 
what they did. He was outside—ofi 
duty for the day. I‘rom a motor- 
boat (borrowed), with the help of an 
engine-room artificer (also borrowed), 
he was sceing how naval spcctacles 
looked from the point of vicw of the 
“hurrah boat.” He was profoundly 
bored. 

Lieutenant 


Owcv Houghton- 
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Chalder lay back, his eyes on the 
high bows of a destroyer close by, 
capped with watching sailors—all in 
silhouette—and sang softly to him- 
self :— 


Tell her, till I see 
Those eyes, I do not live—that Rome 
to me 
Is hateful—tel]l her—oh! 


“There she is! Perishin’ ’eavens 
above !—they’ve sunk ’er.” 

Lieutenant Owen Houghton- 
Chalder, R.N., stopped singing. The 
last remark, shouted half across the 
seas, had come from the engine-room 
artificer among the motors forrard, 
but it was the figures in silhouette 
on the high turtle-back of the 
anchored destroyer who pointed and 
ran aft—to ‘‘ out boats.” 

Lieutenant Owen Houghton- 
Chalder, R.N., uncrossed his legs 
and stared over the bow. He be- 
held a grey yacht with sails a-flap, a 
grey dinghy spinning like a whirligig 
beetle, and the conning-tower of a 
submarine—even H.M.S. G5—all 
mixed up together. His hand flashed 
to the tiny wheel. He turned for- 
rard. His lips opened to fling a 
command, but he felt the little boat 
leap under him in the moment, and 
he shut his lips again, as a high song, 
the song of the wavelets under the 
bows, awoke to dispute the gibbering 
stutter of the motor-engine in front 
of him. That “ tiffy ’ was a man of 
action, it seemed. 

Though a dozen boats—miracu- 
lously born out of nowhere, it seemed 
—raced to the scene, none was so 
quick as the little motor. Even so, 
just when she was close up, Chalder 
put the helm hard over and she fell 
away. ‘The jumble had disentangled 
itself. The dinghy departed this life 
quickly—went down by the stern, if 
you like. The yacht drifted off, and 
the submarine, her conning-tower 
disgorging men in sweaters, scethed 
slowly on up the sea-lane as if 
nothing had happened, her crew 
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standing sphinx-like and untroubled, 
quite forgetting apparently that a 
minute before they had been within 
an eighth of an inch of death, so to 
speak. That is a way they have in 
the Navy. It’s not much pirated 
as a rule, 

Lieutenant Owen MHoughton- 
Chalder lay back again and half 
closed his eyes. He was, I think, 
about to take up his dreamy song 
where he had left off, when the sight 
of the grey yacht bending across the 
sea-lane, her sails bulged to the 
breeze, heading straight for the 
harbour of Southmouth, crossed the 
natrow circle of his vision. The 
Lieutenant opened his eyes wide as 
the recollection of a grey yacht 
which had lain alongside of him 
twenty minutes before came into 
his brain. She had, judging by the 
language, been full of Northonians 
come down from London to see the 
review, it was said—all much in- 
terested in what was going forward. 

“Hum!” mumbled the Lieutenant, 
his hand sliding up to the baby- 
wheel again.. “ Mr. Goring, d’you 
mind whacking her up a bit? We'll 
just trundle into harbour astern of 
that yacht, I think,” he called. 

“Ah!” said the artificer, and 
then again, ‘‘ Ah! I was a-wonderin’ 
if you'd recognised ‘er. She’s the 
craft as was full 0’ them Northonian 


blighters. Bloomin’ strange co- 
incidence, I call it — bloomin’ 
strange.” 


Chalder made no reply. He 
appeared to have nearly gone to 
sleep again, but this cannot have 
been so really, for he was awake 
enough to take the motor-boat, 
figure-of-eight fashion, in and out 
among the crowded craft and across 
the patrolled sea-lane at such a speed 
that he swore the boat’s gigantic 
bow-wave quite drowned the remarks 
of the middies—in full canonicals, 
with dirks and all correct—in charge 
of the panicking, fussing picket- 
boats, 
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Thus it came about that a little 
later, just when everyone was hurry- 
ing reviewwards, there sailed up 
Southmouth Harbour an unobtrusive 
and unostentatious little grey yacht, 
manned by three gentlemen in white 
flannels and one ‘‘ hand”; and 
behind her, some way astern, also 
unobtrusive and preoccupied, a 
black motor-boat, with a gentleman 
in tweeds lounging half-asleep in her 
stern, and a mighty-shouldered Navy 
man bent over her engine. 

The yacht put in at the ferry 
landing-stage that lies alongside 
Southmouth Harbour station, and 
disgorged the three gentlemen in 
white flannels. The motor-boat put 
in at the same place and delivered 
up the lazy gentleman in grey 
tweeds, almost immediately on their 
heels. 

“T shan’t want you again to-day, 
Mr. Goring, thank you,” drawled the 
latter, yawning. 

“ Aye, aye, sir. Mind you don’t 
get mucked up with any o’ their 
messy Mauser automatics, if I may 
be allowed to make an observation. 
Remember, ‘ leave’s’ up at 7.45 a.m. 
to-morrow, an’ we're ordered to join 
Red Fleet’ at 9.15 a.m., if you will 
go crossin’ the bows of foreign craft 
without escort, sir.’ 

Chalder nodded. 

“ Right ho! Resurgam,” quoth he 
with a laugh, and vanished in the 
crowd. 

Chalder overtook his yachting 
friends just as they were mounting 
the steps to the station. He followed 
them with the loving care of a 
creditor. 

“ Waterloo—third returns,” said 
he to himself, peering over their 
shoulders, as the return halves 
of their tickets were clipped, and 
promptly booked himself a third 
Teturn to that station. From the 
refreshment-room window he kept eye 
upon the three flannelled gentlemen 
as they chose them a carriage, and 
he made a show of the complete 


chance of the circumstance which led 
him to hop into that same carriage 
at the last moment, just as the train 
was beginning to move. They may 
not have been pleased to see him, 
but they were interested. Unlike his 
brother of the Army, your Naval 
officer lays aside his swagger with 
his uniform, but he cannot hide that 
peculiar ‘lift ’’ to the very square 
shoulders, which is a distinctive 
mark of his calling all the world 
over. All three Northonians raised 
their eyebrows. Apparently they 
knew this too. 

Chalder, on the other hand, showed 
no interest in anything at all, being 
altogether given over to drowsiness. 
It was hot, too. The platform-roof 
radiated heat, it burnt through 
the oily grime of the glass walls, it 
shone from the polished metals, the 
sleepers sweated tar visibly, and 
inside the great long bogie-carriages 
it was almost unbearable. Moreover, 
once in, there was no escape. The 
2.51 p.m. is a fast train, calling only 
at Guildford on the way, 

Chalder promptly — not too 
ptomptly—went to sleep; at least, 
he seemed to. 

As a matter of fact, he merely 
looked upon this affair as a “‘ lark.” 
He loved ‘‘ larks ’’—was, in fact, no 
use at all unless roused to something 
out of the ordinary. Moreover, he 
had: nothing to do. His very own 
destroyer—H.M.S. Velocity, she was 
—had reported ‘‘ minor engine-room 
defects”’ that morning, and been 
ordered into dock, there to mend 
herself with speed and join Red 
Fleet for manceuvres in the North 
Sea next day Chalder, therefore, 
was entirely stranded for amusement 
till 7.45 a.m. on the morrow, all the 
people whom he knew at South- 
mouth being out “ reviewing.” 
Simply and solely this chance it 
was, his odd inquisitive character, 
and the fact that the yacht which 
had—quite by accident, of course— 
fouled our latest submarine carried 
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Northonians was, as the “ E.R.A.” 
had truly remarked, “a peculiar 
coincidence,”’ which had made him 
follow these men. He did it for fun, 
because he was idle. Young men 
who read this will know the ‘‘ Demon 
of pure mischance” that impelled 
him. Older people and ladies won’t 
understand, or—perhaps the latter 
understand more than we know or 
guess. 

The three gentlemen of Northonian 
persuasion felt the heat considerably. 
‘Theirs is a colder climate than this, 
and their menfolk—as do their 
womenfolk—tend somewhat more to 
generous proportions. They took off 
their jackets, and mopped. Now 
this, you will admit, was an alto- 
gether sensible and natural thing to 
do—among men, of course. in a 
“smoker ’’—only, well Have 
you ever noticed the extreme ease 
with which a smooth leather letter- 
case falls out of a breast-pocket when 
a coat is thrown carelessly on a sofa 
or chair? Good! Chalder had not 
before, but he did then. He noticed 
it just after the train had rumbled 
over the low bridge over that narrow 
channel bebind the great port which 
some have called the key to South- 
mouth. The coat got shifted about in 
the general state of lounge assumed 
by the occupants of that carriage ; 
it hung down a little at the shoulders, 
and the smooth leather letter-case 
slid slowly and silently out on to the 
floor. : 

It made no sound. Nobody 
noticed it except Chalder, and he— 
artless man—kicked it tunostenta- 
tiously back under the seat. He 
cannot tell you why he did do so— 
or will not. Personally, I think it 
was done in a spirit of pure idle 
mischief. Any way, there it was, 
out of sight, unsuspected, unmissed. 

Chalder says smilingly that he 
there and then went to sleep for the 
remainder of the journey, but I 
don’t believe him. Else how, when, 
about the longitude of Godalming, 
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the Northonians went to wash and 
brush up—she was a corridor-train, 
the 2.51—how, I say, did it come 
about that the contents of the 
letter-case—two photographs un- 
mounted, and a_ boarding - house 
bill unreceipted—found -heir way 
miraculously from their appointed 
receptacle .o an altogether un- 
appointed hiding-place between and 
under the ishions of the seat upon 
which friend Chalder reclined, so 
he tells you, :lways so peacefully 
asleep? Moreover, he must have 
seen at least part of one of the 
photographs, for I m convinced 
that up to that point—up ‘o ‘he 
actual opening of the Ietter-case— he 
had looked upon the affair as merely 
an idle “lark,” hounded on by his 
natural extraordinary inquisitive- 
ness. But after that moment—after 
he had, I believe I am right in 
saying, caught a momentary glimpse 
of half only of one photograph—his 
manner entirely changed. Half- 
hearted inquisitiveness flared in a 
flash to flaming suspicion; “he 
“lark ”’ became deadly earnest, and 
Chalder, instead of returning the 
photographs instantly to their place 
in the letter-case and the whole to 
their rightful owner—as I, knowing 
him, can swear he would have done 
—hid them without shame under 
the cushion. 
® What he had seen of the half of 
the photograph was the bow end of 
a British submarine of the “G” 
class. What of it? Well, you see, 
this submarine in the photograph 
was out of water—in dry dock, in 
fact. But there’s nothing wonderful 
in that to make a fuss about? 
Very good! Go you and try to 
photograph one of our later sub- 
matfines in dry dock, say a “D,” 
and see what happens. Only don't 
blame me if your camera is smashed 
to fine powder, and you are slain: 
once by the sentry who catches you ; 
once by the P.O. to whom he turns 
you over; at least twice by the 
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officer commanding the depét; once 
by the Naval Police, who will see you 
off the premises; and several times 
all over again by the police of South- 
mouth, in whose hands your wreck- 
age will be eventually stranded. 

At Waterloo the Lieutenant awoke 
to many yawns, the yachting entry 
put on their jackets—Chalder 
watched the letter-case man with a 
clear and wary eye, but the loss did 
not appear to have been discovered 
—-and departed. Chalder departed, 
too, and in the same direction, but 
not for a few seconds, as he had 
need to be alone to transfer the 
photographs from their hiding-place 
to his own square, muscular person. 

Then he followed. 

His eyes were alight and dancing 
in his head. He was quite awake at 
last. 

The Northonians took unto them- 
selves a green taxi-cab, and drove off. 

Lieutenant Owen Houghton- 
Chalder, R.N., took unto himself a 
ted taxi-cab, and drove off also. 

“ Follow that green chap in front 
there, and don’t let him see you are 
doing it, and I'll add half a crown to 
your fare,” quoth he. And as he 
ordered so it was. 

Somewhere about the location of 
Soho the green taxi pulled up 
and unshipped its passengers—all 
three of them. Just round the corner, 
the red taxi dropped its pas- 
senger, and went away smiling. 

Chalder was not smiling now, and 
his eyes were as cold as drops of 
the sea, his master. He saw the 
Northonians enter one of those little 
restaurants where you can get a 
most excellent lunch for just so 
much, and a ripping little dinner for 
just so much more, Then he took 
up his watch. It was a longish one. 
The yachting men did not reappear 
at all, and Chalder, who was noted 
for many things—but patience was 
not one of them—said: “Oh, 
hang!” twice at the end of twenty 
minutes, and—boldly walked in. 


He was too late for lunch and too 
early for dinner, but this did not 
explain why the place should be 
empty. It ought to have contained 
three yachting gentlemen, sitting at 
a table enjoying a hungry meal. It 
did not. It contained one cat who 
slept, and several hundred flies who 
slept never at all. There was nothing 
else. 

Chalder’s eyebrows crawled up his 
high forehead, and he stared. 

“ Private room, by Jove! What?” 
grunted he. 

Then he sat down, hammered on 
a bell, and waited for the waiter. 
He was in no immediate hurry. 
Nevertheless he had to hammer three 
times before a door spoke somewhere 
in the mysterious darkness round 
an alcove, and a rotund, dark man, 
hurriedly adjusting a collar and 
buttoning a dress-coat which he had 
obviously only just put on, detached 
himself from the shadows. He must 
have only a few minutes ago slipped 
into the time-honoured costume of 
his trade, I should think, because he 
wore deck shoes—as I live, beautifully 
pipe-clayed deck shoes. 


Every day brings a ship, 
Every ship brings a word ; 
Well for him who has no fear 
Looking seaward, well assured, 


hummed Lieutenant Owen Hough- 
ton-Chalder to himself quietly, run- 
ning his eyes down an old menu 
card. When his eyes reached the 
bottom of the card they became 
aware of those white deck shoes 
framed clearly beneath it, and the 
gallant sailor stopped humming with 
a jerk. For about ten seconds he 
stared very hard indeed, muttered 
what may have been a prayer truly 
under his breath—but it sounded 
uncommonly like: ‘Oh, my only 
other Aunt Maria!” inhaled slowly 
through his nose, and, putting down 
the menu, looked up, to find himself 
staring straight into the dumb- 
founded eyes of the Northonian 
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yachting gentleman the contents of 
whose letter-case reposed at that 
moment in Lieutenant Chalder’s 
breast-pocket. 

Did Lieutenant Chalder show the 
recognition ? No, sir; I want to tell 
you he sat tight. There was no 
flicker of his fine eyebrows ; his eyes 
—his steady grey eyes—showed no 
surprise, and, most hard of all, his 
firm, tight lips were still; there was 
no twitching of the corners of the 
mouth. 

The Northonian took a hold of 
himself with an effort. 

“‘T want,” said Lieutenant Chalder 
with entire evenness of voice, “a 
plate of cold tongue, a roll and 
butter, and a Bass, please.” 

“Ves, monsieur.” 

The Northonian was himself again 
now. I think he felt certain that 
Chalder had not recognised him— 
Chalder, who never forgot any face 
once seen; especially the face of a 
pretty girl. 

“Thank you.” 

Chalder acknowledged receipt of 
the meat and drink complacently, 
and fell to. 

The waiter flicked zealously at a 
crumbless neighbouring table with a 
serviette. After a bit: 


“Monsieur is brown. Monsieur is’ 


from the review, perhaps—yes ? ”’ 

Monsieur nodded. 

“Tf the man’s a Northonian, 
which he undoubtedly is, he’s delibe- 
tately acting French to still further 
jamb my helm, thought Chalder. 

“ Ah, that fleet! Aagnifique, one 
“ears from the papers. But so many 
ships—yes? One fears always an 
accident at such reviews. So terrible, 
an accident when all are making— 
‘ow you say ?—'appy day? There 
were no accidents, one ’opes, mon- 
sieur ?” 

The napkin flicked more zealously 
than ever. 

Chalder looked up slowly, and 
thoughtfully broke his roll. 

“No one was hurt, so far as I 
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could see when I keit.’””’ He paused 
a moment. ‘ You see, I had to 
leave early, having to go on night 
work with my paper.” 

“Ah—ha! Monsieur is of the 
English press. Pardon. But it was 
as one would ’ave guessed.” 

Chalder smiled grimly, and asked 
for some cheese. While the waiter 
was gone to fetch it the gallant 
Lieutenant calmly emptied his ale 
on to a palm in a flaring green and 
tawny pot that graced his table. 

“ Drugging is not much resorted 
to these days,” muttered he, “ but— 
one never knows.” 

After that conversation flagged. 
Chalder was not to be drawn further 
by any method. He even refused the 
offer to have his jacket removed and 
hung up, “for monsieur; waiving 
ceremony, because it ess so very ’ot, 
so terreeble.” (This was when 
Chalder first guessed that he was 
suspected of having the photo- 
gtaphs.) He retired behind a paper, 
and the waiter behind a pile of 
napkins being made up in “ shapes ” 
for the dining-hour, leaving the 
horizon to the one cat, which still 
slept, and the many flies, which 
revolved round Chalder. 

Chalder by this time doubted not 
that he had found out about all that 
he was likely to find out, paid his 
bill, tipped his waiter sixpence—he 
may have been a baron, or a corvette 
captain, or a lieutenant in his own 
country, for aught Chalder knew; 
anyway, he smiled queerly at the tip 
—and departed. 

“ And that is the end of them, so 
far as I am likely to be concerned, 
I suppose,” quoth he, quite inno- 
cently, meaning no disparagement 
on the power of Fate to order things 
her own way. 

As he spoke, one drunk—or acting 
drunk—and fighting hard with a 
fellow, reeled, sorely pressed, out of 
the bar of a public-house not twenty 
yards from the restaurant. He 
reeled straight into Chalder, striking 
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blindly in any and every direction. 
But it was no blind blow that he 
aimed at the Lieutenant, for all that, 
and it ought to have dropped that 
young gentleman flat. Instead, how- 
ever, he hopped nimbly out of the 
way, and made to pass on. 

Now it may, or may not, have 
appeared to an onlooker an entire 
matter of chance that the man 
should be driven by his opponent, 
blundering again and again into 
Chalder, and that the man, his fists 
flying wildly all round his head, 
should each time strike blindly a 
shrewd blow at the officer. Be that 
as it may, there is no doubt at all 
about the third man, who slipped up 
in the confusion, and made a grab 
at Chalder’s breast-pocket. Next 
moment that man was yelping like 
a trapped dog, with Chalder’s strong 
hand closed like a vice near his 
“‘funny-bone,”’ and a shooting pain 
running all up and down his arm. 

What might have happened had 
not a policeman  providentially 
appeared I—who have seen Chalder 
fight, to the entire discomfiture of his 
opponent, once or twice—dare not 
say. The policeman did, as has been 
said, appear, and the scuffle broke 
up like a lump of sugar in a tumbler 
of hot water. 

It was rather cleverly done, when 
you come to think of it; the taxi 
loitering along idly by the kerb, bang 
in front of Chalder, as he was walking 
away, just at the very moment he 
most needed one. Chalder naturally 
could not be expected to stop to 
consider that taxis in search of 
fares do not loiter much in these 
parts as a mule, and when the 
driver politely asked: ‘‘ Keb, sir?” 
Chalder jumped at the chance. 

Just as he was about to step in, 
however—no, this was not fate, it 
was quite natural—he stopped and 
looked at the driver to give his 
directions, and—his eyes narrowed 
suddenly, His face became in a jerk 
remarkably, if I may so put it, still. 


Just over the driver's left eye—truly, 
it may have been no more than the 
work of a duelling sword—was a neat 
diagonal scar. There was nothing 
very remarkable about it, save in 
this—it made its owner recognisable 
in any attire. 

Lieutenant Owen Houghton- 
Chalder, R.N., said no word, but 
turning languidly on his heel, walked 
across the road, hopped on to a 
passing motor-’bus, and was gone, 
leaving the taxi driver standing 
on the kerb, holding open the door 
of his cab, with a dropped jaw and 
an odd smile. 

““Deuced smart,” mused Mir. 
Chalder, R.N., to himself on the top 
of the motor-’bus. ‘‘ Now I wonder 
where they would have taken me in 
their confounded bogus taxi, and 
what they would have done when 
they got me there?” 

You see, it was that scar that did 
it. Chalder had remembered—just 
in time only, be it said—that one 
of the Northonian yachtsmen had 
carried just such a scar, in just the 
same spot, at precisely the same 
angle. ; 

‘* Another curious coincidence,” as 
the engine-room artificer, Goring, 
would have said. And it was. 

As the 6.40 p.m. (fast) London to 
Southmouth began to slowly steam 
out of Waterloo Station, a young 
man of gentlemanly appearance, to 
use the language of the papers, 
dark and tanned, dashed on to the 
platiorm, dodged the open arms of 
at least one porter, and “took” a 
“ first-smoker” flying, so to say. 
Then he shut the door, put his 
smooth head out of the window, and 
explained sweetly to the various 
officials who had officially yelled 
“Stand back!” the fact that he was 
deaf. I regret to say they did not 
believe him. 

About five seconds later two other 
men, not young, but also smartly 
dressed, dashed on to the platform 
and essayed to repeat the perform- 
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ance on the same carriage. ‘That, 
however, was too much for even the 
officials who have to deal with the 
vagaries of more Navy and Army 
men than those of any other 
terminus, They hugged the two men 
of gentlemanly appearance to their 
bosoms like brothers, and would not 
part with them till the train was 
past all hope of being caught—not 
even though they explained heatedly 
that they could not be parted from 
their dear friend in the carriage, who 
had their tickets for a passage on a 
liner which they were all three going 
to catch together. 

“‘ Are you deaf, too?” asked an 
irate inspector. “ No; well, then, you 
can go by the 7.10, from platform 
No. 5.” 

And I grieve to say that as the 
train got up speed, that dark young 
man of gentlemanly appearance in- 
side leant out of the carriage window 
and gaily waved his handkerchief to 
his unfortunate friends. 

“Better luck next time,’ he 
shouted back innocently. 

And the porters laughed. His 
friends didn’t. They swore—in 
Northonian. 

Lieutenant Chalder flung himself 
back on the cushioned seat and 
chuckled. 

“Confound the men! Who'd have 
thought they’d’ve shadowed me in 
that loving fashion? Why, if I'd 
stolen the day and night private 
signals of their high seas fleet 
they couldn’t’'ve wanted me more 
keenly.” 

As he spoke, half aloud, he took 
out the contents of the letter-case 
from his pocket, of which same you 
will remember he had only seen the 
half of one photograph. He now 
looked at the whole of that again. 
By the shape—they are no longer 
like gigantic cigars—he had seen that 
the submarine photographed in dry 
dock was pretty new. He now saw 
that she-was H.MS. G 4, sister-ship 
to that G5 which the Northonian 
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in the yacht had so nearly managed 
to finish off for good and all. 

Then he looked at the other photo- 
gtaph, and—very slowly—gave a 
long-drawn whistle of amazement. 
You wottld not have seen why. Nor 
should I, unless I knew. The photo- 
graph was to all appearances just 
another one of the G 4—‘‘ 94”" was 
her “ war number,” marked on the 
conning-tower—taken in dry-dock ; 
but it was not the same dry-dock. 
It was another, one Chalder had 
never seen—one with an unexplain- 
able foreign look about it. Now the 
G4 had only been in the Service 
three weeks. She had come straight 
from the makers, and the only dry- 
dock she had been in during that 
time was that in which she was 
shown in the first photograph at 
Southmouth. How about the makers’ 
dry-dock ? True, but—well, private 
makers in this country do not 
provide themselves with sentries in 
uniform and with fixed bayonets, as 
a rule, nor are their officials allowed 
to wear swords. The second photo- 
graph showed all these things. There- 
fore did Lieutenant Owen Houghton- 
Chalder, R.N., whistle. 

At Southmouth it appeared that 
the fame of his name had run before 
him. He had, it seemed, become 
quite an important personage during 
the last few hours, and many dear 
and kind new friends were suddenly 
burningly anxious as to his welfare. 
He smiled quietly to himself as he 
crossed the road by the magnificent 
town hall, and caugiit out of the 
corner of one grey, steady eye the 
vision of two most quietly-dressed 
gentlemen unostentatiously following 
him. 

“Telegraphed from Waterloo to 


agents here, have they?” said 
Chalder to himseli, “‘ Want to find 
out the name of my ship? Dear 


me! Well, I must jamb their 
turrets for ’em somehow, I suppose.” 

Iieutenant Chalder scratched his 
clean-shaven chin thoughtfully and 
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took counsel with himself. Then he 
made down a side-street and dis- 
covered a ham-and-beef shop, and, 
discovering, turned in. 

The stay of Lieutenant Chalder in 
that meek little shop in a meek little 
back street was not of long duration. 
(Destroyer officers have their own 
little way of getting their own little 
résumé meals at odd and un- 
authorised hours, it seems.) Chalder 
walked straight through the shop, 
saying, in the “‘ tight-lipped under- 
tone’ which is so peculiarly of the 
Navy naval: 

“A cold roast chicken, some ham, 
sardines, and pickles, if you please, 
Monsieur Havre, and get me out of 
a back entrance somewhere, like a 
good chap. I’m being followed.” 

Monsieur Havre, who appeared to 
be a man of resource, and must have 
known more than Admirals of the 
unofficial manceuvsings of His 
Majesty’s fleet, did exactly as re- 
quired, and in less than a minute 
deposited Chalder and a parcel, over 
boxes, through sheds, and by dark 
ways that were devious, outside a 
little door in a long wall, in a little 
dark alley where, figuratively, no one 
ever came. 

Chalder thereupon removed to his 
ship, where, first-class engine-room 
artificer Goring having variously 
bedevilled it for him, the two sat 
long over the meal conjured out of 
Monsieur Havre’s provisions, and 
discussed—this also is not usual in 
the Service, oris it more usual than 
the Admiralty suppose ?—the events 
of the day. And, after waiting two 
hours outside the front of Monsieur 
Havre’s shop, the two unobtrusive 
gentlemen aforementioned were 
politely requested to “move on” 
by a policeman, and went home also. 
What their superiors said to them 
later I don’t, but should very much 
like to, know. 

Now it must here be noted that 
precisely what transpired between 
Houghton-Chalder and the Admi- 


ralty during the next twenty-four 
hours or so has never, of course, 
been made public. It is presumed 
that My Lords received Houghton- 
Chalder’s report with small en- 
thusiasm, not to say coldness. 
Possibly they considered the photo- 
graph to be only a “fake.” Any- 
way, it would appear that their reply 
—or, morte possibly, non-reply—was 
such as to lead Houghton-Chalder 
to feel quite justified in acting—and 
even planning to act—upon his own 
initiative if the need or the chance 
arose. 

There was a bit of a swell outside 
the harbour next morning, and the 
long seas swung by soundlessly till 
they, went to pieces with a dull roar 
on the beach crowded with sight- 
seers, 

Lieutenant Owen MHoughton- 
Chalder was on the bridge of the 
Velocity, watching the submarines go 
by. It was his place there. He com- 
manded H.M.S. Velocity. As the 
G 4 went combing past—kicking up 
no end of a wash, as these new slab 
and tank-sided submarines do—her 
oil-skinned crew nigh waist-high in 
curling, creaming waters, he saluted 
cheerily his friend Lieutenant 
William Charles Dendridge, other- 
wise ‘‘ Billy D.,”’ under whose com- 
mand the G 4 sailed. 

Then it pleased the Swi/t, the 
1,800-ton flagship of the lean grim 
destroyers, to wrap herself in flags, 
and Chalder’s “‘ sub,” a cloaked, wet 
figure on the streaming decks below, 
cried, ‘‘ All right, sir, let her go!” 
and at eighteen knots, smothered in 
spume and flying spray, into the 
teeth of the wind ‘‘ she” and seven 
consorts—two divisions—went. The 
G 4, with her consorts, all grouped 
round their parent ship—same as 
flew the enormous red flags at 
her masthead for ‘‘ danger ’—like 
chickens round a hen, left later, with 
orders to ‘clear the Channel,” as 
they proceeded ahead of the stately 
battle fleet which would leave later. 
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History does not record precisely 
what followed then—these records of 
manceuvres being now secret things 
hugged up in the archives of the 
Admiralty; but certain it is—even 


the Admiralty cannot quash the: 


whispers of the ‘‘ lower deck ”’ when 
things get talked about—that during 
the run up the Channel and round 
to Scotland, H.M.S. G 4 seemed to 
miraculously develop a most amazing 
proclivity—a most undisciplined pro- 
clivity, I might say—for -spiriting 
herself into two places at once. Not 
once, but several times, she was 
reported by “ look-outs”’ in places 
where not only she had received no 
orders to be, but where ‘“ Billy D.,” 
with language proper to the occasion, 
swore by all his gods—heavy oil ones 
mostly—that she never had been. 

Now if you have ever from the 
decks of a vibrating, leaping, 
panting, spray-bespattered destroyer 
endeavoured to read the “ war 
number ’’—or any number—of a 
submarine, seen and gone again, on 
a dark night or a dull day, you will 
know just preciscly how easy it is 
to make a mistake about the mere 
matter of a number. “94,” under 
such conditions, may well be really 
“82,” and so forth. Yet, even 
allowing for that, there can be no 
doubt that we are forced to retumm 
again to the emphatic comments of 
engine-room artificer Goring, and 
admit that it was a “strange co- 
incidence.” 

What Chalder thought about it— 
having those twin photos of the 
G4 in his pocket—I don’t know. 
He never said. The whisper—and 
truly it was no more than a whisper, 
and never rose above the ‘ lower 
deck ’’—could not have escaped him, 
by reason of the zealous reports of 
E.R.A. Goring, but he stuck to his 
maxim that ‘ No flies enter a shut 
mouth,’ and took his ship to her 
Scottish rendezvous in silence and to 
the best of his ability. 


Three nighis later, anchored 
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all together in that precise Scottish 
firth which has, and may again, 
become historical, it pleased the 
Admiral-in-Chief of our battle 
squadrons to see what would happen 
if a reckless and daring commander 
hurled destroyers and submarines up 
the firth in such numbers that 
though many were sunk, there might 
still be enough surviving to sink a 
battleship or two and more than 
compensate the risk and loss of the 
smaller craft. 

The submarines retired down- 
firth in the afternoon. 

The destroyers dug out a little 
later with orders to proceed to sea, 
turn after dark, let the submarines— 
which were too frail to manceuvre 
with irresponsible destroyers—by to 
do their work, and then deliver their 
own attack when the submarines had 
finished. 

H.M.S. Velocity was one of the 
vessels involved. The G4 was 
another. 

“And now,” said Lieutenant 
Chalder, ‘‘ we shall see what we shall 
see, This is their chance. Wonder 
if they will take it.” 

It was after dark when the 
Velocity, last of the line of destroyers, 
swung round and followed her leaders 
slowly back to the firth. That was 
at 9.40 p.m. about. There was a 
short choppy sea thal troubled one’s 
innerds and snatched at the bows 
sideways, and spat up over the turtle- 
back deck in little white puffs, and 
there was a sickly moon that glared 
in patches through the dark night 
and fled incontinently, to re-appear 
anon and flee again. 

At 9.45 the submarines passed, 
making at speed in surface trim for 
the firth. The destroyers had to go 
slow to let them get well away, 
Chalder saw the G4 _ distinctly. 
She was last of a line of four. She 
passed quite close to the Veloctty, so 
that there could be no mistake. 
Chalder took care to call several 
men to see her. He even “ spoke” 
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her. Then she slid into the haze 
ahead, and was swallowed up. 

Half an hour later H.M.S. Tiger— 
the giant racing battle cruiser of 
twenty-six thousand tons with a 
speed of thirty-one knots, and the 
finest ship we have, whose business it 
was to lead the rush and protect the 
destroyers from the too close atten- 
tion of hostile active cruisers—came 
sliding past, like a mountain adrift 
on the face of the waters. 

It seemed to Chalder as he stood 
on the bridge that another submarine 
—they had all passed and had been 
accounted for, mind you—was 
passing at the same moment on his 
port bow. He could distinctly hear 
the swish and seething hiss of her 
“wash.” And his night glasses said 
the same thing. Bang across his 
bow, straight towards the gigantic 
Tiger, a submarine was crossing at 
speed, and the name of her was G 4, 
and her number was “ 94.” 

A frantic yell for Goring to go to 
the bridge at once was followed by 
that worthy darting up the slippery 
deck like an otter over a wet rock. 

‘There she is!) There th’ beggar 
is!” 

He took Chalder’s words out of his 
mouth even as his feet touched the 
bridge. He snatched the night glasses 
held out to him. 

“Yes, G4 all right, and she’s— 
she’s miles a’ead by this.” He spun 
on his heel, his eyes shining like a 
bird’s in the moonlight, his face cut 
like a plaster casting against blue- 
black velvet. ‘ And now, sir?” 

Lieutenant Owen MHoughton- 
Chalder answered him never a word. 
He went over to the little wheel and 
took it. He sent the blue man at 
the wheel down below to get some 
private signal papers from his cabin. 
The decks were deserted for the 
moment—only Chalder and Goring, 
standing, dim smears of black on the 
bridge. Then Goring spoke down 
the engine-room tube, and—it was 
as if his words had broken a spell. 


Things happened altogether in 
a jumble—furious, awful, quickly, 
without warning. 

The Velocity slowed for a few 
revolutions, so that her consorts 
faded into the haze ahead. Shen she 
swerved and literally leapt from her 
course like a live thing. 

At the same moment it was as 
though a gigantic silver fish shot 
along the surface of the water from 
the G 4, and there was a little hollow 
“boomp!” and a haze across the 
streaky moonlit sea. 

Followed then a surprised shout 
from high overhead on the mammoth 
battle cruiser’s bridge, another from 
her stern, and a ringing of bells 
somewhere. Over the water came 
the words of someone shouting some- 
thing about being mad. H.MS. Tiger 
slowed visibly, and miraculously 
swerved to port. Then one saw that 
the giant silver fish thing had flashed 
past so close to her ram that from a 
little distance one could not believe 
that it had cleared the cliff-high, 
steel knife-edge cutting through the 
deep. It had, however, and went 
tearing on in a little white bubbling 
streak of its own making. 

At that moment the G 4 began to 
submerge. 

Came next an interval of aching 
silence, broken only by the boil of 
the tortured waters in the Velocity’s 
wake as that ship seemed to 
literally be springing towards the 
G 4, whose periscope and conning- 
tower top alone showed above water 
now. 

Then—and then, from away be- 
yond the Tiger, from far beyond 
H.MS. Tiger, came a booming, 
knocking roar, a dull and blasting 
thunder that seemed to hit the night 
a blow and hurl the silences all over 
the place. It was the silver fish 
which had struck a rocky island— 
marked by a lighthouse it is—about 
three-quarters of a mile away. The 
thing had been a twenty-one inch 
torpedo with its war-nose on. 
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At the same moment, it seemed— 
but it must have been a few moments 
after really—there came a crash, a 
grating, rasping sound, and—silence. 
H.M.S. Velocity was swinging round 
back to her course, rapidly reducing 
speed as she went, and her dazzling 
wake churned and fumed and seethed 
exactly over the place where the 
G 4 had been. 

But there was no G 4, nor peri- 
scope, Nor conning-tower, nor any- 
thing that had been hers. There was 
nothing—only those maddened white 
waters, and later some smeary oil, 
and some twisted and dented plates 
on the bows of H.M.S. Velocity, 
which had sunk her. 

A few minutes later the flagship 
at anchor many miles away up the 
firth was startled by the furious 
gibbering of her wireless ‘‘ receiver,” 
which, in longs and shorts, spelt off 
a frantic message from H.MS. Tiger. 
In a moment the flagship’s masthead 
light awoke and began to talk across 
the night in hurried winks. It spoke 
swiltly and went out. Then, after a 
pause, came answering winks from 
the direction of the submarine depédt 
ashore, and from the submarine 
tender afloat. Then again silence. 

The submarine tender vanished 
down harbour at speed, and in half 
an hour returned, her charges clus- 
tering all around her, as I have said, 
just like chickens round their mother 
hen. Her masthead light winked 
clearly and went out, and the flag- 
ship answered. 

And then at last, way down at 
the mouth of the firth, Lieutenant 
Owen Houghton-Chalder on the 
bridge of the Velocity, surrounded by 
a cluster of destroyers and boats, 
saw the masthead light of H.MS. 
Tiger, which was standing by, flash 
through the darkness. 
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“ Velocity’s commander to Tiger 
at once, sir,” read off a signalman 
at his elbow, and Chalder streaked 
from the bridge without a word. 
He had been awaiting that order. 

There was a rush of men and a 
creak of oars away into the darkness, 
and he had gone. 

He found the captain of the Tiger 
in his cabin. 

“The flagship reports ‘all sub- 
marines present and correct,’ ”’ said 
that grim, clean-shaven, tanned man 
of war, Then he turned with knit 
brows, and fixed Chalder with his 
grey eyes. ‘‘ And what is the mean- 
ing of this, sir?’ snapped he. 

“Well, sir, perhaps I ought to 
state that I have already made one 
report to the Admiral,” Chalder 
replied deferentially. He was quite 
cool—a little pale beneath his tan, 
that was all. 

“ But ’—the captain’s eyes had 
never left Chalder’s face —“ you 
sank some submarine. What sub- 
marine?” 

Chaldertook two photographs from 
his breast-pocket, and, advancing to 
the captain's desk, laid them before 
him. 

“The other G4, sir,’ he said 
slowly, pointing to the photos. 

And the captain was dumb. 

Now, of course, these things never 
got into the papers, and most people 
wonder why Lieutenant Owen 
Houghton-Chalder, R.N., received 
later such rapid promotion, as also 
his engine-room artificer, Goring. 
Seeing that they between them saved 
the finest ship in our Navy, and 
probably at least two or three more, 
saved also many lives in so doing, 
and finally by their action saved us 
all from a bloody and appalling war, 
I do not wonder at their promotion 
at all. Do you? 


Zée FRIEND OF BOTH 3,-RubyMAyres 
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‘Peter, don’t play with me—don't try to decelve me—I didn’t 
know—why didn’t you tell me before—before——” She broke off: 
she could not bring herself to speak the name of the man who lay 


asleep In the room behind them. 


with a sob. 
—oh, don't gol” 


RR HE, had a friend. 

f 6But. for that 
friend life would 
have been an 
utter impossi- 
bility — so 
Shorter’s wile 
told herself as she 
sat at the window and watched the 
raindrops trickling down the pane 
between the dainty lace curtains. 
She had been married three months ; 
and the grinning face of the mistake 
she had made stared at her from 
every corner of the pretty house in 
which she lived—a prisoner ! 

It had been one of those marriages 
that are made by the girl’s mother 
—Heaven had had very little to do 
with the arrangement ; and now the 
girl’s mother was dead, and the girl 
was left to make the best she could 
of the situation. 

It was a very bad “ best,” for she 
had never been used to grappling 
with the difficulties of life—there 
had always been someone to do it 
for her; so she sat at the window 
with a feeling of frightened helpless- 
ness, and thought about the man 
who was her friend. 

He was the friend of them both ; 
he had been the best man at the 
wedding—he had _ been the best man 
of the two ever since. 


She had known him all her life, - 


which was probably why she had 


*“*Den’t go,’’ she sald agalo, 


‘Oh, don't go away and leave me {—you’re all | have 


never thought of marrying him. 
Women seldom marry men whom 
they have known all their lives; 
the chance stranger who comes along 
possesses a charm which the friend 
of a lifetime has lost. 

It was only lately—during the 
past three months—that she had 
slowly grown to realise that he was 
a@ man in a thousand. 

He was a big, ugly man, all bone 
and muscle and ill-fitting clothes, 
and was it at all likely that any 
woman would look at him next to 
Shorter—Shorter, with his handsome 
profile and  long-lashed eyes? 
Shorter’s wife had married him for 
those long-lashed eyes that could 
convey so much, so very much more 
than their owner was ever capable of 
feeling ... 

Shorter’s wife was thinking of her 
husband's eyes now as she sat at 
the window and watched the trick- 
ling raindrops—thinking of them as 
they had looked the night he had 
asked her to marry him, and first 
kissed her... no, he had kissed her 
first, and then asked her to marry 
him .. . he had never dreamed of a 
refusal—all his life he had got what 
he wanted... 

She had lain awake all that night 
and thought of the look in his eyes ; 
it had thrilled her senses then ; now 
... well, she was not at all sure that 
she did not hate them, 
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The three months since her mar- 
riage seemed a lifetime. After the 
first few days she and the man she 
had married had been like two wild 
creatures tugging against an un- 
breakable chain that held them fast 
together. 

She had dreamed of love, and 
quiet, perfect happiness; and she 
had found—what? Petty discords, 
selfishness—misunderstandings. 

She told herself drearily that she 
had lost her way in her eager quest 
for happiness—in her haste she had 
passed it by! 

A step on the wet garden path. 
A big man with great shoulders came 
striding towards the house. 

The colour flushed to the girl’s 
cheeks. She scrambled down from 
the sill and rushed across the room, 

The flush had not died away when 
presently she flung wide the front 
door and smiled him a welcome. 

He stood shaking the raindrops 
from his coat like a big spaniel. 

“No, I’m not coming in,’’ he said. 
“T’ve only just called round to know 
what time I shall pick you up this 
evening. The car will take us all—I 
mean to Bodiley’s dance, you know.” 

The flush died away. 

“Dick isn’t going,” she said 
soberly. ‘“‘ There’s a dinner at the 
club—and I can’t go alone, can I?” 

“Not going ?”’ The firm lines of 
the man’s mouth pursed themselves 
somewhat grimly ; he looked away 
out across the lawn and dripping 
trees. . 

“Till take you—eh ? ”’ he asked. 

The flush came again—deeper this 
time. : 

“Oh, I should love it if—Dick 
won't mind,’’ hesitatingly. 

“ Mind?” The man who was the 
friend of both laughed; his eyes 
looked amazed. This aspect of the 
situation had never before presented 
itself to him. Suddenly his eyes 
became aware of the foseflush on the 
girl’s face. ‘I'll ask him,’ he said 
briefly. 


-when you're married ? 
y 
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He strode off again through the 
tain; he did not once look back; 
but the girl stood at the door watch- 
ing him till the high garden hedge 
hid his tall figure; then she went 
back to the window with a little 
sigh and watched the raindrops 
falling down the pane between the 
dainty curtains—-they looked like the 
petulant tears of a woman. 


The man who was the friend of 
both found Shorter at the club deep 
in an armchair before a pleasant fire. 

A glass of whisky stood at his 
elbow, a sporting paper lay open on 
his knee, 

He was not reading ; he was staring 
at the fire with his handsome, long- 
lashed eyes. He looked up languidly 
at his friend. 

-“ Hullo!” 

The man who was the friend of 
both discarded his wet coat. He 
stood with his back to the fire, an 
enormous figure in his rough tweed 
suit. 

+ What time shall I pick you up 
for Bodley’s to-night ?’’ he asked 
casually. 

Shorter yawned, stifled the yawn 
with a lazy hand, and sat up. 

‘Don’t know—not going.” 

“Not going! I thought—doesn’t 
Eve want to go?” 


““Ves—hbelieve she does; but 
there’s a dinner on here ”? 

[as Oh ! ae 

The sporting paper slithered 


slowly to the floor from Shorter’s 
knee. 

“ Besides, I hate dancing,” said 
Shorter, stooping lazily to pick it up. 

The big man laughed. 

“‘ Something new, that, isn’t it ? ” 

“No. What’s the use of dancing 
It was all 
right before—don’t believe in it for 
married men.” 

“ Or women?” 

“Oh!——’ Shorter shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘Eve must please her- 
eli.” He yawned again. 
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The man who was the friend of 
both fumbled in the large pocket of 
his rough tweed coat for a pipe, filled 
it, and struck a match on the marble 
chimneypiece. His eyes looked 
curiously fierce for a moment ; then 
he drew up a chair and sat across 
it, leaning his arms on the chair- 
back. 

“Remember Morcambe?” he 
asked suddenly. His voice was still 
castial—he puffed at his pipe as he 
spoke. 

“Morcambe ? No.” Shorter was 
not interested. ‘‘ Don’t know him 
—what’s he done ? ” 

“ His wife’s left him.”’ 

“Ohl” Another yawn. Shorter 
was less interested. 
asked with an effort. 

The big man rammed the tobacco 
down into the bowl of his pipe and 
struck another match. 

“He neglected her—nice little 
woman—but he was always a selfish 
beggar. Rather a nice chap, too, in 
a way; but never ought to have got 
married—he was cut out for a 
bachelor—didn’t understand her— 
suppose she couldn’t stand it any 
longer—they were only married two 
years,” 

“So she eut ?” 

“Yes.” The man who was the 
friend of both blew a smoke-ring into 
the air. ‘ With his best friend,” he 
added. 

Shorter whistled. 

“ Rotten !”’ he commented. 

The big man stared into the fire. 

“T don’t know,” he said slowly. 
“I think Morcambe asked for it, 
myself; he threw them together ; 
he never wanted to take his wife 
out himself, and was glad to let the 
other chap do it for him—see ?”’ 

“ Silly ass——”’ 

The big man turned suddenly—he 
looked his friend straight in the eyes. 

“Yes—it was rather asking for 
trouble, wasn’t it?” he agreed. 

Shorter turned a page of the 


sporting paper. 


“Why?” he . 


“Can't understand a chap being 
such a mug,” he said. ‘‘ You hear 
similar tales every day—it’s mar- 
vellous to me. If a man can’t look 
after his own wife—well!"” He 
finished his speech with a little con- 
temptuous shrug. 

“ Ves,”’ said the man who was the 
friend of both ; “‘ if a man can’t look 
after his own wife ” 

But Shorter was not listening ; he 
had found an article in the sporting 
paper that interested him more than 
the doings of Morcambe’s wife. 

The big man smoked on in silence, 
He glanced at Shorter once or twice. 
Presently he rose and knocked the 
ashes from his pipe into the grate. 

“T'll take Eve to the Bodleys’, if 
you like,’’ he said carelessly. ‘‘ I’ve 
got to go-—and if she’s keen on it.” 

“Oh, she’s keen enough!’ said 
Shorter with a little laugh. ‘‘ Thanks 
very much—I’ll tell her.” 

He went back to the interesting 
column from which he had momen- 
tarily glanced up. 

The man who was the friend of 
both stood for a moment looking 
down at him. There was a look of 
indecision in the eyes that were 
neither long-lashed nor handsome, 
but only honest; he seemed to 
hesitate for a moment, then he 
shrugged his shoulders and turned 
determinedly away. The glass door 
of the room swung-to noiselessly 
behind him. 

But Shorter did not look up—the 
sporting paper was so very interest- 
ing. 


She wore her wedding-dress at the 
Bodleys’ ball. 

The man who was the friend of 
both recognised it as she came down 
the stairs to him as he stood waiting 
in the hall. 

It gave him an odd, cramped 
feeling round his heart as he looked 
at the soft clinging folds draping the 
girlish figure. A bitter memory came 
back to him—the memory. of a 
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flower-decked church, a sweet shy 
face beneath a cloudy veil, and— 
Shorter ! 

She smiled, meeting his eyes. 

“It is my wedding dress—I had it 
altered.” 

“* Yes—I remember it.” 

“Do you? How funny ! 
didn’t.” 

She smoothed a fold of the white 
frock with tender fingers. 

It was cut low at the neck; her 
slim white arms were bared above 
the dimpled elbows. The man fol- 
lowed her in silence to his waiting 
car. 

“ Dick did not mind at all,’ she 
said. 

They were speeding away through 
the night side by side. A fold of her 
cloak rested across his knee, the cosy 
interior of the car was scented with 
the perfume of the lilies she wore at 
her breast. 

“No,” said the man; ‘‘ Dick did 
not mind at all.” He laughed sud- 
denly. “‘ How many dances will you 
give me?” 

“As many as you like.”” Her voice 
was gay. “I shall know very few 
people there, and I love dancing 
with you, you are so big and 
strong _ 

She broke off. The thought flashed 
through her mind that once she had 
counted strength and tenderness and 
faithful companionship as nothing 
when compared with a handsome 
profile and long-lashed eyes; but 
now She glanced at him and 
half sighed. Neither of them spoke 
again till the car stopped before the 
Bodleys’ brilliantly-lit house. 

She had danced with him nearly 
all the evening. He had taken her 
card from her and filled in his 
initials against many of the numbers. 

She knew very few people there. 
The hostess fluttered up now and 
again. 

“Ts your card full? May I intro- 
duce some men?’ She had glanced 
at the card and gone away smiling. 


Dick 


” 
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Later, she asked her husband if 
Shorter were a knave, or merely a 
fool. 

Bodley looked down at the little 
woman to whom he was as devoted 
after ten years of marriage as he had 
been on his wedding-day. 

“‘He’s an ass,” he said with con- 
viction. 


The man who was the friend of 
both had gone in search of an ice. 
He and Shorter’s wife had struggled 
breathlessly through a rowdy set of 
lancers. He left her flushed and 
panting on a sofa screened by high 
palms. 

She leaned back, smoothing her 
ruffled hair, and laughing a little as 
she thought of a woman who had 
danced in the same set—a woman 
who had torn a yard of silken tunic, 
and shed a bunch of curls on the 
polished floor. 

She had enjoyed herseli—she had 
enjoyed hersclf thoroughly. A strong 


arm had kept her from crushes, had 
- guided her skilfully ; she was glad 


she had come—it had been delightful. 

She looked at her card; the next 
number was a waltz. The man who 
was the friend of both waltzed 
divinely. A Tittle thrill of pleasurable 
anticipation went through her. 

It was then that she heard her 
husband’s name spoken. 

‘* Where’s Shorter to-night ? ” 

A man’s voice asked the question 
—a man’s laugh answered it. 

‘“Need you ask ? At the club, of 
course ! Marriage has ruined him— 
he was cut out for a bachelor; nice 
little girl, too, his wife |” 

Eve sat up very stiff and straight, 
her slim hands clutching the 
cushioned seat of the sofa. 

-She wanted to get up—to move 
away; but she seemed chained to 
the spot. 

One of the voices spoke again— 
nonchalantly. 

“‘ Well—she seems happy enough ; 
danced half the evening with old 
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Peter. Why didn’t she marry him ? 
He’s twice the man Shorter is.” 

“The Lord only knows! I sup- 
pose looks count something with a 
woman—eh ? ” 

“Looks! Bah! you get sick of 
‘looks’ in a week, Not that I blame 
her, if she is sick of Shorter—he’s 
an ass; but Peter |—well, he’s the 
man to make a woman happy ; he’d 
see to it that she went through life 
on pneumatic tyres.” 

There was a little pause—a musical 
click of glasses—a stifled yawn. 

“Tt strikes me,” said the first 
speaker then, “that old Peter’s 
playing a game on his own account. 
Why, he was mad about Eve Carteret 
before she ever met Shorter—and 
still is. He told me the other night 
that there’d never be another woman 
for him—that . 

The voice grew indistinct as the 
speaker moved away. 

Shorter’: wife sat very still; she 
was as white as her wedding-dress— 
her eyes stared piteously before her. 

Peter—Peter loved her ! 

His big form loomed suddenly 
between her and the. light. He sat 
down beside her on the sofa. 

“Here I am! There was such 
an awful crush. Why—what’s the 
matter?” 

He set the ice down on the table ; 
he took both her hands in his big 
clasp. 

She looked at him, she turned her 
head slowly til] her eyes met his, 
her lips parted in a piteous question ; 
then suddenly she laughed, reading 


the secret which his honest heart had. 


at last betrayed to his eyes. 

“Ohl” she said—‘‘oh!” She 
bowed her face to her hands and 
burst into tears. 

The man who was the friend of 
both met Shorter at the club two 
nights later. 

Shorter looked as if he had had too 
little sleep; there were shadows 
round the handsome eyes, a fretful 


line about his mouth. He made no 
tesponse to his friend’s cheery 
*Hullo!’’ They had not met since 
the dance. 

Peter helped himself to a whisky, 
gulped it down, and lit his old briar. 

“T’ve looked in to say good-bye 
—I’m off to South Africa to-mor- 
tow.” 
ctl Rot | » 

Shorter sat up with sudden atten- 
tion. 

“Tt’s true enough—going on busi- 
ness—tnexpectedly.” 

He struck a match, and let it go 
out aimlessly. 

“ Lucky dog!” 

There was envy in Shorter’s voice, 

Peter shrugged his big shoulders. 

“Don’t know about that—it’s a 
sort of dumping-ground now, isn’t 
it? The chap who ran off with 
Morcambe’s wife went there. Odd 
affair that! I was talking to Mor- 
cambe last night, and it appears that 
the fellow actually told him he was 
going, and said good-bye—and all 


. the time he’d arranged to take 


Morcambe’s wife. Cool—eh?”’ 

“Serves him d——d well right,” 
said Shorter. “ If a man can’t lool 
after his wife ? 

“Ves,” said the man who was the 
friend of both. “‘ If a man can’t look 
alter his wife, I agree with you that 
it serves him d—d well right.” He 
helped himself to another whisky. 
“You ought to have come to Bod- 
leys’ the other night,” he went on 
presently, ‘‘ ‘ine dance—heaps of 
champagne.” 

“‘ Eve said she had enjoyed it.” 

““Yes—we both did; you—you 
might just say good-bye to her for 
me—shan’t have time to look in.” 

“Tl tell her. Wish I were coming 
with you.” 

“ Why not?” 

Shorter shrugged his shoulders, 

“Tf I were not married . 

He left the sentence eloquently 
unfinished. There was an ugly look 
in Peter’s honest eyes, 
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“ Peter’s off to Africa to-morrow.” 

Shorter had come home early 
because he was tired. He made the 
announcement of his friend’s depar- 
ture in a sleepy voice from the depths 
of an armchair. 

His wife was stirring her coffee; 
the silver spoon clicked musically 


against the cup. The little noise 
stopped suddenly. 
“ To—Africa!’’ She echoed the 


word expressionlessly. 

“Yes. Lucky chap! Wish I could 
0!” 

“ Well—why don’t you?” 
voice sounded breathless, 
hysterical. 

Shorter settled his handsome head 
deeper into the cushions of the 
chair. 

“ Look in the glass for the answer, 
my dear. I have married a wife, 
and therefore I cannot go.” 

Silence. Eve leaned her elbows 
on the table, and stared out into 
the darkening garden. 

In the dusk of the room she looked 
white. Once she closed her eyes. 

When she spoke again her voice 
was a little hoarse. 

“He goes to-morrow, you say— 
to-morrow ?”” 

There was no answer. She turned 
her head slowly. Shorter was fast 
asleep ! 

She watched him for a moment in 
silence ; then she rose, her skirts 
swisked softly across the thick 
carpet ; she opened the door and stole 
out into the garden. 

It was a warm May evening; a 
golden crescent moon climbed the 
sky, the scent from a great bush of 
purple lilac filled the air. 

A sleepy bird twittered overhead 
in the trees. 

“ Peter is going away—Peter is 
going away,” it seemed to be calling 
softly. 

The girl stood listening for a 
moment; then she moved on quickly, 
as if she had a purpose in view—to 
the garden gate. 


Her 
almost 
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When her hand was on the latch 
a man moved out of the shadows 
towards her. It was Peter. 

She stood quite still, She recog- 
nised him by his big, clumsy figure. 

“Were you coming to see me?” 
she asked him. 

“No —at least——’ he 
rupted. 

““T was coming to see you,” she 
said. She came a step nearer to him. 
“Why are you going away?” she 
asked. 

He told her he had business to 
attend to. He entered into an elabo- 
tate explanation. She listened 
quietly ; then she said : 

“ You're not going for any of those 
reasons, Peter.”’ 

“ Eve!” 

“You're not — you're 
because you love me!” 

The sleepy bird grew suddenly 
silent, a cloud swept across the 
golden arc of the moon; then the 
man laughed—a laugh which is 
surely recorded somewhere against 
his name in letters of gold. 

““My dear child—of course I love 
you; haven’t I known you all your 
life ? Of course I love you.” 

She went closer to him—she laid 
a hand on his big arm. 

“Peter, don’t play with me— 
don’t try to deceive me—I didn’t 
know—why didn’t you tell me 
before—before ”’” She broke off ; 
she could not bring herself to speak 
the name of the man who lay asleep 
in the room behind them. ‘“ Don’t 
go,” she said again, with a sob. 
“Oh, don’t go away and leave me! 
—you're all I have—oh, don’t go!” 

Her voice broke like a frightened 
child’s. The world, robbed of his big, 
comforting presence, loomed lonely 
and terrifying before her. 

He lifted her hand from his arm 
—he kept it in his big clasp. 

“You have your husband—he 
loves you—you have your husband.” 

She shook her head ; her tears fell 


inter- 


going 


‘on to his hand. 
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“ Peter—that night—at the dance 


—when I cried—you, you thought 


I was tired—you thought—— 

The man stared out into the dusk 
above her bowed head. He had not 
thought—he had known / , 

Presently he moved. 

“ Let me take you indoors.” 

She cried out, then—she clung to 
him : 

“Tean’t let you go—or, if you go, 
take me, Peter—take me with you 
—if you love me.” 

He pushed her almost violently 
from him. 

“My God! I don’t love you—not 
in that way 1” 

Her sobs suddenly stilled ; the 
golden moon darting again " from 
a cloud-bank showed them one 
another’s white face. 

His was almost ugly in its stern- 
ness ; hers—he bit his lips to kcep 
back the groan that forced its way 
from his very soul as he looked at 
her. 

All men are strong until they are 


tempted ; very few are strong after- 
He made a step forward, — 


wards, 
shaking hands outstretched; then 
stiddenly he turned and _ rushed 
blindly from her into the shadows. 


Shorter found the letter at the 
club ; it was brief and to the point : 
There is no such man as Morcambe, 
Put yourself in his place; remember 

that I am your best friend, and ask your- 


self if you have deserved to keep your 
wife’s love. 


There was more—but only those 
lines that mattered. 

Shorter read and re-read them; 
then he started to his feet with an 
oath. 

He had not been home all night 


—sometimes club dinners meant 
sleeping at the club also. 

The little house where he had left 
his wife to spend so many lonely 
hours was as silent as the grave 
when he entered it; he stood for a 
moment shaking in the hall. 

“ Rve—Eve |” He cried her name 
through the silence in an agony, 
but no answer came ; then he dashed 
up the stairs to their room. 

She was there—crouched by the 
bed—her face hidden in the silken 
quilt. 

Shorter stood in the doorway. The 
sudden overwhelming relief seemed 
to drive all power from him ; then he 
stumbled forward. He stooped and 
gathered her up in his arms. 

“ Eve—darling |” 

He kissed the tear-wet face; he 
kissed her hands—he knew all at 
once how dear she was to him; he 
stammered broken words of explana- 
tion ; he made the promises a man 
always makes when he is brought up 
against the wall he and his selfishness | 
have built. 

“Eve—do you love me—tell me 
you love me |.” 

She hid her eyes—her answer was 
almost inaudible : 

“TJ married you because I loved 
you,” 

It was no answer to his question, 
but it satisfied him; he bent his 
head and kissed her again and again. 

She lay passively in his arms; 
once she returned his kiss timidly— 
almost as if she were sorry, it seemed 
—but her thoughts and her heart 
were far away on the dancing sea 
with a big ugly man who was all bone 
and muscle and ill-fitting clothes— 
the man who had indeed proved 
himself to be the friend of both, 
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INTRUSIONS 97s SMILER BUNN 


@, Bertram Athkey 


No. IV. 


The Octopus of Garden Square 


The finances and personal liberty of ex-Lord Fortworth being 
Jeopardised, the Buna Company loformally joia the Society for the 
Extermination of Mr. Lubin Lazar, Blackmailer, and assist In an 
expedition, which develops Into a very cheerless obstacle race with 


a surprise at the end of it. 


ROW, I consider 
is thatthisisabout 
as good a book 
as was ever 
written. It’s 
interesting, it’s 
sensible ; it 
hasn’t got a lot 
of frills and things, and it’s valuable. 
Listen to this, Fortworth!” said 
Mr. Smiler Bunn to his fellow-crook, 
Lord Fortworth, in their London 
flat one afternoon. 

‘‘ Listen to this—it’s written by a 
man who knows what he’s talking 
about.” He proceeded to read 
slowly, and with considerable em- 
phasis, from a slim volume entitled 
“Queries at a Mess Table,’ which 
he had bought that morning : 

““ Cheese may be taken in mode- 
ration with advantage ’—mark that, 
Fortworth—‘ with advantage, after 
dinner. A small quantity is con- 
sidered to assist the digestion .. . 
Toasted cheese, no matter of what 
kind—for in all the consistence 
becomes close by toasting—is the 
most indigestible article that can 
be eaten, and I am sure accounts 
for disturbed nights and trouble- 
some dreams.’ Absolutely true, 


Fortworth. ‘ Yet, alas! what is 
nicer than a well served up Welsh 
rabbit, and what a wonderful flavour 
cheese adds to many dishes—maca- 
roni,etc.! After this, one may assist 
the gourmet by reminding him that 
the juice of the pineapple at the end 
of a meal is an agreeable and power- 
ful digestive agent.” Now, that’s a 
thing worth reading and worth 
remembering. And the little book 
is full of sound sense like that. 
We'd better tell Sing Song to 
get in a couple of pineapples 
to-night.” 

Fortworth nodded. 

“Very fine bit of writing,” he 
said. ‘‘ How about wine ? Does the 
man mention drinks?” 

“Mention drinks—man alive, he’s 
got a whole chapter on ‘em! It’s 
entitled ‘What Shall I Drink?’ 
Shall I read it 2?” 

““Sure—half a minute, though. 
It makes me feel thirsty. Touch the 
bell.”’ 

Smiler rang for Sing Song, his 
Chinese man-servant, and ran his 
eye quickly through the chapter 
which he was about to read. 

“Listen, Fortworth—this man 
isa genius. Hesays: ‘ Of the strong 
sweet wines—Constantia, Malaga, 
Tokay, Malmsey—they are best 
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appreciated with a plain biscuit, 
when the stomach is not full. Thus 
taken they are a wholesome sub- 
stitute for tea.’ So bring in some 
of that Tokay we've got, Sing Song. 
Never mind about the biscuit. 
That’s a matter of taste.” 

Sing Song vanished, and the read- 
ing continued until the Tokay 
arrived, when the partners pro- 
ceeded to drink the health of the 
author of the cheering volume which 
had so aroused their enthusiasm. 


Just as Mr. Bunn was on the point. 


of resuming, Sing Song entered 
again with a note for Lord Fort- 
worth—now known to the public 
as Mr. Henry. Black. 

The ex-Baron took the note, 
glancing carelessly at the address, 
and suddenly paled a trifle. 

“What's up?” asked Smiler, 
watching him. — 

Fortworth showed him the en- 
velope. It was addressed to ‘‘ Lord 
Fortworth,”’ not, as was usual, to 
“Mr. Henry Black,” or ‘“ Henry 
Black, Esq.,” according to the taste 
and fancy of the sender. 

Smiler whistled—a low, 
dant whistle. 

“ Better open it,’ he suggested. 

Fortworth inserted his thumb 
under the flap. 

“T don’t like it, Flood” (Smiler 
Bunn was still Wilton Flood in 
private life), he said heavily. “I’ve 
got an idea there’s trouble floating 
about somewhere. Some guy has 
got on to me, and it might be 
awkward.” 

It may be explained here that in 
the days when from his zenith as a 
self-made millionaire brewer, banker, 
company-promoter, and all-round 
money captain, he had taken a high 
dive to the depths of an almost 
limitless insolvency, he had not 
waited to answer any of the in- 
numerable questions which hundreds 
—yea, even thousands—of creditors 
were waiting to ask him. Not at 
all, Acting on the advice of Mr. 


discor- 


Smiler Bunn, then a friend of the 
family, he had performed the opera- 
tion he sometimes described as 
“pulling his freight’’ with such 
swiftness of decision, and, with the 
aid of Smiler, masterly skill, that a 
day after the news of his hopeless 
smash—due to wild speculation with 
a view to making greater dividends 
for a tolerably hungry crowd of 
Shareholders—he had vanished as 
completely as the capital of his 
various companies. His wife, a 
wealthy American, born in Dublin, 
had promptly left him at the first 
sign of his ruin, and, indeed, it was 
only due to Mr. Bunn that Fort- 
worth was not even now sojourning 
at Parkhurst, Portland, Dartmoor, 
or some one or other of our leading 
official resorts. Smiler, who had lost 
the hard and dishonestly-earned 
savings of a lifetime in the Fort- 
worth smash, nevertheless stuck to 
the fallen financier. As he put it 
with cynical bluntness, “‘If Fort- 
worth’s specs had turned out well, 
and he’d been able to pay that gang 
of shareholding wolves that are now 
howling for his blood an extra 
five per cent., they would not have 
asked any questions as to how he 
got it. They'd have sharked it and 
asked for more. But as the specs 
went wrong they got it in the 
neck—good and heavy—and serve 
"em right. Teach ’em not to be 


' greedy.” 


So he and Fortworth, warm 
friends already, with almost iden- 
tical tastes, became partners. That 
had been some years before, and no 
one that mattered had ever recog- 
nised in the black-haired, clean- 
shaven Mr. Henry Black the red- 
headed, short-bearded Lord Fort- 
worth. Even the police had given 
him up. 

And now he had received a note 
addressed boldly to ‘‘ Lord Fort- 
worth.” 

He read the letter. It was quite 
short, and was addressed from 
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412, Garden Square, London, W. 
It ran :— 


My Dear LorpD FoORTWORTH,—Can 
you make it convenient to do me the great 
favour of calling to-night at nine o'clock 
and discussing with me the science of 
swindling and the art of absconding—two 
features of our present-day civilisation 
upon which I should greatly like to have 
the opinion of an expert such as yourself. 
—I am, my dear Lord Fortworth, yours 
very sincerely, LUBIN LAZAR. 


Fortworth dropped the note. 

““A nasty, polite, dangerous 
swine,” he growled, suddenly purple- 
faced. : 

Mr. Bunn looked grave. 

“‘A blackmailer!’’ he said. “It 
was bound to come. Sooner or later 
in our line of business you tread 
on one, and he crawls up your 
trouser leg. Ever heard of him 
before? It’sa loppy kind of name— 
sort of a cross between a country 
dance and an old clo’ man’s parade.” 

Fortworth shook his head slowly, 
his brows knitted. 

Smiler’s face set hard. 

“T don’t like the sound of the 
man,’ he said. “ These polite sports 
are pretty cold-blooded cards when 
it comes to collecting the ready 
iron as a general rule. We shall 
have to go and see him—after 
dinner.” 

He rang for Sing Song. 

“Ever heard of a sarcastic tough 
named Lubin Lazarite—no, Lazar— 
Lubin Lazar, Sing Song, my lad ? ” 
he asked. 

The Chink shook his head slowly. 

‘* Ah, it’s a wonder! You know 
most of the crooks in the town,” 
said Mr. Bunn sourly, for he was 


disappointed. “‘ Skate out.” 
Sing Song “skated,” smiling 
blandly. 


“ Well, we’ve got a couple of 
hours before dinner ; it’s only about 
half-past five. We might do worse 
than go over to Garden Square and 
have a look round,’ continued 
Smiler. “Or Til go alone; he 
probably knows you.” 


By Bertram Atkey 


Fortworth, with language, agreed 
that perhaps it would be wiser for 
Smiler to do the scouting by himself, 
but he insisted that his partner 
should not in any case harm Mr, 
Lazar, even if opportunity arose. 
He wished to reserve that pleasure 
for himself, he explained, with 
the air of a grizzly bear who has 
just been visited by a stiff-stinged 
hornet. . 

“We ought to get Lubin carted 
without violence,” said Smiler re- 
provingly. ‘‘ Neatness is what we 
wart to use with him.” 

He put on his. hat, attached 
himself to a cigar, and sallied 
forth. , 

An hour later he was back, but 
had little news. 

“It’s a biggish, dark house oppo- 
site a kind of church,” he said, 
steering a whisky-and-soda to a 
place where it would be safe. ‘‘ Mys- 
terious kind of a house. He had one 
visitor while I was there. Poor man, 
I should say, judging from the look 
of him. Youngish, nervous party, 
looked half-starved. I shouldn’t be 
surprised if Lubin has got his net 
round him, too. I arranged to be 
drifting past when he came out, and 
he wasn’t any happier than when 
he went in.” 

“Tf be don’t get any more out of 
him than he does out of me,” replied 
Fortworth, with a somewhat blood- 
shot smile, “‘ he wen’t get much.” 

** Ah, well,’’ said Smiler soothingly. 
“We'll see what his particular 
stomach-ache is to-night. 1 hope 
that lemon-coloured Chink got ‘the 
pineapples in all right.” 

Fortworth reassured him, and 
they began to prepare themselves 
to get ready for the chief rite of the 
day—dinner. 

Even the advent into their lives 
of Lubin Lazar could not destroy 
their interest in dinner. They were 
neither young nor emotional, and 
they permitted no outside issues to 
affect their inside tissues. 
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II. 


It must be admitted that the 
partners looked a more than ordin- 
arily hefty brace to tackle when at 
about ten minutes to nine they 
stepped out to the superb Van den 
Plas-bodied Rolls-Royce Limousin 
car which helped them through life. 
Reasonably tall, broad like the side 
of a battleship, built “‘ chunky,” as 
Fortworth put it occasionally, with 
smooth, slightly hard, clean-shaven 
faces, and correctly attired from the 
crown of their opera-hats to the 
soles of their dress-boots, they did 
not somehow strike one as being the 
sort of individuals that the gentle 
confidence trick man or any dark- 
alley tough would approach with 
genuine optimism. 

Sing Song, who, with his usual 
ability, had contrived to wind up 
dinner in his best cordon-bleu style, 
and yet leave himself time to make 
a quick change, was at the wheel, 
and lost little time in sliding them 
over to Garden Square. 

They alighted, and Mr. Bunn 
tendered his last word of advice. 

““ Rasy with him at first,’”’ he said 
quietly, for he was fully aware of 
the big, business-like automatic pistol 
that sagged the pocket of Fort- 
worth’s dinner-jacket under his furs. 
“Let him show his hand before we 
show him his error.” 

Fortworth nodded grimly. Even 
as Smiler’s hand hovered over the 
bell-push the door swung open and 
a lady appeared. Evidently she was 
just leaving the house. She seemed 
a little excited, and was talking in 
queer, rather pretty broken English 
to the man-servant who was showing 
her out. 

“T wan’ that you should tell heem 
yet again eef he not to leave alone 
my husban’ that I shall fin’ a plan 
yet. This is mos’ cruel ting he try 
to accomplish—to crush, to grind 
under the heel_——”’ 

She saw the Bunn-Fortworth Com- 


bine waiting on the step, stopped 
talking suddenly, passed out, and 
went slowly down the street. She 
was rather shabby, but very pretty 
and graceful, with something about 
her that made one think both of 
Tokio and Paris. 

“ Lazar in?” asked Fortworth of 
the man-servant. 

Evidently they were expected, for 
the man closed the door and con- 
ducted them to a room across the 
rather dark and gloomily-furnished 
hall. 

He announced them-——‘ Two 
gentlemen, sir ! ’’—and left. 

The partners found themselves 
facing across an elaborately carved 
writing-table one of the hugest men 
they had ever seen. He was six feet 
six tall, if an inch, but his breadth 
was so terrific as to make him at 
first glance seem almost short. His 
face was probably the most hand- 
some the partners had ever seen— 
but only in the sense that the 
chiselling of the features was without 
flaw, for there was no expression 
upon it. It was utterly blank and 
inscrutable. The eyes were of a 
singular dull green, lightless and 
dead. There was no trace of colour, 
red or pink, upon the uniformly olive 
complexion, and the man’s hair, 
thick, heavy, parted in the centre, 
and brushed away from the parting 
in a perfectly flat sweep, was snow- 
white. He made a strange and 
terrible figure as he sat facing the 
partners, perfectly still, perfectly 
silent, waiting. 

Mr. Bunn afterwards confessed to 
Fortworth that when he stood there 
taking in Lazar's appearance he 
experienced for the first time in his 
life a thrill of fear. And Fortworth, 
in turn, confessed that he, too, had 
endured the same- sensation. 

“He made me think of a thunder- 
ing great white python that had got 
you, but wasn’t in a hurry to begin 
on you,” said Smiler. 

But they were not the kind of men 
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to allow the appearance of any man 
—or white python either—to cow 
them long. Unconsciously, perhaps, 
Fortworth pressed with the inside of 
his forearm the comfortable bulge 
of the big repeater in his pocket, and 
was cheered on the instant. He had 
seen too many strange men and 
sights in unswept comers of the 
world to permanently lose his nerve 
before the man Lazar, and Mr. Bunn, 
too, had a rarely-tapped vein of cold- 
blooded pluck somewhere in him, 
upon -which he now proceeded 
abruptly to draw. 

Fortworth took out the letter with 
a jerk, 

“You Lazar?” he asked, the 
veins across his forehead beginning 
to bulge a little. 

The blackmailer nodded. 

“Sit down,” he said in a slow 
voice, so shrill and reedy that the 
partners almost started. They had 
expected any kind of voice but that 
thin, high note. It was weird. 

““No, you white-headed hound,” 
rasped Fortworth. ‘We won't sit 
down, I want to know just what you 
mean by this. I take it you've got 
something to say about it. Say it, 
then, and we'll settle it now.” 

Smiler shrugged his shoulders 
slightly. He had urged the advis- 
ability of diplomacy on Fortworth. 
But he knew from the thick note of 
rage in his partner’s harsh voice, 
from the pale, glaring eyes, and the 
gorged veins that were cording 
themselves on his heavy forehead, 
that the only kind of diplomacy 
the ex-millionaire was in the least 
likely to employ was the kind that is 
backed up by a °45 “ gun.” 

Without a trace of emotion and 
without a movement save of the lips 
the gigantic man at the writing-table 
answered : 

“You are Lord Fortworth, the 
bankrupt, who absconded eight years 
ago. I have all the facts, all the 
proofs. You will pay me one hun- 
dred thousand pounds within one 
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month, or I will hand you over to 
the police.” 

It was simple, undisguised black- 
mail, There was not the least attempt 
to gloss the thing. There was no 
embroidery upon it, as Smiler said 
aiterwards. 

“T want ‘yes’ or ‘ne,’” con- 
tinued Lazar. ‘Iam busy. I have 
no time for talk. The sum is one 
hundred thousand pounds in notes, 
bearer bonds, jewels or cash. That 
is all.” 

Smiler broke in hurriedly, as 
Fortworth gasped. 

“He hasn’t got the money,”. he 
said simply. ‘‘ How can he pay if 
he hasn’t got the money? You're 
one of the cut-and-dried yes-or-no 
guys. Well, so are we. You want one 
hundred thousand pounds ; he hasn’t 
got twenty thousand. So what are 
you going to do about it ?’” It was 
the truth; it sounded true because 
it. was so. 

Lazar recognised it. 

. “Very good. He must pay the 
twenty thousand,” he said, wholly 
cold-blooded. He made an alteration 
on a slip of paper before him as he 
spoke. 

“And you can go to hell!” 
bawled Fortworth, fighting mad. 
He lugged out his big pistol and 
jammed it into the face of the 
expressionless giant at the table. 

“Move a finger and I'll splash 
your brains into the coal-scuttle !”’ 
He gasped for words; he had so 
much to say that the phrases 
seemed to jam in his mouth. 

Lazar stared at him without a 
tremor. 

“ You will pay within seven days,” 
he said in the tones of a man con- 
cluding an ordinary business deal. 
His eyes shifted, looking over Fort- 
worth’s shoulder and a little to the 
left of him. ; 

“No,” he said. “‘ Don’t shoot.” 

The pariners wheeled. 

Two men stood in a corner of the 
room with rifles—not pistols, but 
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tifles—levelled on Fortworth and 
Smiler Bunn. There was a singular 
quality of brutality in the fact that 
the men had rifles—the partners 
were aware of it simultaneously. 

Fortworth choked himself to 
silence and dropped the repeater. 

“Seven days?” said Smiler 
blandly. “ You will have to extend 
that time. A man can’t realise to his 
last penny within a week. Make it 
a month, Lubin, and I give you my 
word that——” 

“T cannot accept the word of a fat 
blackguard whose criminal tastes 
are only paralleled by his gluttonous 
tendencies,” interrupted Lazar 
coldly. Evidently he had been 
making careful inquiries about the 
partners. 

“Why, damn your eyes 
stuttered Smiler, so taken aback 
that even Fortworth grinned. 

Lazar rose, towering over them. 

‘“Go,” he said. ‘‘ One week.” 

They hesitated, surveyed the men 
with the rifles, and finally went. 
The man-servant was waiting for 
them just outside the door. They 
followed him into the hall—sullenly. 
But with his hand on the catch of the 
outer door, he pauscd and spoke 
in a low whisper, his eyes stealthily 
watching the door of Lazar’s room. 

“T shall call at your flat at two 

o'clock to-night. Be in,” he said. 
His lips did not move, and without 
even looking at them he opened 
the hall door and ushered them 
out. 

They went down the steps, and 
even as Sing Song switched on his 
engine and they were on the point of 
stepping into the car, they were 
accosted by a tall, thin, shabby man, 
who was standing close by the kerb. 
In the lamplight they saw that his 
face was white and drawn. His long 
moustache hung down, limp and 
untended, and his eyes glittered 
wildly from their cavernous sockets, 

“ Are you gentlemen victims 
also ?”” He jerked his head sideways, 


” 


indicating the house of the black- 
mailer. 

Fortworth fired up. 

“Not by a tankful, old man, he 
said, with the fey, deadly hilarity of 
a roused fighting man. 

The shabby nondescript, 
talked like. a gentleman, 
curiously at them. 

“TI talked like that once,” he said, 
“ but I’ve lost my nerve now,” and 
snapped his fingers sharply. It must 
have been a signal, for a woman 
appeared from behind the car, 
opened the door, and entered. Smiler 
recognised her as the girl who had 
made him think of Tokio and 
Paris. 

“Tf you will give my wife and 
myself a lift to your house I think 
we might talk things over to our 
mutual benefit,’ said the shabby 
man. 

The partners looked at each other, 
nodded, and the three joined the lady 
in the car. 

The shabby man seemed to 
brighten up a little, and plunged into 
his explanation without delay. 

“Tt has been my lot to hang 
round the den of that octopus, 
Lazar, quite a good deal,” he said, 
“and I have come to learn that 
when a car which obviously belongs 
to a rich man stops at Lazar’s door 
it usually brings a rich victim—like 
myself. You look surprised. Never- 
theless I possess an income of six 
thousand pounds a year, of which 
five thousand nine hundred goes 
regularly to Lazar—blackmail, every 
halfpenny of it. Why I find myself 
compelled to pay this outrageous 
sum does not matter, any more than 
why Lazar is victimising or attempt- 
ing to victimise you and a host of 
unfortunate people besides. But it 
cannot continue—it is my life-blood. 
I can’t fight him—he can destroy me. 
I have been unfortunate beyond 
belief. And the society is in chaos, 
bewildered with a multiplicity of 
impracticable schemes.” 
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“ Society ? How society ? ” asked 
Smiler, 

The shabby man looked surprised. 

“Do you not know yet that a 
number of Lazar’s victims have 
formed themselves into a society to 
exterminate him? If it were only a 
matter of his death it would be 
simple; any one of us would gladly 
destroy him at the first opportunity. 
But he has protected himself too 
well, He has documents—dossiers, 
you may say—of the case of each 
victim put away in the keeping of 
some unknown confederate, and in 
the event of Lazar dying a violent 
death the confederate is instructed 
to use the documents against the 
people concerned as vindictively and 
harmfully as he can. That is why he 
has not been killed long ago.” 

Fortworth scowled. If what this 
man said was true, there were two of 
the blackmailers—one active and 
one a sleeping partner. 

““ We must find the second man— 
the confederate,” said Smiler Bunn. 
“ Shadow Lazar all the time ; inter- 
cept his letters—things like that.” 

But Fortworth and the shabby 
man—Kendale, he called himseif— 
did not look hopeful. 

“ He’s guarded against that,” said 
Kendale. 

The girl, who had been leaning 
back in a corner, stirred suddenly, 
leaning forward. 

“T have jus’ the ghos’ of a plan,” 
she said softly. ‘It has but jus’ 
come to me, aud perhaps he is not 
very good plan. But he is better than 
no thing.’ She looked only at 
Kendale. 

“You mus’ not be angree,” she 
said. ‘‘ You promise me that?” 
He nodded, and she smiled. 

“T think that man who has open 
the door and shut him when we go 
to see Lazar, and admit us to enter 
the house, has feel a little interest for 
me. He have not tol’ me anything 
of love, but I have think his eyes 
speak of it two—three—times, those 
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day when I have insist to see Lazar 
and beg him that he do not black- 
mail more. Thees evening also his 
eyes they are kind for me, but he 
say no thing, perhaps because these 
gentlemen are come to the door.”’ 

It was the shabby man’s turn to 
scowl, but the girl put up her hands, 
laughing. 

“There is not need for angree,” 
she said in her queer, tangled, pretty 
broken English. “ I have no thought 
for that man—not any man but for 
you. -Only I jus’ tol’ you those 
thing.” 

“And quite right, too,” said 
Smiler Bunn heartily. ‘‘ Why, you 
ought to be proud, man. If that 
guy who doorkeeps for Lazar has 
weakened on Madame here, it’s a 


- compliment to her and a gift to us. 


Why, he’s calling to see us to-night, 
and if we play our cards correctly 
he’s the key that’s going to pick the 
Lazar lock. I think he’s pretty well 
through with Lazar anyway . . . but 
we'll see,” 

The car drew up at the mansions 
in which the partners occupied a 
first-floor flat, and they entered the 
building. 

‘“ What made you sort of confide 
in us, Kendale ?”’ asked Fortworth 
curiously as they went up. 

The shabby man smiled. 

‘‘ Weil, you looked as though you 
were the sort that would put up a 
pretty sporting fight with that 
blackguard before you gave way,” 
said Kendale. ‘‘ That was it chiefly, 
I think. And probably it is what 
Tazar’s doorkeeper thought.” 

Fortworth nodded. 

“Well, although I don’t mind 
admitting he made us look a little 
foolish to-night, I guess you're right. 
Why, if it comes to a pinch, or if 
Lazar did no more than put my 
friend Mr. Tlood off his appetite, I 
believe, apart from what we should 
do, that little primrose who drove 
the car to-night would catch him and 
torture him in some gentle Chinese 
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way until he’d got the name of his 
partner, then kill them both, and 
burn their houses down, and enjoy 
doing it.” 

Kendale laughed. 

“ A friend in need, eh?” 

“Sure,” said Fortworth, 
wonderful cook,” 


“and a 


ITl. 


It needed little discussion for the 
partners to realise that nothing very 
effective could be done against Lazar 
until the butler or doorkeeper had 
called, and his reason for calling had 
been diselosed. 

Therefore, with their accustomed 
bluff hospitality they devoted the 
remainder of the evening to enter- 
taining, not without success, Kendale 
and his beautiful wife. It was not 
difficult to understand that the 


doorkeeper had fallen in love with 


Soya Kendale. The Bunn-Fortworth 
Combine in the course of business 
and pleasure had encountered many 
pretty and charming women, but as 
Tortworth expressed it later, Mrs. 
Kendale, despite her simple, in- 
expensive and, indeed, rather shabby 
costuine, had the rest of the Venuses 
whipped from the word “Go.” 
Sweet, unaffected, a little quiet, and 
obviously adoring her husband, she 
pleased the two old wolves im- 
mensely. Aided and abetted by 
Kendale, they encouraged her to 
talk simply for the sake of hearing 
her delicious mistakes, and Smiler 
found it necessary to make many 
visits to the kitchen in order to 
correct and improve upon an already 
sumptuous supper which Sing Song 
was preparing. 

“We don’t want Mrs, Kendale to 
go away from here with any idea 
that we starve our guests or strangle 
em with any charity dope, my lad,” 
he was careful to explain to the busy 
Chink. “‘ Understand that.” 

Naturally the result was a meal of 
a kind which the Kendales had not 


faced for many moons, and to which 
they did justice. The partners 
joined them—successfully, as usual. 


At two o'clock precisely the 
electric bell whirred sharply, and a 
moment later Sing Song showed in 
and announced ‘‘Mr. Robur Ro- 
burton.” 

It was Lazar’s doorkeeper. 

He was one of those dark, square- 
faced men, with a jaw like the butt- 
end of an anvil, and deep, dark, 
watchful eyes. 

He seemed very self-possessed, but 
the partners noticed, nevertheless, 
that his eyes brightened as they fell 
on Soya Kendale, to whom he bowed 
scrupulously, Then he faced the 
others, 

“An association with Mr. Lubin 
Lazar, extending over some six 
months or more, has taught me the 
habit of being direct,’’ he said quietly ; 

“and I think that you gentlemen 
would prefer to get to work without 
preliminaries. Very good.” Although 
he was addressing himself to the men 
of the party, his eyes returned again 
and again to Soya Kendale. 

“T have decided that Mr, Lazar’s 
business must come to an end. I 
need not go into the circumstances 
which compelled me to join him, any 
more than we need go into the 
matters which caused him to black- 
mail you gentlemen. Briefly, I have 
come to the conclusion that Lazar’s 
methods are too brutally merciless, 
relentless and drastic to be allowed 
to continue ; the suffering he causes 
to some scores of unfortunate people 
is altogether out of proportion to 
his gains, enormous though they are. 
For instance, no less than three of 
his victims have committed suicide 
in the last four days—one in London, 
two in Paris. He works the Conti- 
nent and America as well as this 
country. The man is an octopus, 
with tentacles spread everywhere. 
For some time past I have been 
looking for two or three determined 
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aud absolutely reliable men to help 
me deal with him, and when you two 
gentlemen came to-night I fancied 
T had found them. I overheard your 
interview, I have come to ask if you 
will co-operate ; it will be dangerous 
to the last degree, for Lazar is a man 
of infinite resource and has a body- 
guard of ruffans that fear nothing 
in the world but the contingency of 
being discharged from their lucrative 
Service with him. Yet it can be 
done: we can draw his teeth at 
least, but we must do it to-night. 
There is not time to outline my plan ; 
you must put yourselves at my dis- 
posal, and do with minute scrupt- 
lousness all I say. And _ to-night. 
Believe me, this is your best and 
possibly even your last chance of 
freeing yourself from this man until 
you are sucked dry, and even then 
you will be watched in case you 
make more money. You cannot 
guess nor have I time to describe 
the immense organisation which 
Lazar controls; but this I can say, 
that with the disarming of Lazar 
systematic blackmail will practically 
cease to exist in this and many 
other cities, for he does not decen- 
tralise.” 

He paused a moment, waiting. His 
words, quietly spoken though they 
were, had rung with truth. The man 
knew what he was saying. That he 
believed it to be completely true 
was as obvious as the fact that he 
loved, or at least was on the verge of 
loving, Soya Kendale. Probably it 
was the contemplation of the un- 
happiness of the girl which had 
guided his decision to break with 
Lazar. 

“What do you say, gentlemen ? ”’ 

“We agree.” They spoke simul- 
taneously. 

Robur Roburton smiled—a quick, 
short smile that was gone in an 
instant. 

“Good!” he said. ‘‘Let us start 
now. Mrs. Kendale, perhaps, will 
wait here until we return.” 
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He went across te the girl, extend- 
ing his hand. 

‘‘ Good-bye, Mrs. Kendale,” he 
said softly, looking at her as a man 
sentenced for life might look his last 
at a bright, busy, sunlit street. 

She shook hands. 

Outside, Sing Song pushed himself 
blandly into prominence. 

“Please, mastel, you wanting me?” 
He gazed at Smiler yearnfully with 
his mouth open like a dog begging 
to be allowed to exterminate rabbits. 

Smiler looked interrogatively at 
Roburton, who ran his eye calcu- 
latingly over the tough, muscular 
form and whale neck of the Chink, 
and nodded. 

“Fall in—at the back,” 
Smiler, and the Chink fell in. 

They walked to Garden Square, 
and they were a hardy-looking crew. 
Robur Roburton explained his plans 
and gave his instructions as they 
went. Association with these capable 
gentlemen, brief though it had been, 
seemed to have restored to Kendale 
a good deal of that “ nerve” which 
he had lost, and he hummed softly 
to himself as he went, lightly 
twirling a lead-loaded cane which 
he had found in the umbrelfa-stand 
at the flat, and which was capable 
of felling a camel at one blow, 
properly steered. 

Arrived at No. 412, Garden 
Square, Roburton produced a latch- 
key, opened the door, and the party 
passed silently in. 

As they entered the hall a switch 
clicked and the place was suddenly 
flooded with light. A man who had 
been sitting in the darkness rose—a 
big, clumsy, pistol-like weapon in his 
hand. Roburton explained a little 
iater that it was an air-pistol, 
powerful enough to send 2 bullet 
through a man, and practically 
silent. 

The man’ lowered the pistel as 
he recognised Roburton, and stared 
interrogatively. He was a big, 
savage-looking brute, one of the 
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rifle brigade the partners had met in 
Lazar's room. Roburton went up 
to him, whispering softly. 

“What say ?” asked the man, 
stooping a little, half-turning his 
head, craning to hear what the 
doorkeeper said. 

Tf he had tried he could not have 
posed better for Roburton’s pur- 
pose. He was just at the right dis- 
tance, at just the right angle. 
Roburton’s fist, with all of Ro- 
burton’s hundred and sixty pounds 
weight behind, took him on the 
curve of the jaw, and he went 
down on the soft Turkey carpet like 
a wet sponge. In a second Sing Song 
was on him with a coil of rope, and 
in an incredibly short time he lay 
bound, gagged, and helpless at their 
feet. 

“Once!” said Smiler with satis- 
faction. They followed Roburton 
down a narrow passage. The house 
was silent as death, and they were 
lighted only by the sparse ray from 
an electric torch carried by Ro- 
burton. They passed through a 
sliding panel and came upon a long 
flight of steps, down which they 
went in single file. 

Three steps from the bottom 
Roburton stopped. 

“Miss the last step; don’t tread 
on the last step,” he said warningly. 
“It’s live—the last man who trod 
on it at night was electrocuted.” 

They felt themselves paling. 

“ This is a man-trap of a house,” 
snarled Fortworth. ‘I want Lazar 
bad.” 

It seemed to Smiler for a moment 
that an icy-cold butterfly was flutter- 
ing up and down his spine. Before 
Roburton had come upon the scene 
he had been planning to pay a night 
visit to the house with Fortworth, 

“T’m glad Roburton fell in love 
with that little woman—glad like a 
child eating cake,’’ he muttered. 

The narrow passage, lined with 
enamelled bricks, along which they 
now proceeded, seemed to be some 


forty yards long, and, warned by 
Roburton, they went silent as a 
string of phantoms. 

They went down three very steep 
steps—the treads were so narrow 
that they were ledges rather than 
steps. 

Even as Roburton stepped again 
on level ground something hissed 
sharply immediately in front of 
them. 

“Ah!” said the doorkeeper, and 
swting the long, thin tamished sword 
which the others, wondering, had 
seen him take from a rack of trophies 
on the wall of the hall. 

There was a wet plop, as though 
half a ripe pear had fallen on the 
hard brick, and a sudden sound of 
slithering. 

“A cobra! Stand back, for God’s 
sake!’ hissed Roburton. His light 
searched the darkness before them. 
The ledge-like steps led down into 
a little pit formed by sinking the 
floor of the passage some five feet. 
Across the pit was lashing and 
squirming the divided body of the 
snake, and on the far side near a 
similar set of steps was another of 
the hooded horrors, its head reared 
high over its nest of coils, awaiting 
them. 

Of a sudden a shaking fit seized 
upon Roburton. 

“T-t-t-ake the 1-l-light,” he said 
to Smiler Bunn, his teeth chattering. 
“1 s-s-shall be all r-r-r-r-right in a 
m-m-minute.”’ 

Smiler took the light, and with 
his free hand fumbled for his flask, 
his eyes fixed intently on the 
sinuous, swaying neck of the killer 
that hissed gently on the far side of 
the pit: 

“Minute be damned!’’ said Mr. 
Bunn. “ You take a pull at this.” 

Fortworth unscrewed the top, and 
Roburton sucked greedily at the 
rare old brandy without which Mr. 


-Bunn rarely went out on business. 


“ Mastel |” 
past Kendale, whose 


Sing Song squeezed 
“nerve” had 
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gone again, and whose breath caine 
and went in a queer, dry whistling. 
‘“Mastel, me no ‘flaid snakee— 
killee comflabil. Me show. Plenty 
snakee China.” 

He took the torch and sword and 
dropped into the pit, from which 
they had scrambled. Quite what he 
did they could not see, but in a 
second or so there sounded another 
of those wet “plops,’ and the 
hissing of the beast ceased. 

The Chink came back, smiling 
blandly as ever. 

“ Putee paid him billee |’ he said, 
and respectfully took his place in 
the rear again. 

Roburton, steadied by the brandy, 
stiffened himself. 

‘“Good!'’ he said. “ Snakes 
always give me the shudders. I 
didn’t quite expect them there 
to-night either, I just took the sword 
in case. This was a new pair. The 
last couple died, and I did not know 
the new ones had arrived yet.” 

‘‘ Where are we, anyway ? ” asked 
lortworth sullenly; ‘and how 
many more obstacles are there in 
this race ?”’ ‘ 

“No more between us and Lazar— 
that I know of—except another man 
at the end of the passage. We are 
in the tunnel leading from 412 to 
406, Garden Square. Lazar is Lazar 
at 412, but he is Mr. Remer-Venn, a 
collector of antiques, at 406.” 

“Huh!” grunted Smiler. ‘ He’s 
very nearly collected four moderns 
and a Chink in his tunnel to-night. 
We'd better make a move.” 

They passed the pit. 

Some three yards farther on 
Roburton stopped again and asked 
Smiler for his torch. Then he 
directed both rays on the floor a few 
feet in front of him. 

“What's wrong?” asked Smiler 
in his ear. 

“Those floor bricks—see ? They 
tun across like a ridge; they're 
half ‘an inch higher than the floor. 
I don’t like ’em.” 
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Smiler pondered. 

“Took as though they might be 
meant to be trod on. Try ‘em with 
the sword.” 

Roburton pressed the square of 
slightly raised bricks. The sword 
bent, but nothing happened. Still 
Roburton shook his head. Sing 
Song, impatient to get to Lazar 
apparently, stepped forward again. 

“Me tleadee on blicks—plessee 
foot on,” he volunteered. 

But this unseen danger was dif- 
ferent from visible cobras. 

“You close your face, banana,” 
growled Smiler, ‘“‘and keep your 
place, d’ye hear? You're getting 
above yourself.” 

Sing Song slunk back, and they 
all stared at the little square . of 
bricks. . 

“T wouldn't tread on ’em for 
half a million,” muttered Kendale. 

“Only a blank fool would offer 
more than that,’’ snapped Fort- 
worth, 

‘Their nerves were on edge. 

“Pull off the air-pistol at it,” 
suggested Smiler. “ Is it a repeating 
tool 2?” 

“Ves, three shots,” 
burton. ‘I'll try one.” 

He pulled off ; there was a tiny 
hissing pop, and the bullet hit full 
in the centre of the raised patch. 
At the same instant, whistling 
through the air with a note so sharp 
as to be a scream, a huge blade 
flashed in a semi-circular mnising 
sweep from the base of the tunnel 
wall a few feet on the far side of the 
raised bricks. It sheered over the 
suspected spot and shot into position 
against the wall on the expedition’s 
side of the passage, quivering like 
a steel tongue. It was enamelled 
white, and was engraved to match 
the bricks of which the tunnel was 
built. The whole device was much 
as though one had fixed a vast 
handle-less table-knife to the floor 
and bent it down, curving it side- 
ways and back along the ground, 
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until it fitted with a twist in the 
bottom of the wall, the tip being 
secured by a spring working in 
conjunction with the raised bricks. 
When “set "’ the blade fitted so well 
into the specially grooved base of 
the wall that it was invisible, but 
now it was “thrown,” the infernal 
trap was obvious. 
- The party stared wildly at each 
other. Had any one of them trodden 
on those bricks he, and any two 
behind him, would have been lopped 
in half like cucumbers. 

Smiler pulled himself together 
with a very sickly smile. 

“Tf it hadn't been for Roburton 


and me, Sing Song,’ he said 
hoarsely, for he was shaken, “‘ you'd 
have been in a fine state... all 


over the passage, practically speak- 
ing.” 

“For pity’s sake let’s get out of 
this,” said Kendale, and began to 
laugh hysterically. 

“Shut up!” hissed Roburton 
viciously, but the wild mirth of the 
overstrained man rang louder. 

Fortworth seized Kendale by the 
throat. 

“Quiet!” he ground 
“ Quiet, or I'll kill you!” 

Taken at the sight moment, 
Kendale’s hysteria subsided. 

But nevertheless he had been 
heard. A door opened at the end of 
the passage a few yards along, a 
flood of white light poured in, and 
a man appeared at the opening. 
But Roburton was expecting him, 
and even as the guard swung up his 
arm the doorkeeper’s pistol gave its 
queer little breathless ‘“ pop,’’ and 
the guard fell forward, shot through 
the hip. His pistol clattered out of his 
hand along the floor towards them. 

“Good! Now for Lazar,” said 
Roburton. They hurried forward, 
leaving the wounded man tempo- 
rarily to look after himself. 

They went up an interminable 
flight of steps, still in a bricked 
tunnel, like a pack of hounds. 


out. 


inside the wall of 
No. 406,” explained Roburton as 
they went. ‘‘ The steps lead to twe 
rooms at the top of the house—and 
this is the only way by which these 
rooms can be entered, except by a 
fire-escape through the window. 
The rooms are cased in with steel, 
like strong rooms with a window. 
He keeps all his papers here. If 
we had gone in at the door of 406 
we couldn’t have got into the rooms 
at all. There is a secret door, no 
doubt, but only Lazar knows it.” 

He signed for silence. 

The stairway curled now like that 
of a church tower. 

“Wait here!” whispered Ro- 
burton, and crawled round the last 
comer. 

A few seconds later he was back 
beckoning. Soundlessly they fol- 
lowed him. The stairs ended in a 
level platform leading to a door 
through which could be seen a 
brightly-lit room. 

In the room was a big desk, and a 
man of gigantic stature was sitting 
at this desk, asleep, his head resting 
on his arms, which’ were spread on 
the desk before him. 

“The lair of Lazar!" whispered 
Roburton with a theatrical touch, 
due probably to the nervous strain 
he was enduring. 

They stared. . 

And even as they stared one of the 
blackmailer’s arms slid off the desk, 
slowly, inertly, striking heavily 
against the edge of the chair seat. 
So it hung laxly. 

“See that?’ whispered Smiler, 
and there was something in his voice 
that thrilled them. 

A second passed, then suddenly, as 
though acting on impulse, they all 
walked quietly into the room. 

Smiler touched the man on the 
shoulder. But he did not move—for 
he was dead. There was a little bullet 
hole in his right temple. 

They lifted him—four were needed 
to do it with decency—to a.couch at 
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the side of the room. Then Mr. Bunn 
crossed over to pull down the blind, 

So it was he who noticed the little 
starred hole in the window pane. 

“Someone shot him from a house 
on the other side of the Square,” he 
said. But none of the others—except 
Sing Song—heeded him. They were 
at the big safe in the corner, the door 
of which hung open. It was crammed 
with papers—each neatly endorsed 
with a name. 

Presently Kendale rose, a bundle in 
his hands, his eyes glowing. Evi- 
dently he had found the documents, 
letters and so on which had given, or 
helped Lazar to retain, his power over 
him, And a moment later Fortworth 
had his. 

Roburton—evidently a victim 
who had been called upon to pay 
blackmail in the shape of service 
rather than money—presently found 
his bundle. 

“Good!” he said. 

But Mr. Bunn disagreed. 

“You might think so,” he said. 
“But I don’t believe in going 
through a safe without looking in the 
money-box compartment.” 

Then he took Ais turn at the 
safe. The drawers were crammed 
with money—notes and gold to the 
value of two thousand pounds. 

Smiler and Sing Song packed the 
money in a small brown bag they 
found near the desk, while the others 
examined the various papers relating 
to themselves. 

But as Mr. Bunn closed the bag an 
idea occurred to him. 

“Who shot Lazar ? Have you got 
any idea, Roburton ? ”’ he asked. 

Roburton nodded. 

“T can guess—a man named 
Talen whom Lazar had bled dry. 
He could not have had more than the 
price of a rifle and the rent of an 
attic to use it from. He was in his 
day a prize-winner at Bisley.”’ 

Kendale nodded corroboration. 

“ He was a member of the society,” 
he said. ‘ He was always swearing 
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to settle with Lazar. It was bound 
to come. His wife died a month ago, 
and—I suppose he just didn’t care 
so long as he got even with Lazar. 
He’s probably been waiting his 
chance across the Square by day 
and night, and to-night it came. 
Lazar must have been busy, and 
switched on the light without pulling 
down the blind!” 

“That made him an easy mark 
for a shot like Talen. He’s probably 
been dead some hours,” added 
Kendale. _ 

Smiler dumped the bag of money 
on the desk. 

“Well, we've leaving here,” he 
said. ‘“‘ You'd better divide the 
money with the needy ones of your 
society of ‘victims, Kendale. Or, 
say, half to them and half to 
Roburton.” 

But Roburton shook his head. 

“JT didn’t do this for money or 
for hatred of Lazar,”’ he said, looking 
them all squarely in the eyes. “I 
did it for love of a woman I shall 
never see again—but whom I have 
helped to make happy.” 

They knew whom he meant— 
Soya Kendale. 

There was a pause. Then Roburton 
went on: 

“You people had better get out 
now, We'll get back through tlic. 
passage, and you can leave the rest 
to me. I'll see that the money goes 
to the right people, and their 
‘dossiers’ too. I can deal with 
Lazar's guards and with—lLazar 
also.” 

The Bunn-lortworth Combine 
glanced at each other. Roburton 
was right—in every way. He knew 
the houses, the secrets of the place, 
the guards, the victims of the black- 
mailer—everything. He was the 
right man to wind up the thing. 

They returned along the way 
they had come—Roburton having 
switched off the current that made 
a death-trap of the electric step— 
and so went quietly out into the 
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street, four of them, as they might 
have been four revellers homeward 
bound from a card party. 

Soya Kendale was curled up on a 
big lounge in the flat fast asleep 
when they arrived home, 

She looked very sweet and pretty, 
and they had no difficulty in under- 
standing that Roburton found it easy 
to pity her first and so come to Iove 
her. 

“That man may have been a 
blackmailer’s butler,” said Smiler 
softly, ‘but he was a white man 
to-night, whatever he was yesterday 
or will be to-morrow. That’s what. 
Fetch in the old brandy, Sing 


Song.” 
The Kendales left the flat next 
morning for Paris, where they 


settled down, and a few days later 
Roburton called. 

“ Everything’s fixed,” he said 
briefly. ‘‘ I sail for New York next 
week. You'll hear no more of 
Lazar.” 

What he had done with the guards, 
with the body of the blackmailer, 
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with the ‘ dossiers,” with Lazar’s 
loot. of ‘years, and so forth, he did 
not say, Nor did the partners ask. 
He gave them the address of the 
man Talen, and this, with their 
knowledge of how Lazar was killed, 
was all they needed as a safe- 
guard against the improbable even- 
tuality of being entangled in the 
killing. 

Then he left. They never saw or 
heard of him again, © 


Some six months later they read 
in a moming paper that a curious 
subterranean passage had been dis- 
covered in Garden Square ; but there 
Was no mention of anything else, no 
“gruesome discoveries’? or ‘‘ mys- 
teries.”” 

“Well, Flood,” said Fortworth, 
summing up, ‘ whatever Roburton 
did he did thoroughly.” 

Siniler agreed. 

“Yes,” he said thoughtfully, 
teaching for the kidneys. ‘' Yes 
He was a thorough kind of man.” 

Which was true. 
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. THE RETURN 
a? OF JETHRO 


iy Guserr Davie 


‘*[ have said she comes from the East—and she loved him 


passionately !’’ he went on. 


‘“*Ves, yes!” said Jethro stowly, 


revenge?'’ 


‘and she has thought of 


‘*She has done more than think,” said Leval In an excited, low 


tone. ‘‘ She bas taken it.” 


MAN stepped lei- 
sutely from a first- 
classcompartment 
of the train as it 
reached the 
London terminus, 
Tall and lean, with 
acomplexion 
burnt to a deep brown, angular 
features, a short-clipped moustache 
that barely concealed a determincd- 
looking mouth, and eyes of a peculiarly 
light blue, he was a somewhat notice- 
able figure. He happened to be Jethro. 

He gave some dircctions to his ser- 
vant, a dark foreign-looking little man 
who had hurried to him, then lighted 
a cigarette, and strolled outside the 
station, As his glance took in the 
details of the familiar scene a quiet 
smile of satisfaction crept over his 
face. 

‘‘T seem to have got back rather 
pleasantly—no fuss, no having to talk 
before the time!’ he murmured to 
himself. 

He took a taxi, and in a short time 
had secured a comfortable suite of 
rooms. ‘Then he sent for Karra, who 
had remained behind at the station 


superintending the collection of his 
gear. The two spent the rest of the 
moming unpacking and arranging 
things to their mutual satisfaction. 

He had lunch quietly in his rooms, 
then wrote a letter or so, including 
notifications to his bankers and soli- 
citors. At length he prepared to go 
out. 

“ [suppose I may as well go through 
it now!” he said to himself, half 
regretfully. 

He made his way out into the 
street, a little undecided as to the 
direction his steps should first take. 
He was practically alone in the world, 
‘there was no one it was his imperative 
duty to see at once, and only one he 
was really anxious to meet at the first 
opportunity ; and she, he expected, 
was in America. 

He anticipated having to cross by 
next Saturday’s boat, but decided he 
would first visit the West End offices 
of some banking agents and inquire 
the whereabouts of the person in 
question, With this end in view he 
strolled quietly towards his destina- 
tion, noticing the many changes that 
had occurred in his absence. As 
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he was passing through one of the 
large residential squares his attention 
was attracted to a mansion; two or 
three luxurious cars were waiting 
outside, and a constant stream of 
tradespeople seemed to be delivering 
goods at the side entrance. 

Jethro remembered that he used to 
be acquainted with the people who 
lived there. He paused for a moment 
and spoke to a policeman. 

“Does Lord Bekton still live 
there?” he asked. 


“No, sir—he’s dead—died last 
year. Mr. Gilroy Patterson, the 
American millionaire, has got the 
place now.” 


If the man in blue had been ob- 
servant he would have noticed a 
flicker of surprise pass over his ques- 
tioner’s tanned face. He was as- 
tonished, however, to see him, after 
tendering his thanks, move quickly 
towards the house. 

Jethro mounted the steps and 
pressed the bell. 

“That chance remark saved me 
some time ; I shan’t need that trip to 
America after all!’’ he said to him- 
self, 

“Ts Miss Patterson at home?” he 
asked. 

“Ves, sir!’’ answered the man, 
ushering him in. 

Jethro pulled out a card. At the 
other end of the hall he caught sight 
of a flunkey carrying a tea-tray into 
atoom. As the door opened the sound 
of women’s voices floated towards 
him. He slipped the card back into 
his case. 

“Show me in somewhere,’ he said 
to the footman, “ and ask Miss Patter- 
son quietly if she can spare me a 
moment.” 

The man glanced at him a trifle 
curiously, and led the way to the 
library. Jethro dropped into a chair 
for a moment, then got up and 
strolled to the window. For a man 
who was in the habit of keeping an 
iron grip on himself he seemed almost 
nervous. At last he heard the sound 


of a door opening, and, turing round, 
saw Miss Patterson standing before 
him. As she recognised him she gave 
a little gasp, and the colour left her 
face. 

“Vou!” she cried in amazement. 

He came forward and gripped her 
hand. 

“T fancied you had a crowd over 
there!’ he said with a laugh, indi- 
cating the direction of the drawing- 
room. ; 

She was still looking at him in 
dazed fashion, 

“Ves, thete’s a crowd,” she said 
mechanically. Then her eyes driited 
up to his face. ‘“ But what does it all 
mean? We heard you were dead— 
more than a year ago! It was in all 
the papers—your bearers got back— 
told how you’d been attacked and 
killed!” 

He smiled grimly. 

“ Yes—they got back—they bolted 
at the start of the big fight—they 
didn’t wait to see how we turned the 
tables |” 

“ But why didn’t you send news?” 
she cried. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“T didn’t know what tale they were 
going to tell—that they’d report my 
death! Besides, I couldn’t spare any 
of the few men remaining. I'd got the 
job to go on with!” 

She looked at him quickly. 

“And you've done it—all you 
told me you were going to try for?”’ 

He nodded. 

““ Yes!” he answered simply. 

Her face lighted up. All he had 
meant to try for! She knew it had 
been the biggest task any explorer 
had ever set his hand to, and he had 
done it! 

“But even now I don’t under- 
stand—how there’s been nothing in 
the papers about your safe return?” 

He laughed. 

“T arranged matters with the cable 
operator out there, and dodged about 
generally. I don’t care much about 
shouting, you know, and people make 
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such a fuss. I arrived some three 
hours ago, and you're the first person 
to recognise me.” 

She put a hand to a chair as if to 
steady herself. 

“You came to me first?” she 
breathed. 

He looked at her steadily. 

“ Of course! I found out by chance 
chat you were here, and came right in. 
If you had been in America, I should 
have sailed by Saturday’s boat,” he 
said quietly. 

He had met her three years ago. 


After a shooting trip in the Rockies, | 


he was hurrying back to England to 
make the preparations for a start on 
his Jast expedition. She was on the 
train with her father, a successful man 
of business. Jethro was not used to 
women—he had had nothing to do 


with them: his was the life of a 


hard ma: He had observed her 
merely as a pretty girl surrounded 
by every luxury, and had dismissed 
her from his thoughts—almost con- 
temptuously. 

Then the thing had occurred; the 
express dashed into some freight cars 
tunning ahead. It wasn’t as bad as it 
might have been, but one or two of 
the carriages had been smashed, and 
there were some unpleasant sights. 
Jethro himself had his arm rather 
badly tom by a splinter, but he 
managed to lend a hand. Whilst he 
did his best, he noticed that the girl, 
unhurt herself, was moving amongst 
the injured, perfectly calm, and put- 
ting in some good work. Most of the 
women were panic-stricken, but she 
calmed them, binding up wounds and 
assisting with the children. Then, 
noticing the blood streaming from 
Jethro’s arin, she had come to him 
and deftly tied up his wound. 

Tor the first time in his life he 
admired a woman ; her Ievel-headed- 
ness and efficiencyin the emergency 
toused hisinterest to an extraordinary 
degree. -When the journey was re- 
stumed he found himself constantly 
seeking her company. He discovered 
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that a woman could be a real: com- 
panion—and he was amazed. 

In a day or so they were in New 
York and were saying ‘‘ good-bye.” 
She had wished him “ good luck” 
on his expedition, and for a moment 
he had held her hand within his. 

“ Thanks—I shall come back to 
you!’ he said, looking straight into 
her eyes, 

That was all. He was going on a 
dangerous journey and would not say 
more, But he knew that she was the 
first and only woman in the world 
for him, and as he gazed at her he 
saw that she knew too. 

And now he was back; he had got 
through and was standing before her 
again. She scemed even more beauti- 
ful than he had pictured her during 
the long lonely nights in the African 
forest. His heart thrilled at the 
thought that now he could ask her 
to be his wife. 

Then suddenly she uttered a little 
laugh. He gave a start, for there was 
something in it that jarred on him. 

“Ym sure everybody will be de- 
lighted to hear of your return,” she 
said with a smile. “‘ Now, won't you 
come into the drawing-room and 
have some tea? Father is there, and, 
besides, my friends will be simply 
delighted to be the first to ” 

He stared at her. There seemed an 
immense distance between them. He 
might have been the curate come in 
for afternoon tra. 

“No, thank you—really !’”’ he said 
slowly. “I would rather meet your 
father when there are not so many 
people about.” 

Their eyes met, He noticed that her 
grip tightened on the back of the 
chair. 

“ Well, there are a good many here 
to-day!”’ she said. There was a 
pause. “ You see, they’ve come to 
see the presents,”’ she added. 

“The presents ?”’ 

She gavea little embarrassedsmile. 

“Yes—I’m going to be married 
to-morrow!” 
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He looked straight at her. Nothing 
but the involuntary tightening of the 
muscles round his mouth told how 
hard he was hit. 

““ Ah—good! Of course, I con- 
gratulate you most heartily!” he 
said jerkily. 

“Thank you!” she said in a low 
tone. 

There was a moment’s silence. 

“ May I ask the name of the ” 
he said presently. 

“Yord Bruce Hilmont,” she an- 
swered. “Do you know him?” 

He nodded. 

“Oh, yes, I know Hilmont!’’ he 
said meditatively. ‘‘ I must call round 
and congratulate him !”’ 

He seemed to be deep in thought 
for a moment. ‘Then he roused him- 
self. 

“ Well, I mustn’t detain you,” he 
said, holding out his hand. -“ Your 
friends will vote me a nuisance. 
Good-bye |” 

“Good-bye! It was very kind of 
you to come,” she said in a light 
tone. “ I hope we shall often have the 
pleasure of meeting you when we 
have settled down.” 

“Thank you!’ he said dryly. 

And with this he got out. His expe- 
rience during the last few minutes had 
been somewhat unique. For nearly 
three years he had been thinking of 
Daphne Patterson as his future wife, 
as a girl out of the ordinary run. And 
he had returned to find she was merely 
the quite ordinary American heiress 
marrying a poverty-stricken member 
of the British aristocracy. Bruce 
Hilmont, too! He remembered him 
as a good-looking careless young man 
about town—a pleasant loafer, and 
always in debt. 

Of course, he had no causes for com- 
plaint—except at his luck! The girl 
thought he was dead—if she had 
thought about him at all—and she 
had not been bound to him. The 
thing that hurt him was that he had 
been so certain about her. 

He turned into Piccadilly and 


almost ran into a particularly ugly- 
looking man attired in a rough brown 
suit. This individual stared at him, 
then caught him suddenly by the arm. 

“Jeth, by all that’s wonderful!” 
he cried. ‘ What in Heaven’s name, 
old son!” 

Jethro gave a low laugh. He knew 
now the game was up. 

“Tt means I take a lot of doing in, 
that’s all, Can!” he remarked, wrirg- 
ing the other’s hand. 

He had known George Canvey for 
years—the man was by way of being 
a war correspondent. 

“How like you!” cried Canvey 
affectionately. ‘Here we have all 
been in mourning for you—and now 
here you are strolling down Piccadilly 
as if you weren't quite aware that the 
world would be simply dying to hear 
you're back—you humbug! But, 
thank Heaven, I've struck you first ! 
Now, quickly, old man! Before 
anyone else finds you—it’s mine !”’ 

Jethro laughed. 

“‘T suppose there’s no holding it, 
you old sinner!” 

He gave a few details of how he had 
managed to get through. Canvey 
listened eagerly, the light of battle in 
his eye. 

“ That’s enough—just at present !” 
He hailed a taxi. ‘‘ You'll mect the 
boys round at the ‘Wigwam’ to- 
night? They'll be dying for the 
story. How many nights we've 
talked you over! -So long! [ire 
Office, Fleet Street, like the devil!” 
he called out to the driver as he 
jumped in and was away. 

Jethro passed on. He spent the 
next hour or so making various pur- 
chases. Presently, coming out of a 
shop, he saw the boys running with 
the early editions of the Wire, and 
read the flaring placards :— 


CAPTAIN JETHRO SAFE. 
THRILLING STORY. 


Can had been enjoying himscli ! 
Aftcr that there was no peace. 
Everyone he met wanted him to stop 
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and tell the tale. By seven o’clock 
his arm positively ached with the 
hand-shaking. The last man to con- 
gratulate him before he retumed to 
his rooms to dress for dinner had been 
Maurice Leval, the celebrated money- 
lender. He had met him as he was 
coming out of his office in Cork 
Street. 

Jethro had fortunately no cause 
for financial dealings with Leval in 
the past, but had known him for some 
years. He had come from the East, 
and although his occupation was that 
of lending to the upper classes, he was 
no shark... He dealt fairly and was 
respected, 

' “ Well, Leval, how is it with you ?” 
Jethro asked, after receiving the usttal 
congratulations. 

“T have nothing to complain of, 
Captain Jethro!” returned the Jew 
with a smiling shrug. 

“Good—and the daughter?” 

The money-lender's face lighted up. 
Jethro remembered he had a daughter, 
a girl of extraordinary beauty, and 
to whom [eval was passionately 
attached. He jealously guarded her, 
and Jethro had been one of the 
favoured few to make her acquaint- 
ance. 

“She is well, thank .you,” he 
answered. “ And to-morrow we start 
on a holiday. She has persuaded me 
to take her back to see the old home 
at Smyrna. Do you remember how 
we first met there ?” 

Jethro nodded, then shook the 
money-lender’s hand, and returned to 
his rooms to dress for dinner. Later 


in the evening he remembered his 


promise to Canvey and went round 
to the ‘ Wigwam.” The news had 
gone round that he would be there, 
and there was a full muster of the 
members ; it was a queer collection 
of war correspondents, journalists, 
wandering artists, and travellers. As 
he came in they gave him a “ whoop ”’ 
of welcome and clustered round him. 
“ Good old Jeth!” they yelled. 
. They. meant to make him talk, but 
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they had their work cut out, for he 
hated talking about himself. 

“ Fill his glass again!’ one cried 
in despair, ‘ And to think old Can 
was lucky enough to get in first |” 

A grin spread over Canvey’s ugly 
face. 

“ The practised hand ! You'll have 
to wait for the book, my boy! 
You'll get the full story there,” he 
added mischievously, 

It was towards midnight when 
Jethro made his excuses and man- 
aged to get away. He had enjoyed 
meeting all the old crowd, but the 
edge had somehow been taken from 
his return. He meant to forget the 
girl; but when you have been 
thinking of a person practically 
‘every day for three years the habit 
isn’t easily broken. _ 

On his way home it occurred to 
him that he would just like to see 
again the nian Dapline Patterson 
was about to marry. He had heard 
that Hilmont still had rooms in 
Duke Street, so strolled round there 
on the off-chance of finding him 
at home. 

As he tumed into the street a 
large cream-coloured motor-car 
passed swiftly, and the light from a 
lamp flashed on the figure of a man 
leaning back in a corner. Jethro 
thought he recognised Hilmont, but 
as he was not sure, he continued his 
way to the address and rang the bell. 

“ Lord Hilmont is not in, sir,” the 
servant answered in reply to his 
“He was called away a 
moment or so ago, and said he would 
probably not be back for a couple of 
hours,” 

Jethro turned away and strolled 
back to his rooms, wondering vaguely 
what kind of a mission would call 
Bruce Hilmont away for a couple of 
hours at that time of night and on 
the eve of his wedding. 

The next morning he was early 
astir. A man who had accompanied 
him on the first part of his journey, 
and had gone under through fever, 
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had left some papers in his charge, 
and it was his duty to deliver these 
to his mother, who lived at Folke- 
stone. He had decided to do this as 
soon as possible, and, accordingly, a 
few minutes before ten found him 
in a taxi entering the yard at Charing 
Cross station. He secured a com- 
fortable seat in the boat express, and, 
lighting his pipe, gave himself up to 
the morning papers. 

He discovered at once that he and 
his return occupied the leading 
places—the men at the “ Wigwam ” 
had not let the grass grow under 
their feet. He glanced at the stuff, 
then turned the pages in search of 
something that to him was a little 
more interesting. 

What he found—and they were in 
every paper—were smudgy pictures 
of Daphne and Hilmont, under the 
heading “‘ To-day’s Society Wed- 
ding,” and there were full accounts 
of the gorgeous preparations that 
had been made for the ceremony, 

He smiled grimly as he noticed 
that in one or two of the papers his 
own portrait was placed within a few 
inches of that of Daphne. 

“’Pon my soul, that has the 
elements of humour in it!” he 
thought to himszltr. ‘And I was 
actually fool enough to think I was 
going to marry her right away a day. 
or so after I got back!” 

He was rather glad that he had 
an excuse to get out of town that 
day. He would stay away until the 
evening —he would find London more 
bearable when the ceremony was 
over and the happy pair had dis- 
appeared. 

Being in no hurry, he remained 
in the train and ran down to the 
harbour at Folkestone. He could 
stroll up to Mrs. Grant’s house after 
the boat had departed. 

Getting out of che train, he lighted 
a cigarette and stood watching the 
work of transferring the luggage to 
the boat. ‘The passengers had all 
filed on board when he noticed one 


come up from the lower deck and 
walk down the gangway again. 

It was Maurice Leval, the money- 
lender, and Jethro saw he was 
looking extremely worried. 

“ Ah, Leval—off on your trip to 
Smymna ? I didn’t notice you on the 
train. Where is the fascinating Made- 
moiselle Judith ?” 

“She and her maid have just. 
gone to a cabin—she is a wretched 
sailor!’’ said Leval, speaking in a 
quick, agitated tone. 

He looked at Jethro anxiously. 

“ Captain Jethro, I am in trouble ! 
I wonder whether you would let ne 
confide in you and be good cnough 
to give me the benefit of your 
advice?” He paused. “I would 
not trouble you for worlds, but the 
boat will be off in a minute... and 
it will be too late!” 

‘The man was genuinely distressed. 
Jethro, who had always liked him, 
gave him a little encouraging nod. 

“ Go ahead, Leval—quickly !” 

“Tt concerns my daughter. I 
only discovered the affair half an 
hour ago—running down on the 
train—through chance questioning. 
She seemed hysterical . . . finally 
she confessed to me what she had 
done.” The money-lender paused. 

" A love affair?’ asked Jethro. 

“ Yes—it is partly my fault! I 
introduced her to a young man of good 
family, and the acquaintance grew. 
I myself did not know how much. 
At any rate, my daughter got to love 
this man passionately —and_ she 
belongs to the East, as you know !”’ 

Jethro nodded. 

“This man was apparently only 
playing with her—or, rather, other 
circumstances were too much for him ! 
He became engaged to someoneelse— 
an American millionaire’s daughter 
—and to-day they were to be 
imartied.”’ . 

A gleam of comprehension shot into 
Jethro’s eyes. 

“Were?” he murmured. 

The Jew glanced anxiously at 
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the boat; the last of the baggage 
had been slung. 

“TI have said she comes from 
the East—and she loved him pas- 
sionately !”’ he went on. 

“Yes, yes!” said Jethro slowly, 
“and she has thought of revenge ?” 

“She has done more than think,” 
said Leval in an excited, low tone. 
“She has taken it.” 

Jethro’s eyes narrowed. 

“In the manner of the East?” he 
said in his quiet voice. 

There was a warning blast from the 
vessel's siren. 

“Quick!’’ said Jethro peremp- 
torily. 

Leval drew nearer to him and told 
him rapidly in disjointed sentences 
what had happened. Jethro listened 
attentively. 

“What's the name of this place ? ” 
he asked. 

“It’s called the Bungalow—a tiny 
little house which we use for week- 
ends—it is quite empty when we are 
not there! It lies just off the road 
at the south of Bartlett Common ! ” 

“ Bartlett Common!” repeated 
Jethro. “It’s about twenty miles 
out of town this side?” 

“Yes! Now can I do anything, 
Captain Jethro—can anything be 
done?” cried Leval anxiously. “ It’s 
no matter for the police—and who 
cowld I tell without compromising 
one or the other?” 

“Well, you've told me!” said 
Jethro suddenly, “and I'll do my 
best to help if you'll leave it all in 
my hands.” 

A look of immense relief came to 
the Jew’s face. 

“It is incredibly good of you, 
Captain Jethro!” he cried gratefully. 
He pulled out something from his 
pocket. ‘‘See, here is the key to the 
front door ; it may be of use to you |” 

Jethro pocketed the key without a 
word. There was a last blast of the 
siren. Leval caught hold of his hand. 

“T must go!: Good-bye, and a 
thousand thanks |” 
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He made a dash for the gangway 
as it was on the point of being 
removed. Jethro saw him gain the 
deck safely; then he turned and 
walked away quickly down the 
station platform. 

“Ingenuous little fiend !-” he said 
to himself meditatively. 

He stopped outside and, consulting 
his watch, made a calculation. 

“It might just be done—with 
luck!” he decided. 

He strode up to the driver of a 
waiting taxi. 

“Ts there anyone in the town you 
know who has got’ a car that can 
really move and is not afraid of 
risks ?” he asked. 

The man grinned. - 

“You want our young guv’nor, sir ! 
He’s got something that can pass 
everything on the road this way. And 
as for risks, he lives on ’em!” 

“ Take me to him as quickly as you 
can,” said Jethro, jumping into the 
taxi. 

In a few minutes he was interview- 
ing a keen-eyed young gentleman who 
was paying affectionate attention to 
a grey monster that stood in the road 
outside a garage. Jethro put forward 
a proposition that made an eager look 
spring into the young man’s eyes. As 
he listened he pulled off his overall. 
Then he ran into the garage, and a 
moment or so afterwards reappeared 
in a leather coat and cap. 

“Tucky I had her ready!” he 
cried.‘ She’s tuned up to the limit, 
In you get, sir!” 

Jethro obeyed and off they went. 
In a few minutes they were out of the 
town and whirling along the country- 
side at a rapid pace. As the car ran 
Jethro closed his eyes and thought 
over the situation. He had acted 
quickly ; he always did, and in this 
case he Had known that if he did not 
act with extraordinary quickness he 
could do nothing at all. He wondered 
now whether he would be in time. 

But the taxi-driver's faith in the 
“young guy’nor” proved to be more 
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than justified, and in almost an in- 
credibly short space of time they had 
arrived at Bartlett Common. Jethro 
stopped the car and got down. 

“Will you please wait here ? I shall 
be back in a few minutes, I expect, and 
then you'll have to make a record 
trip to town.” 

“ Right, sir!” answered the young 
man cheerily. 

He felt he was having a day after 
his own heart, 

Jethro crossed the common, and, 
presently, after a search, found the 
Bungalow. It was a pretty little 
country residence tucked away in a 
secluded comer and completely cut 
off from the outside world. He opened 
the garden gate and crossed the lawn 
in front of the house. All the blinds 
were down and the place seemed 
deserted. 

He opened the door with the key 
Leval had given him and went into 
the hall. On a hatstand he noticed 
a man’s coat and cap. He thought 
for a moment, then opened a door 
on the right and stepped into the 
toom. He looked round quickly, and 
as his eye rested on something he 
uttered a low exclamation. 

Lying on a couch, and apparently 
fast asleep, was a young man in 
evening dress. Jethro recognised 
him at once as Lord Bruce Hilmont. 
In front of the couch was a small 
table on which were two empty 
coffee cups. There were also some 
open letters in a small heap. . 

Jethro crossed to the couch and 
listened to Hilmont’s deep breathing. 
He noticed a hastily-pencilled note 
lying by the open letters. He picked 
it up and read: 


You will find all your letters as I 
promised—when you wake up. 
always wise to play with fire—JUDITH. 


He laid it down again. 

“ Quite right—not always wise!” 
he repeated meditatively. ‘“ But 
then, again, it is still less wise to 
grow hysterical afterwards and con- 
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fess what you've done to your father 
—that is, if you wish your charming 
little plan to succeed! I wonder 
whether it will take cold water to 
bring him to!” 

He pulled out his watch, and saw 
it wanted just an hour to the time 
fixed for the wedding. 

“Tt can be done, I think!” he 
said, leaning forward with the inten- 
tion of shaking the sleeping man. 

Then suddenly he drew back. A 
shaft of sunlight entering the room 
through a chink in the drawn blind 
tested on Hilmont’s face, and as 
Jethro gazed he saw the lines of 
dissipation that marked the features. 
He had not seen him during the last 
three years; he knew him to be an 
idler, but here was a new Hilmont. 

He caught sight of the letter lying 
on the top of the little heap—the 
writing was open to his gaze. It was 
dated only a few days ago, and made 
an appointment with Judith Leval— 
a letter couched in terms of love. 

And this man was going to marry 
Daphne Patterson! Jethro’s lips 
closed tightly as he thought of the 
girl’s pure face. 

He tured his head, and through 
the open door his glance rested on 
a telephone in the hall. Leval had 
to be in touch with the outside 
world even from Saturday to Mon- 
day. 

He paused irresolute for the 
monient, then suddenly he turned 
and strode out into the hall. He 
picked up the directory and studied 
it. Then he caught up the receiver. 

“32002 Mayfair !’’ he called. 

He waited patiently, then heard a 
voice. 

“Js that Mr. Gilroy Patterson’s ?” 
he asked. ‘Can I speak to Miss 
Patterson—it’s important!” he 
added after hearing the reply. 

He waited again, then suddenly he 
heard her voice. It sent a thrill 
through him. 

 Ves—who is it?’ 

“My name’s otro 1” -he began. 
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“ Ye—s?"’ came the voice a littie 
unsteadily. 

He grasped the receiver orc 
tightly. 

“T happen by a strange chance to 
have run across your future husband, 
Lord Hilmont,” he went on, speaking 
evenly with an effort. 

“ Are you at his rooms ? We have 
not been able to get on there this 
morning 1” 

““No—not at his rooms!” he 
answered. ‘ This is a little out-of- 
the-way place—twenty miles from 
town !”” ; 

He heard her gasp of astonish- 
ment. 

“"Swenty miles! What is he doing 
there? Why, the wedding is in an 
hour’s time!” 

‘““ Yes—as you say, he is due at 
the altar in an hour’s time. I found 
him, however, a minute or so back, 
sound asleep here !'” 

“Sound asleep! What does it all 
mean—please tell me ?’’ came the 
voice in a trembling tone. 

Jethro paused. 

“He was given a strong sleeping- 
draught in some coffee last night. 
. .+ No, I didn’t give it him!” he 
added with a short laugh. 

“Do you know who did?” she 
said wonderingly. 

“What does that part of the 
business matter ? ” he said in a hard 
tone. 

There was a moment’s dead silence 
at the other end of the wire. 

“Was it Judith Leval?’’ came 
with startling suddenness. 

He dropped back a pace. 

“You know?” 

‘Oh, I can guess !”’ she answered 
bitterly. ‘A kind friend told me 
about his infatuation some time ago 
—for my good ! How did she doit ?”’ 

He felt it was no good concealing 
anything since she knew so much. 

“She sent him a peremptory 
message last night, telling him she 
must see him for the last time for 
half an hour,” he replied. “ Her car 
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was waiting for him—it ran him 
down to their week-end cottage, and 
she managed to give him the dryg in 
some coffee. Then she left him and 
hurried back to town in the car— 
she is now on her way to Smyrna 
for a holiday ! The pleasing idea was 
for you to be left waiting at the 
altar, and for him to wake up too 
late with no reasonable excuse he 
could give you.” He paused. ‘“ But 
she happened to spoil the pretty 
idea. I have,a car here, and can 
wake him up and get him to town 
within the hour—unless——’ He 
broke off. 

“ Unless what ?”’ The words came 
almost inaudibly. 

“Unless you don’t happen to 
want to marry him—unless it shotdd 
happen that you were only marrying 
him because the marriage was 
atranged—not because you cared 
for him!’ he said boldly. 

He pressed the receiver hard in 
his ear. 

“JT ought to be fair to him,” he 
heard her voice, and it held the 
sound of tears. ‘“‘ I asked him when 
we became engaged if it was all 
done with, and he gave me his word 
of honour he would never see her 
again,” 

Jethro thought of the letter dated 
a few days ago. 

“Tf, after all... he kept his 
word! Do you think he did?” she 
asked. 

“No—I don’t!” 
between his teeth. 

There was another pause. 

“There is no time to lose!” he 
went on abruptly, ‘If you wish it, 
I can bring him ; if you don’t ” 

He came to a stop and listened 
hard. 

“T don't!” came at last in a low 
tone but unmistakable. “I never 
loved him—and he has not been 
true to me!” 

Jethro’s face lighted up. 

‘You mean what you say?” he 
cried. “I shallleave him here .. . 
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he will wake up . . . toolate! You 
understand ? ’” 

“T understand !’’ she whispered 
back. 

“ But it will mean more than that 
—Daphne!” he cried hoarsely. 

But he heard no more. He waited, 
called through again, but got no 
answer. He was cut off. 

He dropped the receiver, then 
strode back into the room. He looked 
down on Hilmont’s sleeping form. 

“You had your chance—-but you 
threw it away,” he said. ‘ Now 
it’s my turn.” 

He made his way out into the sun- 
shine, closing the door after him. 
Then he lighted a cigarette and 
walked back across the common to 
where the car was waiting. 

“ You can take me up to town, but 
there’s no hurry now. You can 
dawdle and not risk your licence,” 
he said with a smile. 

The “young guv’nor” 
deeply disappointed. 

“ Anyway, I can show you some 
pretty work through the traffic,” he 
said, as he started the engine. 

Jethro got back to his rooms and 
found plenty of material to distract 
his attention—if he wanted any. His 
place of retreat had been already 
discovered, and there were piles of 
letters awaiting him, but they re- 
mained unanswered for the present. 
He had something far more important 
to engage his thoughts. 

At five o’clock he sent for a news- 
paper. Opening it, he saw in big 
print :— 
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Patterson—Hilmont wedding postponed, 
Bridegroom taken suddenly ill at last 
moment. 

He read the description of the 
packed church and the waiting crowds, 
and the arrival of the news—done in 
the best ha’penny style—then laid the 
paper down. 
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“ Postpmed, eh?” he said to him- 
seli thoughtiully. 

Three days later he was talking to 
Daphne Patterson in the same room 
he had interviewed her before. She 
was looking pale, but happy. 

“T’ve had some awful scenes with 
father!”’ she was saying. ‘“‘ Lord 
Hilmont arrived the next morning 
with a lame explanation—totally 
untruthful. I told him I knew the 
truth, how he had deceived me, and 
that I should never marry him. 
Father raged—you see he wanted a 
titled son-in-law—but I was firm ; and 
now Lord Hilmont has retired to Paris. 
He at least realised my decision was 
final. So now it is all over,” she 
added with a sigh of relief. 

“You are glad?” he asked. 

“ T never loved him. I was worried 
into it, after . 

“ After what ?” he asked. 

“ Aiter the news of your death 
came,” she answered. “I didn’t 
want to marry at all—but I was 
bullied, and after a time I gave in. It 
didn’t seem worse than anything else 
—until you came back, and then ” 

He reached forward and caught 
hold of her hands. 

“Tt was awful!’’ she whispered. 
“ But it was too late ; it was no good 
showing what I felt, so I tried to make 
you think——” 

“That you looked upon me as a 
mere acquaintance casually dropping 
in!” he cried. ‘‘ And, by Jove, my 
dear, you nearly succeeded !”’ - 

She Jaughed happily, and he drew 
her towards him. 

“ Never mind—we have nothing to 
fear now!” she said softly. 

“Nothing,” he agreed, as he 
kissed her. ‘ Nothing—except the 
newspapers !”” he added dryly. 

And he was right. Taking it alto- 
gether they had rather a good time 
over the return of Jethro! 
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XLVI. 
OTHERS IN THE PARK. 

: WUHAUVELIN and 

seca? his picked escort 
had in the mean- 
while detached 
themselves from 
the main body of 
the squad. Soon 
the dull thud of 
their horses’ hoofs treading the soft 
ground came more softly—then 
more softly still as they turned into 
the wood, and the purple shadows 
seemed to enfold every sound, and 
finally to swallow them completely. 

Armand and Margucrite from the 
depth of the carriage heard Héron’s 
voice ordering his own driver now 
to take the lead. They sat quite 
still and watched, and presently the 
other coach passed them slowly on 
the road, its silhouette standing out 
ghostly and grim for a moment 
against the indigo tones of the 
distant country. 

Héron’s head, with its battered 
sugar-loaf hat, and the soiled band- 
age round the brow, was as usual 
out of the carriage window. He 
leered across at Marguerite when he 
saw the outline of her face framed 
by the window of the carriage. 
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“Say alf the prayers you have 
ever known, citizeness,’ he said 
with a loud laugh, “‘ that my friend 
Chauvelin may find Capet at the 
chiteau, or else you may take a 
last look at the open country, for you 
will not see the sun rise on it to- 
morrow. It is one or the other, you 
know.” 

She tried not to look at him: the 
very sight of him filled her with 
horror—that blotched, gaunt face of 
his, the fleshy lips, that hideous 
bandage across his face that hid one 
of his eyes | She tried not to see him 
and not to hear him laugh. 

Obviously he too laboured under 
the stress of great excitement. So 
far everything had gone well; the 
prisoner had made no attempt at 
escape, and apparently did not mean 
to play a double game. But the 
crucial hour had come, and with it 
darkness and the mysterious depths 
of the forest with their weird sounds 
and sudden flashes of ghostly lights. 
They naturally wrought on the 
nerves of a man like Héron, whose 
conscience might have been dormant, 
but whose ears were nevertheless 
filled with the cries of innocent 
victims sacrificed to his own lustful 
ambitions and to his blind, unreason- 
ing hate. 

‘He gave sharp orders to the men to 
close up round the carriages, and then 
gave the curt word of command: 
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“ En avant!” 

Marguerite could but strain her 
ears to listen. All her senses, all her 
faculties had merged into that of 
hearing, rendering it doubly keen. 
It seemed to her that she could 
distinguish the faint sound—that 
even as she listened grew fainter 
and fainter yet—of Chauvelin and 
his squad moving away rapidly into 
the thickness of the wood some 
distance already ahead. 

Close to her there was the snorting 
of horses, the clanging and noise of 
moving mounted men. Héron’s 
coach had taken the lead; she could 
near the creaking of its wheels, the 
talls of the driver urging his beasts. 

The diminished party was moving 
1t foot-pace in the darkness that 

eemed to grow denser at every 
step, and through that silence which 
was so full of mysterious sounds, 

The carriage rolled and rocked on 
its springs; Marguerite, giddy and 
overtired, lay back with closed eyes, 
her hand resting in that of Armand. 
Time, space and distance had ceased 
to be; only Death, the great Lord 
of all, had remained; he walked on 
ahead, scythe on skeleton shoulder, 
and beckoned patiently, but with a 
sure, grim hand. 

There was another halt, the coach- 
wheels groaned and creaked on their 
axles, one or two horses reared with 
the sudden drawing up of the curb. 

““ What is it now ? ”’ came Héron’s 
hoarse voice through the darkness. 

“Tt is pitch-dark, citizen,” was 
the response from ahead. ‘“‘ The 
drivers cannot see their horses’ ears. 
They want to kuow if they may 
light their lanthorns and then lead 
their horses.” 

“They can lead their horses,” 
replied Héron roughly, “but I'll 
have no lanthorns lighted. We 
don’t know what fools may be 
lurking behind trees, hoping to put 
a bullet through my head—or yours, 
sergeant—we don’t want to make a 
lighted target of ourselves—what ? 


But let the drivers lead their horses, 
and one or two of you who are 
tiding greys might dismount too 
and lead the way—the greys would 
show up perhaps in this cursed 
blackness.” 

While his orders were being 
carried out he called out once 
more : : 

“‘ Are we far now from that con- 
founded chapel ? ”’ 

“We can’t be far, citizen; the 
whole forest is not more than six 
leagues wide at any point, and we 
have gone two since we turned 
into it.” 


Hush!” Héron’s voice sud- 
denly broke in hoarsely. ‘‘ What 
was that? Silence, I say! Damn 


you—can’t you hear?” 

There was a hush—every ear 
straining to listen; but the horses 
were not still—they continued to 
champ their bits, to paw the ground, 
and to toss their heads, impatient to 
get on. Only now and again there 
would come a lull even through 
these sounds—a second or two, may- 
hap, of perfect, unbroken silence— 
and then it seemed as if right through 
the darkness a mysterious echo sent 
back those same sounds—the champ- 
ing of bits, the pawing of soft ground, 
the tossing and snorting of animals, 
human life that breathed far out 
there among the trees. - 

“It is citizen Chauvelin and his 
men,” said the sergeant after a 
while, and speaking in a whisper. 

' Silence—I want to hear,’ came 
the curt, hoarsely-whispered com- 
mand. 

Once more everyone listened, the 
men hardly daring to breathe, 
clinging to their bridles and pulling 
on their horses’ mouths, trying to 
keep them still; and again through 
the night there came like a faint 
echo which seemed to throw back 
those sounds that indicated the 
presence of men and of horses not 
very far away. 

“ Ves, it must be citizen Chauve- 
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lin,” said Héron at last; but the 
tone of his voice sounded as if he 
were anxious and only half con- 
vinced ; ‘but I thought he would be 
at the ch4teau by now.” 

“He may have had to go at foot- 
pace; it is very dark, citizen Héron,” 
remarked the sergeant. 

“En avant, then,” quoth the other ; 
“the sooner we come up with him 
the better,” 

And the squad of mounted men, 
the two coaches, the drivers and the 
advance section who were leading 
their horses slowly restarted on the 
way. The horses snorted, the bits 
and stirrups clanged, and the springs 
and wheels of the coaches creaked 
and groaned dismally as the ram- 
shackle vehicles began once more 
to plough the carpet of pine-needles 
that lay thick upon the road. 

But inside the carriage Armand 
and Marguerite held one another 
tightly by the hand. 

“It is de Batz—with his friends,” 
she whispered scarce above her 
breath. 

“De Batz?’’ he asked vaguely 
and fearfully, for in the dark 
he could not see her face, and 
as he did not understand why she 
should suddenly be talking of de 
Batz, he thought with horror that 
mayhap her prophecy anent herself 
had come true, and that her mind— 
wearied and overwrought—had 
become suddenly unhinged, 

“Yes, de Batz,’’ she replied. 
‘* Percy sent him a message, through 
me, to meet him—here. I am not 
mad, Armand,’ she added more 
calmly. ‘Sir Andrew took Percy’s 
letter to de Batz the day that we 
started from Paris.” 

“ Great God!” exclaimed Armand, 
and instinctively, with a sense of 
protection, he put his arms round his 
sister. ‘‘ Then, if Chauvelin or the 
squad is attacked—if 

“Yes,” she said calmly; “ if 
de Batz makes an attack on Chauve- 
lin, or if he reaches the chateau first 
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and tries to defend it, they will 
shoot us... Armand, and Percy.” 

“But is the Dauphin at the 
Chateau d’Ourde ?” 

“No, no! I think not.” 

“Then why should Percy have 
invoked the aid of de Batz? Now, 
when——” 

“T don't know,” she murmured 
helplessly. ‘Of course, when he 
wrote the letter he could not guess 
that they would hold us as hostages. 
He may- have thought that under 
cover of darkness and of an un- 
expected attack he might have 
saved himself had he been alone; 
but now—now that you and I are 
here Oh ! it is all so horrible, 
and I cannot understand it all.” 

“ Hark!” broke in Armand, sud- 
denly gripping her arm more tightly. 

“ Halt |” rang the sergeant’s voice 
through the night. 

This time there was no mistaking 
the sound; already it came from no 
far distance. It was the sound of a 
man running and panting, and now 
and again calling out as he ran. 

For a moment there was stillness 
in the very air, the wind itself was 
hushed between two gusts, even the 
tain had ceased its incessant patter- 
ing. Héron’s harsh voice was raised 
in the stillness. 

“ What is it now 2” he demanded. 

“A runner, citizen,”’ replied the 
sergeant, ‘“‘coming through the 
wood from the right.” 

“From the right?” and the 
exclamation was accompanied by a 
volley of oaths; ‘“‘ the direction of 
the chateau? Chauvelin has been 
attacked ; he is sending a messenger 
back to me. Sergeant—sergeant, 
close up round that coach; guard 
your prisoners as you value your 
life, and——” ; 

The rest of his words were drowned 
in a yell of such violent fury that 
the horses, already over-nervous and 
fidgety, reared in mad terror, and 
the men had the greatest difficulty 
in holding them in, For a few 
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minutes noisy confusion prevailed, 
until the men could quieten their 
quivering animals with soft words 
and gentle pattings. 

Then the troopers obeyed, closing 
trp round the coach wherein brother 
and sister sat huddled against one 
another, 

One of the men said under his 
breath : 

“ Ah! but the citizen agent knows 
how to curse ! One day he will break 
his gullet with the fury of his oaths.” 

In the meanwhile the runner had 
come nearer, always at the same 
breathless speed. 

-The next moment he was chal- 
lenged : 

“Qui va la?” 

“A friend!” he replied, panting 
and exhausted. ‘ Where is citizen 
Héron ?” 

“Here!’’ came the reply in a 
voice hoarse with passionate ex- 
citement. ‘Come up, damn you. 
Be quick!” 

“ A lanthorn, citizen,” 
one of the drivers. 

“No—no—not now. 
Where the devil are we?” 

““We are close to the chapel on 
our left, citizen,” said the sergeant. 

The runner, whose eyes were no 
doubt accustomed to the gloom, had 
drawn nearer to the carriage. 

“The gates of the ehateau,” he 
said, still somewhat breathlessly, 
‘are just opposite here on the right, 
citizen. I have just come through 
them.” 

“Speak up, man!” and Héron’s 
voice now sounded as if choked with 
passion. “Citizen Chauvelin sent 
you?” 

“Ves. He bade me tell you that 
he has gained access to the chateau, 
and that Capet is not there.” 

A series of citizen Héron’s choicest 
oaths interrupted the man’s speech. 
Then he was curtly ordered to pro- 
ceed, and he resumed his report. 

“ Citizen Chauvelin rang at the 
door of the chateau; after a while 
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he was admitted by an old servant, 
who appeared to be in charge, but 
the place seemed otherwise abso- 
lutely deserted—only ——” 

, Only what? Go on; what is 
it iad 

‘‘As we rode through the park it 
seemed to us as if we were being 
watched and followed. We heard 
distinctly the sound of horses behind 
and around us, but we could see 
nothing ; and now, when I ran back, 
again I heard ..,. There are others 
in the park to-night besides us, 
citizen,” 

There was silence after that. It 
seemed as if the flood of Héron’s 
blasphemous eloquence had spent 
itself at last. 

“ Others in the park!” And now 
his voice was scarcely above a 
whisper, hoarse and _ trembling. 
“ How many ? Could you see?” 

“No, citizen, we could not see; 
but there are horsemen lurking 
round the chateau now. Citizen 
Chauvelin took four men into the 
house with him and left the others 
on guard outside. He bade me tell 
you that it might be safer to send 
him a few more men if you could 
spare them. There are a number of 
disused farm buildings quite close 
to the gates, and he suggested that 
all the horses be put up there for the 
night, and that the men come up to 
the chateau on foot; it would be 
quicker and safer, for the darkness 
is intense.” 

Even while the man spoke the 
forest in the distance seemed to wake 
from its solemn silence, the wind on 
its wings brought sounds of life and 
movement differentfrom the prowling 
of beasts or the screeching of night- 
birds. It was the furtive advance of 
men, the quick whispers of com- 
mand, of encouragement, of the 
human animal preparing to attack 
his kind. But all in the distance still, 
all muffled, all furtive as yet. 

“Sergeant!” It was Héron’s 
voice, but it too was subdued, and 
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almost calm now ; “ can you see the 
chapel?” 

“More clearly, citizen,’’ replied 
the sergeant. ‘It is on our left ; 
quite a small building, I think.” 

“Then dismount, and walk all 

round it. See that there are no 
windows or door in the rear.” 
- There was a prolonged silence, 
during which those distant sounds 
of men moving, of furtive prepara- 
tions for attack, struck distinctly 
through the night. 

Marguerite and Armand, clinging 
to one another, not knowing what 
to think, nor yet what to fear, heard 
the sounds mingling with those 
immediately around them, and Mar- 
guerite murmured under her breath: 

“It is de Batz and some of his 
friends; but what can they do? 
What can Percy hope for now?” 

But of Percy she could hear and 
see nothing. The darkness and the 
silence had drawn their impenetrable 
veil between his unseen presence and 
her own consciousness. She could 
see the coach in which he was, but 
Héron’s hideous personality, his 
head with its battered hat and soiled 
bandage, had seemed to obtrude 
itself always before her gaze, blotting 
out from her mind even the know- 
ledge that Percy was there not fifty 
yards away from her. 

So strong did this feeling grow in 
her that presently the awful dread 
scized upon her that he was no 
longer there; that he was dead, 
worn out with fatigue and illness 
brought on by terrible privations, 
or if not dead that he had swooned, 
that he was unconscious—his spirit 
absent from his body. She remem- 
bered that frightful yell of rage and 
hate which Héron had uttered a few 
minutes ago. Had the brute vented 
his fury on his helpless, weakened 
prisoner, and stilled for ever those 
lips that, mayhap, had mocked him 
to the last ? 

Marguerite could not guess. She 
hardly knew what to hope. Vaguely, 
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when the thought of Percy lying 
dead: beside his enemy floated 
through her aching brain, she was 
almost conscious of a sense of relief 
at the thought that at least he would 
be spared the pain of the final, in- 
evitable cataclysm. 


XLVIL 


THE CHAPEL OF THE HOLY 
SEPULCHRE. 


The sergeant’s voice broke in upon 
her misery. 

The man had apparently done as 
the citizen agent had ordered, and 
had closely examined the little 
building that stood on the left—a 
vague, black mass more dense than 
the surrounding gloom. 

“Tt is all solid stone, citizen,” he 
said; “iron gates in front, closed 
but not locked, rusty key in the lock, 
which turns quite easily ; no win- 
dows or door in the rear.” 

“You are quite sure?” 

“Quite certain, citizen; it is 
plain, solid stone at the back, and 
the only possible access to the 
interior is through the iron gate in 
front.” 

“ Good.” 

Marguerite could only just hear 
Héron speaking to the sergeant. 
Darkness enveloped every form and 
deadened every sound. Even the 
harsh voice which she had learned 
to loathe and to dread sounded 
curiously subdued and unfamiliar. 
Héron no longer scemed inclined to 
storm, to rage, or to curse. The 
momentary danger, the thought of 
failure, the hope of revenge, had 
apparently cooled his temper, 
strengthened his determination, and 
forced his voice down to a little 
above a whisper. He gave his orders 
clearly and firmly, and the words 
came to Marguerite on the wings of 
the wind with strange distinctness, 
borne to her ears by the darkness 
itself, and the hush that lay over the 
wood, 
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Take half a dozen men with you, 
sergeant,” she heard him say, ‘' and 
join citizen Chauvelin at the chateau. 
You can stable your horses in the 
farm buildings close by, as he sug- 
gests, and run to him on foot. You 
and your men should quickly get 
the best of a handful of midnight 
prowlers; you.are well armed and 
they only civilians. Tell citizen 
Chauvelin that I in the meanwhile 
will take care of our prisoners. The 
Englishman I shall put in irons and 
lock up inside the chapel, with five 
men under the command of your 
corporal to guard him, the other two 
I will drive nryself straight to Crécy 
with what is leftof the escort, You 
understand ?’” 

“Yes, citizen,” 

“We may not reach Crécy until 
two hours after midnight, but 
directly I arrive I will send citizen 
Chauvelin further reinforcements, 
which, however, I hope may not 
prove necessary, but which will 
reach him in the early morning. 
Even if he is seriously attacked, he 
can, with the fourteen men he will 
have with him, hold out inside the 
castle through the night. Tell bim 
also that at dawn the two prisoners 
who will be with me will be shot in 
the courtyard of the guard-house at 
Crécy, but that whether he has got 
hold of Capet or not he had best pick 
up the Englishman in the chapel in 
the morning and bring him straight 
to Crécy, where I shall be awaiting 
him ready to return to Paris. You 
understand ? ” 

“ Yes, citizen.” 

“Then repeat what I said.” 

“Tam to take six men with me to 
reinforce cit:zeu Chauvelin now.” 

“ Ves,” 

“And you, citizen, will drive 
straight back to Crécy, and will send 
us further reinforcements from there, 
which will reach us in the early 
morning.” 

cfs Yes.”’ 

“We are to hold the chateau 


against those unknown marauders 
if necessary until the reinforcements 
come from Crécy. Having routed 
them, we return here, pick up the 
Englishman whom you will have 
locked up in the chapel under 
a strong guard commanded by 
Corporal Cassard, and join you 
forthwith at Crécy.” 

“ This, whether citizen Chauvelin 
has got hold of Capet or not.” 

“Yes, citizen, J understand,” 
concluded the sergeant imperturb- 
ably ; ‘‘and I amalso to tell citizen 
Chauvelin that the two prisoners 
will be shot at dawn in the courtyard 
of the guard-house at Crécy.” 

“Yes, That is all. Try to find 
the leader of the attacking party, 
and bring him along to Crécy with 
the Englishman; but unless they 
are in very small numbers do not 
trouble about the others. Now en 
avant; citizen Chauvelin might be 
glad of your help. And—stay— 
order all the men to dismount, and 
take the horses out of one of the 
coaches, then let the men you are 
taking with vou each lead a horse, or 
even two, and stable them all in the 
farm butildings. I shall not need them, 
and could not spare any of my men 
for the work later on. Remember 
that, above all, silence is the order. 
When you are ready to start, come 
back. to me bere.” 

The sergeant moved away, and 
Marguerite heard him transmitting 
the citizen agent’s orders to the 
soldiers. The dismounting was 
carried on in wonderful silence—for 
silence had been one of the principal 
commands—only one or two words 
reached her ears. 

“ First section. and first half of 
second section fall in, right wheel. 
First section each take two horses on 
the lead. Quietly now there ; don’t 
tug at his bridle—let him go.” 

And after that a simple report.: 

“ All ready, citizen !’’ 

“Good!” was the response. “‘ Now 
detail your corporal and two men to 
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come here to me, so that we may 
put the Englishman in irons, and 
take him at once to the chapel, and 
four men to stand guard at the doors 
of the other coach.” 

The necessary orders were given, 
and after that there came the curt 
command : 

“En avani!” 

The sergeant, with his squad and 
all the horses, was slowly moving 
away in the night. The horses’ hoofs 
hardly made a noise on the soft carpet 
of pine-needles and of dead fallen 
leaves, but the champing of the bits 
was of course audible, and now and 
then the snorting of some poor, tired 
horse longing for its stable. 

Somehow in Marguerite’s fevered 
mind this departure of a squad of 
men seemed like the final flitting of 
her last hope; the slow agony of 
the familiar-sounds, the retreating 
horses and soldiers moving away 
amongst the shadows, took on a 
weird significance. Héron had given 
his last orders. Percy, helpless and 
probably unconscious, would spend 
the night in that dank chapel, while 
she and Armand would be taken 
back to Crécy, driven to death like 
some insentient animals to the 
slaughter. 

When the grey dawn first began 
to peep through the branches of the 
pines Percy would be led back to 
Paris and the guillotine, and she and 
Armand would be sacrificed to the 
hatred and revenge of brutes. 

The end had come, and there was 
nothing more to be done. Struggling, 
fighting, scheming could be of no 
avail now; but she wanted to get 
to her husband; she wanted to be 
near him now that death was so 
imminent both for him and for 
her. 

She tried to envisage it all, quite 
calmly, just as she knew that Percy 
would wish her to do. The inevitable 
end was there, and she would not 
give to these callous wretches here 
the gratuitous spectacle of a despair- 
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ing woman fighting blindly against 
an adverse Fate. 

But she wanted to go to her hus- 
band. She felt that she could face 
death more easily on the morrow if 
she could but see him once, if she 
could but look once more into the 
eyes that had mirrored so much 
enthusiasm, such absolute vitality 
and whole-hearted self-sacrifice, and 
stich an intensity of love and passion ; 
if she could but kiss once more those 
lips that had smiled through life, 
and would smile, she knew, even in 
the face of death. 

She tried to open the carriage 
door, but it was held from without, 
and a harsh voice cursed her, 
ordering her to sit still. 

But she could lean out of the 
window and strain her eyes to see. 
‘They were by now accustomed to 
the gloom, the dilated pupils taking 
in pictures of vague forms moving 
like ghouls in the shadows. The 
other coach was not far, and she 
could hear Héron’s voice, still sub- 
dued and calm, and the curses of 
the men. But not a sound from 
Percy. 

“YT think the prisoner is un- 
conscious,” she heard one of the 
men say. 

“Lift him out of the carriage, 
then,”’ was Héron’s curt command ; 
“and you go and throw open the 
chapel gates.” 

Marguerite saw it all. The move- 
ment, the crowd of men, two vague, 
black forms lifting another one, 
which appeared heavy and inert, out 
of the coach, and carrying it stagger- 
ing up towards the chapel. 

Then the forms disappeared, swal- 
lowed up by the more dense mass of 
the little building, merged in with 
it, immovable as the stone itself. 

Only a few words reached her now. 

“ He is unconscious.” 

“Leave him there, then; 
not move!” 

‘‘ Now close the gates !”’ 

There was a loud clang, and Mar- 
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guerite gave a piercing scream. 
She tore at the handle of the carriage 
door. 

“ Armand, Armand, go. to him!” 
she cried; and all her self-control, 
all her enforced calm, vanished in an 
outburst of wild, agonising passion. 
“Tet me get to him, Armand! 
This is the end; get me to him, in 
the name of God!” 

“Stop that woman screaming,” 
came Héron’s voice clearly through 
the night. “ Put her and the other 
prisoner in irons—quick | ”’ 

But while Marguerite expended 
her feeble strength in a mad, 
pathetic effort to reach her husband, 
even now at this last hour, when all 
hope was dead and Death was so 
nigh, Armand had already wrenched 
the carriage door from the gasp of 
the soldier who was guarding it. 
He was of the South, and knew the 
trick of charginlg an unsuspecting 
adversary with head thrust forward 
like a bull inside a ring. Thus he 
knocked one of the soldiers down 
and made a quick rush for the chapel 
gates. 

The men, attacked so suddenly 
and in such complete darkness, did 
not wait for orders. They closed in 
round Armand; one man drew his 
sabre and hacked away with it in 
aimless rage. 

But. for the moment he evaded 
them all, pushing his way through 
them, not heeding the blows that 
came on him from out the darkness. 
At last he reached the chapel. With 
one bound he was at the gate, his 
numb fingers. fumbling for the lock, 
which he could not see. 

It was: a vigorous blow from 
Héron’s fist that brought him at last 
to his knees, and even then his hands 
did not relax their hold; they 
gripped the ornamental scroll of the 
gate, shook the gate itself in its rusty 
hinges, pushed and pulled with the 
unreasoning strength of despair. 
He had a sabre cut across his brow, 
and the blood flowed in a warm, 


trickling stream down his face. 
But of this he was unconscious ; 
all that he wanted, all that he was 
striving for with agonising heart- 
beats and cracking sinews, was to 
get to his friend, who was lying 
in there unconscious, abandoned— 
dead, perhaps. ; 

“ Curse you,” struck Héron’s voice 
close to his ear. ‘‘ Cannot some ol 
you stop this raving maniac? ”’ 

Then it was. that the heavy blow 
on his head caused him a sensation 
of sickness, and he fell on his knees, 
still gripping the ironwork. 

Stronger hands than his were 
forcing him to loosen. his hold ; 
blows that hurt terribly rained on 
his numbed fingers; he felt himself 
dragged away, carried like ar. inert 
mass further and further frei. that 
gate which he would have given his 
lifeblood to force open. 

And Marguerite heard all this 
from the inside of the coach where 
she was imprisoned as effectually as 
was Percy's unconscious body inside 
that dark chapel. She could hear 
the noise and scramble, and Héron’s 
hoarse commands, the swift sabre 
strokes as they cut through the air. 

Already a trooper had clapped 
irons on her wrists, two others held 
the carriage doors. Now Armand 
was lifted back into the coach, and 
she could not even help to make him 
comfortable, though as he was lifted 
in she heard him feebly moaning. 
Then the carriage doors were banged 
to again. 

“Do not allow either of the pri- 
soners out again, on peril of your 
lives!” came with a | vigorous curse 
from Héron. 

After which there was a moment's 
silence; whispered commands came 
spasmodically in deadened sound 
to her ear. 

* Will the key turn?” 

“ Ves, citizen.” 

‘ All secttre ?” 

“Yes, citizen. 
groaning.” 


The prisoner is 
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“ Let him groan.” 

“ The empty coach, citizen ? ? The 
horses haye been taken out.” 

“Leave it standing where it is, 
then; citizen Chauvelin will need 
it in the moraing.” 

“ Armant,” whispered Marguerite 
inside the coach, ‘‘did you see 
Percy?” 


. “It was so dark,’ murmured 


Armand feebly ; “ but I saw him, 


just inside the gates, where they had 
laid him down. I heard him groaning. 
Oh, my God!” 

“Hush, dear!’’ she said. ‘‘ We 
can do nothing more, only die, as he 
lived, bravely and with a smile on 
our lips, in memory of him.” 

“ Number 35 is wounded, citizen,’ 
said one of the men. 

“ Curse the fool who did the mis- 
chief,’ was the placid response. 
“ Leave him here with the guard.” 

“ How many of you are there left, 
then?” asked the same voice a 
moment later. 

‘“‘ Only two, citizen, if one whole 
section remains with me at the 
chapel door, and also the wounded 
man.” 

“ Two are enough for me, and five 
ate not too many at the chapel door.” 
And Héron’s coarse, cruel laugh 
echoed against the stone walls of the 
little chapel. “‘ Now then, one of 
you get into the coach, and the other 
go to the horses’ heads; and re- 
member, Corporal Cassard, that you 
and your men who stay here to guard 
that chapel door are answerable to 
the whole nation with your lives for 
the safety of the Englishman.” 

The carriage door was thrown 
open, and a soldier stepped in and 
sat down opposite Marguerite and 
Armand, Héron in the meanwhile 
was apparently scrambling up the 
box. Marguerite could hear him 
muttering curses as he groped for 
the teins, and finally gathered them 
into his hand. 

The springs of the coach creaked 
and groaned as the vehicle slowly 
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swung round; the wheels ploughed 
deeply through the soft carpet of 
dead leaves. 

Marguerite felt Armand’s inert 
body leaning heavily against her 
shoulder. 

“Are you in pain, dear?” she 
asked softly. 

He made no reply, and she thought 
that he had fainted. It was better 
so; at least the next dreary hours 
would flit by for him in the blissful 
state of unconsciousness. Now at 
last the heavy carriage began to 
move more evenly. The soldier at 
the horses’ heads was stepping along 
at a rapid pace. 

Marguerite would have given much 
even now to look back once more at 
the dense black mass—blacker and 
denser than any shadow that had 
ever descended before on God's 
earth—which held between its cold, 
cruel walls all that she loved in the 
world. 

But her wrists were fettered by the 
irons, which cut into her flesh when 
she moved. She could no longer 
lean out of the window, and she could 
not even hear, The whole forest was 
hushed, the wind was lulled to rest ; 
wild beasts and night-birds were 
silent and still. And the wheels of 
the coach creaked in the ruts, 
bearing Marguerite with every turn 
further and further away from the 
man who lay helpless in the chapel of 
the Holy Sepulchre. 


XLVIII. 
THE WANING MOON. 


Armand had wakened from his 
attack of faintness, and brother and 
sister sat close to one another, 
shoulder touching shoulder. That 
sense of nearness was the one tiny 
spark of comfort to both of them 
on this dreary, dreary way. 

The coach had lumbered on 
unceasingly since all eternity—so it 
seemed to them both. Once there 
had been a brief halt, when Héron’s 
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rough voice had ordered the soldier 
at the horses’ heads to climb on 
the box beside him, and once—it 
had been a very little while ago-—a 
terrible cry of pain and terror had 
rung through the stillness of the 
night. Immediately after that the 
horses had been put at a more rapid 
pace, but it had seemed to Mar- 
guerite as if that one cry of pain 
had been repeated by several others 
which sounded more feeble and soon 
appeared to be dying away in the 
distance behind. 

The soldier who sat opposite to 
them must have heard the cry too, 
for he jumped up, as if wakened 
from sleep, and put his head out of 
the window. 

“ Did you hear that cry, citizen ? ” 
he asked. 

But only a curse answered him, and 
a peremptory command not to lose 
sight of the prisoners by poking his 
head out of the window. 

“Did you hear the cry ?”’ asked 
the soldier of Marguerite as he made 
haste to obey. 

“Yes! What could it be?’ she 
murmured, 

“It seems dangerous to drive so 
fast in this darkness,” muttered the 
soldier, 

After which remark he, with the 
stolidity peculiar to his kind, figura- 
tively shrugged his shoulders, 
detaching himself, as it were, of the 
whole affair. 

“We should be out of the forest 
by now,” he remarked in an under- 
tone a little while later; ‘‘ the way 
seemed shorter before.” 

Just then the coach gave an un- 
expected lurch to one side, and after 
much groaning and creaking of axles 
and springs it came to a standstill, 
and the citizen agent was heard 
cursing loudly and then scrambling 
down from the box. 

The next moment the carriage- 
door was pulled open from without, 
and the harsh voice called out 
peremptorily : 


" Citizen soldier, here—quick !— 
quick |—curse you !—we’ll have one 
of the horses down if you don’t 
hurry!” 

The soldier struggled to his feet; 
it was never good to be slow in 
obeying the citizen agént’s com- 
mands. He was half-asleep and no 
doubt numb with cold and long 
sitting still; to accelerate his move- 
ments he was suddenly gripped by 
the arm and dragged incontinently 
out of the coach. 

Then the door was slammed to 
again, either by a rough hand or a 
sudden gust of wind, Marguerite 
could not tell; she heard a cry of 
rage and one of terror, and Héron’s 
raucous curses. She cowered in the 
corner of the carriage with Armand’s 
head against her shoulder, and tried 
to close her ears to all those hideous 
sounds. 

Then suddenly all the sounds were 
hushed and all around everything 
becaine perfectly calm and still—so 
still that at first the silence oppressed 
her with a vague, nameless dread. 
It was as if Nature herself had 
paused, that she might listen; and 
the silence became more and more 
absolute, until Marguerite could hear 
Armand’s soft, regular breathing 
close to her ear. 

The window nearest to her was 
open, and as she leaned forward with 
that paralysing sense of oppression 
a breath of pure air struck full upon 
her nostrils and brought with it a 
briny taste as if from the sea. 

It was not quite so dark; and 
there was a sense as of open country 
stretching out to the limits of the 
horizon. Overhead a vague greyish 
light suffused the sky, and the wind 
swept the clouds in great rolling 
banks right across that light. 

Marguerite gazed upward with a 
more calm feeling that was akin to 
gratitude. That pale light, though 
so wan and feeble, was thrice wel- 
come after that inky blackness 
wherein shadows were less dark than 
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the lights. She watched eagerly the 
bank of clouds driven by the dying 
gale. ' 

The light grew brighter and 
faintly golden, now the banks of 
clouds—storm-tossed and fleecy— 
raced past one another, parted and 
reunited like veils of unseen giant 
dancers waved by hands that 
controlled infinite space—advanced 
and rushed and slackened specd 
again—united and finally tore 
asunder to reveal the waning moon, 
honey-coloured and mysterious, 
rising as if from an invisible ocean 
far away. 

The wan pale light spread over 
the wide stretch of country, throwing 
over it as it spread dull tones of 
indigo and of blue. Here and there 
sparse, stunted trees with fringed 
gaunt arms bending to prevailing 
winds proclaimed the neighbour- 
hood of the sea. 

Marguerite gazed on the picture 
which the waning moon had so 
suddenly revealed; but she gazed 
with eyes that knew not what they 
saw. The moon had risen on her 
right—there lay the east—and the 
coach must have been travelling due 
north, whereas Crécy .. . 

In the absolute silence that 
teigned she could perceive from far, 
very far away, the sound of a church 
clock striking the midnight hour; 
and now it seemed to her super- 
sensitive senses that a firm footstep 
was treading the soft earth, a foot- 
step that drew nearer—and then 
nearer still. 

Nature did pause to listen. The 
wind was hushed, the night-birds in 
the forest had gone to rest. Mar- 
guerite’s heart beat so fast that its 
throbbings choked her, and a dizzi- 
ness clouded her consciousness. 

But through this state of torpor 
she heard the opening of the carriage 
door, she felt the ontush of that 
pure, briny air, and she felt a long, 
burning kiss upon her hands. 

She thought then that she was 
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really dead, and that God in His 
infinite love had opened to her the 
outer gates of Paradise. 

“My love!” she murmured. 

She was leaning back in the car- 
riage and her eyes were closed, but 
she felt that firm fingers removed 
the irons from her wrists, and that 
a pair of warm lips were pressed 
there in their stead. 

“There, little woman, that’s 
better so—is it not? Now let me 
get hold of poor old Armand!” 

It was Heaven, of course, else 
how could earth hold such heavenly 
joy ? 

“Perey!” exclaimed Armand in 
an awed voice. 

“Hush, dear!’’ murmured Mar- 
guerite feebly ; ‘‘ we are in Heaven, 
you and I——” 

Whereupon a ringing laugh woke 
the echoes of the silent night. 

“In Heaven, dear heart!” And 
the voice had a delicious earthly 
ring in its whole-hearted merri- 
ment. ‘ Please God, you'll both be 
at Portel with me before dawn.” 

Then she was indeed forced to 
believe, She put out her hands and 
groped for him, for it was dark 
inside the carriage ; she groped, and 
felt his massive shoulders leaning 
actoss the body of the coach, while 
his fingers busied themselves with 
the irons on Armand’s wrist. 

“Don’t touch that brute’s filthy 
coat with your dainty fingers, dear 
heart,” he said gaily. ‘‘ Great Lord | 
I have worn that wretch’s clothes 
for over two hours; I feel as if the 
dirt had penetrated to my bones.” 

Then with that gesture so habitual 
to him he took her head between his 
two hands, and drawing her to him 
until the wan light from without 
lit up the face that he worshipped, 
he gazed his fill into her eyes. 

She could only see the outline of 
his ‘head silhouetted against the 
wind-tossed sky; she could not see 
his eyes, nor his lips, but she felt 
his nearness, and the happiness 
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of that almost caused her to 
swoon. 

“Come out into the open, my 
lady fair,” he murmured, and though 
she could not see, she could feel that 
he smiled; ‘‘ let God’s pure air blow 
through your hair and round your 
dear head. Then, if you can walk 
so far, there’s a small half-way house 
close by here. I have knocked up the 
none too amiable host. You and 
Armand could have half an hour's 
rest there before we go further on 
our way.” 

“But you, 
safe?” 

“Yes, m’dear, we are all of us 
safe until morning—time enough to 
reach Le Portel, and to be aboard 
the Day-Dream before mine amiable 
friend M. Chambertin has discovered 
his worthy colleague lying gagged 
and bound inside the chapel of the 
Holy Sepulchre. By Gad! how old 
Heron will curse—the moment he 
can open his mouth!” 

He half helped, half lifted her out 
of the carriage. The strong pure air 
suddenly rushing right through to 
her lungs made her feel faint, and 
she almost fell. But it was good to 
feel herself falling, when one pair of 
arms amongst the millions on the 
earth were there to receive her. 

‘“‘Can you walk, dear heart?” he 
asked. ‘‘Lean well on me—it is 
not far, and the rest will do you 
good.” 

“ But you, Percy 

He laughed, and the most complete 
joy of living seemed to resound 
through that laugh. Her arm was in 
his, and for one moment he stood 
still while his eyes swept the far 
reaches of the country, the mellow 
distance still wrapped in its mantle 
of indigo, still untouched by the 
mysterious light of the waning moon. 

He pressed her arm against his 
heart, but his right hand was 
stretched out towards the black 
wall of the forest behind him, 
towards the dark crests of the pines 


Percy ?—are you 
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in which the dying wind sent its 
last mournful sighs. 

“Dear heart,” he said, and his 
voice quivered with the intensity of 
his excitement, ‘‘ beyond the stretch 
of that wood, from far away over 
there, there are cries and moans of 
anguish that come to my ear even 
now. But for you, dear, I would 
cross that wood to-night and re-enter 
Paris to-morrow. But for you, dear— 
but for you,’’ he reiterated earnestly 
as he pressed her closer to him, for a 
bitter cry had risen to her lips. 

She went on in silence. Her 
happiness was great—as great as 
was her pain. She had found him 
again, the man whom she wor- 
shipped, the husband whom she 
thought never to see again on earth. 
She had found him, and not even 
now—not after those terrible weeks 
of misery and suffering unspeakable 
—could she feel that love had tri- 
umphed over the wild, adventurous 
spirit, the reckless enthusiasm, the 
ardour of self-sacrifice. 


. XLIX, 
THE LAND OF ELDORADO, 


It seems that in the pocket of 
Héron’s coat there was a letter-case 
with some few hundred francs. It 
was amusing to think that the 
brute’s money helped to bribe the 
ill-tempered keeper of the half-way 
house to receive guests at midnight, 
and to ply them well with food, 
drink, and the shelter of a stuffy 
coffee-room. 

Marguerite sat silently beside her 
husband, her hand in his. Armand, 
opposite to them, had both elbows 
on the table. He looked pale and 
wan, with a bandage across his fore- 
head, and his glowing eyes were 
testing on his chief. 

“ Yes | you demmed young idiot,” 
said Blakeney merrily, ‘‘ you nearly 
upset my plan in the end, with your 
yelling and screaming outside the 
chapel gates,” 
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“1 wanted to get to you, Percy. 
I thought those brutes had got you 
there inside that building.” 

“ Not they!” he exclaimed. “ It 
was my friend Héron whom they 
had trussed and gagged, and whom 


my amiable friend M. Chambertin. 


will find in there to-morrow morning. 
By Gad! I would go back if only 
for the pleasure of hearing Héron 
curse when first the gag is taken 
from his mouth.” 

“‘ But how was it all done, Percy ? 
And there was de Batz——’” 

‘De Batz, was part of the scheme 
I had planned for mine own escape 
before I knew that those brutes 
meant to take Marguerite and you 
as hostages for my good behaviour, 
What I hoped then was that under 
cover of a tussle or a fight I could 
somehow or other contrive to slip 
through their fingers. It was a 
chance, and you know my belief in 
bald-headed Fortune, with the one 
solitary hair. Well, I meant to grab 
that hair; and at the worst I could 
but die in the open and not caged-in 
that awful hole like some noxious 
vermin. I knew that de Batz would 
rise to the bait. I told him in my 
letter that the Dauphin would be 
at the Chateau d’Ourde this night, 
but that I feared the revolutionary 
Government had got wind of this 
fact, and were sending an armed 
escort to bring the lad away. This 
letter Ffoulkes took to him; I knew 
that he would make a vigorous effort 
to get the Dauphin into his hands, 
and that during the scuffle that one 
hair on Fortune’s head would for 
one second only, mayhap, come 
within my reach. I had so planned 
the expedition that we were bound 
to arrive at the forest of Boulogne 
by nightfall, and night is always a 
useful ally. But at the guard-house 
of the Rue Ste. Anne I realised for 
the first time that those brutes had 
pressed me into a tighter corner 
than I had pre-conceived.” 

He paused, and once again that 
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look of recklessness swept over his 
face, and his eyes—still hollow and 
circled—shone with the excitement 
of past memories. 

“IT was such a weak, miserable 
wretch, then,” he said, in answer to 
Marguerite’s appeal, ‘I had to try 
and build up séme strength, when 
—Heaven forgive me for the sacri- 
lege—I had unwittingly risked your 
precious life, dear heart, in that 
blind endeavour to save mine own. 
By Gad! it was no easy task in that 
jolting vehicle with that noisome 
wretch beside me for sole company ; 
yet I ate and I drank and I slept 
for three days and two nights, until 
the hour when in the darkness I 
struck Héron from behind, half- 
strangled him first, then gagged him, 
and finally slipped into his filthy 
coat and put that loathsome bandage 
across my head, and his battered hat 
above it all. The yell he gave when 
first I attacked him made every 
horse rear—you must remember it 
—the noise effectually drowned our 
last scuffle in the coach. Chauvelin 
was the only man who might have 
suspected what had occurred, but 
he had gone on ahead, and _ bald- 
headed Fortune had passed by me, 
and I had managed to grab its one 
hair. After that it was all quite 
easy. ‘The sergeant and the soldiers 
had seen very little of Héron and 
nothing of me; it did not take a 
great effort to deceive them, and 
the darkness of the night was my 
most faithful friend. His raucous 
voice was not difficult to imitate, and 
darkness always muffles and changes 
every tone. Anyway, it was: not 
likely that those loutish soldiers 
would even remotely suspect the 
trick that was being played on them. 
The citizen agent's orders were 
promptly and implicitly obeyed. 
The men never even thought to 
wonder that after insisting on an 
escort of twenty he should drive off 
with two prisoners and only two 
men to guard them. If they did 
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wonder, it was not theirs to question. 
Those two troopers are spending an 
uncomfortable night somewhere in 
the forest of Boulogne, each tied to 
a tree, and some two leagues apart 
one from the other. And now,” he 
added gaily, “en voiture, my fair 
lady ; and you, too, Armand. ‘Tis 
seven leagues to Le Portel, and we 
must be there before dawn.” 

“Sir Andrew’s intention was to 
make for Calais first, there to open 
communication with the Day-Dream 
and then for Le Portel,’’ said Mar- 
guerite; ‘‘after that he meant to 
strike back for the Chateau d’Ourde 
in search of me.” 

“Then we'll still find him at 
Le Portel—iI shall know how to lay 
hands. on him; but you two must 
get aboard the Day-Dream at once, 
for I‘foulkes and I can always look 
after ourselves.” 

It was one hour after midnight 
when—trefreshed with food and rest 
—Marguerite, Armand and Sir Percy 
left the half-way house. Marguerite 
was standing in the doorway ready 
to go. Percy and Armand had gone 
ahead to bring the coach along. 


“Percy,” whispered Armand, 
“Marguerite does not know ?”’ 

“Of course she does not, you 
young fool,’”’ retorted Percy lightly. 
“Tf you try and tell ber I think 
I would smash your head.” 

“But you ’ said the young 
man with sudden vehemence ; “ can 
you bear the sight of me? My God ! ! 
when I think 

“ Don’t think, my good Armand— 
not of that anyway. Only think of 
the woman for whose sake you com- 
mitted a crime—if she is pure and 
good, woo her and win her—not jist 
now, for it were foolish to go back 
to Paris after her, but anon, when 
she comes to England and all these 
past days are forgotten—then love 
her as much as you can, Armand. 
Learn your lesson of love better 
than I have learnt mine; do not 
cause Jeanne Lange those tears of 
anguish which my mad spirit brings 
to your sister’s eyes. You were right, 
Armand, when you said that I do 
not know how to love!” 

But on board the Day-Dream, 
when all danger was past, Mar- 
guerite felt that he did. 


THE END. 
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2 
PEEP 0’ 


7 J 
DAY 


OvER the shadowy mountains of grey 

Sleepity: stumbling comes Little-Boy-Day. 

Filled are his arms with pale petals of rose— 
Crimson and gold—which he spills as he goes. 

He blows out the Moon and screws up the Sun, 
And switches off each little star one by one. 

Then he scatters his rose-leaves all over the Sea, 
And drapes with a rainbow each dew-glist‘ning tree, 


Across the blue bay he chases old Night— 

With sharp golden arrows he puts her to flight ; 

He trails silver ribands o’er many a stream, 

All sparkling like diamonds they shimmer and gleam. 

A bright duck's-egg green he paints the red sky, 

And the White Cock jumps up and proclaims “ Day is nigh *; 
Then he orders the thrushes their loudest to sing, 

Songs about snowdrops and weddings and Spring. 


LOUISE GEORGINA STEWART. 
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14 Acacia 
Terrace Mrs. Sib- 
blebourne was 
giving a progres- 
sive whist party. 

There were 
twenty-one per- 
sons in the 
drawing - room — rather inconveni- 
ently crowding it—twenty of them 
playing whist at the five extem- 
porised card-tables, and Joan, sitting 
by herself at a table in the middle. 
Joan was resplendent in a cream 
satin party dress, with a row of corals 
round her gipsy-brown neck, and 
berry-red ribbon tying her pigtail of 
dead-black hair. She had rather an 
inscrutable face, had Joan; enrapt 
and a trifle sullen when, as now, she 
was mentally absorbed, but capable 
of an extraordinary liveliness and 
vitality when her feelings were agree- 
ably stirred. Her hair, parted in fhe 
middle, made a triangle of her fore- 
head. She was drawing faces, her 
head bent down, one knee crossed 
over the other—miniature and un- 
recognisable caricatures of the 
various guests, on the back of a 
spare score-card. Her duty in the 
proceedings was to strike a bell when 
a “hand” was finished, as a signal 
that the players might ‘‘ move.” 
And as they moved, pushing by each 
other with a babble of talk and 
laughter, Joan drew up her feet under 
her chair to prevent their being 
trodden upon. 

She was feeling rather bored. 

There were no other young people 
there—not whom Joan would have 
called young. There were four young 
men of twenty who would have liked 


to have been mistaken for thirty, 
and five young ladies of thirty who 
would have liked to have been 
mistaken for twenty. The rest were 
mere aunts and uncles—common- 
place married people, who took 
curiously little notice of each other 
whenever they chanced to meet at 
the same table. 

Mrs. Sibblebourne was also playing 
{having a reliable housemaid and 
cook at ‘the time),.as, too, were 
Cynthia, her other daughter, and 
Donald Cozens, Cynthia’s fiancé. 
Cynthia was a pale, slim, subdued 
girl, who could flash out surprisingly 
on occasion; and Donald Cozens 
was moonlike and sallow, with gold- 
timmed spectacles, and with an 
unadulterated good opinion of him- 
self. He was “ independent,” having 
recently inherited money, and was 
considered the catch of the suburban 
circle, : 
But Joan often wondered at 
Cynthia. 

- A ring at the front door bell made 
Joan look up with interest, secretly 
hoping it might be someone nice who 
had called, someone who would 
introduce a very desirable diversion 
into the tedium of her evening. 
Slipping out of the room, she ap- 
peared in the outer hall just as 
Richards was crossing it to open the 
door, A man’s voice asked if Mrs. 
Sibblebourne were at home, and, 
receiving an afhrmative reply, he 
stepped inside. He was a big, over- 
coated figure, with a clean-shaven, 
sun-tanned face, and noticeably good 
lips and eyes. Joan stood looking at 
him in an odd suspension of move- 
nient. Then, with a sudden trans- 
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formation of her expression, she ran 
towards him, crooning out “ O—h!” 
under her breath. 

She sprang up and hugged his 
neck. She clung to him and kissed 
him. 

“Jim!” she said. “Oh, Jim!” 

“You didn’t expect to see me,” 
he laughed, when her exuberance had 
partly subsided, 

“Qh!” she said. And then, 
“Dear, dear Jim!” She linked her 
fingers over his arm and dragged 
him towards the drawing-room. 
“We're giving a whist drive. And 
there’s a lovely cold supper laid in 
the dining-room—jellies and char- 
lotte russe and things! Come and 
see it,” 

“ Wait a minute,” he laughingly 
protested. “Tet me take my coat 
off first. Ah! here’s your mother!” 
as she came out to see who had 
called. 

“ Bless me, it’s Jim!" said Mrs. 
Sibblebourne. ‘‘ Well! I never did ! 
How ate you?” She was a sub- 
stantial, breezy-mannered woman— 
a widow—with a hard head for 
business and a soft heart for friends. 
“ Why didn’t you let us know you'd 
come home?” she inquired. “ We 
could have asked you round, then.” 

“T only landed to-day. Some of 
our machinery has gone wrong, and 
I’ve had to run over to see to it. 
I shall only be here for a day or two. 
Joey tells me you're giving a whist 
party—I hope I shan’t be in the 
way.” 

“Of course you won't, 
along.” 

She led the way into the drawing- 
toom, where he shook hands with 
evetybody with the meticulous 
ceremony expected of him, Joan 
devotedly following. When he came 
to Cynthia he held her hand clasped 
tightly in his, looking steadily into 
her eyes without speaking. And as 
he passed on, whitening under his 
tan, she hid her crushed fingers 
beneath the table, furtively glancing 


Come 


at Donald Cozens to see if he had 
noticed anything. 

‘‘ Now do go on with your game,” 
urged the new-comer, whose name 
besides Jim was Harvey; ‘I can look 
on. Or Joan and I can obliterate 
ourselves in a commer and have a 
confidential chin-wag, just as we 
used to do. Come along, Joey— 
there’s a settee over there.” 

“Don’t let her bother you,” said 
Mrs. Sibblebourne, settling herself at 
the table again. ‘‘ We shan’t be 
long now. Then we'll have supper.” 

“TI shan’t bother him,” declared 
Joan serenely, “‘ Jim likes me—don’t 
you, Jim?” She patted the settee 
beside her as an invitation for him 
to sit down, and sat on one foot, 
wriggling into the corner contentedly. 
The room became noisy with voices 
as the players resumed their game. 
She went on, inclining towards him 
so as to speak confidentially, her 
face thrown up a little, her eyes half 
shut and dreamy, ‘‘ You’re my 
sweetheart now, aren't you, Jim— 
now that Cynthia’s got Donald?” 

“ Of course,” he said with a smile 
that for a moment was forced. He 
half turned to her, giving her his 
attention, and immediately begin- 
ning to flirt with her. “ Haven't we 
always been sweethearts? Why, 
when you were the dumpiest little 
mite in long clothes you used to 
put your chubby arms round my 
neck, and I thought you the most 
lovable atom of humanity in the 
whole wide world!” 

“ Did you ? ” she said with shining 
eyes. ‘ I’ve changed, I expect.” 

“Not a little bit—except that 
you're bigger.” 

“I’m fifteen,” she admitted with a 
sigh, ‘It’s quite an age, isn’t it ? 
And you're thirty-three! Jim, how 
old shall I have to be before you'll 
be able to marry me?” 

“Tet me see, now; we mustn't 
transgress the conventions. I should 
think twenty-one. And then I shall 
be nearly forty | Horrible, isn’t it?” 
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“ Jim,” she went on, with an odd 
look of inquisitiveness—she seemed 
rather pained and yet still hopeful— 
“is forty such a terrible age ? I mean 
when you're forty, are you really 
getting old?” 

“Lord, no!” he laughed. ‘‘ Why, 
the older you get the younger you 
feel. ¥u.’ll find that out presently.” 

“T feel awfully old sometimes,” 
she admitted wistfully. ‘(I don’t 
know how to explain it. I feel all 
by myself, as if people didn’t know 
me, or if they did they didn’t care. 
You don’t know how lonely I feel 
sometimes, Jim,” she said. 

He looked at her curiously. Her 
confiding gravity rather touched 
him. 

“ You’re a funny nipper,” he said. 
“Doesn’t Cynthia look ripping ! 
Tell me all that’s been happening 
to you while I’ve been away. All 
about everybody.” 

She was only too ready to acquaint 
him, guided by his skilful questioning 
into subjects which interested him 
most. She caught her sister watching 
them inquiringly at odd times, and 
kmew that she was wishing that she 
too could talk with Jim, and hear 
his deep, stirring voice, and see his 
face light up and change, exactly as 
it used to do. And in the knowledge 
of her superior good fortune Joan 
felt very pleased with herself. 

Cynthia came across presently, 
when the cards were over, and stood 
at the head of the settee, with quick, 
deft fingers touching Joan’s hair here 
and there. 

“You're finding a lot to talk 
about, you two,” she said. “‘ When 
are you going away again, Jim? 
Mother says you are only here for a 
short time.” 

“We've had some of our machi- 
nery go wrong, and I’ve just run 
over to superintend its being re- 
placed. I’m expected back in Jo’burg 
at the beginning of next month.” 
They both looked at Joan simul- 
taneously, “I say, Joey,” said 
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Harvey abruptly, “am I going to 
sit beside you at supper ?”’ 

“Hope so,” she replied, with a 
nod and a promising smile. 

“Well, hadn’t you better go and 
bag me a place? There mayn’t be 
room.” 

“Tell Richards to lay for one 
extra,’ supplemented’ Cynthia. 

“Shan’t be a minute,” declared 
Joan, jumping up. 

They both glanced after her as 
the child skipped out of the room. 

“ Cynthia !”” said Harvey. 

Her expression said ‘“ Hush!” 
She moved quickly in front of him, 
to hide his suffering face from the 
gaze of the other people in the room. 

“Cynthia! How could you do 
it?” 

“Do what? Ssh! don’t look 
like that ; they’Il see | I like him.” 

“ You cared for me. I nearly went 
mad when I heard it, You shouldn’t 
have done it. I made some excuse 
to come over. I needn't have done 
so}; we could have written for what 
we wanted. But I had to see you. 
I'd have chucked up my job if they’d 
tried to stop me.” 

“We can’t talk now. Supper will 
be ready in a minute.” Her hands 
were trembling ; her face expressed 
anger as well as hesitation. ‘‘ You 
ought never to have come. It can’t 
do any good.” 

“Why did you do it? " 

“You should have made sure of 
me before you went, if you really 
wanted me! Besides, I ike him, I 
tell you!’ She shifted her position, 
afraid she might look conspicuous, 
and Harvey glanced sharply at 
Cozens, who was standing on the 
hearthrug with his hands under his 
swallow-tails, gently swaying on 
heels and toes as he surveyed the 
room with approving blandness. . 

““My God!” said Harvey con- 
temptuously, under his breath. 

Cynthia clenched her hands, She 
turned with relief as Joan came 
running back. 
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“ Managed it ?” inquired Harvey, 
recovering with an effort. 

“ ’Mm,’’ she nodded. 

He stood up, pressing the child’s 
head against his coat, and rubbing 
his hand over it, much as with affec- 
tionate roughness a man will caress 
a dog. . 

He levelled a question at Cynthia, 
quietly, with famished eyes. 

““T must speak to you before I 
go! Must, Cynthia!” 

“You can’t to-night,” she said 


with heaving breast. ‘ To-mor- 
Tow ” 
Joan, oblivious of everybody, 


rubbed herself against his coat and 
sighed with supreme content. 


By methods of her own—few 
young women but are adept at such 
subtlety—Cynthia saw to it that 
Donald Cozens was not at No. 14 
Acacia Terrace on the following 
night, notwithstanding the fact that 
since their engagement he had been 
practically a daily visitor. 

Mrs. Sibblebourne was at home, 
it was true, but in her the match- 
making instinct was so strongly 
developed that it might safely be 
telied upon to sway her, even in 
opposition to her better judgment. 
Accordingly she remained in the 
dining-room after supper, to read the 
paper, while Harvey and Cynthia 
held téte-d-iéte in the drawing-room. 
Joan had consented to go to bed 
practically at her usual hour, in view 
of the double fact that she had been 
up too late the night before, and 
that the morrow promised pleasure 
of an unusual and ecstatic kind 
which the oblivion of sleep would 
materially hasten in the coming. 

But Joan could not sleep. She lay 
in her bed, in the room which she 
shared with Cynthia, trying to 
envision Jim and to recall every 
word he had said to her. 
been awfully sweet to her that night ; 
had brought her a lovely box of 
chocolates, and had arranged to take 


He had. 


her to a matince on the morrow—as 
once or twice he had done before, in 
the dear happy days before his 
business took him out to Africa, 

Joan loved Jim. She told it to 
herself in the dark, with a faint, 
sweet feeling af shame, and yet with 
bold elation in the knowledge that 
she was loved in return. 

For Jim had assured her of as much. 

“Why, of course, with all my 
heart,” he had declared, in response 
to her earnest inquiry ; and accom- 
panying it had been his funny look 
of regret, which Joan understood so 
well, but could hardly have ex- 
plained in words. It was just as 
though he were secretly very miser- 
able, and the only thing that would 
comfort him would be for somebody 
to put their arms round him and 
hug him very tight. Joan, watching 
him, had felt an unaccountable pain 
within herself—an ache, almost a 
bleeding. It had soon passed off 
though. 

She felt that she couldn't lie 
in bed any longer. She was rest- 
less. A tiny sprite of mischief 
began to jig in her brain, and, 
getting out of bed, she tip- 
toed out on to the landing and 
listened. The soft pile carpet was 
warm to her naked feet. She stole 
half-way downstairs, to a point 
where, by looking over the banisters, 
she could see both the dining-room 
and the drawing-room doors. Both 
doors were closed. But she fancied 
—she wasn’t quite sure—she could 
hear the murmur of voices. 

She crept down the rest of the 
stairs and, noiselessly crossing the 
hall, put her ear to the keyhole 
of the drawing-room door. Her hair 
was done up in a little bun on the 
top of her head. She had a long 
white nightdress on, a frilly and lacy 
thing in imitation of Cynthia’s. 
Against the duskiness of her skin her 
parted red lips shone vividly. 

She was smiling subtly, an em- 
bodiment of elfin amusement. 
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She heard Jim’s voice—passionate 
and pulse-stirring. 
“ Cynthia! Dearest! I can’t let 


you go! I can’t lose you! Don’t 
you love me? Ah, God knows I 
love you |” 


A pause ensued. Cynthia’s reply 
was inaudible, , 

Joan underwent an extraordinary 
transformation of countenance. 

“T want you. I can’t go on living 
without you. I shall die if you don’t 
say you love me.” 

“ She's engaged to Donald,” hissed 
Joan. “ He musin't talk to her like 
that!” 

Again Jim’s voice. ‘“‘ What does he 
matter? That fish! Or your 
mother as well? You're mine! I 
catne over here to see what sort of 
chap had won you, and now that I’ve 
seen him, by George, I’m going to 
take you off him! What was his 
attraction for you? Surely not his 
money ?” 

She heard Cynthia protest. 

“ Pm making money now. I shall 
make still more after the experience 
I've had out there. I'll make a 
fortune, Cynthia, if only you will 
marry me!” 

“ He's bribing her,’ moaned Joan, 
“It isn’t fair. It isn’t fair.” 

“Won't you marry me, dear?” 
The passionate insistent voice seemed 
to quiver through Joan’s being. 
“Tl work myself to the bone for 
you. I'll always love you. God 
knows how dearly I'll love you! 
Do you think this Cozens will ever 
love you as I shall? Look at my 
hands—they’re trembling! I’m all 
broken up. Look at me. Ah! you 
do love me! My dear!” 

Joan crept away with a sort of 
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shrinking helplessness. Her lips were 
the colour of ashes. She went up- 
stairs without a sound. 

“Tt isn’t fair,” she whispered. 
“Tt isn’t fair.” 

She crept into bed, and for a long 
while lay still. - 

“What's the matter with me?” 
she moaned at last. ‘' There’s some- 
thing the matter with me, and I 
don’t know what it is.” 

She pressed both her hands into 
her eyes and prayed hard. 

“ Please, God, when people are 
engaged to each other, isn’t it wrong 
for someone else to come back and 
love them? Don’t they belong to 
each other and shut out everybody 
else? I thought when people were 
engaged to each other they’d just 
get married, and that would be 
all.’’ 

In a thin forlorn whisper : 

“‘ Doesn’t Jim love me ? ” 

And at last, with a scb: 

“T’m hurt. Something’s hurt me.” 

She pressed both her hands over 
her heart, and for a long time fol- 
lowing a catching breath broke the 
stillness. 


When Cynthia came to bed at last 
Joan was lying with her face tumed 
to the wall, apparently asleep. 

Later in the night Cynthia turned 
over on her side and murmured : 

“ What’s the matter, Joey? 
Aren’t you well, dear? I thought 
I heard you crying.” 

Joan did not reply. 

“‘ Joey ’’ —Cynthia’s voice. was 
very low—" shouldn’t you be glad 
if I gave up Donald and married 
Jim ?” 

Joan bit the sheet and was silent. 
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erat: sinking stn, 

Wy «6seen through the 
overhanging 
cloud of dust and 
smoke, quickly 
lost its brilliancy 
and turned crim- 
son before be- 
coming obscured in the dust which 
hung over the battlefield. Irom the 
light which still remained in the sky 
it was evident that, though hidden, 
the sun had not yet set. 

A dirty soldier in a once drab 
uniform stood in his niche in a zigzag 
trench. Bringing down his rifle— 
with which he had been doing some 
fancy shooting—in order to press in 
a fresh clip of cartridges, he noticed 
that the wood-casing near the fore- 
end was again smouldering. Without 
troubling to extract the cartridges, 
he threw the weapon down, and 
stepping to one side took another 
from the clutch of a dead man on 
his left. The curious tinkling sound 
made when the gun fell or he moved 
his feet was due to the cartridge- 
cases collected in the bottom of the 
trench, for fighting had been hard and 
continuous. Without delay, but with- 
out hurry, he adjusted the sights of 
the fresh rifle, saw that the magazine 
was charged, and again leant for- 
ward, his right cheek against the 
stock, his left teinple cosily against 
a boulder. No separate report 
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could be distinguished in the general 
rattle along the trench, yet the 
action of his hand as he pressed 
trigger and opened and _ closed 
bolt showed that he was once more 
busy. He continued steadily firing. 
Here it was still a purely fire action, 
though at point-blank range; but the 
fixed bayonets and their condition 
showed that these men did not rely 
entirely on “‘ fire-effect.” 

Just as the sun really set there 
occurred one of those lulls which 
sometimes take place for no apparent 
reason over large sections of a pro- 
longed battle. Both sides, as if by 
mutual consent to salute the depart- 
ing day, ceased firing, and the 
sudden comparative silence was more 
disturbing than the preceding din. 
It was but a brief hush. Anxious to 
make the most of the remaining 
daylight, one fired here, another 
there, then two or three, then dozens, 
until the noise of separate shots, save 
the nearest, was again lost. 

From the right, close by the trench 
in which the drab soldier was so 
busy shooting, there rang out a 
report—that double note which is 
never heard from behind a firearm— 
and with a soft cough the man sub- 
sided in a heap on to the jingling 
cartridges below. His rifle, sup- 
ported squarely on the parapet, 
remained where it was. 

“Now we've got it in the neck 
again!’ philosophically grunted his - 
neighbour—from the shape of the 
niche in which the dead man had 
been so snugly ensconced he could 
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only have been hit from a shot fired 
from behind. “‘ Those brutes on the 
tight have gone too soon and given 
‘1s away, and the sergeant has kept 
us here too long. Thought he would. 
Pity the little lieutenant is dead!” 

He was wrong—the “ brutes’ on 
the right could not help going. 
They had in their turn been given 
away by the chain of circumstances, 
There was no anger in his voice, 
but a resigned annoyance, for the feel- 
ings of these men had become dulled. 
Desperate fighting, mostly ending in 
retirement, leads first to exaspera- 
tion, then to uneasiness, and finally 
to dogged apathy, if not to sodden- 
ness, These men were now in a groove 
—the groove of duty; they fought 
all day, killed as many of the enemy 
as they could, and then, though it 
was understood to be an advance, 
nearly always retired at night; it 
had become mechanical. They had 
ceased to wonder when it would be 
their turn to attack; in fact, it 
would have been impossible at this 
stage to have got these men to 
assume the offensive, for a habit— 
especially of retirement—is only too 
easily acquired. 

Several reports now sounded on 
the right, and one or two more men 
had fallen by the time that the 
sergeant in command made up his 
mind to go back. He whistled. The 
remnants of the company picked up 
their belongings mechanically, took 
the bandoliers and the bolts from 
the rifles of the dead, and then 
scrambled away among the boulders, 
the long grass and the scrub, up the 
hillside. 

Three men stayed behind, crouch- 
ing in the deserted trench, which, 
when empty, looked all the more 
squalid in its litter of food, scraps of 
paper, and empty cardboard boxes. 
Two busied themselves burying some 
things like ration-tins with short 
pieces of cord attached under little 
mountains of the brass cartridge- 
cases ; the third crawled along to the 
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end till he came to the water-cans ; 
one was still full. He put out his 
hand, then paused; he was an 
educated, thoughtful man. Why 
should he spill it? They had been 
on the advance, fighting as they 
came, all day, and must be half-dead 
from thirst. They had no trenches 
ready to retire to, no water placed 
handy for them. All they found to 
receive them was abandoned works 
half-filled with expended cartridges, 
expended human beings, and pos- 
sibly a live grenade or two. Poor 
devils! Why should——? He heard 
a shout: “Come out, you fool! 
they’re lit!’’—there was a fizzing 
noise. Habit was too strong; he 
did the right thing, and kicked over 
the can before he climbed out and 
followed the others. He had barely 
gone a hundred yards before the deto- 
nations of the exploding grenades 
overtook him. But the oncoming 
enemy had been caught before, and 
this time the shower of stones and 
hail of brass cases had nothing but 
corpses upon which to vent their 
spite. A few moments later and two 
or three crouching forms stole 
through the twilight and crept into 
the trench. They went straight to 
the water-cans. 

Only when the artificial gloom of 
the smoke and dust-screen had been 
overcome by the darkness of night 
did the prevailing hellish noise 
finally abate. Even then the hush 
was relative, for wild bursts of 
musketry broke out in different 
directions, as attempts were made 
by one side or the other to advance 
under cover of darkness, or when 
bodies of men, unnerved by days 
of continual strain, started in 
uncontrollable panic to shoot at 
nothing. The closeness of the two 
forces in some places was marked by 
the shouts of hand-to-hand combat 
and the detonations of grenades. 
At some distance from the firing 
lines the intermittent reports and 
explosions were all that could be dis- 
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tinguished, but from closer the thud 
of picks was audible—the metallic 
jar of their steel points ringing out 
against flints—and the hoarse rasp 
of shovels. More prosaic work, per- 
haps, than much of that which had 
gone on before that day; but, to 
judge from the way in which weary 
men were digging after a long day’s 
fighting, and from the fact that 
in some places where the soil was 
hard or the fire too hot they were 
using corpses as a parapet, it was not 
less urgent. Now and then a gun was 
heard. . 

As soon as the light faded alto- 
gether from the sky, the yellow 
flames of different conflagrations 


glowed more crimson, and the great ~ 


white eyes of the searchlights shone 
forth, their wandering beams lighting 
up now this, now that horror. Here 
and there in that wilderness of dead 
bodies—the dreadful ‘‘ No-Man’s- 
Land ’’ between the opposing lines— 
deserted guns showed up singly or in 
groups, glistening in the full glare 
of the beam or silhouetted in black 
against a ray passing behind. These 
guns were not abandoned; the 
enemy's fire had stripped them of 
life as a flame strips a feather. There 
they remained inert and neutral, 
anybody’s or nobody’s property, the 
jumbled mass of corpses around 
them showing what a magnetic in- 
ducement guns still offer for self- 
sacrifice, in spite of the fact that for 
artillery to lose guns is no longer 
necessarily considered the worse 
disgrace. 

Not far from the deserted zigzag 
trench stood two such batteries. 

In proportion as the crash of fire- 
arins died away the less noisy but 
far more awful sounds of a battle- 
field could be heard rising in a wail 
from all sides, especially from the 
space between the lines. All through 
that summer night the searchlights 
glared on this scene of human woe ; 
all through that summer night tired 
and overwrought human beings 


dodged, dug, shot, stabbed, fell asleep 
or died where they happened to be. 

Except in details this little scene 
of retirement was like many others 
taking place among the low hills to 
Tight and feft. All day the fight had 
swayed backwards and forwards 
with varying success, and now the 
enemy, pressing forward a counter- 
stroke, had, after immense efforts, 
broken through, thus forcing the 


line on each side of them to curl 


back in self-defence. The troops 
were not fighting upon fresh ground, 
for it was a bare two days since they 
had advanced, and now in their 


-Tetirement they were using their old 


trenches. 

It was the close of a July day, 
and this was part of the central 
section of the battle which extended 
for thirty odd miles—the central 
section of the great attack which 
had lasted nearly a week, and to the 
minds of all the soldiers and many of 
the officers in the section had failed 
miserably, It had now degenerated 
from attack into defence, for during 
the last two days the movement had 
been retrograde, and not at all what 
they had expected. To-day had been 
the culmination for those in this 
section; they had gradually been 
forced back almost to their starting- 
point, and it seemed that the 
enemy's entire army had been con- 
centrated against them, that some- 
one had blundered, and that they 
were to be left to bear the whole 
brunt of the attack. All their efforts 
had been futile, the appalling 
slaughter without result—the enemy 
were still pressing on harder. ‘This 


inuch every man could see for himself 


—and it was under the circumstances 
natural that those quite ignorant of 
what was happening elsewhere should 
imagine that the whole army was 
beaten. ; 

To the battery commander, now 
lying wounded under an upturned 
wagon just on that knoll, it seemed 
the end of all things. He had lost 
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nearly all his men, all his horses, and 
there —just over there —deserted 
save by corpses, were his guns. He 
could see them ; no, he was no longer 
able to, for, though he knew it not, 
the mist of death was before his 
eyes. For him the immediate sur- 
roundings wete too strong; it 
seemed the end of the battle. The 
fighting of miles, his own personal 
hurt, were swallowed up in the sense 
of immediate, overwhelming dis- 
aster. Though an educated, scientific, 
broad-minded soldier, he died under 
the bitter sense of a great defeat. 
His comrade in misfortune, un- 
wounded, perhaps felt the débdcle 
even more. The infantry brigadier, 
now resting in the same ravine as his 
men, was suffering similar mental 
agony. Of his splendid Eighth 
Brigade of strong battalions, the 
best in the army—nearly at full 
strength that morning—he had now 
left after that fatal counter-attack 
one battalion and some remnants. 
Even the divisional commander, a 
little farther away, at the end of a 
telephone wire, was puzzled and at 
last perturbed. 

He realised that his was only a 
holding attack, and that his business 
was to occupy and to keep back the 
enemy whilst someone else struck. 
He had been holding for days, but 
was now no longer keeping them 
back. He knew full well that the 
battle would be decided miles away, 
and that relief would come from 
elsewhere. But when? When? 


II. 


On the afternoon of that day two 
men stood talking under a trellis 
arch covered by a crimnson rambler at 
the corner of a lawn. One was tall 
and elderly, with a slight stoop; the 
other, of middle-age, had an alert 
appearance, accentuated by the 
shortness of a tooth-brush mous- 
tache. Both were in officers’ service 
dress; but though in uniform, the 
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taller of the two wore slung across 
his back—not a haversack, binocu- 
lars, revolver, or any martial trap- 
pings—but an ordinary fishing-creel. 
On the ground at his feet lay some- 
thing in a case which looked sus- 
piciously like a rod and a landing- 
net. While he conversed he flipped 
slowly through the pages of a fat 
pocket-book. As the two stood there 
talking, the whole setting was sug- 
gestive of the happy opening scene 
of a play. ‘The stagy effect of tle 
two figures in the sunlit garden was 
heightened by the extreme neatness 
of the uniforms—seemingly brand- 
new—and the vivid emerald green 
of the gorget patches. The cheery 
tone of the conversation also sounded 
forced and not in accordance with 
the anxious faces, 

The scene was real enough; the 
occasion intensely so; but the two 
officers were to a certain extent 
acting. ‘They had to, in order to 
keep going, and it needed an effort. 

“ Wireless still working all right ? 
No interference ?’’ finally said the 
elder. His note was now almost 
querulous, and he still fidgeted with 
his pocket-book. 

“Quite, sir,” replied the junior 
shortly, for the hundredth time, his 
brusquerie a great contrast to the 
other’s slightly peevish tone. He 
was a specimen of the type of officer 
who is apt to confuse curtness and 
smartness ; moreover, he had during 
the last few hotirs been much 
badgered by his superior. In spite 
also of his evident efforts to maintain 
the ideal demeanour of the perfect 
staff-officer, he was unable to en- 
tirely restrain his surprise at the 
fishing get-up. 

““ Well, let me know at once when 
they are ready to open the ball. 
You know where I am to be found ? ” 

“In your office, sir.’ With that 
the man with the tooth-brush mous- 
tache clicked his heels precisely, 
saluted, and turned to go. But his 
eyes still fixed on the other’s equip- 
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ment, he awkwardly hit the trellis 
with his hand and brought down a 
shower of the crimson petals all 
over his senior. Greatly mortified 
at his clumsiness, he was about to 
apologise, when the General—he 
was a General—who had noticed and 
enjoyed the cause of the perfect 
staff-officer’s discomfiture, remarked 
kindly : 

“ Crowned with roses! An omen, 
I hope. That comes of not keeping 
your eyes in the boat. Yes ’—he 
held out rod and book and looked 
down at himself—‘I am _ going 
fishing. I found these lying up in the 
house, no doubt left on purpose by 
the worthy owner, and it’s a pity to 
waste them. I am going to take a 
rest from the office—a rest-cure for 
us all,eh? You will not find me in 
my office. You'll find me by the 
fallen log near the bend, over there ” 
—he pointed down the garden ; ‘‘let 
me know of any developments at 
once. By the way, what do you 
think of this for to-day ?’’ And he 
gently pulled out of his book some- 
thing which glistened in the sun and 
curled himself lovingly round his 
finger. It looked like a violin-string 
with a feather on the end of it. He 
gazed up at the sky, ‘ Too sunny, 
d’you think ? ” 

“Don’t ask me, sir,” was the 
teply. “I’m no fisherman.” 

The General did not answer; he 
stood quite still, apparently ab- 
sorbed in his little book and the 
specimen he had extracted. He 
stayed thus for some minutes, staring 
at his hand and the gaudy little 
bundle of feather and silk in it, but 
he did not see them; his gaze was 
focussed far away, and his face 
wiinkled in thought. A petal fell on 
to the book and broke the spell. 
Starting, he said hastily, as if to 
excuse his momentary lapse, “‘ Yes, 
I must have a try for that monster.” 
The effect of the speech, however, 
was lost, for the other, with mingled 
feelings of relief and wonder, had 


noiselessly. walked away over the 
grass and vanished within the house. 
He was alone. 

A kindly-looking man, he had a 
thoughtful face and usually a gentle 
manner, which were at any rate in 
great matters rather misleading, for 
it was his fixed principle of life to 
endeavour to act on reason and not 
on impulse. This theory of action 
was based on an acute sense of pro- 
portion. Indeed, so frequently did 
he preach the importance of pro- 
portion in war that he was commonly 
known amongst his personal staff 
as ‘‘ Old Rule of Three.” 

Taking off his cap, he carefully 
hooked the fly into the soft green 
band above the peak. Then he 
picked up the rod and net and strode 
almost jauntily down the sloping 
lawn, his feet rustling through the 
swathes of cut grass lying about. 
It possibly may have been owing 
to the drag of the grass on his feet, 
for he did not look a robust man, 
but by the time he had reached a 
point out of sight of ; the house 
there was no spring in his listless 
steps. 

It was July, and the garden was 
looking its best. The shadow of 
the great cedar on the lawn had 
almost reached the flower-border 
near the house where the stocks 
glowed in the sunlight and filled the 
air with warm scent. From the house 
itself, ablaze with purple clematis 
and climbing roses, the lawn sloped 
down towards some trees, and 
through the trees could be seen 
the sparkle of a river and the 
shimmering water-meadows beyond, 
Between borders of aspen and alder 
flowed the stream, its calm surface 
only broken here and there by the 
rings of a lazily rising fish, or by the 
silvery wake leit by some water-vole 
swimming across. The meadows on 
the far side and the gentle hillside 
opposite were bathed in sunlight, 
and the distant cawing of rooks was 
the only sound to disturb the after- 
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noon quiet, which lay ‘softer than 
sleep ’’ over the landscape. 

The General passed through the 
dappled shadows under the trees, 
and wandered for a short distance 
up-stream, until he came to a little 
clearing in the shade, where he sat 
down on a rotting log. Impressed, 
perhaps, by the scene, he sat quite 
still, So- motionless was he that a 
brood of young dabchicks on a 
voyage of discovery began to peep 
out from among the broad-leaved 
weeds near his feet. He did not 
notice them. His thoughts had again 
wandered far away, and, as his face 
showed, they were not pleasant. 

Suddenly from the dark pool be- 
neath the knotted roots of the 
hawthorn opposite, where the cloud 
of midges was dancing, there was a 
loud, liquid “ plop.” He started. 
When he looked up he was too late 
to see anything except a swirl and 
some quickly-spreading rings on the 
water, but his apathy disappeared. 
In one minute his rod was out and 
fixed ; in two the fly was off his cap, 
and his reel was purring in little 
shrieks as he hauled out line in great 
jerks; in three he was crouching 
back behind an osier, watching his 
fly spin round in an eddy as it 
meandered down-stream. 

The light on the hill grew more 
tosy, the shadows deepened and 
crept across the water, and. yet he 
fished on-——now without hat or coat. 
The fits of absence of mind or of de- 
pression to which he had seemed a 
ptey had quite vanished. 

Who would have guessed that this 
man crouching there in the gloaming 
was the Commander-in-Chief of a 
large army ?—at that moment en- 
gaged in one of the greatest battles 
of history. Indeed, the conflict was 
now well past the opening gambit, 
was nearing its final phase, and yet 
the man responsible for one side 
was calmly fishing ; not only fishing, 
but evidently miles away from the 
front. In no way did the fragrant 
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garden or the little streams how the 
trail of war. 
An untrained observer would prob- 


.ably have been moved to indig- 


nation that such a thing should be 
possible ; that while the fate of his 
army hung upon his actions, upon 
his decisions, the Commander should 
be engaged in sport; that while 
hundreds of thousands were fighting 
and meeting death in its most 
violent form, or toiling under the 
most awful strain—that of wariare— 
the leader should, with a chosen few, 
apparently shirk the dangers and 
hardships, and enjoy a secure but 
ignoble ease. Surely of all human 
enterprises a battle most needed the 
presence of the guiding brain on the 
spot! Even the most luxurious of 
the successful commanders of history 
—however great the barbaric splen- 
dour of their pomp and state—led 
their own troops in the combat and 
showed no lack of personal bravery. 
Possibly his verdict would have 
been that this was only one more sign 
of the times, an especially glaring 
example of the growing deterioration 
of the race, and of the decline of the 
military spirit amongst civilised 
nations. 

But it would have been incorrect, 
for this curious scene was not due 
to any decrease in national fibre, nor 
was it due to the irresponsible 
vagaries of an individual degenerate. 
It was due to the fact that the 
advisers of the nation had some 
acquaintance with moder war, 
and a profound knowledge of the 
limitations of human nature. The 
absence of the Commander-in-Chief 
from the front, his presence at such 
a spot, the very detachment of his 
occupation, were part and parcel of 
a deliberate policy worked out by 
the same calculating brains that had 
worked out the national strategy. 
Those who were responsible for the 
army—perhaps the finest instru- 
ment of destruction that the world 
had ever scen—were well aware that 
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it was an instrument, and not, as it 
has often been miscalled, a war- 
machine; that an organisation, 
from top to bottom of which allow- 
ance has continually to be made for 
the weakness of human nature, 
resembles a machine less than most 
things. Consequently the material 
and psychological aspects of the art 
of war, and the action and reaction 
of the one upon the other, were fully 
recognised. From bugler to general- 
issimo, for every human being liable 
to stress, every effort was made to 
mitigate the results of such stress. 
This principle was carried out con- 
sistently all through the army, but 
reached its greatest development in 
reference to the Commander. In 
value he did not represent an indi- 
vidual; he represented an army 
corps, two army corps—who could 
estimate his value ? If the right man 
in the right place, his brain, his 
character, his influence, were the 
greatest asset of the nation. It was 
recognised as essential that the 
Commander should be in the best 
physical condition, and it was no 
part of the scheme that he should 
share the hardships of the troops, or 
any hardships. [ven at the risk of 
the sneers of the thoughtless and 
ignorant, even against his natural 
tendencies, he was to be preserved 
from every avoidable danger which 
might lead to his loss, and from 
every physical discomfort or ex- 
posure which might injure his health, 
and so affect his judginent. 

It was recognised that the days 
when any one man could by personal 
observation keep a grasp of the 
progress of the whole of a battle have 
gone. Modem fights may cover 
scores of miles, and no one man upon 
the scene can hope to obtain more 
than an infinitesimal portion of in- 
formation by the employment of his 
own senses. Even if at the front, he 
would be dependent for any compre- 
hensive view of events upon intelli- 
gence conveyed from other portions 


of the field. Indeed, the closer to the 
front the less in amount would he see, 
though what did come within his 
view might be very clear—probably 
far too clear. However well trained 
and experienced a general, he does 
not fight great actions every day, 
and would be liable, to the detri- 
ment, perhaps, of the main issue, to 
be influenced unduly by the near 
proximity of really minor events of 
which he should happen to be an 
eye-witness. 

Indeed, were there not cases 
recorded where commanders, who 
should have been thinking in scores 
of thousands, had allowed their 
judgment to be warped by the fate 
of mere hundreds or dozens—actu- 
ally witnessed > Better, therefore, 
that the Commander should receive 
all his information, and be placed in 
a position where he could reduce 
it to a common denominator and 
weigh the whole uninfluenced by 
personal knowledge of any separate 
portion of it. It is a question of 
mental optics ; for the larger picture 
is required the longer focus. Iso- 
lation from sight does not mean 
isolation from immediate informa- 
tion, and it can be better acted on if 
received in an undisturbed place. 

These considerations were thought 
to outweigh the objection against 
them that men will fight better for 
a General whom they can see—a 
well-known figure—than for one 
who remains aloof, safe in the rear, 
a vague personality. It was argued 
that the actual presence of the 
Commander has not its former well- 
ptoved moral value, for he can at 
best only be in one small section, 
where his presence may be known to 
a few; that the men of huge con- 
script armies have not that personal 
affection for the Chief which used 
to be the case, and that his presence 
or absence would not influence them 
to the same extent even if they knew 
of it. Provided that their Chief 
organises victories, the men will 
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worship him whether they see him or 
not. There was indeed one objection 
to this theory of the detachment of 
the thinking brain from the actual 
combat. When this brain is linked 
to a highly-strung temperament, it 
may be more disturbed by the pic- 
tures evoked by the imagination 
than by anything that could be 
actually seen. 

It was partially so in this case. 
The man fishing was fully in agree- 
ment with these principles, but did 
not find them easy to carry into 
execution. To keep away from the 
front in itself needed a continuous 
strain. It needed far more moral 
courage than to lead the troops, for 
was it not certain to be misunder- 
stood of many ? Though he realised 
that a large part of his duty lay in 
maintaining himself fit and calm, 
and though he was trying loyally to 
keep his mind detached for the big 
questions, it was an effort both for 
him and his staff; hence the false 
note noticeable in the interview in 
the garden, and his strange reveries 
when alone. Even he, with his 
trained mind and experience, almost 
a faddist in his sense of proportion, 
could not keep his thoughts from the 
struggle being waged miles away. 
Everything was arranged, and his 
time for action would not come till 
his great enveloping, flanking move- 
ment now behind the enemy made 
itself felt, and yet he was worrying 
in spite of himself. He was conscious 
of beginning to interfere and to fuss 
his subordinates in their work. He 
was equally conscious of the fatal 
Tesults of such a course. Hence the 
borrowing of the fishing-tackle, 

Though an ardent fisherman, it was 
not until the big trout rose that he 
obtained the mental distraction he 
sought. Then all thoughts of war, 
battle, envelopment, and possi- 
bilities left him in a flash, and his 
mind rested while he pitted his skill 
against the cunning of the fish—an 
old veteran himself, His present 
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duty was to keep his own mind clear, 
and not cloud the minds of his sub- 
ordinates. He was trying to do it. 


III. 


Meanwhile the map-room on the 
ground floor at the side of the house 
facing the trees was, much to the 
annoyance of its occupants, already 
growing dark. In it four officers 
were working, also coatless and 
absorbed, though not quite so plea- 
santly occupied as their General, 
whipping the stream down below. 
Two of them were standing up, 
treading aloud at intervals from 
pieces of paper, and two were sprawl- 
ing on all-fours over a map Jaid out 
on the floor. Occasionally a non- 
commissioned officer brought in a 
fresh budget of papers. The map, too 
large to be hung up, was mounted 
on linoleum or some similar matcrial 
which held the pins of the coloured 
flags with which i: was studded. 
According to the intelligence read 
out, the two men on the floor moved 
the flags or stuck in fresh ones. 
Their attitude was somewhat un- 
dignified for the Brain of an army. 
It needed no glance at the green 
patches on the coats hung over the 
pictures to show that these four 
were officers of the Great General 
Staff, for they addressed each other 
by their Christian names or more 
often as ‘Old Boy,” a sign in all 
civilised armies of the freemasonry 
and co-ordination of thought ac- 
quired by young staff officers who 
have been contemporaries at the 
war schools. All juniors, they were 
now, in a military sense, only 
deviling. 

The atmosphere of the room was 
not only warm; it appeared some- 
what electrically charged. There was 
little conversation, much grunting, 
and many a muttered oath from the 
crawlers. The only man who talked 
was a stout fellow, whose garments 
were strained to the limit of elas- 
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ticity, if not to breaking-point, by 
his ‘position. “As he stretched to 
place a flag, and then crouched back 
to the edge of the map, his fleshy 
neck was forced against his collar 
and bulged out in a roll from which 
the short hair stood out like bristles 
from a brush. He was certainly 
stout, but, far from being choleric, 
appeared the most cheerful of the 
party. At last he looked up. 

* All done 2?” 

“Yes, for a bit,” was the reply 
of the man who had been reading 
out to him, so he at once heaved him- 
self up with surprising agility, and, 
adjusting his collar, mopped his fore- 
head with a bandana handkerchief 
of exotic hues. 

“Tsay, old boy, it’s gettin’ 
beastly dark! What about a light, 
eh?” He looked up at the swinging 
oil lamp in the centre of the ceiling. 

“You are always wanting some- 
thing,” snapped the sour-faced man 
near the door. ‘It’s barely dark 
yet. Orderly |” 

A soldier appeared, and the lamp 
was lighted with some difficulty, 
owing to the position of the map. 
The light showed up the faces of the 
party, all shining with heat, and all, 
except the fat man’s, worried in 
expression. His was round, and, 
though now congested from un- 
wonted exertion, was eminently good- 
humoured, He looked the type of 
person who proposes “ The Ladies,” 
aud always shouts ‘One cheer 
more,” on principle. 

“Phew!” he whistled; ‘it’s 
hot |” 

Quite tnabashed by the absolute 
lack of response, he went on: ‘‘ But 
the job’s nearly over. I say, what 
would you fellows say if you heard 
the tinkle of ice against glass comin’ 
along the passage now, and if a 
charming wench appeared with a 
tray full of long tumblers, big green 
beakers of Bohemian glass full to the 
brim of hock-cup—bubbles rocketin’ 
up and clingin’ round the ice and cu- 


cumber, and winkin’ at you? Eh?” 
He made a guzzling and indescrib- 
ably vulgar sound with his lips, 
indicative of lusciousness. 

“ Why the Bohemian glass ? Why 
hock-cup ? Give me beer—beer in a 
mug or a bucket, and a child could 
play with me.” 

“ Confound it! Shut up, both of 
you!’’ said a third in exasperation. 
“ How the devil can we do this if you 
will talk? Thank Heaven, here is 
some more stuff coming! ‘That will! 
keep you busy for a bit.” 

As he spoke a fresh budget of 
papers was brought in. The fat man 
turned to his former reader : 

“ Your turn to squirm, I think, old 
boy. Down you go, and this hero will 
intone for a bit! Interestin’ work, 
this ; we are certainly in the know, 
and should be able to look at things 
dispassionately enough; but it is 
hardly responsible. We might as well 
be lickin’ stamps, or——’ 

“Oh, for the Lord’s sake keep 
quiet !”’ repeated the same officer as 
before. 

“ All right—all right! It’s lucky 
some of us can put a cheerful face 
on matters. What's the good of 
lookin’ like a lot of mutes, even if it 
is to be our own funeral? Besides 
me, the only true philosopher in 
this army is old Rule of Three 
himself, with his eternal cry of 
‘ Proportion, gentlemen! Propor- 
tion |’—God bless him !”’ 

“ He's been ratty enough the last 
few hours. I don’t know what's 
come over him,” one growled without 
looking up. ‘‘ He’s been fussing and 
worriting like any other man.”’ 

“Yes, he has,” was the reply. 
“ But it’s only been while he has 
been waiting, with nothing to do, 
for the moment of the general 
advance. Anyway, he’s let us alone 
this sweaty afternoon. I wonder 
what he’s been after.” 

There was no reply, and the work 
continued with intervals of waiting 
for messages and occasional inter- 
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ludes of grumbling, for even in this 
sheltered spot there were drawbacks, 
Perhaps a hand was placed on the 
point of a flag-pin, or one of the 
candles—stuck in bottles all round 
the edge of the floor in order to 
obviate the heavy shadow cast by 
the crawling men’s bodies—was 
kicked over by a careless heel. 

The stout officer went on reading 
items of news in a steady voice, 
while his companion either made 
some alteration or did not, according 
to the information received. 

“Two batteries of the 25th Ar- 
tillery Brigade and three battalions 
of the—somethin’ Brigade—I can’t 
read the number—I wish to the devil 
they’d write their numbers instead 
of puttin’ figures,"’ he continued in 
a monotone. 

“Well?” said the flagger. 

“It may be a three or it may be 


a five; I can’t tell which,” was the 
casual reply. 
“Ves; but what is it? What 


has happened ?”’ 

“ Practically wiped out,” in a 
calm voice. 

“ Where ?” 

“Near the bridge—there, square 
I’ 17—by your hand ; yes, that’s it.” 

The flagger carefully examined 
his flags. 

“Tt can’t be the third or the 
fiith ; they are miles aw ray. Is the 
place correct ?”’ 

“‘ Yes, there’s no mistake — south 
of bridge,’ it says.” 

“ Then it must be the twenty-first, 
or the fifteenth, or—hold on !— 
what’s this ?—the eighth brigade ? 
The eighth is near the bridge; yes, 
of course it must be the eighth—an 
eight and a three 

“My God!” was the startling 
interruption from the reader, 

All those in the room looked up ; 
but they were so accustomed to the 
speaker’s garrulity that they made 
no remark. His tone and his ex- 
pression, however, quite spoilt the 
rdle of philosopher which he had 
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claimed; his mouth was gaping, 
and he was feeling his collar ner- 
vously, 

The flagger waited some time 
silently ; he wanted facts. 

“Well, let’s have it!” 
finally. 

“* Old boy, it’s awful 1” 

“ Ves, of course it is, but it is no 
more awful than crowds of other 
messages that we have been getting. 
After all, what are two batteries and 
three battalions ? Look at this | ’— 
he pointed to a large mass of their 
own flags well round behind one 
flank of the enemy’s position. ‘‘ They 
must just be beginning to feel it now. 
They’re beginning to feel something 
nibbling at them behind, as it were.”’ 

“ Yes, yes, that’s all right enough, 
but this news—man—my regiment— 
that brigade—my own battalion!” 

There was a chorus of sympathetic 
noises, varying from words to mere 
whistling. 

“ But your battalion may be the 
one which escaped.” 

“Not a chance of it. You don’t 
know my battalion, or the old 
Colonel. He always was a perfect 
devil to be in the thick of things, and 
he will have been in the thick of 
this. Poor old chap !—poor fellows ! 
And I here all the time. It’s awful!’ 
He blew his nose hard several times. 
The flagger did nothing. As a matter 
of fact, he was waiting in sympa- 
thetic silence for the other to com- 
plete the message. He felt for him ; 
indeed, he himself might be the next 
to hear that the unit in which he had 
in a military sense been born and 
bred had been destroyed. 

“Well, man! Why the deuce 
don’t you move the flags ? ” said the 
late philosopher. 

“T am waiting for more. So far 
there’s no reason for moving any- 
thing.” 

“No reason! Good God! what 
more do you want? Two whole 
batteries! Three whole battalions ! 
My batt—— 


he said 
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The thick, stuttering tones were 
cut short by a voice from the open 
French window. The General was 
standing there, calm and smiling. 
Over one arm he carried his coat; 
from the other hand hung some 
glistening object. Voices had been 


so raised that none of those in the 
room had heard him come up, and, 
astonished at his appearance and 
fascinated by this object, which 
appeared to be a fish, they re- 
mained open-motthed, silent. 

What is it?” he repeated. 


He was informed. 

“Where? Just stand clear,” 
he continued, and from the spot 
pointed out his gaze swept slowly 
over the whole of the battle area 
until it finally rested on the mass of 
flags representing his great flanking 
movement. With his right hand, 
from which hung a two- pound 
trout, he pointed to it, and said 
quietly : 

“ Proportion, gentlemen ! 
portion ! No ! 
nloving a flag.” 


Pro- 
it’s not worth 


No. 1.—The Broker’s Man 


The first of a delightful series of stozles written In Mr. Marriott 
Watson’s lightest and daintlest vein. 


“HE Honourable 
eog Edward Claren- 
don Maling 
looked out of 
the window of 
his dining-room 
upon a fresh 
green lawn. It 
was just after breakfast on a 
May morning, and the birds were 
flooding the garden with song. I 
want you to see him as he peers 
out through his eyeglass at the 


lilac in flower—a man of five- 
and-fifty, of middle height, slight 
of build, of an excellent ruddi- 
ness, his face genial and benevo- 
lent, with no features of any 
distinction saye clear blue eyes, 
dressed neatly in clothes of some age 
and shabbiness. Lord Badgeworthy 
(which please pronounce Badgery), 
the head of the family, an im- 
poverished Devon house, was wont 
to grumble that his uncle was better 
off than any other Maling. If this 
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were so, however, it did not appear 
on the surface. While his wife was 
alive, a parson’s daughter, inured 
to narrow means, and capable and 
affectionate, Edward Maling had 
managed to live more or less within 
his income. Since her death he had 
given up the attempt, and left affairs 
to the course of Nature. The only 
check upon him now was his eldest 
daughter, Rosalind, whose life was 
spent in constant efforts to guide 
him, restrain him, and cover up his 
tracks. There were four daughters, 
and it was Rosalind who entered the 
breakfast-room at this moment. 

“Have you seen your letters, 
father ?”’ she asked. 

“ Yes—no, my dear,” he responded 
absently. “ By George, what fine 
clouds! I shall paint like billy-o 
to-day.” 

It was a rolling sky, with abysms 
of blue opening between billowing 
white clouds. 

Rosalind looked at the breakfast 
table. She and her sisters had long 
since breakfasted, but her father 
usually descended late. With a care- 
ful housewife’s eye she noted that he 
had eaten only one of his eggs, and 
had spilled the coffee into the 
marmalade. The Hon. Edward’s 
personal neatness was only paralleled 
by the disorder of his immediate 
environment. His adjuncts formed 
a profuse and untidy litter, from 
which he emerged every day well- 
groomed and fresh and glowing, even 
if in somewhat shabby garments. 

“ Father, you’ve not finished your 
coffee,” said Rosalind. She had 
returned from household duties to 
see that he was supplied and com- 
fortable. She was four-and-twenty, 
of a gentle slimness, with incompar- 
able hair and grey-blue eyes. She sat 
down, poured out a fresh cup of 
coffee, and passed it to her father, 
who had returned to the table. 

“ Rosalind, I'll paint in the water 
meadows this morning,” he observed 
suddenly. ‘The aspens must be 


magnificent, and there is a wonderful 
bloom upon the birches.” 

“ Dear, shall I open your letters ?” 
asked his daughter, anxious, like 
Martha, about the practical things 
of life. 

* Ah, child, do!” He sipped his 
coffee meditatively, lost in a dream 
of green spring values from which he 
was roused by a consciousness that 
Rosalind was requiring an answer. 
a Eh ? ” 

“Tt’s from the stores, father. 
They say the account is long overdue, 
and beg for a remittance in course of 
post. What does that mean ?” 

“Tt means about three months 
hence, dear,” said the lon. Edward 
cheerfully, as he helped himself to 
more toast. 

“ Bethell’s, your bootmakers, have 
sent in their bill with a red label on 
it,’ pursued the girl. “ They say it’s 
been owing for two years.” 

“Another year won't signify, 
then,” said her father. 

“Oh, father, Walton’s talk about 
putting theirs in the hands of their 
solicitor for collection,” said Rosalind. 
in distress. ‘‘ What shall we do ? It’s 
so large too.” 

Her father made a graceful wave 
of his hand. ‘ Really,” he said with 
gentle petulance, ‘‘I can’t afford the 
luxury of paying debts. They ought 
to know it. Is that lemon marmalade, 
Rosalind ?” 

He ate, distributing largesse on the 
weather, the garden, the tumbling 
clouds, the scenic effects, and Rosa- 
lind divided her worried mind between 
the letters and his remarks. These 
were familiar circumstances to her 
by this time, but she had never 
grown accustomed to them, was in 
daily revolt against them, and to-day 
particularly had an unpleasant and 
depressed feeling as if something 
disastrous was to happen. Edward 
Maling cut the top off his second egg. 

“T suppose there’s no note from 
Parker ?”’ he said. 

“Is that the wine merchant ? 
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No, thank goodness!’’ said poor 
Rosalind. 

“ Parker, my dear,” said her father 
reproachfully, ‘‘is the name of the 
publisher to whom I sent my 
‘Poems of Place.’ I expected a letter 
from him long since. Really, these 
tradesmen are very dilatory. I shall 
be able to clear off Walton’s and 
Bethell’s, and all those people,” he 
pointed a knife at the pile of bills, 
“with what that book will bring in.” 
A slight smile irradiated his plain 
and pleasant face as if with shy 
humour. “It is well known that 
there is nothing more paying than 
poems.”’ He rose, and adjusted his 
eyeglass carefully. “‘ Rosalind, my 
dear, it’s a beautiful tone, that gown 
of yours, but it’s too heavy for 
weather like this. Vou must have 
something of a more gossamer nature. 


If the poems would only come im - 


time, I’d give you cash,” be added 
humorously. “I know you're 
sensitive on the matter of debts, my 
dear, but oblige me this time. Go to 
Bowles and Fletcher and get yourself 
a gown. I bought one there for your 
mother the year we were married— 
heigh-ho! Try a grey or a fawn, 
my dear.”’ 

“Oh, I shall do very well! Be- 
sides, you know, father, Bowles and 
Fletcher have refused to give further 
credit. Here’s one of their letters 
pressing for payment,” added poor 
Rosalind dolefully. 

“Ts that so, dear? Dear me. 
Well.” The Honourable Edward felt 
in his pockets, withdrawing loose 
silver, one sovereign, two, half 
another. ‘I wonder where that 
came from?” he asked, absently 
regarding the coins. ‘‘ Never mind; 
here you are, child! Take them and 
buy your frock. I’m off. Dear me, 
Id uo idea it was so late. I'll miss 
that effect.” 

He made for the door as he spoke, 
just as a girl of fourteen with flowing 
hair and a frank well-featured face 
entered. 


“ Betty! Betty!” he said with 
playful affection, patting her head, 
and was making off humming the air 
from Mozart which this ejaculation 
had awakened in his memory when 

tty held him. 

“ Are you going to paint Ah Sin, 
father >?’ she asked eagerly. 

Ah Sin was Betty’s red chow, a 
handsome cunning humbug, well 
worthy of his name. ; 

“Er—not this morning, child; 
some other time.’ He had got two 
paces more when Rosalind’s voice 
once more brought him to. 

“ Tather, what about lunch ? Are 
you coming back?” . . 

“T don’t know. Yes—no, perhaps. 
Oh, send Betty out with some sand- 
wiches and a flask. I can’t miss the 
light. By George, look at those 
clouds!” 

He disappeared, and Rosalind rang 
the bell for the breakfast things to be 
removed. She resumed her investiga- 
tion of the letters with a sigh. There 
was nothing cheerful in them, and 
she was full of cares. 

“ Have Evelyn and Sylvia gone ?” 
she inquired as she threw circulars 
in the waste-paper basket. These 
were the intermediate members of 
the Maling family. 

“Yes,” said Betty resentfully, 
“and Evelyn’s taken my racket. 
She’s a pig.” 

Her sister did not hear; a bill of 
portentous length among the letters 
held her attention for revision. Betty 
coutinued : 

“ast time she took it it came 
undone. I told her if she brought it 
back again like that I’d bash her.” 

“Twenty-five and seven, thirty- 
two, and——’ Rosaliud’s brow 
puckered over the task. “‘ Betty, 
how much is forty-five and eight— 
oh, yes, [Iknow! Then that’s eighty- 
five shillings, and—and now I’ve 
forgotten the pence.” 

‘She said she’d faintly trust the 
larger hope as she went off. What 
the dickens did she mean, Rosalind ?’ 
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‘“What ? Oh! It’s Tennyson,” 
said Rosalind abstractedly. 

“Tennis on! Yes, I know it is,’”’ 
said Betty. ‘‘ Don’t be aggravating. 
Do shut up that counting. Look 
here, Rosey, I won't play with Sylvia 
any more. She gets so cross when I 
‘serve to her and she misses. She says 
‘I do it on purpose. Of course I do. 
She always says she wasn’t looking, 
or wasu't ready, or something. 
Evelyn stands in the middle of the 
court without moving, and says 
4 hang.’ ” 

Rosalind, unheeding these griev- 
ances, had finished her reckoning and 
opened another letter. Suddenly she 
cried out “Oh!” 

It was an ejaculation of pain, 
alarm, and it arrested her sister. 

‘““What’s the matter ?”’ she de- 
manded, ; 

“ Betty, has father gone? Oh, 
yes, he must have ! He didn’t see this 
letter. Oh dear, oh dear !”’ 

“What is it?” Betty insistently 
demanded. 

Rosalind shook the letter tragi- 
cally. 

“Why, our landlord, Mr. Chal- 
loner—he’s sending in a broker.’” 

‘“‘ What's a broker ?”’ asked Betty, 
who had found a paper of sweets in 
her pocket, and now lolled on the 
table, sucking one. 

“Don’t you understand, child ? 
A man who takes away your fuini- 
ture,” said Rosalind in dramatic 
distress. 

“Furniture removal?’ asked 
Betty, sucking unemotionally. ‘‘I 
wish they’d remove that awful old 
piano, and bring us another. It’s as 
cracked as Sylvia’s voice.” 

“Oh, you don’t understand!’ 
cried her sister. ‘ But you must, 
Betty—you must. I’ve never dreamt 
of this, though I have expected other 
things; but not so awful as this. 
They send brokers in to take away 
your furniture if you don’t pay your 
rent,” she explained miserably. 

Betty straightened herself and 


“J wonder when he’ll come?” 


ceased sucking. A chord of memory 
had been struck. ‘I know,” she 
remarked presently. “ And you dress 
them up as your servants. What a 
lark! Won't Sally be riled ? Do let 
me see what it says.” 

She leaned on her sister’s shoulder 
to read it, having resumed work 
on her sweet. ‘‘ Unless paid before 
twelve o'clock.’ I say, what’s the 
time now? Haven't we got the 
money ?” 

“Oh!” cried Rosalind, who had 
made a discovery. “ This letter was 
one of yesterday's. Father never 
opened it. Oh, I must go and find 
him at once,’ said Rosalind, throwing 
her off. ‘He never opened it ; oh, 
liow could he!” 

“Two quarters! My!” said 
Betty with a certain unction, ex- 
amining the letter more carefully. 
She 
looked up with interest. 

Rosalind was bustling about, put- 
ting her hat on, and hastily giving 
instructions. 

“Tf he comes before I get back 
keep him in talk, Betty. Don’t let 
him get in the house if you can help 
it.” 

“ Ah Sin will keep him hopping,” 
said Betty with a sudden access of 
eager energy. ‘‘ You run on, Rosey. 
Ah Sin and I'll look after the house. 
Gewhillikins, won’t we!” 

Rosalind did not even stay to 
reprove this slang, with which on 
Betty’s lips she was always at war ; 
she darted through the hall, and the 
big garden door snapped behind her. 
When she was gone Betty excitedly 
undertook the defences of the house. 
The house, once the steading of a 
farm, was a rambling place by no 
means in the best state of repair, and 
it seemed obvious to Betty that a 
determined invader might find many 
points of ingress. Barring doors, if 
we may put it that way (and she 
had every intention of barring them), 
there was, for example, a whole range 
of windows accessible with a little 
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climbing from the conservatory roof, 
from the scullery, and from sundry 
outhouses and “ lean-to’s.” 

Betty surveyed the prospects 
doubtfully, but with the eye of 
a staff engineer. The principal 
entrance would be necessarily 
estopped, and Ah Sin could 
account for several others. A nice 
adjustment of buckets of water, such 
as she had once arranged for the 
benefit of Evelyn, might guard the 
window over the conservatory, if the 
wretch should endeavour to get in 
that way. And if his hardihood 
prevailed in the end, there was always 
Ah Sin to fall back upon—or, more 
correctly, tofall on, Ah Sin, with the 
treacherously smiling countenance, 
the innocent wide eyes, and the great 
rows of teeth concealed under his 
red muzzle. 

Betty set to work on the prepara- 
tions for the siege. Sally, red-faced, 
forty, and a trifle deaf and more 
than a trifle shrewish at times, 
was informed that a gentleman 
might come from a lawyer’s whom 
“father doesn’t want .to see.” 
Sally, whom everyone else dignified 
with the name of Sarah, was under- 
stood to declare that a hundred 
gentlemen imight come for all she 
cared ; she wasn’t going to be inter- 
rupted in her work that time in the 
morning. This possible hazard thus 
eliminated, Betty proceeded to busi- 
ness, and awaited the arrival of the 
enemy. When he had not arrived by 
half-past eleven she experienced a 
distinct sense of disappointment. 
By twelve she was quite annoyed, and 
by half-past twelve she had deserted 
her defences, had forgotten the 
recalcitrant foe, and was on the lawn 
with Ah Sin reading Kipling. 

Meanwhile, Rosalind, on the wings 
of fear, a slender, palpitant, resolute 
thing, had crossed the buttercup 
meadows behind the house, descended 
to the stream, and began her search 
along the osier and dogwood copses 
for her father. There was, however, 


no sign of him, and presently she 
decided that he must have changed 
his mind and deserted the. water- 
meadows. She was accustomed to his 
vagaries in this kind. Whither could 
he have gone ? She looked around 
and about. There was the heath 
northward with the wild furze 
abloom, sufficient to draw any 
painter; there was the larch grove, 
calling, calling, in the ears; and 
there was the hanger on the hill, 
agreen with the wonderful young 
colours of beech and elm and birch 
and hazel. She decided on this last, 
and so stepping briskly out, with a 
heart still fluttering under her bodice, 
she crossed the meadow, ascended 
by a field path through young wheat, 
and reached a stile"just as a young 
man came up the other side. 

He drew away to give her room, 
and as she crossed he lifted his hat in 
a faint exchange of courtesy, of which 
her slight bow was an equally faint 
acknowledgment. He paused on 
the top step to look after her. The 
one glimpse of her face had stimu- 
lated curiosity, even a little interest 
in him; indeed, the interest had 
almost warmed into admiration, and 
had only not done so because he had 
been uncertain. He had not qutte 
seen. But it was a face, he reflected, 
that had possibilities. He passed 
down the meadow musing. This 
young man, who was of a clear 
complexion, well-cut features, and of 
a resolute set of figure, was musing 
ou several things. He had only 
atrived at Pele on the previous day, 
and, although he had visited it 
before, it was not familiar to him. 
The odd thing was that it mostly 
belonged to him. Mark Challoner 
had inherited the estate from his 
uncle, who, having made his fortune 
in America, had chosen to settle in 
the land of his forefathers, and to buy 
property there. Mark himself, who 
had spent most of his life in business 
in New York, had not had much 
experience of English country life, 
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but he had determined to adventure 
it, by way of experiment at any rate. 
He had paid one or two flying visits 
to his property since his inheritance, 
but this time he had announced to 
his friends his intention of looking 
into the matter of Pele Hall, and of 
weighing it in the balance. Was it 
worth while >? He hadn’t made up 
his mind. 

The affairs of the Pele estate had 
been, since his uncle’s death, and 
indeed for many years previously, 
in the hands of a solicitor, Bentham 
by. name, a capable man of strong 
character and few spare emotions. 
It was an interview with Bentham, 
who had come over from the neigh- 
bouring town of Selford, which was 
responsible for Challoner’s musings, 
and for Challoner’s presence in that 
meadow just then, Bentham had 
been rendering an account of his 
stewardship, an account which 
Challoner found rather dry and 
uninteresting. It seemed to concern 
petty things—-petty sums of money, 
petty disputes, and petty trans- 
actions. He was accustomed to 
things on a big scale. However, 
detail is the furniture of principle, 
and after all this was ‘‘ looking into” 
Pele Hall. So he listened. It was 
only one item which interested him 
at all, and that not extravagantly. 
“Then there’s WHaycross.” Mr, 
Bentham took off his glasses. “It’s 
always been an unsatisfactory place. 
There have been two flittings from 
there since Mr. Challoner had the 
property. Iam momentarily in expec- 
tation of a third, so I’ve taken steps.” 


“Haycross >?” inquired Mark 
Challoner. 
“Yes; rather a picturesque old 


farmhouse across the fields by the 
Fairmile Road, a mile or so away. 
The present tenant is a sort of artist, 
and we haven’t had any rent for more 
than two quarters.” He looked at 
his papers. - “ The last was for the 
Michaelmas quarter, and was only 
paid in February,” 
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“You said you’d taken steps,” 
said Mark. “‘ What steps?” 

“The usual in this country, Mr. 
Challoner. I’ve put in a broker's 
man. This is nearly the end of May. 
We must get the rent paid up, and 
then I advise clearing them out.” 

“Them ?” queried Challoner. 

“Yes, there’s a family—daughters, 
I believe. The man’s said to be a 
connection of the Badgeworthy 
family ; but I should strongly advise 
you to give them notice. I wanted 
Mr. Challoner to do so long ago.” 

“* And what,” asked Mark slowly 
—‘ what did my uncle say?” 

“ He didn’t seem to want to; said 
it might go on a bit longer. He'd 
see.” 

“Well, I think I'll see too,” said 
Mark. ‘‘ And I seem to be sorry 
somehow you've taken those steps. 
Stop them if you can. Anyway, I'll 
look into it.” 

It was only after Bentham had left 
him that it occurred to Mark Challoner 
that it was a beautiful morning, and 
that he might, for the sake of having 
an object for a walk, decide to “look 
into” the matter of Haycross forth- 
with. Hence his stroll across’ the 
meadows, his encounter at the stile, 
and his present musings. They took 
him back to his original problem. 
Should he or should he not find 
it “worth while” ? This English 
spring was an amazing thing ; it bred 
strange feelings in the blood. What 
was it in that knoll of English trees 
with the rolling clouds behind it that 
took him in the breath ? 

“I amthe heir of all this,” he said, 
smiling to himself. “It is in my 
bones, I suppose. Challoners for 
hundreds of years have looked on 
scenes like this, and taken in their 
breath shortly. It is part of me, 
though I live three thousand miles 
away. It is doubly my heritage. 
Ah!” 

His exclamation was caused by the 
sudden sight of a house framed in a 
lovely wilderness of apple trees in 
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ploom. Beyond the old and rather 
rickety gate a path led circuitously 
by lawns and beds of flowers to a 
bower of apple trees which fringed 
the house. 

“ This then is Haycross,” said he ; 
“and here the recalcitrant tenant 
lives—Marling, Mallet ; no, Maling— 
that’s it. I don’t much like the 
thought of that broker’s man in 
connection with this scene of peace- 
ful beauty.” 

He opened the gate and advanced 
a few paces, but came to a pause 
before a terrific barking which the 
click of the gate had started, as if it 
had been an automatic machine. A 
terrifying red dog with angry eyes 
and ferocious teeth and savagely 
curled tail barred his progress. Mark 
looked about, but saw no one, and no 
other signs of life. He advanced 
further, and Ah Sin retreated, still 
maintaining his threatening notes. 
Mark was dubious. He could not 
gauge the temper of the animal, and 
he had no desire to be bitten. He 
glanced about him, and in the fork 
of a chestnut tree, surveying him 
with interested but unfriendly eyes, 
he espied a young girl with short 
skirts and a spread of fair hair. 

“ Would you mind reassuring me,” 
he said politely, doffing his hat. ‘It 
isn’t by any chance a jackal escaped 
from——” 

“Tt’s a chow,” said the owner 
austerely. ‘‘ They’re very savage— 
worse than jackals.” 

Challoner eyed Ah Sin, who showed 
a desire to approach and sniff round 
the visitor’s legs. 

‘What do you feed him on?” 
he inquired with interest. 

“ Boiled rice and meat and biscuits 
and things,” said Betty. 

“T’m relieved to hear he doesn’t 
like raw things,’ said Challoner, 
gazing doubtfully at the chow. 

’ “Oh, he wouldn’t mind it raw!” 
Betty hastened to say. 

“ Do you think, if I were to walk 

very fast up the path, and say ‘ good 


dog,’ he would let me get past ?” 
inquired Mark anxiously. 

“ You can try,” said Betty dryly. 

' He didn’t, however; he edged 
towards the chestnut tree in which 
the girl sat and, stooping, picked up 
a paper bag which had slipped from 
her lap. Ah Sin followed resolutely. 
Betty pulled down her skirts more 
sedately and sat up to confront the 
enemy. Battle was joined. 

“Do you think,” asked the per- 
sistent young man, “ that if I should 
succeed in passing the dog, I should 
find anyone in the house with whom 
I could satisfactorily transact my 
business ?” 

“No,” said Betty shortly, and 
then was filled with a qualm. He 
would welcome the idea that no one 
was defending the house. ‘ Yes,” 
she corrected herself. ‘‘ Lots.” 

“Oh!” Challoner digested this. 

Betty, seeing his crestfallen face, 
ventured briskly a frontal attack, 
unmasking batteries. ‘‘ You needn't 
think you can get in, because you 
can’t. Ah Sin won't let you.” 

“Yes, it looks like it,” he ad- 
mitted, and then suddenly opened 
the paper bag he held, withdrew a 
chocolate, and offered it to the chow. 
Betty gazed in concern, watching the 
struggle in the dog’s mind between 
greed and suspicion. It was with 
dismay she saw the former conquer, 
and with chagrin that she saw Ah 
Sin accept the bribe, put back his 
head, and unctuously devour the 
sweetmeat. Mark advanced towards 
the house. ‘‘ Good-bye!” he said 
cheerfully to Betty. 

She saw him go, and the traitor 
follow, encircling at a respectful 
distance, but with an eye still on 
the paper bag. She could endure it 
no longer, and when the stranger had 
gone twenty yards she threw after 
him a missile. 

“ Vou can’t get in, for I’ve locked 
the doors.” 

Challoner came to a halt and 
pensively rubbed his chin. 
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“ You can’t be persuaded to open 
one ?” he asked politely. ; 

““Not to a broker’s man!” said 
Betty defiantly. “‘ And you can’t get 
in by the windows, for there’s no 
ladder.” 

Challoner glanced towards the 
house, and then slowly retraced his 
steps to the chestnut tree. The 
defiance in Betty’s eyes was oddly 
mixed with alarm. She gathered 
herself together. 

“Ts there anyone with guns in the 
house ?” he asked mildly. 

“N-no,” stammered Betty. 

He shook his head. 

“It’s a mistake—a mistake. I 
always use guns—at least, on most 
broker’s mev. I never found dogs 
of much use.’’ Betty’s eyes wandered 
to the shameless Ah Sin. ‘I don’t 
believe there’s anyone in the house,” 
he went on. “ Of course, if there’s no 
one in the house, I won't goin. I’d 
much sooner stay with you. I like 
interesting people.” 

Betty stirred uncomfortably. She 
did not like raillery, and she was 
puzzled. He couldn’t be a broker’s 
man after all. 

“ You see, if I don’t take posses- 
sion, I shall prove my bona fides,” 
he went on. ‘I really came to see 
your father on—on business.”’ 

“To buy a picture ?”’ said Betty 
faintly. , 

He suddenly remembered that 
Bentham had said the tenant was 
an artist. He nodded.  Betty’s 
dismay spread and showed itself in 
her face. 

“Ym awfully sorry,” she burst 
forth. “‘ But we were expecting the 
broker’s man, and I thought you 
were him. It’s our landlord,” she 
explained. 

“Landlord!” He coloured. 

“ Ves, a beast named Challoner.” 
Mark winced, and Betty, recovered 
now, poured forth her feelings. 
“Father hadn’t opened the letter, 
and Rosalind went out to find him. 
So I’m all that’s left.” 


“Oh!” Mark Challoner regarded 
her gravely. “Can I be of assist- 
ance ?”’ he inquired. 

“Oh, would you?” she burst 
forth eagerly. “I can’t get the con- 
servatory door shut properly, and 
there’s the coal-hole he could get 
through.” 

“Suppose we make an examina- 
tion of the fortifications?” said 
Mark. “I’ve got some good ideas, 
I flatter myself.” 

“Did you often have him in?” 
asked Betty, leading the way briskly 
to the house. 

“ At one time,” said he thought- 
fully, ‘‘I had never any peace from 
brokers.” 

“Once a week ?”’ hazarded Betty. 

“Oftener; every day,” he said 
gloomily. 

She regarded him sympathetically. 

“That must have been a nui- 
sance,” and she added contentedly, 
“T hope you'll forgive me for having 
made that stupid mistake, and about 
Ah Sin. Of course you're not a bit 
like a broker. I ought to have seen 
you were a—a gentleman.” 

He wagged his head sagely. 

“Qh, I’ve seen lots of them very 
gentlemanly. You never know. 
Brokers are odd people. You can’t 
depend on them.” 

They had now reached the hall 
door, and Challoner. made a great 
show of inspecting it. 

“A hose comes in pretty useful 
in these cases,” he said presently. 
“T should be inclined to pin my faith 
on a hose.” 

Betty clapped her hands. 

“We've got one. What a ripping 
idea! I’ll go and get it.” 

She bustled off in excitement, 
leaving the unknown stranger in 
silent possession of the house and 
its contents. Mark occupied himself 
by an inspection of the pictures on 
the walls. He had rather a pretty 
taste in paint, but he could find 
no illuminating brilliance in these 
sketches in oils and water-colours 
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which were initialled “ E. C. M.” 
They were neat and graceful, but 
lacked strength aud character. 

He had finished the round of 
the room, and Betty had not 
yet returned, when he heard a 
low - breathed exclamation, and, 
facing about, saw framed in the 
doorway a young lady. It was 
Rosalind, breathless and. flushed, 
who had been brought up on the 
threshold thus abruptly, and had 


cried out, “Oh!” on seeing the 
stranger. Her worst fears were 
realised. Not only had _ the 


dreaded broker’s man arrived, but 
she bad actually seen him valuing 


the pictures, and, no doubt, as she: 


had heard this terrible class did, 
chalking marks on the furniture. 
Mark Challoner recognised her. 
This was the girl whom he had 
passed at the stile, and who had 
engaged his. idle thoughts. He de- 


cided ncw. in an instant about her ’ 
looks. She was quite beautiful. 


He came forward to meet her. 
Rosalind pulled herself together 
desperately. 

a My father will be here pre- 
sently,” she gulped out. At all risks 
this creature must be played, kept 
at bay, deceived, handled, cajoled— 
anything to gain time. 
reflected: that she had met Betty 
and heard. of his visit and the 
hypothetical reason for it. He smiled. 

“Tam io no hurry, thank you. 
You. are Miss Maling >” he inquired 
tentatively. 


“ Yes ’’—Rosalind blinked despe-. 


tately. She must hold a candle to 
the devil, as the horrid saying was. 
This odious creature ! 

The odious creature seemed in- 
clined.to be friendly, which made it 
worse; or—iio, perhaps it was better. 

“Woa’t you sit down?” she 
said graciously. “‘Isn’t it lovely 
weather ?” 

Mark Challoner sat. down. The 
gitl was between him and an open 
casement window; and beyond was 


Challoner. 


the glory of the appie-blossom. It 
was a pleasant picture,.in which his 
eyes took delight. 

“Won't you have some tea >’? 
broke out Rosalind precipitately, 
and then, recalling the hour, amended 
her invitation. “I mean a glass of 
wiue.” 

He declined with profuse grati- 
tude, and turned the conversation 
tothe pictures. ‘brough Rosalind’s 
brain darted a cunning thought. If 
she could persuade him that the 
pictures were valuable, as of course 
they would be if her father had his 
due, he might be inclined to take 
one or two, and go. away.. 

“Yes, they: are thought a great 
deal of,” she said eagerly. ‘‘ The 
Daleshire Post said that my father’s 
style reminded it of Constable.” 

Challoner had got up and was 
re-examining the wall. 

“ That’s an admirable sketch,” 
he said approvingly. ‘It’s full of 
atmosphere. I wonder how your 
father got that effect ?’” 

In her confused agitation Rosalind 
hardly noticed that it must be a 
strange broker’s man te. talk this 
way. She clutched at his statement. 

“Tt ¢s good, isn’t it ? And there’s 
this one. This is worth quite a lot of 
money,” she said with a fine com- 
mercial manner. ‘‘ The frame alone 
is worth a good deal.” She indicated 
a pastoral, standing with her back 
to Challoner. We are free to confess 
that her apparent grasping and 
material attitude struck Mark with 
wonder, but he had to resist a 
singular desire.to put his hand on her 
beautiful hair.. 

“Tt is very fine,” he heard himself 
murmuring, and at that moment a 
squeal sounded from beyond the 
hall. Rosalind fled like a fawn, shut 
the door sharply after her, and 
encountered Betty in the music- 
room beyond. 

“ He’s come, Betty! I’ve got him 
shut up there,” she gasped. 

“There! Where?” said Betty, 
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staring. She held a nozzle in her 
hand, and a hose was dragging along 
the floor. ‘‘Oh, that’s not him!”’ she 
said with scorn. “It’s a man come 
to buy father’s pictures.” 

“Not—not the broker’s man?” 
ejaculated Rosalind. She collapsed 
ou the sofa. 

“No; it’s a man who—I say, 
Rosey, look out! You're sitting on 
the nozzle, and Sally’s just turned it 
on. I fixedit on to the scullery tap.” 

Rosalind sprang like a bird into 
the air, and both surveyed the hose. 

“It’s not come through yet,” said 
Betty. ‘It will be here directly. 
We're going to keep him off when he 
comes, the man and J.” 


“When who comes?” asked 
Rosalind, bewildered. 
“he broker’s beast. Look out! 


Here it comes.” 

A bubble of water appeared at the 
end and broke. 

“T must run out through the hall 
with it.” She ran as she spoke, drag- 
ying the snake after her, and Rosa- 
lind was left, a Catharine wheel of 
emotious. The Terror had not come, 
That was at least a relief. But the 
man in the drawing-room! It was 
her bounden duty to make amends 
for her mistake, and so with re- 
luctance, and a certain shamefaced 
shrinking, she made her way back to 
the room. It was odd how different 
the stranger looked now. He had a 
nice straight nose, kindly grey eyes, 
and a pleasant smile. 

“Vm awfully sorry to have been 
obliged to go away, but—domestic 
affairs,” she murmured vaguely. 

“T can understand.’ He nodded 
ina friendly way. ‘ Please don’t ” 

He never finished, for Betty 
bounded into the room, a figure of 
intensity and excitement. ‘‘ He’s 
here; he’s coming up the drive. 
And, I say, isn’t it awful ? The hose 
won't work. It’s got a hole in it, and 
the kitchen’s flooded, and Sally’s in 
a dickens of a temper. I say, what’s 
to be done ?”’ 


“T couldn't find father,” moaned 
Rosalind. “ Jimmy Greene said he’d 
find him.” | 

“T think you might leave the 
gentleman to me,” suggested the 
amiable stranger. 

Rosalind looked distressfully from 
him to Betty, and the latter nodded. 

““He knows. He was going to help 
me keep him out with the hose. But 
the thing’s busted.”’ 

“These people are generally 
amenable to reason, or a little 
persuasion,” pursued Challoner. “I 
should esteem it a privilege if you 
would let me tackle him.” 

‘If he once gets the furniture, 
it'll be good-bye,” proffered Betty 
cheerfully. 

Rosalind was torn by doubts. Was 
it right? Was it proper? The 
entrance of Sally, ushering in the 
stranger, while she debated, robbed 
her of the chance of decision. This 
extraordinary stranger masterfully 
took possession. 

‘‘ Allow me, Miss Maling,’’ he said, 
and opened the door for her. When 
he and the new-comer were alone he 
lost no time. ‘Now then, you’re 
here by Mr. Bentham’s orders, who 
represents me. The order is cancelled, 
so you can go,” he said abruptly, all 
the more abruptly that he felt un- 
accountably guilty. 

The man grinned pleasantly. ‘‘ If 
you please, sir, not much. I don’t 
know any Mr. Bentham. I’m here to 
the judgment order of Wells, Hains 
and Co., 37, Pontney Lane, wine 
merchants; matter of thirty-three 
pounds,” he added. 

Challoner was chagrined. He 
had never conceived this situation. 
Certain that the dreaded broker’s 
man would prove to be Bentham’s, 
he had remained to clear up the 
situation. He was taken aback. 

“Oh!” was all the unsatisfactory 
remark he could make, and added 
presently and peremptorily, ‘ You 
had better wait here. Tl see you 
directly.” 
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He went out of the room, closed 
the door precisely as it had been 
closed on him, and crossing the hall 
knocked on the door of the dining- 
room. When he entered he found 
Rosalind forlort. and foreboding, 
evidently having exchanged news 
with Betty, and the latter rather 
watchful and demure of face. 

“Tm sorry,” he began awk- 
wardly, “ The man’s obdurate, but 
I think if we put our heads together 
we can devise a plan.” 

Betty shot a glance from his head 
to her sister's, and giggled. 

“What are you giggling at?” 
inquired Rosalind crossly. 

““T don’t know; something came 
over ine,” said Betty, recovering her- 
self. ‘I’ve got an idea. Let’s turn 
Sally on to him. She’s splendid. You 
should have seen the way she dusted 
that butcher’s boy.” 

“Nonsense !"’ said Rosalind with 
nervous irritability. ‘‘ What dread- 
ful language you use, Betty!” 

Challoner was meditating. He 
wanted to approach a position 
dexterously from which he could 
proffer material help. But he did not 
yet see his way. In the brief silence 
that ensued the wild-wolf bark of 
Ah Sin was heard, and immediately 
afterwards he entered the room on the 
heels of the Hon. Edward Clarendon 
Maling. 

“ Father! Did Jimmy find you ?” 
cried Rosalind. 

“ Father, the broker’s man’s here,” 
burst out Betty impetuously. 

“Eh, what? No; I—— Here, 
Betty, give this to Sally!’ He 
handed over a fine trout with a 
beaming smile. ‘ For lunch, tell her. 
Hallo!’”’ He saw Challoner for the 
first time, and refixed his eyeglass. 

“It is a gentleman come to buy a 
picture,” said Rosalind hastily, fear- 
ful lest for the third time the 
stranger should be misinterpreted. 

“ Delighted, my dear sir,” said the 
Hon. Edward, shaking hands. ‘‘ I’ve 
got one or two nice little things. 


No, the thing looked too green, so I 
gave it up and went fishing. What 
did Betty say about a broker’s 
man?” 

Rosalind drew him aside, and 
swiftly and breathlessly explained. 
Betty, having returned, joined in. 

“That beast Challoner!’ Mark 
heard her exclaim. He winced. He 
remembered, of course. He had rot 
explained that the man was not fis. 
Probably Bentham had been in time 
to stop him. The situation seemed 
a little awkward. 

“JT regret you should be embar- 
rassed by our domestic affairs, my 
dear psir,’ said Maling with a 
whimsical smile. “It is unpardon- 
able. Will. you ‘come and see the 
pictures ?” 

Maling opened the door, and 
ceremoniously ushered his guest and 
his daughters into the drawing-room 
again, He fixed his eyeglass on the 
man, 

“ Ah, you’re our guest, eli?” he 
said. ‘‘ We must make you welcome. 
Betty, a glass of wine for this gentle- 
man.” 

The man, who had risen on their 
entrance, grinned. 

“Thank you, sir,” 
don’t mind if I do.” 

He looked a little sheepish at the 
affability. Maling was most cer- 
tainly the least concerned of all the 
company. 

“Now, let me show you this—a 
bit of Picardy,’ went on the artist. 
“My good man, would you mind 
catching hold of that end? 
Thank you so much.” The as- 
tonished broker’s man had helped 
to get down the canvas almost 
before he knew. ‘“‘ There! I should 
like your opinion on that.” He 
appealed with modest confidence 
to the connoisseur. ‘I’ve always 
fancied it as the best sketch I did of 
that kind.” 

“Tt caught my eye directly I 
entered,” said Mark ghibly. “‘ Admir- 
able in tone and values.” 


he said, “I 
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Mr. Maling purred at this praise, 
and turned to pour out a glass of 
wine. 

“And you will give me the 
pleasure also ?’”’ he said to Challoner. 
His manners were perfect. Challoner, 
who had refused the daughter, could 
not resist the father. 

“Not a bad wine,” said the artist, 
nodding in a friendly way at the 
broker’s man, as if he would put him 
at his ease. , 

The man grinned. 

“Not ‘arf, sir,’ he said. ‘It 
ought tb be, seeing it come from 
Wells, Hains and Co. I ought to 
know.” 

“Wells, Hains and Co.!’? mur- 
mured Mr. Maling, as if something 
puzzled him. 

“Yes, on the suit of Wells, Hains 
and Co., sir.” The man withdrew a 
paper from his pocket. 

“T thought you said Challoner ?”’ 
he said to Rosalind as he examined 
the paper. Challoner withdrew to 
the other end of the room, and, 
red of face, made a feint of 
studying the pictures. ‘Oh! Ah! 
Yes! I'll see to this,’ he heard 
the artist say, and then he turned, 
pulled out his watch, and looked 
across at his host. . 

“Pardon me, Mr. Maling. I should 
be glad if you would allow me to 
finish our small matter of business. 
As regards the picture-——”’ 

He followed his host into the 
farther room talking. The broker's 
man finished his wine cheerfully 
before the indignant eyes of the 
girls. ‘There was perhaps a pause 
of five minutes, dnd then the two 


men appeared, a smile on Mr. 
Maling’s pleasant ruddy face. 

Odd, wasn’t it ? It was just the 
sum I meant to have asked. Odd 
you should have hit on it, too.” He 
screwed the cheque he held up to 
his eyes. “ Thirty-three pounds! 
Rosalind, see that this gentleman 
is duly entertained in the kitchen, 
please. Your debt shall be dis- 
charged when you have fed, my man. 
And now, sir, surely we may have 
the pleasure of giving you some 
lunch. It is some way from the 
station, and—— By the way, you 
came from town? How did you 
hear ?”’ Several questions forced 
their way to the front. 

The broker’s man had disappeared 
from the room. Under the press 
of his new curiosity Mr. Maling 
examined the cheque again. 

“ Challoner!” he exclaimed in an 
explosion. “ Why—you're not——” 

“Yes, I believe there was some 
mistake over the question of rent, 
Mr. Maling,” explained the young 
man shamefacedly. ‘My agent, 
during my absence ” 

“ Bless my soul!” ejaculated Mr. 
Maling. 

“Why, you're not the——” Betty 
paused open-mouthed. 

“Yes, I’m afraid I am 
Beast!’ he said sadly. 


the 


“Oh!” Betty turned a scarlet 
cheek away. 
“Come, Mr. Challoner, you'll 


lunch, won’t you ?” pursued his host. 
Mark’s eyes fell on Rosalind’s face, 
delicately kindled with colour. 
“‘ T shall be delighted to, if I may,” 
he said. 


Next Month—" Poached Eggs.” 


Hartley took a quick resolution. 


‘*Miss Clare,” he sald quietly, “please—please do not be too 


much distressed at this. 


1 koow what you are going to tell me. 


Your cousin has—imitated my name again; fs that not it?’’ 
‘*Yours?" she repeated, thunderstruck. 
“Lam St. John Shadow,”’ he sald. 


SVHE little room into 
which Vernon 
Hartley had been 
shown, in re- 
sponse to his in- 
# quiry for Mrs. 
. Vale, was un- 

tenanted. It was 
a pleasant room, sparsely fitted with 


a few good pieces of furniture, 


which, however, were individuaily 
too large for their present setting, 
and proclaimed by this very fact a 
history of ‘‘ reduced circumstances.” 
Beyond the open window, the world 
—represented by a tiny garden and 
stretch of high road—could be seen 
in its April aspect of blue and white 
and pale green. A wonderiul scent 
of budding leaves came in on the 
Warm air; in the branches of a 
cherry-tree, so laden with snowy 
blossom that the outline of it 
against the blue sky reminded 
Hartley of the Alps, the early 
bees kept up a continuous drowsy 
murmur. All this, and a certain 
unexpected quality about the room 
itself, the repose and distinction of 
it, combined to prejudice the visitor 
favourably. He had by no means 
anticipated such an atmosphere in 


the cottage, picturesque enough on 
the outside, to which he had been 
directed, on his arrival at the 
country station, as a place where 
“the old. lady would take in 
lodgers.” ‘That the word “ lady” 
appeared about to be literally ful- 
filled disconcerted him a little; he 
began to frame apologies for use in 
the coming interview, if it should 
turn out that he had been mis- 
informed, ° 

It was at this moment that his 
eye was caught by the strangely 
familiar appearance of a small 
volume that lay with others upon 
a table in the window. In some 
amazement he took it up; and 
because it opened naturally at the 
fly-leaf, the first thing he read was 
this inscription; ‘To my fellow 
craftsman, Allan Vale, in admiration 
-—-from his very sincere friend the 
Author.” Perhaps nothing in all 
Vernon Hartley's eight and twenty 
years of life had ever been so stagger- 
ingly unexpected. For though he 
himself was the author of the book 
thus inscribed, and though the 
writing bore certainly a striking 
resemblance to his own, Hartley was 
positive that he had never written it ; 
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nor was the name Allan Vale one 
that conveyed any knowledge to 
him. The thing, in short, was a gross 
and palpable forgery ; but by whom, 


and for what reason, were qtiestions © 


that remained to be answered. 

He was still standing with the 
book in his hands, staring at it with 
a face almost ludicrously perplexed, 
when the sound of the opening door 
caused him to set it down hastily, 
and turn, Instead of the figure that 
he had expected, he found himself 
confronting a girl of about twenty, 
As Vernon stood by the table in the 
window, the new-comer naturally 
faced him full in the spring sunlight, 
framed against the background of 
the little room. This seemed to be 
an afternoon of impressions. ‘That 
which he gained, instantly, in the 
first moment of his meeting with 
Clare, lasted, so far as Vernon was 
concemed, till the end of time. He 
saw a figure as tall as his own, and a 
face that seemed for once absolutely 
to deserve the often misapplied 
adjective of beautiful. Her features 
were those of a sculptured goddess ; 
her brown hair, parted in the middle, 
showed a wide forehead, and eyes of 
the darkest grey, that met his with 
a look at once friendly and placid. 
She was so altogether radiant and 
glorious a being, as she stood there 
in her simple country dress, that the 
ordinary man might well feel abashed 
and almost apologetic in the sudden 
presence of so much divinity. Vernon 
Hartley was not precisely an ordi- 
nary man, and, moreover, was well 
used to beauty, but even he felt the 
need of an effort to prevent himself 
from staring in too obvious admi- 
ration. 

“You've come about the rooms, 
haven't you?” said the girl plea- 
santly. (But of course her voice 
would be pleasant ; Vernon had felt 
from the first so certain of this that 
no other possibility had crossed his 
mind. He had known that it would 
be exactly thus; rather deep, but 
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exquisitely quiet and melodious.) 
‘Won't you sit down ?” 

He was felieved that his apologies 
did not’ seem to be required, but 
more puzzled than ever. Clearly she 
took his question of ‘“‘ the rooms ”’ as 
the most natural thing in the world. 
That was so much to the good, he 
thought, as he began to explain his 
modest requirements. Actually, of 
course, all this was wasted breath ; 
because there was no question any 
longer as to whether he would or 
would not take the rooms, if they 
were to be obtained. The point had 
been settled unalterably with the 
entrance of Clare. After that, 
Hartley would have cheerfully en- 
gaged a medizval dungeon in order 
to remain under the same roof with 
her, 

However, as it turned out, no need 
arose for such sacrifice ; the rooms, 
an upstairs sitting-room and bed- 
room, with a fascinating prospect 
of an orchard all apple-blossom and _ 
daffodils, were themselves everything 
that could be desired. In spite of 


‘Vernon’s half-hearted protests the 


girl had insisted upon showing him 
over them herself. No one could 
have guessed from her manner that 
they were being exhibited to a 
stranger for the first time. Certainly 
Hartley had no suspicion of this. 

“ Mrs. Vale is rather an invalid,” 
she had said, in explaining the 
absence of the mistress of the house ; 
to which Hartley had murmured 
something vaguely sympathetic, 
wondering as he did so in what 
telation she stood towards the 
speaker, He conjectured, aunt. As 
it happened, Clare herself confirmed 
his guess by her next words. ‘‘ We 
have these rooms to dispose of,” she 
said, ‘‘ because my cousin is not at 
home at present.” 

She gave a glance round as she 
spoke, which served to indicate the 
masculine character of their furnish- 
ing. Vernon, following her eyes, was 
suddenly impressed by details that 
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he had before been too preoccupied 
to notice. He saw that the sitting- 
room contained an unusual number 
of bookshelves, now empty; there 
was, in addition, a large desk-table 
in the window that overlooked the 
orchard. 

“My cousin used to write here,” 
Clare explained. 

“My own work is pen-and-ink,” 
said Vernon, without thinking, “ so 
that this should be ideal.” 

The girl looked interested at 

once. . 
“ Are you also an author?” she 
asked. “If so, you probably know 
my cousin in London. His name 
is tad 


Of course Vernon had seen, in the 
instant of her embarking upon this 
statement, what the name would 
be. The discovery of downstairs, 
temporarily forgotten, was recalled 
anew. This, then, was that Allan 
Vale to whom he himself was sup- 
posed to have presented his latest 
work. The situation had all at once 
become a thousand times more 
complicated, He had, for one thing, 
ouly a moment in which to make a 
decision that might be far-reaching. 
If he denounced the imposture, that 
was very certainly an end to his 
acquaintance with Allan Vale’s 
cousin. On the other hand, to accept 
it With a flash of relief 
characteristic of him he reflected 
that she would never associate his 
real name on the card with that of 
St. John Shadow, which appeared 
on the title-pages of his books. 
The advantages of a nom-de-plume 
had never been more apparent. He 
could still temporise. 

“T have certainly heard of him,” 
he answered. 

The girl seemed satisfied. 

“ He is getting quite well known 
now,” she said. ‘ We, of course, see 
little of the world down here, but 
Allan is very good in writing as 
often as possible.” 

“T see, said Vernon, If he had 


wondered as to Mrs. Vale’s relation- 
ship to this unconscious young 
goddess, he was still more concerned 
over the same question with regard 
to her son, Clare’s manner gave him 
no clue whatever. 

Hartley’s belongings followed him 
from the station that afternoon ; 
and the same evening saw him 
established in his sitting-room above 
stairs, and engaged upon a long 
letter to his friend Evan Hastings 
in the Temple, requesting any in- 
formation he might be able to obtain 
about Allan Vale. If the man existed 
as an author, or was in the smallest 
degree known to the world of polite 
letters, Hastings (so Vernon re- 
flected) would be certain to have 
heard all there was to hear. 

For the present this was the most 
that could be done. Vernon Hartley 
had determined to bury himself in 
the country, with a view, in the first 
place, to finishing a half-written 


‘play ; and though more recent events 


had tended to thrust this object 
into the background, he applied 
himself to work on the following 
morning with all the industry that 
he could master. Greatly to his 
disappointment, he saw, for some 
days at least, little or nothing of 
Clare. He had learnt her name, and 
(by tactful degrees) some details 
concerning aunt and niece, from the 
little maid who brought up his meals. 
It was she who told him that the 
letting of the room was an experi- 
ment made necessary—this he was 
left to infer—by increasing charges 
connected with “Mr. Allan,” who 
had gone to be a writing gentle- 
man in London. Musing on this in- 
formation, Hartley. constructed for 
himself a picture of the household 
which, as events proved, was not far 
wrong. His curiosity as to the 
absent member increased. 

It chanced that on the next day, 
when he had been at the cottage 
for nearly a week, Hartley met 
Clare at the garden-gate as he was 
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returning from his afternoon walk. 
Because they approached from oppo- 
site directions at the same moment, 
she could do no less than pause and 
speak to him while he opened the 
gate for her. They had but a few 
words together, yet these were 
enough to impress Hartley with a 
strong consciousness of a change in 
the girl’s manner towards himself. 
She seemed constrained and _ al- 
most nervous. Before they had 
talked for more than a moment or 
two they were interrupted by the 
opening of the cottage door, and old 
Mrs, Vale, whom Hartley had not 
hitherto seen, appeared hobbling 
slowly towards them down the path. 

Hartley wondered whether anyone 
less sensitive to impressions would 
have detected what he himself 
seemed to observe instantly—that 
the old lady was not favourably 
disposed towards her lodger. It 


was hard to say on what he based: 


this conviction; but it existed. 
Further, it supplied a clue to what 
was for him infinitely more im- 
portant. Mrs.. Vale had been 
responsible for the alteration in her 
niece’s manner. Thinking this, 
Hartley felt it difficult to extend 
towards -her the sympathy with 
which he had been prepared. But 
for it, however, he must have 
acknowledged that old Mrs. Vale 
possessed a good share of the 
family charm. She was a little, 
snowy-haired lady, with a manner 
almost regally gracious. Her first 
remark to Hartley, after the usual 
greetings, was disconcerting enough. 

“J hear you are a friend of my 
son,” she said, standing in front of 
the young man, and peering up at 
him with a pair of penetrating blue 
eyes, which she shaded with one 
transparent hand from the afternoon 
light. 

Hartley reddened involuntarily. 


“Hardly an actual friend, I’m’ 


afraid, Mrs. Vale,” he said, very 
uncomfortable, 
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The old lady did not appear to 
notice his embarrassment. 

“Any acquaintance, even, of 
Allan’s,” she went on, “‘ has natur- 
ally the greatest claim upon us. I 
am glad to meet you.” 

“Mr. Hartley knows Allan’s work, 
dear,” interposed the girl. 

Before Vernon had time to wonder 
what remark of his could have been 
capable of this interpretation, the 
old lady continued : 

“ Naturally,” she said graciously. 
“TI imagine that all you literary 
men are more or less acquainted. 
It must be a very interesting society 
in which you move, Mr. Hartley. 
That is,’ she added, "if—if I am 
tight about your profession.” 

Hartley saw that her little hesi- 
tation had in fact covered a doubt 
as to whether he—Hartley—were 
admitted to the same august circles 
as her son. There was an element 
of irony in this that appealed 
strongly to the famous St. John 
Shadow. At the same time he was 
conscious of a human longing to 
punch the head of the unknown 
impostor ; or, failing that, to push 
his parent gently on one side, and to 
continue his own much more fasci- 
nating conversation with Clare. 

This, of course, was so far from 
being possible that he had not only 
to endure another ten minutes’ 
aimless talk with the old lady, but 
even to accept from her an invi- 
tation for the following afternoon— 
which happened to be Sunday—to 
take tea in the little drawing-room. 

Hartley went to this meal with a 
note in his pocket from Evan 
Hastings, who reported that the 
most precise inquiry had failed to 
reveal any writer named Allan 
Vale as known to literary London. 
“The only instance of the name 
that I can in any way trace,” he 
added, ‘is a junior clerk in the 
office of Snellgrove, the agent, and 
I suppose this is unlikely to be 
your man.” Was it? There was 
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quite sufficient doubt upon the 
subject in Hartley’s mind to cause 
him to anticipate Mrs. Vale’s tea- 
party with mingled feelings. 

It proved at once better and worse 
than his forebodings. Better, be- 
cause to his delight he found that 
the constraint that had marked 
Clare’s last meeting with him had 
to a great extent been removed. 
Worse, from the unexpected ordeal 
to which that unhappy work of 
St. John Shadow’s presently sub- 
jected him. 

It was Mrs, Vale who brought 
this about. The old lady was in her 
element. She presided as hostess 
in the little room with a grace and 
condescension that made the fact 
that her guest was also, on ordinary 
days, her lodger, remotely unthink- 
able. 

“Perhaps you know already 
these exquisite poems?” she ob- 
served, suddenly handing the book 
to Hartley. 

The unhappy author took it with 
what he felt to be the most palpable 
air of guilt. Clare’s steady eyes 
were watching him  interestedly. 
He had not foreseen that this 
moment would bring him inevitably 
to confession or deliberate trickery. 

“J—I have looked at them,” he 
had faltered, before he realised that 
the momentous choice had been 
made. To draw back now was im- 
possible. 

“Some are very beautiful,” con- 
tinued his unconscious tormentor. 
“My son has a high opinion of their 
merits; and if you open the book 
at the beginning ’’—she paused re- 
morselessly for poor Hartley to do 
so— you will see that this appre- 
ciation is entirely returned.” 

Hartley was feeling the very 
embodiment of discomfort, The 
writing, that was so damningly like 
his own, danced before his eyes; 
he fumbled the wretched book so 
awkwardly that even the old lady 
could not fail to notice that some- 


thing was amiss, and after a time 
took it from him in pity. 

* Allan, thank Heaven, has none 
of that small jealousy of a successful 
colleague !’’ she said later, in com- 
menting to Clare upon Hartley’s 
behaviour. She was good enough 
to add, though, that he had im- 
pressed her in other ways more 
favourably than her expectation. 
“Tf Allan were Here,’’ mused the 
old lady fondly, “‘ he would tell us 
at once what to think.” 

One result of this Sunday after- 
noon’s entertainment was that the 
embargo which had apparently been 
laid upon Clate’s meeting with 
Hartley seemed to be removed. 
During the week that followed he 
saw her every day, though generally 
only for a moment or two. Still, 
even this gave time for a few sen- 
tences on either side, and a smile 
of pleasure from the grey eyes. 
Hartley tried to delude himself that 
their look grew more friendly as the 
days passed. Had he been an artist, 
he could have painted a very 
capable portrait of Clare by this 
time. Being an author, his work 
suffered from the impossibility of 
keeping his attention on it, rather 
than on the opening of a distant 
door, as he sat pretending to write 
in his own room, or a passing foot- 
step that might promise an acci- 
dental meeting if he emerged upon 
some trivial pretext.  Hartley’s 
habit of bouncing out suddenly on 
to the landing, it is to be feared, 
did little to endear him to the 
startled domestic, whom he most 
frequently encountered at these 
times. 

One reflection, however, greatly 
puzzled the young man. Why, if 
Allan Vale were the impostor (to 
give it no stronger name) that he 
fancied, did he betray no sign of 
alarm at Hartley’s presence under 
his mother’s roof? It was impossible 
but that he should see how the 
intimacy of a writer from London 
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‘with the women he had deceived 
must threaten his own exposure. 

At the end of the second week 
Hartley received another letter from 
Evan Hastings, which only served 
to make the problem more baffling. 

“ By the way,” his friend wrote, 
“T hear casually that old Snell- 
stove has had to sack that clerk of 
his with the same name as your 
mysterious friend. Maintenant, 
mon amt, nous verrons 1” 

Perhaps; but meantime the so- 
lution seemed still to be delayed. 
Eventually, however, the clue to it 
was given him by Clare herself 
during the course of the longest 
interview that the lodger had yet 
obtained with her. 

He secured it by guile, of course. 
Seeing the girl leave the house one 
afternoon, basket in hand, and tum 
towards the open country, Hartley 
took a sudden resolution. Even in 
his present infatuated state openly 
to follow Clare was ruled out of the 
permissible. But there could be no 
harm in allowing himself a walk 
that started in the opposite direction, 
and then, by a field path, would 
bring him deviously to a copse 
where primroses were known to be 
abundant. Clare, indeed, had spoken 
of them only the day before ; if it 
should chance that this was her 
destination also, that could only be 
considered the work of fortune. 

Fortune, however, as is well 
known, favours the manipulator. 
Hartley was, therefore, saved the 
disappointment that would certainly 
have been his if he had not found 
Clare before he advanced more 
than fifty yards into the wood. 
She was on her knees in a little glade 
where, above the grey carpet of last 
year’s leaves, great tufts of prim- 
roses shone like pale stars. As he 
came plunging through the under- 
growth towards her she looked up 
with a little startled smile. More- 
over, for the first time in their 
acquaintance she blushed on greeting 
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him. It was the faintest, most mo- 
mentary colour; but he saw it, and 
his heart pounded in his breast. 

‘“Aren’t they jolly?’ he cried 
boyishly. ‘May I help you?” 
and without waiting for her answer, 
down he went on his knees also, and 
began filling the basket with blos- 
soms. If the disciples of the famous 
St. John Shadow could have seen 
their master at this moment ! 

The great man himself would not 
have cared. He had eyes and 
thoughts but for one thing. How 
exquisite she looked, seen thus amid 
the scented stillness of the wood ! 
All that he had ever read, and much 
that he had written, of the magic of 
spring seemed to Hartley in that 
hour of fulfilment a faint and lifeless 
parody. 

For some time they spoke little ; 
then Hartley, schooling his voice to 
as careless a tone as he could assume, 
asked : 

“Have you heard from your 
cousin in town lately ? ” 

He stole a secret glance at her as 
he put the question. Was it fancy, 
or did she start ever so slightly, and 
was her manner as she answered 
constrained and unlike her usual 
placid self ? 

“Not just lately,” she said, 
turning away so that Hartley could 
not see her face. ‘‘ He often is too 
busy to write for a week or two. 
And in any case we expect him with 
us at the end of the month.” 

“Oh!” said Hartley blankly. 
Here was news indeed! In view of 
it he determined, after a moment’s 
hasty reflection, that his own plan 
of campaign must be altered. He 
decided on a direct attack. 

“Was he—your cousin Allan— 
ever written anything about me?” 
he asked, gathering primroses with a 
great air of industry. 

“No,” answered the girl. This 
time the note in her voice was un- 
deniably troubled. Then she sud- 
denly turned about so as to face 
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Hartley. Het grey eyes searched his 
with the same frank scrutiny as on 
the day that he had first seen them. 
But now there was embarrassment 
and anxiety in their clear depths. 
““Mr. Hartley,” she said, ‘as you 
will almost certainly meet my cousin 
before long, it is only right that I 
should prepare you for one thing. 
Allan is a young man, much 
younger than you, but he has, as 
you know, made a great name for 
himself, That book of Mr. Shadow’s 
showed you what famous and clever 
men think of his work ’ She 
paused. It was clear to Hartley that 
she was appealing against her own 
inclination for the absent one, 
“That being so,” she continued, 
after a pause in which she seemed 
to expect that her companion would 
give some sign of agreement, ‘‘ one 
can easily understand that he is 
inclined to be specially sensitive 
about his—about our position. From 
the first, when it became necessary 
that his mother should add to her 
income, Allan was (naturally from 
his point of view) so strongly 
opposed to the plan -’ Again her 
wistful voice faltered. But much was 
by this time clear to Hartley, 

“You mean,” he said quietly, 
“that Mrs. Vale has not dared to tell 
her son of the arrangement—with 
me?” , 

Clare nodded. 

“She had meant to do it that 
Sunday; but then, knowing that 
Allan was to come down at the end 
of the month, it seemed simpler, as 
you turned out to be a friend of his, 
or at least an acquaintance ” 

“T see,” said Hartley. So that was 
the explanation, he thought. Cer- 
tainly the character of Mr. Allan was 
appearing now in its true colours. 
“ Then I was ’’—he corrected himself 
—‘ —I am—to be in the nature of 
a surprise fer the returned cele- 
brtcy ? ” 

_ The girl answered his tone rather 
than the words, 
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“ Please do not judge him harshly,” 
she said, almost with entreaty. 
‘Tf he was wrong on this point, as 
of course he was, I think we should 
remember that it is difficult for other 
people to understand how a mind 
like his would regard little things. 
Surely one who has done what he 
has done has a right to demand that 
much,” 

She was so wonderful, pleading in 
her own greatness for this miserable 
impostor, that Hartley felt himself 
goaded beyond endurance, 

“Tell me,” he asked suddenly, 
“one thing. I said that my know- 
ledge of your cousin was very slight ; 
it is even less, perhaps, than I gave 
you to understand. I want to know 
if you have any scrap of his work 
that I could see—a poem, a story, 
anything would be enough. I have a 
reason for asking.”’ 

Clare looked troubled for a mo- 
ment. 

“His mother has some,” she said 
at last; “little stories and verses 
he wrote as a child. And there have 
been occasional poems since then 
that he has sent her, cut out of 
papers and magazines.” 

“Signed ?”’ persisted Hartley 
brutally. 

The meaning of the question was 
unmistakable. A sudden wave of 
crimson flooded the girl’s face—her 
face, that in its generous anger 
looked more beautiful than ever. 

“ Please |” was all she said. She 
tose to her feet. 

But Hartley now had lost control 
of his tongue. 

“ Forgive me,” he cried, scramb- 
ling up too, so that he stood facing 
her. “ I must speak though it makes 
me seem the most miserable cad on 
earth. Isn't it possible that, without 
meaning any harm, of course, your 
cousin has a little misled you as to 
his actual achievements? Believe 
me, I know what I’m saying, better, 
perhaps, than you can understand. 
It’s because I’m afraid for your sake, 
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for his mother’s—some sudden _ 
disillusion . . .”’ He floundered 
abjectly. 


Then at last she interrupted him. 
“Mr. Hartley,” she said proudly, 
“TI do not know why you think it 
necessary to make these accusations 
against one who is not here to 


defend himself; but there are two _ 


reasons why I should not listen. 
The first, which you seem to have 
forgotten, is the evidence of that 
book by St. John Shadow.” She 
made a little pause. ‘“ The second 
treason I do you the justice to re- 
member that you did not know. 
IT am engaged to be married to Allan 
Vale.” 

There was silence for a full minute, 
Then, 

“TI beg your pardon,” said Hartley. 

He tumed and moved away with- 
out another word. _ 

But before he had gone more than 
a few yards, plunging wildly forward 
without heeding whither, he heard 
quick footsteps behind him, and 
found Clare at his elbow. Her face 
had lost its look of antagonism ; she 
seemed almost pitiful, as though 
indeed (this was the instant thought 
he had) she had half divined the 
secret that underlay his words, and 
forgiven them. 

“One moment!” she begged. 
“Tt is really I who should ask your 
pardon. I was bitter and unjust in 
what I said just now. Please forget 
it. I am sure She hesitated, 
then repeated more firmly: “I am 
quite sure that you are mistaken, 
but I believe that you spoke as you 
did out of friendship.” 

Hartley must have been mad. 
The sight and sound of her, so near, 
yet now so immeasurably far away, 
tortured him more than he could 
bear. 

“No,” he answered fiercely, “ it 


was because I love you. I loved you - 


from the first moment that I saw 
you, and I shall go on till I am dead, 
and after. That was the reason. 
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Now that I have told you, we shall 
probably never see each other again. 
Good-bye.” 

And with that he left her finally, 
standing alone in the sunlight amid 
the drifting leaves and the blossoms. 
You can imagine what a homeward 
walk the poor fool enjoyed. 

You imagine him also, arrived at 
the cottage, looking round that once 
so pleasant room, upon the pos- 
session of which he had entered to 
the accompaniment of such glowing 
hopes. How changed was every- 
thing now! Poor fool, indeed! And 
then, even as he began the miserable 
business of repacking, behold a 
letter brought in to him, which 
altered in one moment the whole 
current of his thoughts. 

_It was from the bank at which 
Hartley kept his ‘St. John Shadow”’ 
account, informing him that a 
cheque in this name had been pre- 
sented, in regard to which the 
manager requested an immediate 
interview with his client. 

Hartley stood for a long time with 
this in his hand, staring at it and 
reflecting. The meaning of it was 
clear; and since he himself had 
drawn no such cheque, there could 
be little doubt as to the authorship. 
The coincidence of the other copied 
signature put this beyond question. 
The one problem that filled Hartley’s 
mind was how best to keep this last 
infamy of the miserable Allan from 
the knowledge of the girl who (he 
must now suppose) loved him. 

Suddenly, however, his thoughts 
were broken by a knock at the door, 
and looking up he saw, to his 
amazement, Clare herself. Her face 
was paler than he had ever beheld it ; 
in her hand was an open letter. 
Instantly he guessed, with a pang 
of unselfish pity, that she already 
knew the truth. 

“May I speak to-you?” she 
said, coming straight to the point 
with that tunconquerable bravery 
of hers which made him admire 
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her, if possible, more than ever 
before. She closed the door and 
advanced a few steps towards him 
across the carpet already littered 
with the débris of his interrupted 
flight. ‘I have something rather 
difficult to say, but I come to you as 
the only person who can possibly 
help me. ‘This moment I have heard 
from Allan himself the corrobo- 
ration of all that you tried to tell me. 
T know now, as you must have seen 
from the first, that my unhappy 
cousin was deceiving us. Even that 
book downstairs was only another 
link in the same lie. I can only ask 
you again to forgive me for what 
I said. And now—now-—-——” She 
faltered and broke off. 

Hartley took a quick resolution. 

“Miss Clare,” he said quietly, 
““ please—-please do not be too much 
distressed at this. I know what you 
are going to tell me. Your cousin 
has—imitated my name again; is 
that not it?” 

“Yours ?’”’ she repeated thunder- 
struck. : 

“Tam St. John Shadow,” he said. 

After a moment, in which the girl 
gazed at him as if too bewildered to 
understand, Hartley continued : 

“Perhaps I was to blame for not 
making this avowal earlier, but it 
was for—for the sake of Mrs. Vale 
that I hesitated. I had seen that 
signature during my first moments 
in this house. Can you believe,’”’ he 
went on earnestly, “that I do 
understand entirely how in the first 
place a temptation such as this might 
arise, and be altogether innocent ? 
We have all of us our little vanities.” 
He tried even to laugh, to force her 
into taking the thing lightly. Ii 
anyone had told Hartley, in the 
wood, that within an hour he would 
be using all his eloquence to find 
excuses for Allan Vale | 

“Tt is all so sudden,” murmured 
Clare at last. “It has come upon 
me so overwhelmingly.” She strug- 
gled for a moment with herself. 


“We are in your hands,” she said, 
looking at Hartley piteously. ‘‘ Tell 
me what we must do.” 

It was, perhaps, the greatest 
moment of his life. The fact especi 
ally that she could treat his avowal 
of the afternoon, in face of these 
later happenings, as though it had 
never been, thrilled him with a 
chivalry that should be worthy of 
her trust in it. 

“The trouble with the bank,” he 
said, “is fortunately simple. I 
have but to acknowledge the signa- 
ture as my own, which I shall, of 
course, do t0-morrow morning, and 
the affair is at an end. You know 
your cousin’s present address in 
London ?” 

She answered, ‘ Yes,” adding, 
“In this letter he tells me that he 
has lately lost the situation on which 
he has really been living while we 
thought he was supporting himself 
by his pen. It was that, of course, 
and a chance opportunity, that 
brought him—to what he did.” 

Hartley nodded gravely. 

“ That, too, I suspected,’’ he said. 
He saw clearly that Allan’s letter 
had been not only a confession, but 
an appeal for help. ‘If you were 
to answer,’ he suggested, “ saying 
that you were sending him a message 
by a friend on whom you could rely, 
I myself might see him to-morrow 
and—make some arrangements.” 

“Would you?” she cried, catch- 
ing at this promise with an eagerness 
which, in her, pained him to see. 

“You can be sure of my doing 
everything possible,” he said. “So 
think of that as already settled.” 
His sympathy and longing to com- 
fort her made his voice tremble. 
Tor the first time she lowered her 
eyes and could not meet his. 

“You are very good,” she said. 
“Twill go and write to Allan at once. 
Of course,” she added quickly, 
“ his mother must never know.” 

Hartley forced a smile. 

“That shall be our conspiracy,” 
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he answered. He held the door open 
for her, and she went out without 
another word. Then he tured again 
to contemplate his deserted packing. 
His thoughts were very different now 
from those which had lashed him so 
short a time ago. Desire to serve— 
was it not indeed to save ?—his 
lady had driven every more selfish 
consideration from his mind. How 
nobly she had borne what must have 
been to her the most crushing of 
revelations! And yet—and yet—one 
thing still puzzled him. With what 
eagerness she had caught at his pro- 
posal to interview Allan! Heaven 
forbid that he should have suggested 
it, but—would he not have expected 
her to fly herself to the man who was 
her betrothed husband? ‘That she 
had given no sign of wishing to 
do so puzzled Hartley, even while 
he acknowledged himself devoutly 
thankful for it. 

He had settled to travel to London 
by an early train in the morning ; 
his luggage he was to send for or 
fetch, as circumstances might dictate. 
Clare was nowhere to be seen when 
he set out, and Hartley was glad 
that this should be so. After all, 
there was nothing more to be said. 
They had had their talk, and she had 
proved her trust in him; that was 
enough, As the train whirled him 
through the spring Jandscape he was 
atranging and re-arranging in his 
mind the details of the coming inter- 
view. Beyond all other feelings, he 
found himself looking forward to it 
with the most intense curiosity. 

His business at the bank did not 
long detain him, though he fancied 
(and rightly) that the authorities 
were by no means convinced by a 
statement which they were never- 
theless bound to accept. Then he 
directed the taxi-driver to the 
address that Clare had given him— 
an obscure little hotel in Scho. At 
last he was to meet Allan Vale ! 

Afterwards Hartley could never 
remember that meeting except in a 
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series of hurried and conflicting im- 
pressions. He saw himself entering 
the dingy . bed-sitting-room, and 
received by a lad who was at once 
so young-looking and so startlingly 
like old Mrs. Vale that for a moment 
Hartley had struggled with an 
insane feeling of incredulity. This 
boy, with the handsotne face, marred 
as he saw it with a look of weakness 
and cunning, was his successful rival. 
He owned what Hartley, the strong 
and famous, would have given his 
entire future to gain. It was a 
grotesquely hard thought. 

He remembered other things. 
Allan’s terror, which he tried vainly 
to conceal, at the sight of his cousin’s 
messenger; his blusterings and 
denials, silenced one by one as 
Hartley unfolded all his own know- 
ledge of the facts. But most of all he 
remembered to the end of his life 
the strange finish to their interview. 
Hartley had repeated several times 
his plans, and the stipulations under 
which he was willing to help the 
younger man. A substantial instal- 
ment of this help already lay between 
them in money obtained by Hartley 
from the bank that morning. 

“Vou see,” he concluded, “I 
make no hard bargain with you. I 
do not even insist, as many would, 
that you should leave the country. 
You will understand why.” 

The lad had been watching his 
benefactor with a look that alter- 
nated between wonder and a kind of 
sneering gratitude. But at this the 
former overcame him. 

“What I don’t understand,” he 
cried, “is why you—of all persons— 
should be doing this at all.” 

Hartley paused, surveying the 
speaker with a disfavour that now 
at last he took no pains to conceal. 


“It's not for your sake,” he broke 
out uncontrollably, “ that’s one thing 
you can be very sure of.” Then, as 


though ashamed of himself for this 

display of bitterness, he added more 

quietly, “ You forget your mother, 
U2 
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whom I am naturally anxious to 
protect from the misery and shame 
that you would have brought upon 
her.” 

“Was that the reason?” said 
Allan incredulously. 

After a moment’s hesitation the 
elder man spoke again. 

“No,” he said steadily. ‘‘ To be 
honest, even with you, that was not 
the only or the chief reason. I took 
the consequence of your crime—I 
give you that money because I love 
the woman whose happiness is in 
your hands—because Clare is to be 
your wife. That is why,” 

For a little while silence followed 
this declaration. Hartley, watching 
Allan, saw with surprise that the 
colour which had been creeping back 
into his face had suddenly left it 
again. 

“So that is your reason,” he 
tepeated, almost in a whisper. His 
mouth twitched ; once or twice his 
hand was extended unsteadily to- 
wards the money that lay upon the 
table, then withdrawn; his blue 
eyes stared at Hartley out of an 
ashen face. The latter had no wish 
to prolong the interview. 

“Ves,” he said curtly, 
asked, and now you know; 
there’s an end.” 

He moved towards the door. 

“Stop!” said Allan. He had got 
command of his voice again. Hartley 
stopped, repelled, but still curious. 
What was coming now? To his 
amazement he saw that Allan had 
pushed the money towards him 
across the table. 
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“ Take it back,” he said. ‘‘ Clare 
has not told you what is in my letter. 
This engagement of ours was a duty 
into which she let herself be forced 
to satisty my mother. She never 
loved me. And I—I have been 
married for six months.” 

“What!” shouted Hartley. His 
astonishment was so great that he 
hardly knew what he was saying ; 
he stared at the other foolishly, his 
thoughts racing. 

“My wife is in America,” said 
Allan dully. ‘I stole your money 
that I might join her. I should have 
used this for the same purpose. 
Now—I must ask you to take it 
back.” 

Even Allan Vale, it seemed, had 
his moments. Hartley, the im- 
pressionable, supersensitive Hartley, 
felt himself seized with a sudden 
reaction of remorse. 

“ By God !—no,” he cried. “ You 
shall go, and between us all see if 
we don’t make something fine out of 
you yet.” 

He took two strides back into 
the room and seized the lad by 
the hand, wringing it emotionally. 
Allan smiled for the first time. 
It was clear that he was pleasantly 
relieved to find that his impulse of 
heroism, genuine enough while it 
lasted, had been attended by no 
untoward results. 

“ Thanks,” he said; “ it’s awfully 
good of you. Will you see Clare, 


and explain to her all about— 
this?” 

“Ym going back to her now,” 
said Hartley. And he went. 


him to a seat. 


The Quaker maintained an unrufiled calm. : 
‘*Now peradventure | may be permitted to depart in peace,” he 
said, looking from face to face as though challenging interference. 


SURE HE events here re- 
meet 4ocorded happened 
in the City of 
Canterbury more 
than a hundred 
years ago. 

In one of the 
less frequented 
streets there stood, and may stand 
to this day, the “ Bull Inn,” an 
ancient hostel, built a couple of 
centuries or so earlier. It was two 
o’clock on a December afternoon, 
and very cold. A wayfarer of strange 
and uncouth appearance paused in 
his walk and seemed at a loss for a 
direction. He was a man of fifty or 
thereabouts, whose peculiar dress 
proclaimed him a member of the 
Society of Iriends—or a Quaker, in 
popular phrase. He wore an ill- 
fitting suit of homespun, cowhide 
boots, and a broad-brimmed beaver 
hat. He was not much above the 
middle height, but his vast breadth 
of shoulder and depth of chest 
indicated the possession of physical 
strenpth in an extraordinary degree. 
His clean-shaven face was tanned to 
the deepest brown. After a minute’s 
reflection the Quaker made up his 
mind to entertheinn and ask his way. 
He was half-way across the road 
when a young man in the uniform 
of an infantry officer came hurriedly 
from the entry and almost stumbled 
against him. The Quaker’s small, 
glittering black eyes rested for a 
moment on the officer’s face, which 


Two of his brother officers raised up the fallen man and assisted 


was white and drawn, and wore an 
expression of the acutest distress. 
His grey eyes were wide open, and 
had the look of one who walks in 
sleep. 

“ Friend,” cried the Quaker, “ stay 
and tell me the cause of thy trouble.” 

But the young man heard not, 
and passed on unheeding. 

The Quaker turned again to the 
inn. Looking up, he beheld two 
faces at a window on the right- 
hand side of the entry—the faces of 
two women. Their eyes followed the 
retreating figure of the officer. The 
look of misery, of absolute despair 
on the women’s faces, struck to the 
Quaker’s heart and aroused his 
compassion. Following the impulse 
of the moment, or the “leading,” 
as he would have called it, he passed 
into the inn and entered the room 
on the right without the ceremony 
of knocking. The room was com- 
fortably furnished, and a bright fire 
burned in the grate. 

The elder lady was a woman of 
forty. Her beauty was in its decline, 
but still showed traces of its bygone 
splendour. The quality of her dress 
and her stately bearing marked her 
as a member of the aristocratic class. 
She turned from the window at the 
opening of the -door, and said 
haughtily : 

_ “ Sir, this is a private room.” 

Her companion—a slim, fair girl 
of nineteen—said nothing, but 
covered her face and sobbed audibly. 
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- The Quaker closed the door behind 
him, then came forward, without 
Temoving his hat. 

“T see thee is in’ sore trouble and 
distress,” he said. “ Can I do aught 
to serve thee ?”’ 

‘TI do not know you, sir,” the lady 
answered. “‘ My affairs are no concern 
of yours. I must ask you to with- 
draw ; you are intruding.” 

‘“No, thee doesn’t know me, and 
{ never beheld thee or thy friend 
until this minute. I come from the 
wild forest lands of Virginia. I have 
but lately arrived in the country of 
my ancestors. We are strangers, but 
we are human souls upon the same 
journey, and children of the same 
Father. It is my duty and privilege 
to offer help to a sister in trouble.” 

She did the man justice at once. 
It was plain that whatsoever he 
might be he was guiltless of any im- 
pertinent intention. This was the 
first Quaker she had ever encoun- 
tered. At first she was repelled. 
The man presumed to speak to her 
without doffing his broad-brimmed 
beaver. His speech had the harsh, 
discordant accent of the uncultivated 
American citizen. Unlike the cul- 
tured British Quakers, he spoke the 
“plain language,’ with a total dis- 
regard of grammar. He was most 
distinctly a plebeian. He had the 
appearance of a man who had spent 
his life wrestling with WNature’s 
stubbornness. But for all that there 
was no mistaking the man’s honesty 
of purpose. 

“T believe you mean no dis- 
tespect,’’ she said in a less con- 
temptuous tone, “but I am sure 
you can render us no assistance in 
our trouble.” . 

The Quaker’s iron composure re- 
mained unruffled. 

“Nay, say mot so,’ he said 
calmly ; “ be not presumptuous, but 
rather wait humbly upon Providence. 
I am a plain man, who intends no 
offence. Iam under Divine guidance. 
i have come to this country with a 
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concern, A message has been given 
me to deliver to the Friends on this 
side. I was but now seeking the 
dwelling of a Friend with whom I 
have business, when I saw thy son, 
a young man of the military pro- 
fession, leaving this house. Thee had 
parted from him in great sorrow. 
That young man is in danger—in 
great danger.’ He spoke the last 
words very impressively. 

The lady found the steady regard 
of the man’s glittering black eyes 
rather embarrassing. 

“Ves, it was my son—my only 
son,” she said unsteadily. ‘ How 
did you know that ?”’ 

“Thee looked after him with a 
mother’s love in thy eyes, and a 
mother’s pain. Thee will not refuse 
the help I offer ? ”” 

““T thank you, sir, for your sym- 
pathy and goodwill,” she said in a 
kinder tone ; “ but I beg you to say 
no more; the subject is extremely 
painful. It is not in your power to 
prevent the inevitable.” 

The Quaker, uninvited, took a 
chair and sat down facing the lady. 

“How can thee say that?” he 
queried. “Has thee asked our 
Heavenly [Father for help and 
guidance? May I not be His un- 
worthy instrument ? ” 

“You ask strange questions, sir. 
T hope I know my duty as a Christian 
woman, It is not for me to ask for a 
miracle, I can only pray for strength 
to bear my trouble with courage and 
resignation.” 

The younger lady put aside her 
handkerchief and looked at the 
Quaker curiously out of humid blue 
eyes. 

“Ah! thee has no faith in the 
power of prayer to work miracles, 
said the Quaker. ‘‘Is it not a 
miracle that I am speaking to thee 
here and now ? I have been sent to 
thee under direct guidance. Thee is 
a brave woman, but I see in thy 
eyes that thee has shed many bitter 
tears, thy heart has been wrung. 


Here is a lesson sent thee to teach 
thee humility, and to conquer thy 
pride. Unless thee humbles thyself 
a great grief will befall thee. The 
shadow is on thee.” 

Her breath came quicker, and she 
looked at the Quaker’s black eyes 
with the gaze of one fascinated ; 
but she did not speak. 

The young lady also appeared to 
be deeply impressed. She touched 
her companion’s arm, and said in a 
low key : 

“ Do not refuse his help. I believe 
he will be able to save Richard.” 

The Quaker went on unheeding. 

“T can guess thy trouble. Thee 
fears thy son will lose his life.”’ 

The lady’s small hands came to- 
gether with a quick movement. 

“Ts it not so?” 

The tears gathered in her eyes, 
but she compressed her lips and 
bowed in silence. : 

“ Give me thy hand in token of 
friendship.” He put forth his rough, 
gnarled hand, brown as mahogany. 

Her tiny hand was lost in the 
broad palm. He pressed it gently. 

“ And this maiden also,” he said, 
turning to the girl, ‘‘ give me thy 
hand, for thy trouble is as great as 
thy friend’s,” 

The girl put out her hand im- 
pulsively and pressed the horny, 
calloused fingers. 

“Thank thee,” he said simply. 
““My name is Andrew Bradshaw. I 
have leit my farm in the care of my 
four sons in far-off Virginia, to 
journey hither to deliver His mes- 
sage. Tell me the names of the 
friends I would help.” 

The man’s powerful personality 
and the almost hypnotic strength of 
his will compelled obedience. 

“Tam called Lady Emma Rigby,” 
said the elder lady. ‘I am charmed 
to make your acquaintance, Mr. 
Bradshaw.” ; 

“Thee must not call me ‘ mister,’ 
Emma Rigby. Let us have done 
with vain and empty titles. We are 
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all equal before the Lord. And this 
sorrowing maiden, she will tell me 
her name ?” 

“My name is Kate Hammond,” 
said the girl with a wan smile. 

The Quaker did not bow, but his 
grim visage relaxed into a smile as 
he said: . 

“T rejoice that I have gained thy 
confidence. Now, Emma Rigby, we 
will follow this matter. It is borne in 
upon me that thy son is under an 
agreement to fight a duel, and thee 
trembles for the result. This is the 
cause of thy distress.” 

She was conquered at last; her 
pride fell from her. She was no longer 
a lady of rank, standing upon her 
dignity, but a mother agonised at 
the thought of losing her only son. 
She spoke with falling tears. 

“It is true,” she said, “my son 
goes out to-morrow with one of the 
most deadly duellists in the Army, 
a man who has taken many lives, 
Nothing on earth can save him. He 
was not able to obtain leave, so he 
sent a message to me, his mother, 
and to this young lady, his affianced 
wife. We came here post haste this 
afternoon. We have spoken our 
farewells. I have looked my last 
upon my boy, Mr. Bradshaw.” 

“What of thy husband, Emma 
Rigby ? ”’ 

‘ Alast my husband lies buried 
beneath the sands of Egypt. He died 
fighting under the gallant Aber- 
cromby. But if he were alive he 
could do nothing. He would not have 
his son dishonoured.” 

“Thee speaks strange words for 
a Christian woman, Emma Rigby,” 
said the Quaker. “A duel is a dis- 
honour to God. Is it not commanded 
‘thou shalt not kill’? Yet thy 
son is a Slayer of men. In the days 
to come he will, perhaps, consider 
whether a man may not follow a 
better trade. But it is not now the 
time to speak of these things. My 
present business is to find a way to 
help thee. How is thy son called ? ” 
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“My son’s name is Richard 
Rigby ; he is senior captain in the 
—th Foot, stationed here in Can- 
terbury. His grandfather — my 
father—is an earl and a General. 
His father, my late husband, was 
Colonel Rigby. He comes of a race 
of soldiers, and his first duty is to 
defend the honour of his name.” 

“Yes, yes,” sighed the Quaker 
with a weary smile, ‘‘ Now, will thee 
please tell me the name of thy son’s 
adversary ?”’ 

“Major Ashton, of the —th 
Hussars,” replied Lady Emma, her 
face hardening. ‘‘ The acceptance of 
a challenge from him is tantamount 
to a sentence of death. He has never 
been known to spare any man. I 
assure you, sir, the quarrel was 
forced upon my son. Had the dispute 
been with any other officer he could 
have withdrawn without a stain 
upon his honour; but Major 
Ashton’s reputation made such a 
course impossible.” 

“Major Ashton!’’ The Quaker 
fepeated the name several times to 
impress it upon his memory. ‘ This 
man would slay thy son, the only 
son of a widow, and rob this maiden 
of her lover.’’ As he spoke his rough 
hand fell upon Kate’s with a touch 
of sympathy. ‘Surely he shall not 
be permitted to do this evil thing.” 

“ But, sir, it is not within your 
power to stop him,” said Lady 
Emma, speaking with great eager- 
ness. “You must make no appeal 
to this man, neither must you 
invoke the law. My son's honour is 
more dear to him than life. He 
would kill himself rather than let 
anyone intervene on his behalf. 
You do not seem to appreciate the 
seriousness of the affair.. If my son 
should shirk this encounter, I, his 
mother, would never see him again, 
and this young lady would renounce 
him.” 

“I see thee knows thy duty as a 
Christian woman,” said the Quaker 
with an irony which was lost upon 


his hearers. ‘I promise thee, 
Emma Rigby, that I will make no 
appeal to the man of blood, nor will 
I speak to thy son. Neither of them 
will ever know that I have seen 
thee, unless thee speaks of it thyself. 
Now I beseech thee to be of good 
cheer, and thee, too, Kate Ham- 
mond, for I have a conviction that 
the life of Richard Rigby will be 
spared, I entreat thee to put ne 
bounds to the power of Providence, 
but pray without ceasing. Only one 
request I make: if, under God’s 
guidance, I am permitted to prevent 
this duel, and thy son returns to 
thee on the morrow in health and 
strength, reflect, I ask, on thy way 
of life, and entreat thy son to con- 
sider his ways, lest a worse thing 
befall. This life is but a preparation 
for the life to come, and it behoves 
us to study each act, and consider 
how it will influence our destiny. 
Now let us sit for a brief season in 
silence.” 

For full five minutes the Quaker 
sat as motionless as a statue. The 
ladies remained silent, too—some- 
what awestricken, and wondering 
greatly. There was something start- 
ling and impressive in the strange 
man’s behaviour. 

The Quaker rose up and offered 
his hand to each lady in turn. 

“Farewell, Emma Rigby!” he 
said; “it is not probable that we 
shall ever meet again on earth. I 
wish thee peace, happiness, and 
length of days.” 

“JT thank you, sir, for your sym- 
pathy and for your benevolent in- 
tentions,” replied Lady Emma. “You 
will not compromise us, I hope.” 

“T will strive to save thy son’s 
life, Emma Rigby,” he answered 
gravely. ‘‘ If I succeed, give thanks 
to the Author of ali Good. Once 
more, farewell!” 

Then he turned to Kate, and his 
iron face softened. He stood for a 
moment holding her hand before 
speaking. 
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“Keep a brave heart, Kate Ham- 
mond,” he said; ‘‘I have the 
assurance of Divine assistance in the 
work to which I have put my hand. 
In the years to come, when thee has 
children of thy own, teach them the 
fear of the Lord, which is the begin- 
ning of wisdom. Pray with a heart 
full of faith, and when thy happi- 
ness is accomplished, remember 
sometimes the name of Andrew 
Bradshaw, who was sent to thee in 
thy hour of need.” 

“ Oh, I will! I will never forget you 
as long as I live, and if you can save 
Captain Rigby’s life I will bless you 
and love you always.’ Her young 
voice broke ; she could say no more. 

“ Farewell !’’ said the Quaker, and 
Was gone. 

For a while the two women sat 
hand in hand, looking in the fire, 
without speaking. Lady Emma had 
found but little comfort in the 
strange interview. Her thoughts were 
dark and troubled. She found it 
difficult to hope. What could this 
grim, fanatical man do to save her 
son? She had always heard the 
Quakers spoken of as half-crazy, ill- 
bred people, who scomed the sacra- 
ments, and disregarded all the 
formalities of religion. What could 
the American rustic do but offer up 
prayersin his barbarous jargon ? She 
counted herself a religious woman, 
but she would have had little faith 
even in the efficacy of a mitred 
Bishop’s prayers to avert the tragedy. 

But in the early days faith and 
hope burn more brightly than in 
middle age. Kate clung to the 
belief that the strong, hard-featured 
man, with his burning faith, would 
somehow accomplish what he had 
undertaken. He reminded her of the 
gtim, hard-smiting Puritan soldiers 
of whom she had read. But this man, 
strange to say, condemned the use of 
all carnal weapons. There was much 
she could not understand ; still, the 
world looked less dark to her than it 
did an hour ago, 
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The ladies retired early to a large 
double-bedded room, where a fire 
was lighted. Neither undressed, for 
there could be no thought of sleep. 
The night came on with a roaring 
wind and snow. Kate lay on her 
bed, and was able to doze at inter- 
vals. But Lady Emma, with pallid 
face and dark rings round her ayes, 
paced the room restlessly all through 
the live-long night, listening to the 
mournful howling of the wind and 
the beating of snow and sleet 
against the windows. The time 
passed heavily. Her excitement grew 
as the hours of the new day were 
tolled by the cathedral bell. Each 
hour brought her son a step nearer 
to his grave. The meeting would 
take place as soon as the light served, 
and a messenger would bring the 
news of the result to the inn. The 
mother’s hope faded as the hours 
passed. 

Soon after eight Kate awoke with 
a start. Her dreams had been 
troubled ; she thought a shot had 
been fired close by. The grief of the 
day before came back to her with 
a tush. In the dim candlelight she 
saw Lady Emma still pacing the 
floor with haggard, terrified looks. 
Kate went to her and made her sit 
beside herself near the fire. She 
drew the weary woman's proud head 
down on her shoulder, and so they 
waited for the knock on the door. 
In this last hour both women did 
pray with their whole strength. 

A hurried step on the stairs, and 
both the aching hearts stood still. 


Criminals under sentence of death 
usually sleep soundly the night 
before execution. It is the same with 
men who are going to fight a duel. 
Nature votchsafes this kindness, as 
she mercifully sends unconsciousness 
at the approach of death. 

Richard Rigby had faint hopes of 
surviving the encounter on the 
morrow, but he made all arrange- 
ments for~quitting this life with a 
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clear mind, and lay down to rest 
with a calmness that surprised him- 
self. He was a soldier of some ex- 
perience. He had been able to sleep 
easily enough on the night before 
going into action; but now he was 
going to face, not the chance of 
battle, but almost certain death. 
Major Ashton had never yet missed 
his man. Between six and seven his 
soldier-servant awoke Rigby, who 
shaved with a steady hand, and 
made a substantial but hasty break- 
fast. When Captain Brewster, 
accompanied by the surgeon, came 
to his rooms, he met them cloaked 
and ready. The air had turned 
colder, and they walked over the 
crisp snow to the appointed place. 


Andrew Bradshaw, the Quaker 
and man of peace, passed from the 
warm inn room into the raw after- 
noon air, He had promised to save 
a life. The time was short. In a few 
hours the two men would face each 
other, pistol in hand, and one or both 
might fall. There were hundreds of 
officers in Canterbury. How could he 
find Major Ashton, the celebrated 
duellist ? Soldiers sober and soldiers 
half-intoxicated passed along the 
street; some of them jostled him 
roughly, but he took no heed. He 
stoed still in the street waiting for 
a ‘‘ leading.” Now there came along 
a smart sergeant of hussars, whose 
handsome, intelligent face seemed to 
give promise of civil behaviour. The 
Quaker touched the man on his 
striped arm and said: 

“Triend, can thee tell me where 
Major Ashton is to be found at this 
hour?” 

The sergeant stopped dead and 
looked curiously at the strange figure 
of the Quaker. His professional eye 
took note of the man’s vast physical 
development. He looked as strong 
and tough as an oak tree. 

-“ Want Major Ashton, do you?” 
he said, smiling and twisting his 
cavalry moustache. “I happen to 


belong to his regiment. Perhaps he 
wouldn’t thank me for telling you 
where he is. What is your business 
with him ?”’ 

“T wish to do him a great service, 
friend, the nature of which I need 
not explain. Thee need have na 
fear,’’ replied the Quaker. 

The sergeant opened his eyes wide. 

“A service! That’s strange!” he 
said in a tone of surprise. ‘There 
ain't many about here who wish him 
well. I take it you're a stranger in 
these parts, sic.” 

“Thee speaks truth. I am a 
stranger from a far land. I come 
from America.” - 

“TJ don’t like Americans ; but you 
seem to be an honest man. Where 
the Major is at this time is more 
than I can tell you; but I know 
he is going to play a match at 
billiards to-night at the ‘ George’ 
with Captain Featherstone.” 

“T thank thee, friend. I will seek 
him there. What manner of man is 
Major Ashton? I have never yet 
beheld him.” 

‘Man of forty, sir—slim, dark, 
talks with a drawl. I ought not to 
speak against him, because, you see, 
he’s my officer. He’s a brave man, 
I will say that; I don’t ask for a 
better leader ; but he’s black-hearted 
—a cold-blooded devil of a man. 
He’s killed ever so many men in 
duels, and if I’ve heard right, he 
means to kill another in the morning, 
an infantry officer, whom I won’t 
name,” 

“Thee has given this Major 
Ashton a bad character, friend. 
Still, it is my duty to do him a 
service. I thank thee for thy 
civility. Farewell!” said the Quaker, 
offering his hand. 

“Good afternoon to you, sir,” 
replied the sergeant, gripping the 
Quaker’s hand hard. ‘“ You can't 
miss the ‘ George,’ down the first 
turning to the right.” 

And he swaggered on his way. 

The Quaker found the big, opulent- 
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looking inn, as directed, and entered 
boldly. His strange appearance 
caused some little amusement among 
the hangers-on around the door, and 
drew muttered sarcastic comments 
from the waiters. But the Quaker 
seated himself composedly in the 
public room and ordered a meal. 
This affair claimed precedence over 
all other business. 


The billiard match at the 
“ George’ had created considerable 
excitement. It was for a hundred 
pounds. Ten o'clock had struck, and 
the game was nearing its conclusion. 
The players appeared to be badly 
matched. Captain Featherstone, a 
big, robust, fair-haired man, had 
established a long lead, and looked 
like winning easily. The uninitiated 
backed the captain freely ; but the 
men of Major Ashton’s own regiment 
had confidence in their champion’s 
extraordinary skill and resource, and 
eagerly snapped up the bets. As it 
turned out, the astuteness of the 
Major’s backers was justified, for he 
contrived to get home by a small 
margin by what appeared to be a 
very fluky piece of play. While he 
was making his last break the com- 
pany were rather astonished at the 
sudden entrance of a Quaker, clad 
in homespun. At first no notice was 
taken of the strange intruder. He 
stood near the door, watching the 
players out of his small glittering 
black eyes. Major Ashton answered 
to the sergeant’s description. 
was slim and elegantly formed, and 
his face might be called handsome. 
But the eyes were a trifle too close 
together, and the cruel, cynical 
smile which habitually played about 
his mouth gave the face a look of 
heartlessness and malevolence. 

When the winning stroke was 
made, Captain Featherstone threw 
down his cue rather noisily and 
muttered evil words under his 
breath. 

“ You can have your revenge when 
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you like,’’ drawled the Major ; “ I've 
had wonderful luck, I admit.” 
““Much obliged, but I’ve had all 
I want for a long time,” Feather- 
stone answered shortly. There was 


‘a hazy notion in his mind that he 


had been imposed upon. He lighted 
a cigar and nioved away. 

Major Ashton smoked but very 
rarely ; cigars are apt to make the 
hand unsteady. He sipped a glass of 
claret, and looked at the broad back 
of his late antagonist with a smile 
of satisfaction. His friends gathered 
round and congratulated him 
warmly upon his success. 

Meanwhile, a young ensign, with 
a penchant for practical humour, 
approached the Quaker. 

“Want a game, sir?” he asked 
genially. ‘I'll give you ten in a 
game of fifty up for a guinea, or Tl 
play you for your old beaver.” 

The Quaker turned his piercing 
gaze upon the young man’s foolish 
face, but made no reply. 

Ensign Butler was not the man to 
quail before any human eye. 

‘You must not presume to wear 
your castor in the presence of 
gentlemen, old Squaretoes,” he said, 
snatching off the Quaker’s hat and 
dashing it on the floor. 

“Thee seems to have peculiar 
notions of the courtesy due to 
strangers, friend, and of the rights 
of propetty,” said the Quaker 
quietly, recovering his hat and 
putting it on. 

The ensign and several others 
laughed loudly and contemptuously 
at what they considered an exhi- 
bition of abject cowardice. 

The Quaker folded his hands and 
cast up his eyes in a manner that 
provoked another burst of derisive 
laughter. The attention of the whole 
room became attracted to him. 

“* Better leave the old fossil alone, 
Butler,” drawled Major Ashton ; 
“‘he’ll give you no sport. ‘There’s 
no fight in those damned Quakers. 
What the devil did you come in 


A Man of Peace 


here for?” he asked, addressing the 
Quaker. 

The man of peace advanced a few 
paces and bent his inténse gaze upon 
the Major. 

“Thee might have put the question 
without the use of profane language, 
friend,” he said. ‘‘I believe this is 
a public room, and I have as much 
tight here as another. I came hither 
under direction.” 

“Did you? Then perhaps you'll 
go out again under my direction; 
your company is not likely to be 
enlivening. What do they mean by 
admitting the fellow ?”’ 

“How do you know he doesn’t 
play?” suggested J eatherstone. 
“There are some sly dogs amongst 
the Quakers. What do you say, 
Broadbrim? Are you for a game?” 

“T thank thee for thy offer, friend, 
but I have no wish to gain lucre save 
by honest toil ; and a man with the 
gift of reason can find better employ- 
ment than in playing with sticks and 
balls, like a parcel of silly schoolboys. 
Thee seems to have found the foolish 
game expensive. I would counsel 
thee to avoid further commerce with 
this gaily-dressed trifler.” 

“Meaning me, I suppose,” said 
Major Ashton. ‘‘ Look here, you 
outlandish-looking yokel, do you 
want to put me to the trouble of 
thrashing you?”’ And -the Major 
advanced close up to the Quaker. 
In spite of his slim figure and 
affected languor he was an adept 
in the fashionable art of bruising. 
He stood confronting the Quaker, 
looking him in the eyes, with a 
malignant sneer on his face. 

The Quaker’s eyes narrowed until 
they were nearly closed. There was 
something almost reptilian in their 
expression now. His powerful arms 
hung by his sides, but it was easy 
to see that his whole frame was tense 
and alert. 

“T wonder if anything would 
make him fight?’ laughed the 
Major. ‘‘ He looks a bit dangerous.” 


‘Not he; if you strike him he’ll 
turn the other cheek,” said Feather- 
stone, “I know the breed.” 

The Captain had forgotten his loss 
for the time, and was genuinely 
amused. 

“‘T fear thee is but an idle boaster,”’ 
said the Quaker, his hard face 
breaking up in a smile of derision. “I 
have a poor opinion of thy courage.” 

The Major’s black brows con- 
tracted in a savage manner, and his 
eyes flashed. Raising his left hand 
he smote the Quaker a bufict on the 
cheek. The blow resounded through 
the room. 

But, despite his vast bulk of 
muscle, the Quaker’s movements 
were as quick as a cat’s. He had 
had many encounters with the wild 
beasts of the American fcrest, and 
had fought Indians in the days before 
he became a member of the Society 
of Friends. His great hand closed 
on his assailant’s wrist like a vice, 
and held it fast. The Major was 
thrown off his balance by a tremen- 
dous jerk, and before he could 
recover himself his right arm was 
also captured. 

The two men stood face to face 
glaring into each other’s eyes. 

The Quaker stood as firm and 
steady as a rock. 

“Thee struck me,” he said in a 


deep voice, which had taken on a 


strange note of hoarseness. ‘‘ Thee 
struck me in the belief that I would 
not strike again. It was the act ofa 
coward—a coward, thee hears me ? 
My religion forbids me to strike thee. 
Ti I did I should surely slay thee; 
but think not that thee will escape 
punishment. I have been sent here 
to quell thy haughty spirit.” 

The assault had been so unpro- 
voked that no one felt disposed to 
interfere; besides, Major Ashton 
was far from popular. It was not 
unpleasant to see him placed at a 
disadvantage. _ 

All the men gathered round the 
combatants and watched. 
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What was happening was soon 
evident. 
being put to the torture. Very 
gradually those big toil-hardened 
hands were increasing the pressure 
on the Major’s wrists. The Quaker’s 
face remained impassive ; but soon 
beads of perspiration began to start 
out on the Major's forehead, and 
his face went deadly white. The 
torture became more intense with 
each passing second. He made a 
frantic effort to kick, but the Quaker 
suddenly lowered his hands, and the 
Major's head came sharply against 
his captor’s breast. 

“For God’s sake let go!” he cried 
in a faint voice. ‘‘ Pull the beast 
off, you fellows; he’s crushing my 
bones!” 

But the general feeling was that 
the Major had brought the punish- 
ment on himself. No one offered to 
help him. 

““Thee asks for mercy,” said the 
Quaker in a Joud, stern voice, “‘ Has 
thee ever in thy life shown mercy ? 
Where is thy soldier’s courage and 
fortitude ? Out upon thee for a 
coward! ‘Thee will remember the 
day when in thy pride and arrogance 
thee struck Andrew Bradshaw to the 
last day of thy life. How doth this 
kind of duel please thee? I am 
going to let thee go, but not before 
thee has suffered greater pain.” 

Asob broke from the tortured man. 

The Quaker’s teeth clenched as he 
made a great effort. ‘here was a 
snapping noise, accompanied by a 
scream and a wild oath. The Quaker 
unclasped his iron hands, and Major 
Ashton sank to the floor with both 
wrists broken. 

Two of his brother officers raised 
up the fallen man and assisted him 
to a seat. 

The Quaker maintained an un- 
ruffled calm. 

“Now peradventure I may be 
permitted to depart in peace,” he 
said, looking from face to face as 
though challenging interference. 
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No one spoke. It was assuredly 
not fear that kept the officers silent. 
There were in that room some of the 
bravest men in the world. It was 
the instinctive respect for fair play to 
which the Quaker owed his immunity 
from further annoyance. They 
tacitly admitted that the man had 
avenged an insult in the only manner 
open to him. The punishment he had 
inflicted was savage ; but, after all, 
it was less inhuman than a pistol 
bullet through the brain, which was 
the Major’s speciality. 

Andrew Bradshaw departed from 
the inn unmolested, and went out 
into the raving. night. 

“ There will be no duel on the 
morrow,” he said to himself, ‘ and 
that sinful man will work no more 
evil for many a day. I give thanks 
unto the Lord.” 


To return to the ‘‘ BullInn.” The 
two waiting women heard the foot- 
steps come along the passage. Then 
a loud knock shook the bedroom 
door. Lady Emma braced herseif, 
She put aside Kate's clinging hand 
and went bravely to the door. Her 
voice died in her throat; she could 
not utter the words ‘‘Come in.” 
She threw the door wide open. 

A chambermaid stood there, who 
looked with surprise at Lady Emma’s 
haggard face and disordered dress. 

“ A gentleman to see you, ma’am,” 
said the gitl. (Lady Emma had not 
given her real name at the ‘“ Bull 
Inn.’’) ‘“ He told me to say that he 
brings good news. He would like to 
see you and the young lady at once.” 

“ Thank you,” Lady Emma gasped 
out; ‘we will be down imme- 
diately.” She closed the door, then 
reeled from weakness, and pressed 
her hand to. her heart. 

Kate sprang to her side and sup- 
ported her. 

“ Be brave,’ she said. ‘I feel 
sure all is well. I felt certain that 
good Quaker would keep his word. 
Lean on me; we will go down to- 
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gether.” Kate spoke between laugh- 
ing and crying. 


They descended the stairs and- 


entered the private room. 

Richard Rigby came forward, his 
handsome face all aglow. He kissed 
his mother and led her to a seat; 
then his arms were round Kate, and 
her face, wet with happy tears, was 
hidden on his breast. 

Lady Emma could not speak till 
she had used her smelling-salts 
repeatedly and partaken of the wine 
which her son’s forethought had 
provided. 

“How did you escape, my dear 
boy ? ” she asked. ‘‘ I hope you have 
not killed Major Ashton. He deserves 
to be shot, but I would rather some- 
one else did it.” 

“No, mother, the Major is alive,” 
said Richard, sitting down on the 
sofa with his arm around Kate’s 
waist. ‘It’s a strange story; there 
was no duel. I was on the ground in 
good time this morning. The Major’s 
second, Captain Moore, appeared 
tather late, and made a kind of 
apology for bringing me out for 
nothing. It appears that Major 
Ashton got into a row last night with 
some brute of a Quaker, who must 
have been as strong as a bear, for 
he broke both the Major’s wrists. 
He won't be able to hold a pistol for 
weeks to come. He had‘the grace to 
send me a message. He confesses 
that he was in the wrong, which is 
more than I expected of him. I 
shall hear no more of the affair.” 

Lady Emma bit her lip and threw 
Kate a warning look. 

“A Quaker!” she said with 
admirably feigned astonishment. 
“Impossible! I have always heard 
that Quakers were the most peace- 
able people in the world.” 

Kate held her lover’s arm tight 
and hung her head. She felt ashamed, 
and Lady Emma's speech jarred 
upon her, She would have liked to 
offer her fair cheek to that strong- 
hearted Quaker, had be been near. 


She loved him for hurting that 
odious Major Ashton. 

“So I thought, mother,” said 
Richard, ‘1 suppose this man was 
an exception. Whoever he was, he 
deserves a flogging for assaulting a 
King’s officer. I mean to call on the 
Major to-day and offer my con- 
dolences.” 

“But, Richard, this Quaker has 
saved your life,” said Kate. “ You 
ought to feel grateful to him.” 

“T don’t see it in that light, 
Kate,” said Rigby with some heat. 
“Hang him !—what business had he 
to interfere?” 

Kate said no more, but she sighed 
and was troubled in her mind. 


Two hours later Captain Rigby 
handed his mother and Kate into a 
post-chaise. 

On the other side of the street 
Andrew Bradshaw passed slowly 
along with his eyes on the ground. 

Kate looked wistfully at the 
Stalwart figure. She longed to thank 
him for what he had done. 

“By gad! I believe that’s the 
man,” cried Rigby, looking fiercely 
at the Quaker. “I'll thrash the 
impudent hound for insulting his 
Majesty's uniform.” 

Kate turned pale and laid her 
hand upon his arm. 

“ Forbear, for my sake!”’ she said 
earnestly. ‘‘ The man has done you 
no wrong. Promise me you will not 
attack hin.” 

“T hope you will do nothing 
so ridiculous, Richard,” said Lady 
Emma; “the poor man is beneath 
your notice. Leave him alone, I beg.” 

“This double appeal is not to be 
resisted,’ laughed the young man. 
“T promise not to touch him. Good- 
bye!” 

The post-chaise clattered up the 
street and overtook the Quaker. He 
did not look up, although he knew 
very well who the travellers were. 
Neither Lady Emma Rigby nor 
Kate Hammond saw him ever-again. 
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**Don't threaten me! Outside Is my anto-canot with a White- 
head torpedo on board trained on your vessel! My men’s orders are 
to loose the torpedo the instant they hear a shot fired. If you fire, or 
I fire, that will be the signal to iblow the Fortuna sky-high. Do 
you understand? This is no child’s play—this !s earnest!” 


HERE is only one 
Monte Carlo in 
all Europe,” 
reflected John 
Hallard aloud, 
playing care- 
lessly with his 
roulette watch. 
Renie, usually so even-tempered, 

frowned and clicked her tongue 

impatiently. 

“You know quite well, chert, 
it’s impossible to beat the game 
at Monte! I thought you'd 
agreed to give up that notion for 
good ?”’ 

“T have.” 

“Then what are 
at?” 

“ At a Monte No. II.,” replicd her 
husband dreamily. ‘‘ A gambling 
palace of our own. The last word in 


you driving 


luxury. I‘urnishings regardless of 
cxpense. Rokeby Venuses on the 
walls. Tzigane orchestra to inspire 


one to valorous plunging. Exotic 
perfumes in the air; softly shaded 
lights ; little tables at one’s side for 
drinks and delicacies. We will make 
Laroche croupier-in-chief. He looks 
distingué enough to ” 

“Rubbish! Even if you had the 
money to run such a palace, what 
Government in Europe would allow 
you to?” 

‘None, obviously.” 
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Tor? 


“Chevi, what's the matter with 
you to-night ?’’ There was genuine 
concern in her voice. 

Hallard smiled reassurance to her. 

“T’m quite sane. In fact, I’m 
talking uncommon good sense. 
The scheme is perfectly work- 
able. You remember last week 
at ‘Wellwood,’ when you told 
me that we can’t live on the thanks 
of damsels in distress ? That phrase 
stuck in my mind, and here is 
the result. We did Nita Dennison a 
thorough good turn, and lost money 
by it, and now we owe it to ourselves 
to recoup out of her clod of a husband. 
This scheme of Monte No. II. is 
devised for Dennison’s benefit.” 

‘‘Oh, that’s it? That’s sensible.” 

“Mind, we don't bring Nita into 
this at all. All we ask her to do is to 
invite us to her house for a week-end, 
so that I can get hold of Dennison 
for a quiet little business chat.” 

“TH manage that,” said Renie. 
“ But surely you won’t get Dennison 
to believe that any Government in 
Europe would pass such a scheme ? ”’ 

““ Why ask them to pass it?’ was 
the reply. 


S. Worby Dennison had made his 
money primarily in margarine—a 
wholesoine, useful commodity, and 
from the business side a perfectly 
clean proposition. Dennison, how- 
ever, was snobbish enough to be 
ashamed of margarine as a source of 
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income. After a long fight with the 
law to get margarine palmed off on 
the public as butter—an unsuccessful 
fight—he cut himself clear of the 
trade and became associated with 
Westralian mining and other finan- 
cing of a not too clean-handed nature. 
It sounded much more dignified than 
margarine, however, and satisfied 
Dennison’s peculiat code of squeam- 
ishness, 

He was a big, heavy man, heavy- 
jowled like a mastiff, with iron-grey 
hair and iron-grey moustache run- 
ning into side-whiskers. His habitual 
expression was one of sullenness—- 
almost of sullen suspicion. Rarely 
indeed did he thaw into a smile. 

But John Hallard knew well how 
to tackle such a man. From the side 
of greed he was obviously accessible. 

Invited for a week-end to 
Dennison’s beautiful country-house, 
perched on the North Downs between 
Guildford and Dorking—a house 
commanding magnificent views over 
the woods and heaths of Surrey to 
the north, and the tangle of Sussex 
hills and vales to the south— 
Hallard sought carefully for the 
point of contact before enlarging on 
his scheme. : 

When he was alone with Dennison 
in the latter's private den for a good- 
night glass and smoke, Hallard 
began in his best “Sir Ralph 
Kenrick ’? manner : 

“Had a stunnin’ idea a couple of 
months ago. Pots of money in it.” 

“Why don’t you work it?” 
answered Dennison, his mouth 
tightening as he scented a pull at 
his own pocket. “ T,ack of capital, 
eh?” 

“No, not that—could get the 
money easy enough. But I’m no 
business man, you know. ‘That’s 
where I’d fall down on the thing. 
Now you're no end of a duke at the 
business game, I know, so I want 
you to”’—Hallard struck a match 
and paused for the frown of suspicion 
he expected. It came, and he 


continued—" . . want you to 
put me on to a man who understands 
how to work the business end.” 

Dennison’s brow cleared at this 
unexpected finish to the sentence. 

“Probably I could help you,’’ he 
answered. “Let me hear the 
scheme.” 

“ Of course this is strictly between 
you and me? Don’t want some 
outsider coilarin’ hold of my idea, 
and chippin’ in ahead.” 

 Certainly—quite confidential.” 

Hallard began to expound with 
enthusiasm the idea he had already 
put before Renie, and his host 
interrupted him half-way with pre- 
cisely the same objection. as Renie 
had brought up. 

“Impossible ! No Government in 
Europe would sanction it.” 

“But that’s the very point, old 
man! Don’t propose to ask a by- 
your-leave of any Government. 
Anchor a liner outside the three- 
mile limit, and there you are!” 

Dennison stiffened abruptly in his 
chair. The idea had hit him full in 
the eye. 

“ Anchor it where?” 

“In March Renie and I were 
stayin’ at Rapallo. Know the 
place? On the Italian Riviera— 
stunnin’ scenery and climate and all 
that sort of thing. ITIl anchor my 
liner out in the Gulf of Tigullio, 
within five miles of Rapallo, Santa 
Margherita, Portofino, Zoagli, 
Chiavari and Sestri. All those places 
are fitted out with de luxe hotels and 
attract a moneyed crowd. I'll run 
a fleet of fast motor-launches, and 
have them all within fiiteen minutes 
of the ship. How’s that for a 
scheme?” 

“They won't let you work it 
under the British flag.” 

““That’s allowed for too. My 
liner sails under the flag of Nicaragua 
or Morocco, or some other country 
not too deuced squeamish to turn 
up its nose at backsheesh.”” 

Dennison pulled at his pipe fer 
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some time, thinking hard. Then he 
raised one more objection. 

“It sounds plausible enough ; but 
why should people go to your 
gambling palace rather than to 
Monte Carlo, eh? I don’t see any 
special advantage for them.” 

Hallard leaned forward and 
whispered his answer, as if he were 
afraid that someone were lurking 
around on purpose to overhear and 
filch the great idéa. 

“I'm a gambler myself,’’ he said, 
“and I haven’t singed my wings at 
Monte without gettin’ to know a 
thing or two about gamblers. I’ve 
invented a little scheme which will 
fetch ’em like a fire alarm. They’ll 
be tumblin’ over one another into 
my motor-launches soon as they hear 
of it.” 

ae Well ? ” 

“For six minutes in every hour, 
the first six minutes,’ answered 
Hallard impressively, ‘‘ zero won’t 
count on my tables. For three clear 
spins of the marble the chances 
will be as even as a heads-or-tails. 
Can't you picture the scrum to pile 
on stakes for those three spins? I 
can—I know gamblers. And will 
they be content to sit still for fifty- 
four minutes until the golden 
moment comes round again? Not 
they—I know gamblers | Once 
bitten—twice as mad !”’ 

Dennison saw two things very 
clearly. The one, that here was a 
scheme bubbling over with money 
possibilities. The other, that here 
was an inventor of a particularly 
simple and confiding nature. 

The combination looked good to 
S. Worby Dennison. 


A week later a ‘phone call reached 
Hallard at his luxurious flat in 
Queen Anne’s Mansions, West- 
minster. He took up the receiver. 

“Hullo! This is Sir Ralph 
Kenrick . . . Why, certainly, old 
man; very pleased to have a chat 
any time . . . to-night? Deuced 
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sorry, but I’m off to Cowes for the 
motor-boat racin’, Back on Thursday 
. . . Sorry, you know, but I never 
let business interfere with pleasure. 
Suppose you bring your friend along 
to Cowes? ... No? Well, 
suppose we say Thursday evening, 


here? . .. Right hol Good- 
bye iad 
Laroche, his confidential man- 


setvant, who had been with Hallard 
for some years past, was in the room 
at the time. 

“Another little scheme, 
sieur?’’ he asked in French. 

His master smiled assent, and laid 
his hand on Laroche’s shoulder. 

“Something after your own 
heart. A big-money scheme. A 
Monte No. II. If it comes off, you 
get your share as usual.” 

Laroche’s eyes glistened. 

“It’s not the money that tempts 
me, monsieur. Pour mot, c'est 
Vaventure!”’ 

On the Thursday evening Mr. 
Dennison brought his friend to 
Hallard’s flat. The name of the 
new-comer was J,ouis Ohimann, and 
he had been associated with Denni- 
son in many City deals. In appear- 
ance and manner he made a complete 
contrast, having sleek, polished, 
raven-black hair, a polished black 
moustache curled up at the ends, and 
a very easy, pleasant, suave manner. 
He radiated an easy, friendly atmo- 
sphere wherever he went, and in 
business slang would be classified as 
“a good mixer.” 

“ Very pleased to hear you carried 
off the Garfield Cup, Sir Ralph,” 
he said as he shook hands cordially. 
““Motor-boat racing must be fine 
sport.”’ 

““Not so dusty,” agreed Hallard. 
“ What’ll you men take to drink?” 

Presently Dennison came to the 
heart of the business for which he 
had arranged this interview. 

“Last week you asked me if I 
could find a man for you to work the 
business end of your scheme. Mr. 
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Ohlmann is the very man for your 
purpose. He ” 

Hallard waved away explanations. 

“Your recommendation’s good 
‘enough for me. No need to explain.” 

The two business men exchanged 
a momentary glance of mutual 
understanding. Here was an easy 
mark indeed. 

Dennison got down to essentials. 

“With Mr. Ohlmann at the busi- 
ness end, I’m prepared to put some 
money into this myself. I can also 
get friends to put up capital. The 
proposal is to be from a_ small 
syndicate, say for two hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds. That will be 
ample for the chartering of a liner, 
fitting her up in proper style, and 
staking the roulette bank. I suppose 
you will be ready to put in a 
hundred thousand pounds of the 
quarter million ?”’ 

The inner meaning of the proposal 
was obvious to John Hallard. If he 
or his friends were to put up one 
hundred thousand pounds, they 
would be in a minority of share- 
holding against the other one hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds, and 
Dennison and his friends could 
practically run the scheme exactly 
as they pleased to their own profit, 

But Hallard had no intention 
whatever of gambling a sum of that 
magnitude, even if he had possessed 
it. He laughed easily, and replied : 

“ While you business men think in 
hundred thousands, we idlers think 
in thousands, you know. I'll punt 
five thou. myself, and, of course, 
there'll be some shares allotted me 
as the inventor of the scheme. I'll 
trust you to do the square thing by 
me. Fact is, I’ve no head for business 
details. Business bores me, yout 
know. What I want chiefly is the 
excitement of runnin’ a Monte No. II., 
and then the gettin’ back of some of 
the cash I’ve chucked away on the 
roulette board.” 

“T quite understand you,” 
answered Louis Ohlmann. ‘ You're 


first and last a-sportsman, The best 
thing will be to leave us to prepare 
a detailed financial scheme, don’t you 
think?” 

“‘ Right ho!” 

“You will be director of the social 
end, with your expert knowledge 
of the tastes and predilections of 
gamblers...” 

Hallard smiled assent. 

“, . . And Mr. Dennison kindly 
suggests that I shall be Business 
Manager.” 

“ Right | Now let’s drink a glass 
to the success of Monte No. II. May 
the best man win |”’ 


When the draft prospectus of the 
private limited company, as drawn 
up by Dennison and his associates, 
was posted to Hallard, he read it 
with an angry light in his eyes. In 
return for the nominal post of 
Chairman and a bunch of 50,000 
Deferred Shares—which would be 
worth just precisely what the other 
directors happened to vote at their 
individual whim—he was to be 
saddled with the full legal responsi- 
bility for the bona fides of the enter- 
prise. If anything contrary to strict 
legality took place in the gambling 
palace, Hallard would be the scape- 
goat. On the other hand, if success 
crowned the scheme, and money 
came pouring in to the coffers of 
the company, the inventor would 
reap only what the other members 
of the company chose to vote him. 

This was the ‘‘ square deal ’’ they 
had promised him ! 

Yet John Hallard signed the papers 
they had sent him—signed them with 
a fighting set of the jaw—and returned 
them to Dennison and Ohlmann. 

In the autumn Ohlmann took 
hold of affairs and started vigorously 
to work. .He made a flying visit to 


- Venezuela, and arranged with a com- 


plaisant President of that country 
that the floating gamblers’ paradise 
should be allowed to fly the flag of 
Venezuela, 
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Then Ohlmann returned to Eng- 
land and chartered an out-of-date 
Cape liner of some 5,000 tons. Under 
John Hallard’s supervising eye alter- 
ations were made to convert it into 
a luxurious floating hotel and gamb- 
ling palace. Roulette cylinders were 
constructed, pivoted on gimbals, so 
as to allow for any possible rolling’ of 
the ship, and the whole vessel was 
re-furnished and re-decorated in 
accordance with Hallard’s cosmo- 
politan tastes. 

One morning in the following 
February the mnewly-named ss. 
Fortuna swung to her moorings in 
the glorious Gulf of Tigullio, under a 
blazing Riviera sun, while posters 
and press advertisements and news- 
paper write-ups proclaimed simul- 
taneously to the super- civilised 
world that a brand-new pleasure 
awaited it. 

“Roulette without Zero!’ was 
the catch-line ; in smaller type it 
was explained that for three spins in 
every hour the bank’s claim on zero 
would be waived. During those 
three spins the punters would be on 
absolutely equal terms with the 
bank. Nowhere else in Europe, the 
advertisements pointed out, did the 
punter have such a splendid chance 
of fortune-making. 

On the bridge of the Fortuna stood 
Hallard and his wife, Ohlmann, and 
the navigating and engineer officers, 
who would leave the vessel now 
that they had brought it securely to 
anchor, and there was no further call 
for their services. Only Captain 
McIntyre, late of the steam yacht 
Ariadne, and an old acquaintance 
of Hallard’s, would remain on board. 
The purser’s and chief steward’s 
departments were filled by Ohl- 
mann’s subordinates. Captain Mc- 
Intyre, Hallard, Renie, and Ohlmann 
had their quarters on the bridge-deck. 

It was ten o'clock in the morning. 
Six smart motor-launches lay out on 
the mill-pond waters around the 
Fortuna. 
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“Jet her rip, captain!’ said 
John Hallard gaily. 

The captain gave a signal to a 
bugler; the bugler blared out a 
triumphant call, and the six motor- 
launches shot out fanwise for the six 
pleasure resorts of the coast line. 
The great game had begun. 

Around them was a scene such as 
all Europe can scarcely rival. They 
lay in a half-lake of translucent 
lapis-lazuli. It laved the feet of a 
semicircle of hills garbed in dark 
pastel pine and silvery olive, with 
here and there a solitary Noab’s-ark 
cypress standing sentinel. The 
slopes were dotted with the little 
white Noah’s-ark houses of the 
olive farmers, and back behind the 
slopes peered the rugged peaks and 
cliffs of the snow-capped Apennines. 
There to the south lay Rapallo, cosy 
in its nest of hills ; there to the north- 
west lay Portofino, snuggling into its 
tiny bay; there to the south-east 
lay Sestri Levante, ablaze with sun- 
light. Santa Margherita, Zoagli, 
Chiavari—they all smiled welcome 
to the ship of fortune lazing at 
anchor before them. 

Through marine-glasses the party 
on the bridge watched eagerly the 
transit of the launches. What human 
cargo would they bring back? was 
the question on everyone’s lips. 

“ Those ads ought to fetch them,” 
murmured Ohlmann, his habitual 
smile for once in a way clouded over 
by a strain of anxiety. 

“They will!’’ retorted Hallard 
with cheerful confidence. 

And he was right. The launches 
came back laden with passengers— 
some merely curious to see over the 
ship, but the most of them eager to 
woo the goddess of fortune. Soon the 
croupiers were busy raking in and 
paying out over the green tables. 
At the end of the first day, when 
midnight sounded a halt to the click 
of the roulette balls, the success of 
the scheme was assured. Ohblmann 
bubbled over with smiles. 
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On the followin, day the launches 
were busier still. Hallard and his 
wife were watching from the bridge 
a stream of passengers ascending the 
companion ladder, when suddenly 
Renie clutched his arm. 

“ Ratislaw !”’ she whispered. 

Hallard looked where she indi- 
cated, and at the same moment the 
man in’question raised his eyes and 
Tecognised them. It was Count 
Ratislaw, the silky Austrian they 
had bluffed out of a diamond neck- 
lace on board the Ariadne, off Con- 
stantinople. The Count raised his 
hat with a silky smile of greeting. 

“D n!’? muttered Hallard 
under his breath. The Austrian had 
sworn to get even with him some day, 
and who could tell what spoke he 
might not thrust into their wheel ? 

“ Suppose we refuse him admit- 
tance?" whispered Renie to her 
husband, 

“What good would that do?” 

However, he called up the gaming- 
room detective over the ‘phone, and 
ordered him to keep an eye on the 
Count’s movements. 

The silky Austrian did not stay 
long on board. After making a tour 
of the ship and staking a few louis on 
the tables, he left for Rapallo and 
betook himself to the telegraph 
office. 

The very next day the Italian 
Government seemed to wake up to 
the situation. 

Italy makes a very handsome 
income out of the public lottery, 
which is a form of gambling where the 
bank has a clear rake-off of ten per 
cent. Here was a rival sitting at its 
doorstep and grossly undercutting 
its terms. A highly annoying 
situation. 

A local official, with a wealth of 
gold lace, a cock’s plumage in his hat, 
a sword, and a fiercely upturned 
moustache, came out to the Fortuna. 
Hallard and Ohlmann received him 
at the gangway with perfect polite- 
ness ; showed him the ship’s papers, 


made out in the nationality of 
Venezuela; pointed out the clear 
four miles from shore that kept them 
outside Italian jurisdiction; and 
offered him a drink and a smoke. 
He left visibly crestfallen. 

Then the Italian officials began a 
pin-prick policy of hindrance. As 
each launch came to shore the local 
customs officers began a deliberately 
leisured search for contraband. As 
each passenger stepped on the wharf 
he or she was cross-examined for 
dutiable articles. Minute little fines 
of a penny or a halfpenny were 
levied with cumbrous formality on 
a cigar or a scented handkerchief. 

On the other hand, the hotel- 
keepers and tradesmen of the Ligu- 
Tian Riviera welcomed the Fortuna 
with open arms. The gambling palace 
seemed likely to bring them visitors 
in shoals, and soon they began to 
protest in vigorous fashion against 
the petty maliciousness of the 
customs officials. 

Count Ratislaw, strolling on the 
quayside at Rapallo, watched one of 
these heated altercations between 
hotel managers and officials with a 
frown of annoyance. Clearly the 
Fortuna scheme would sail trium- 
phantly to victory unless something 
drastic was done. 


A week of steadily increasing 
success had passed. The ship’s 
routine had settled down, and money 
was flowing into the coffers over 
which Ohimann kept jealous guard. 

It was two o'clock at night. 
Gamblers had departed for shore, or 
were asleep in the cabins below. 
Tired croupiers and stewards were at 
rest; the ship’s crew were in the 
forecastle ; only Captain McIntyre 
on the bridge, and a seaman on the. 
prow, kept watch over the Fortuna. 

The weather was on the change, 
and a thick veil of clouds hid the 
starlight. A rising wind droned a 
monotone of sound in the rigging, 
and low waves slapped now and again 
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against the ship’s plates in impotent 
petulance. 

Out of the black darkness to the 
west a motor-boat purred its way 
towards the riding-lights of the 
Fortuna. A cable’s length away it 
stopped, and a tiny dinghy put off 
from it with one man aboard. He 
made silently to undemeath the 
stern of the liner, fastened up to a 
rudder-chain, and climbed aboard by 
a rope hanging carelessly over the 
side. 

He was a tall man, with a mask 
completely covering his face. Under 
his cloak he held something that 
bulged outwards menacingly. He 
seemed to know the bearings of the 
ship, and made without hesitation, 
though with extreme caution, to- 
wards the bridge. 

Captain McIntyre, pacing slowly 
from side to side in a mechanical 
turn-and-turn-about, heard a noise 
of footsteps on the bridge-ladder, 
and turned brusquely to meet a 
levelled revolver. 

“Keep quiet, or I shoot!’ whis- 
pered a voice full of menace, speaking 
in French. 

The captain was a brave man, but 
he was helpless in face of this utterly 
unexpected attack. 

“One cry, and you are a dead 
man!’’ whispered the masked figure 
again. 

With curt gestures he ordered 
the captain to precede him to the 
quarters on the bridge, and then to 
knock at the door of Ohlmann’s 
suite: Louis Ohlmann came to the 
door in his pyjamas, his eyes blinking 
at the sudden awakening, and the 
glittering revolver was turned upon 
him. 

“ Keep quiet, or I shoot!” was 
the menacing whisper of the un- 
known. He ordered the two men into 
the salon of the suite, and closed the 
door. 

“Give me the keys of the safe,” 
he ordered with brutal curtness. 

“T won't give them up!” an- 
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swered Ohlmann,. dead-white with 
fear. 

“ You won't?” 

At this moment the cabin door was 
wrenched open, and John Hallard, 
with a revolver in his hand, cut into 
the situation. 

“Hands up!” he ordered of the 
masked man. 

The latter backed to a corner of 
the room, where he could command 
all three, but he did not put up his 
hands. Instead, he rained a volley 
of low-whispered French at them : 

“ Don’t threaten me! Outside is 
my auto-canot with a Whitehead 
torpedo on board trained on your 
vessel | My men’s orders are to loose 
the torpedo the instant they hear a 
shot fired. If you fire, or I fire, that 
will be the signal to blow the Fortuna 
sky-high. Do you understand ? 
This is no child’s play—this is 
earnest !”’ 

‘“Who are you? What do you 
want ?’”’ demanded Hallard. 

‘“‘T want the keys of the safe. I 
want fifty thousand louis as our 
price.” 

“Who are you?’’ repeated Hal- 
lard. ‘‘In the pay of the Italian 
Government?” 

The masked man gave a snarling 
laugh of derision, but did not answer. 

“By heaven, I’ve got it! You're 
from Monte Carlo!” 

Ohimann collapsed on to a chair. 

“ From Monte Carlo!’ he gasped. 

“We don’t allow rivals for no- 
thing,” sneered the unknown. 
“ Fifty thousand is our price, and 
not a sou less.” 

“ That d——d Count Ratislaw !” 
muttered Hallard, biting his lip. 
‘** He’s put them up to it.” 

“ Ratislaw ?”’ repeated Captain 
McIntyre. ‘‘ The man who. was on 
the Ariadne two seasons ago?” 

“Ves, that’s the man. He’s got 
a grudge against us.”’ 

“Hand over the keys, or we blow 
you to perdition|!’’ ordered the 
masked man, 
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Into the cabin rushed Renie, her 
face blanched with terror, and 
clutched at her husband’s arm. 

“‘ What’s the matter ? Who is this 
man?” 

‘Some scoundrel from the Monte 
Carlo Government. It’s a hold-up,” 
answered Hallard curtly, and then he 
turned to Captain McIntyre. ‘“‘ Cap- 
tain, the safety of the ship is in your 
hands. What are we to do? I leave 
the decision with you.” 

Ohlmann lay collapsed on his 
chair, his jaws working feebly, his 
fingers quivering like tentacles. 

Captain McIntyre looked around 
him like a brave man at bay. 

“‘ For myself I don’t care, but there 
are women aboard and asleep be- 
low... Tet him have his money 
and go.” 

From the locked safe they took 
out notes and gold, and the masked 
man picked fifty thousand louis in 
notes which bore sigus of usage. The 
new notes he put aside contemptu- 
ously, and his meaning was obvious. 
The new notes would be the bank’s 
capital, and might, perhaps, be traced. 
by their numbers; but the used 
notes would have passed over the 
roulette tables, and their numbers 
would not be known. 

“Remember,” he said as he left 
the bridge, “a revolver shot at me 
would be the signal for the torpedo.” 

Helpless, they let him slip over- 
board into the dinghy and row 
towards his motor-launch. Then 
they heard the putt-putt of the 
starting engines, and a vague shape 
flitted swiftly towards the west in 
the darkness of the night. 


First thing in the morning, Hallard, 
Renie and Ohlmann went ashore to 
Rapallo, 


TI stick by the Fortuna,’ Hallard 
had said, “ but I'll not have Renie 
on board while these kind of hold-ups 
are possible.”’ 

Renie’s luggage was with them in 
the launch. 

Ohlmann was full of bitter and 
futile threats against the masked 
robber. 

“T'll have every note traced back 
to the men and women who paid 
them in. I’ll bring an action against 
the Monaco Government! I'll have 
justice on them if it costs me another 
fifty thousand.” 

On the quayside a ragged urchin 
selling newspapers thrust a Corriere 
della Sera into Hallard’s hands. The 
scare-head on the front page caught 
his eye, and he opened out the paper 
eagerly. 

“Drastic Action Against Vene- 
zuela,” he read out. ‘“‘ Kuropean 
Powers Unite to Force Payment of 
Arrears of Debt. Italian, British, 
and German Warships Blockade the 
Port of La Guayra.” 

He looked questioningly at Ohbl- 
mann. Ohlmann groaned. 

“Troubles mever come singly. 
If I’m anything of a prophet, it 


means that President R will 
throw wus to the lions as a 
sop. The Fortuna’s days are 
numbered.” 


Hallard nodded gloomily. 

“ My scheme was too good to be 
true,” he said. “‘ Well, it was a gay 
time while it lasted!” 

But his thoughts were away in the 
Isle of Corsica, where Laroche, having 
dropped his Corsican fisherman 


helpers and his mask, was carefully 
cashing the fifty thousand louis in 
notes against the time when they 
might be safely wmearthed and 
passed into currency, 
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isn’t a dog 
whining, it’s a 
baby!” Freda 
Chave sat up 
in bed as she 
made the an- 
nouncement, 
clasped her long 
arms round her knees, and listened 
intently to the sounds all too clearly 
audible coming from the room 
below her own. “It is a baby!” 
She said it again, and aloud, for 
living alone was giving her the habit 
of speaking her thoughts for the 
sake of company. ‘‘Iniquitous 
Mrs. Groom! Didn't she assure me 
that this was a nice, peaceful room ? 
I'll have it out with her to-morrow.” 

She listened again, heard a man’s 
voice muffled by the floor between 
them mingled with the baby’s cries. 
Obviously the child’s father was 
taking his turn as nurse and proving 
not very successful. Miss Chave, in 
the light of the candle at her bedside, 
by which she had been reading, 
might have been seen to smile a 
trifle satirically. Her twenty-five 
years of life had been spent chiefly 
at school, and more recently in the 
offices of one of the great shipping 
companies. Theoretically she had the 
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greatest sympathy with and admira- 
tion for family life; practically she 
had had almost no experience of it 
—had sometimes, with a conviction 
of her own heretical leanings, found 
it a little difficult to understand 
why girls whose homes were shel- 
tered and comfortable, and men 
whose bachelor days were almost 
luxurious, were ready and willing 
to exchange all this for a married 
life which, in so many cases, proved 
somewhat of a struggle. She saw 
now, with the candlelight falling on 
her face and on the long, dark plait 
hanging over one shoulder of her 
white nightdress, and pictured the 
scene in the room below—the tired 
little mother, the young father after 
his day of work, condemned to tramp 
to and fro at night with a wailing 
bundle of humanity in his arms— 
and had an idea that in their place 
she should certainly begin to regret 
having put herself in such a very 
uncomfortable position, Presently 
the cries subsided, and Miss Chave 
blew out her candle and fell asleep, 
but her resolve to tax her new land- 
lady with duplicity in describing this 
Ttoom as one where her nights would 
be undisturbed by any unpleasant 
sounds remained, and was duly 
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carried into effect next morning 
when stout Mrs. Groom came pant- 
ing up to fetch down her breakfast- 
tray. 

“ That’s all I shall want to-night, 
Mrs. Groom. I shall have dinner and 
lunch out almost every day, but 
to-night I must come in early and 
finish my unpacking.” She was 
adjusting her neat veil before the 
toilet-glass, and turned to survey 
the littered apartment as she spoke. 
“Oh, by-the-bye, I thought you 
assured me that this was a very 
quiet house ; but a bab yor something 
made a terrible noise last night in the 
room under this.” 

“Dear me! I am sorry, Miss 
Chave. That must have been one 
of Mr. Dickenson’s little ones—tlittie 
Johnny, the baby, I expect. Inever 
thought that you could hear them 
up here, but I’m in the basement 
myself, and Mr. Jones, who had this 
room before, never complained about 
anything. Idon’t really think you'll 
be much troubled. Mr. Dickenson is 
very clever with them for a gentle- 
man,” 

“Mr. Dickenson, the husband ? ”’ 
Freda laughed. “Is it a new wo- 
man’s family ? Doesn’t the mother 
look after her own children?” 

“Well, no, miss. You see Mrs. 
Dickenson, the children’s mother, 
is an actress, and she’s on tour in 
America, so my Mr. Dickenson has the 
little ones to look after. He has a 
nurse-girl who comes by the day, 
and he keeps them with him all 
night. I do feel that it isn’t the 
usual thing to have children in a 
house like this, and I have thought 
people might complain, but no one 
has before, and in a manner of 
speaking one can’t help but be sorry 
for Mr. Dickenson. I shouldn't like 
to have to tell him to go, though the 
rooms he has are always good ones 
to let.” 

“ Well, you needn't get rid of him 
on my account. I mean I shouldn’t 
think of leaving myself unless it.was 


much worse than it was last night. 
Good day, Mrs. Groom. I shan’t be 
later than six.” 

Miss Chave snatched up her um- 
brella, nodded brightly to the land- 
lady, hurried away downstairs and 
out into the sunny street as frank 
and fresh a specimen of young 
womanhood, complete and neat 
from well-shod feet to jaunty little 
felt hat, as anyone could desire to 
meet, 

She happened, in answering a 
query from the managing director, 
whose secretary she was, as to how 
she liked her new rooms, to tell with 
humorous exaggeration the story of 
her disturbed night, the deceitful 
landlady, and the man who minded 
the baby, but beyond that scarcely 
gave a thought to the ménage below 
her own, until as she ran upstairs 
that evening a door burst open and a 
little girl dashed out with a lisping 
shout of “ Daddy!” to fall back 
obviously disappointed and half 
inclined to cry, as it proved to be no 
masculine figure, but a very dainty 
and charming feminine one which 
paused on the landing before her. 
She was a remarkably pretty child— 
blue-eyed, with fair, brown hair, 
perhaps three years old; a pair of 
Tound, dimpled arms peeped out 
beneath the sleeves of her dark 
frock, her pinafore was stiff and 


- spotless, and obviously but just put 


on. 

Freda Chave felt almost guilty 
because she had been the cause of 
her disappointment. 

“Did you think I was your 
daddy ?” she asked, smiling down 


at the child. ‘‘ He won't be very 
long, I expect. Come and tell me 
your name.” 


The little one took her finger out 
of her mouth to reply. 

“Mollie Dittenson. 
‘ours ?”’ 

“My name is Freda.’” Miss Chave 
was on her knees now. “ Won't you 
give me a kiss?” 


What's 
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Mollie came nearer slowly, not 
afraid, only a little shy, but the 
warmth of Freda’s touch, the little 
scent of something fresh and sweet 
which clung to all her garments, 
s:emed to reassute her. 

“Would ‘oo ‘ike to put me to 
bed ? Daddy p’omised he would!” 

“Some day I will, only I mustn’t 
to-night. It would disappoint daddy, 
wouldn’t it?” 

The child was nestling close to her 
new friend now, her little fat hands 
smoothing down Freda’s bright silk 
tie, and the girl was telling herself 
with surprise that she had never 
imagined such a tiny mite could 
prove so captivatingly sweet. 
A snub-nosed little nurse-girl with 
a dark-eyed baby against her 
shoulder peeped out at the open 
door. 

“Oh, Miss Mollie, what are you 
up to now ? I thought as how it was 
yer dadda come ’ome. You mustn’t 
worry the lady.” 

“She isn’t worrying me at all.” 
Miss Chave got up, Mollie clinging 
to her hand, and came nearer to 
make friends with the baby, and so 
a minute later John Dickenson 
himself found them grouped as he 
teached the top of the narrow stairs. 
He was a great, broad-shouldered 
man with a pair of kindly, short- 
sighted eyes, which just for the 
moment left him not quite aware of 
the identity of the lady in the very 
neat navy-blue coat and skirt who 
was engaged in conversation with his 
little family. He pulled off his cap, 
and Freda Chave turned, holding out 
a friendly hand. 

““Mr. Dickenson, isn’t it?’’ she 
said gaily. ‘‘I am the new neigh- 
bour up above. My name is Chave. 
Mollie knows me quite well already.” 

“TIt—it is very kind of you, Miss 
Chave, to talk to her.” Dickenson 
was not a man of ready words, but 
his smile had something in its 
quality that was almost unique. 
Fagged people felt less tired, cross 


people less irritated, sad people 
less hopeless before the kindliness 
of its sympathy. ‘I’m afraid 
Mollie is often a bit lonely.” 

“TI suppose baby isn’t big enough 
to play with her.” 

“ Baby is only seven months old. 
He’s awfully cute.’’ Dickenson’s big 
fingers stroked the child’s soft little 
cheek, and its wide-eyed stare 
melted into a smile. ‘But I’m 
afraid he isn’t up to Mollie’s standard. 
I’m nearer her mark. I’m quite 
good fun—eh, Mollie ? ” 

That young lady transferred her 
attentions from Freda’s hand to one 
of his knees by way of assent. 

“ Don’t be vain, Mr. Dickenson,” 
T'reda laughed. ‘“‘ You have had a 
long start, you know; but already 
Mollie has invited me to put her to 
bed. Don’t be horrified if you come 
home some evening and find your 
rooms invaded !’” 

“ Horrified ! We'd be delighted— 
ch, Mollie? Would you really care 
to see something of the children ; 
it wouldn’t bore you?” 

Freda Chave found herself sud- 
denly committed to a proposition 
which she certainly had never in- 
tended to make. She struggled 
valiantly to rise to the occasion. 

“T couldn’t come to-night. I’m 
not settled in, you see, but some 
other time, if you would let me know 
when it’s convenient, I should be 
delighted.” 

She congratulated herself after- 
watds upon the masterly indefinite- 
ness of her evasion, and only realised 
that there are some people to whom 
it never occurs that over-polite 
speeches are not expressions of 
sincerest feeling when two evenings 
afterwards a bumping noise at the 
door of her bed-sitting room proved 
to have been made by Mollie, who, 
shaking back her hair, announced 
with dancing blue eyes: 

“Daddy says ’oo can tum an’ 
put me to bed if ’oo ’ike.”’ 

It had been a foggy, miserabie 
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day; work at the office had gone 
badly. Freda felt tired and a little 


cross, and at the child’s message. 


her heart sank with dismay. She 
wanted to rest with a book before 
her cosy fire, and the idea of making 
conversation with a stranger while 
she undressed his child suggested 
difficulties and embarrassments of 
all sorts; yet apparently, unless she 
meant to disappoint Mollie and hurt 
her father’s feelings, the thing had 
to be done some day, and might as 
well be done now and the matter 
finished. She caught Mollie up in 
her arms, shut her door, and walked 
down to the landing below. Dicken- 
son, with the baby cuddled up 
against his shoulder, came out to 
welcome her, 

“ Are you sure you want to fuss 
with Mollie, Miss Chave? Please 
don’t if you're tired or anything. 
Mollie has the idea firmly fixed in 
her head and will keep it there, 
I’m afraid, but I don’t want her to 
victimise you.” 

The “victim” against her own 
desires wreathed the sacrifice with 
polite smiles, and Dickenson stood 
aside to let her enter. The room 
was big, shabby, lit by a glaring 
gas burner, a combination of nursery, 
dining-room and study, for little 
garments were airing before the fire, 
where a kettle sang, and a tray with 
cups and saticers stood on a big 
wiiting-table among a litter of 
books and papers. Dickenson fol- 
lowed his visitor's glance. 

“T’m afraid we are in rather a 
mess, but we generally are. I’m too 
untidy myself to be conscious of it. 
My bedroom is through those folding 
doors, if you don’t mind opening 
them for yourself, and Mbollie’s 
things are on her cot. I feel un- 
conscionably rude, letting you fag 
yourself for her like this.” 

“TI don’t mind—that is, I 
mean, I like it; but I have never 
had anything to do with children. 
Is there any very special point to 
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consider in the procedure of putting 
Mollie to bed?” 

She broke into a laugh at the 
strangeness of her own question, and 
Dickenson joined her. 

“A mere replica of the grown-up 
process, I assure you.” He was 
walking to and fro now, for his langh 
had disturbed the baby in his arms. 
“Tf you get mixed up and want to 
ask me anything. I can answer 
through the door.” 

“Tum on, F’eda dear.” Mollie 
fumbled at her friend’s gown, and 
Dickenson raised his eyebrows with 
an apologetic smile and a shrug of 
his broad shoulders at the familiarity 
of the Christian name, while Freda, 
finding herself somehow warmed to 
the adventure, passed into the inner 
toom where the baby’s cradle and 
Mollie’s cot stood at either side of 
Dickenson’s _ bed. Mollie, up- 
toatious with delight, screaming 
with laughter at her mistakes, 
unbelievingly busy with directions, 
left Freda Chave but little time in 
which to reflect upon the oddity of 
her position; yet she was aware, 
with a kind of smothered amuse- 
ment, that most of her friends 
would have stared in horrified aston- 
ishment could they have seen her 
dancing round a strange man’s 
bedroom, hairbrush in hand, intent 
upon capturing his daughter and 
brushing her curls. When, finally, 
Mollie could invent no further reason 
for postponement, the moment came 
when Freda tucked her into her cot 
and kissed her ‘“ Good-night.” 

“Daddy, too,” said Mollie; so 
Freda opened the door and sum- 
moned the father, and it seemed to 
Miss Chave’s quick imagination that 
she took part in a scene almost 
more absurd than that with the hair- 
brush had been, as she and Dicken- 
son, as though they had been father 
and mother, leant over the cot 
together, and Mollie laid her im- 
perious command upon her new 
friend to ‘‘ tum again.” 
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“And now’’—John Dickenson 
ushered his guest into the sitting- 
room as he spoke —“ you will stay 
and have a cup of coffee with me, 
Miss Chave, won't you? Coffee- 
making is the one art in which I 
excel, and you know one wishes to 
offer one’s best to an honoured 
guest. Sit here—it’s a most comfort- 
able chair, though it doesn’t look 
like it, and if I can transplant baby 
from the sofa to his cradle without 
waking him, we ought to have a few 
uninterrupted moments to make 
friends in.” 

As he bent over Baby John, 
gathering him with infinite care and 
gentleness into his arms, Freda, 
from the big armchair by the fire, 
looked across at him, and, consider- 
ing him for the first time as some- 
thing more than just Mollie’s father, 
wondered how it was that, in spite 
of this perpetual concern with affairs 
which scarcely touch the lives of 
most men, Dickenson still had not 
impressed her as in any sense of the 
word an unmanly man. She won- 
dered what he did, what his life’s 
history had been, how he liked his 
present mode of existence as she 
listened to him talking softly to 
Mollie in the next room; then, 
pondering Mrs. Groom’s story of the 
wife in America, looked round to find 
some portrait of her, and dis- 
covered it in the middle of the 
mantelpiece—a large, framed por- 
trait, signed in a sprawling hand, 
“Yours ever, Fay Dickenson.” She 
stood up to look at the pictured 
face ; certainly it was very pretty, 
as pretty as Mollie’s, and something 
like her, save for a sort of emptiness 
—a lack of sincerity, which fortu- 
nately did not detract from one’s 
admiration of the little daughter. 
Dickenson came back as she was 
looking at it. 


“Mollie’s mother, I suppose ? 
She is very like her.” 
“I suppose she is.” His tone 


seemed to suggest that the resem- 
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blance did not afford him any 
satisfaction. Freda darted a glance 
at him, wondering what strange 
freak of matrimonial misfortune im- 
parted that tone to his voice in 
speaking of his pretty wife, but his 
expression did not invite further 
questions, and his next remark 
changed the subject a little abruptly. 

“You can’t guess how good it 
feels to have a visitor again.” He 
looked up at her from the coffee-pot 
he was filling, and his smile gave a 
more real value to the words. 
“ You see, one can’t ask fellows with 
little kiddies here. Now try that, 
and if I’ve not miscalculated the 
sugar I think you'll admit that I’m 
quite a good hand with a coffee-pot.” 

“ Delicious ! But I’m sure it’s not 
the only thing you're a good hand 
at. Don’t you write?” 

““ How did you find out?” 

She smiled, and pointed to an un- 
mistakable proof-slip among the 
chaos of the writing-table. 

He nodded. 

“T do, but that’s just a side issue 


at present. I’m an examiner for 
‘Colbourn’s Correspondence Col- 
lege.” In the words of ‘ Alice in 


Wonderland,’ ‘And now I've told 
you how I live and how I get my 
wealth.’”’ 

Freda smiled at him, her cup held 
high, and capped his quotation. 

“Tl thank you for a trifle, sir, to 
drink your noble health.” 

They laughed together, and it 
was bome in wtpon Miss Chave, 
though she did not even to herself 
express the thought in words, that it 
was more home-like here in this 
untidy room with the children asleep 
so near, and John Dickenson’s big 
figure asprawl in the armchair oppo- 
site her own, than all elaborate 
daintiness—all her cushions and 
covers and vases of flowers could 
make the room above. This coffee 
sipped from a thick cup with an 
obvious crack in it seemed a better 
beverage flavoured with comrade- 
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ship than. the delicate cup of tea 
she might now have been brewing for 
herself alone upstairs. Until now 
she had not been very conscious of 
Dickenson’s personality ; but as he 
sat watching her, appreciating her 
quickness and facility, and now and 
then in his slow way demonstrating 
the fact that he himself, though not 
glib, was silent rather from habit 
than for lack of something worth the 
saying, he began to appear more 
plainly to her mental as well as to 
her physical vision. That dark, kind 
face of his was neither stupid nor 
passionless ; its calm was the fruit 
of iron self-control, as the lines at the 
corner of his mouth gave witness ; 
his broad chest and great arms sug- 
gested the athlete, despite the little 
stoop of the shoulders, inevitable 
trade-mark of the short-sighted stu- 
dent ; and then he was not so old as 
she at first had thought him. In spite 
of the grey hairs beginning to mingle 
with the dark above his ears, she 
found, to her surprise, that she 
could not assess his age at more than 
something in the early thirties. 
Though he did not again mention 
his wife, he talked awkwardly but 
quite frankly about his own life— 
what he had done, what he was doing; 
confided to his willing listener that 
though his income was derived from 
various labours in connection with 
the Correspondence College, his real 
interest was in historical research, 
that already in his own particular 
line of work his name was a little 
known, that he cherished hopes that 
when a book upon which he was 
engaged made its appearance his 
work might all be in that direction, 
and the correction of dull exami- 
nation papers upon all sorts of sub- 
jects for which he had no liking a 
thing of the past. 

“And you are writing a book—a 
real, deep, serious book here?” 
Freda’s eyes went round the littered 
apartment. She thought of the cot 
and the cradle beside his bed in the 


next room, of the continual inter- 
ruptions from two small children 
and a snub-nosed nursemaid, and 
mentally shuddered. Dickenson 
nodded. 

“ Here and at the British Museum. 
Oh, it’s not at all bad except when it 
tains, and Mollykins can’t go out, 
and gets a bit fractious. The thing 
that does touch me on the raw is the 
continual stopping to do something 
else: but one has to live.” 

“ Tt will be better, won’t it, when 
Mrs. Dickenson comes home ? ” 

She made the remark from an 
imptlse of sympathy, forgetting that 
previous coolness when she had 
mentioned his wife. Now he shrugged 
his shoulders, said ‘‘ Possibly,” and 
relapsed into silence. Freda rose to 
go. John Dickenson turned towards 
her at the door. 

“Come again!—I echo Mollie, 
you see,” 

“But surely I’m another inter- 
tuption ? ” 

“No,” he said slowly. “ The work 
will go better; it won’t seem quite 
such a bad old place now. I shall 
fancy you sitting there, while I’m 
working, and it will feel like com- 
pany.” 

Something in his words touched 
Miss Chave in a way to which she was 
not at all accustomed. She went up 
to her room soberly, feeling just a 
little sorry that convention forbade 
her to offer to sit in that empty arm- 
chair and bear him company as often 
as he liked. She realised quite clearly 
that those last words had come from 
a depth of loneliness unacknow- 
ledged, bravely denied expression, 
just so acute as to be terrible; that 
his present life was flavourless almost 
beyond endurance, and yet patiently 
endured. What was his wife made of, 
she wondered, that she left this man, 
this kindly, gentle, honourable fel- 
low, to struggle by himself with the 
difficulties of keeping poverty at bay, 
and the care of two small children, 
when he should have had every 
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faculty free for his fight for a niche 
in the world of letters. She tried to 
excuse his wife on the ground that 
her earnings on the stage might be 
a helpful addition to the family 
income, but found the casuistry 
hard to embrace, recalling Dicken- 
son’s expression when she had men- 
tioned his wife: 

“There’s a screw loose some- 
where,” she said to herself, sighing. 
“Ts it another man, I wonder ? 
He is just the sort of father to endure 
a great deal for his children’s sake. 
Some women would love looking 
after him, and making things easy 
for him, but it seems as though his 
wife doesn’t care for the chance.” 

Her first visit to the room below 
was not to prove by any means the 
last. Sometimes Mollie came again 
to fetch her down, sometimes she 
herself volunteered a visit; once or 
twice, knowing that Dickenson’swork 
happened to be exceptionally press- 
ing, she took the children up for an 
hour or so to her own room. Often 
before Freda Chave had found her 
spare time hanging rather heavily on 
her hands; now it became so well 
filled that acquaintances saw nothing 
of her, friends little more. She dis- 
covered traits in her own character, 
new opinions, new abilities of which 
she had never even suspected herself, 
made Mollie a pretty new frock (she 
who could never be persuaded to 
make so much as a blouse for herself), 
found that the knack of caring for a 
little baby is quite easily attained 
if you happen to be the right sort of 
woman—in short, instead of the 
lonely life of comfort which she had 
once sedulously preserved, she al- 
lowed herself to shoulder in John 
Dickenson’s interests some of those 
cares and labours of married life 
which had always seemed to her the 
great drawback to such an existence. 

One evening, when Dickenson was 
obliged to be out and Mrs. Groom 
was busy, she volunteered to sit in 
his room and listen in case the 


children cried. At the last moment 
she received an invitation from some 
friends to accompany them to the 
theatre, and refused it without a 
second thought; but as she sat by 
Dickenson’s writing-table in the big 
armchair which she had occupied 
on the night of her first visit, her 
book slipped from her knee and she 
fell to wondering why she had done 
it so readily and felt so well content. 
The question disturbed her, and at 
the same time she felt puzzled as to 
why she should be disturbed. Her 
book seemed no longer interesting, 
and, getting up, she paced the room 
restlessly, with hot cheeks and 
trembling hands. Her glance fell 
upon the shabby old coat that 
Dickenson usually wore when he was 
at his desk; she remembered to 
have noticed that the breast-pocket 
was half torn off, fetched her work- 
bag, and sat down again by the 
fireside to mend it. Presently she 
glanced up at the clock upon the 
mantelpiece, wondering when he 
would come home, and with that 
faculty she possessed of seeing herself 
and her actions from the point of view 
of an outsider, realised that the place 
she was filling to-night here by his 
fireside, his coat upon her knee, 
watching his children asleep, waiting 
for his return, was that which 
belonged by right to Dickenson’s 
wife. Suddenly the old coat was 
dropped, her hands were wanted to 
hide her burning face. In that 
moment had come the answer to all 
her -questions—labours for him were 
dearer to her than pleasure had been 
of old, because she, Freda Chave, 
for all her cool, well-balanced nature, 
her critical mind, her passion for 
self-analysis, had slipped unawares 
into the Odfise of loving him— 
loving this shabby, slow-tongued, 
gentie-hearted scholar, who was hus- 
band to someone else. Whether 
Dickenson came in soon or long after 
that moment of self-discovery Freda 
never knew. He opened the door, 
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and she had not the courage to turn 
her head. 

“* Here I am at last,” pulling off his 
gloves as he came forward. His eyes, 
with a light in them which Freda had 
never seen there, took in the picture 
that she made—the thin, slight 
figure, white-silk shirted, navy-blue 
skirted, waiting at his hearth-side; 
the small, daintily-slippered feet 
upon his fender; the little dark head 
with its smooth wealth of hair bent 
above his coat—and the habitual 
calm of his face was broken up; 
something eager, quick, young took 
its place, and altered him, but only 
fora moment. With an effort he went 
on in his usual voice, and the new 
expression faded. ‘ Did you think 
I was never coming? Professor 
Jones was very helpful, but his flow 
of language is a little unrestrained. 
I hope you are not tired, Miss 
Chave ?”” 

“T—I am rather tired, I think.” 
She got up, keeping her face turned 
away from the light as she moved 
towards the door. Dickenson 
watched her anxiously. 

“T am a selfish brute, but I’ve 
come to count so much upon your 
kindness that—that I don’t know 
how I could-stand it if we had to do 
without you again!” 

It was those few impulsive words 
of bis which, when she was alone in 
her own room, influenced her de- 
cision as to her future course of 
action. It might tend to keep her 
feeling for him all too poignantly 
alive if she saw him often; but, 
after all, the pain would be hers only, 
the gain his. If in the weeks that 
followed every half-hour of happi- 
ness which she gave him was paid 
for by a wakeful hour of loneliness 
for her when something she had 
never known that her character 
possessed cried out in anguish of 
tebellion against the loneliness of her 
life, dreading a time to come all 
blank and desolate, when youth 
would be over and no dear ties would 
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be hers to sweeten autumnal years ; 
if her heart yearned for the place 
that Fay Dickenson could afford to 
scorn, it was no one’s concern but 
her own. With a flash of her old, 
independent spirit she acknowledged 
the anguish, and chose it, asserting 
that she only paid, could pay, and 
would. Still the strain told on her ; 
she grew thinner, lost that air of 
assured well-being that had once 
distinguished her, told herself that 
the passing season of damp, windy 
weather was what made all life seem 
less cheerful, that under its influence 
even John Dickenson was growing a 
little dispirited and dull, but knew 
that no sunshine, however bright, 
could have eased the soreness of her 
inmost heart. Nothing seemed to 
prosper: Mollie pined because she 
could seldom go out, the little nurse 
developed a violent cold, and re- 
turned home to bed, having first 
considerately passed on the in- 
fection to Baby John, who cried and 
wailed persistently, so that far into 
the night Freda, sitting wide-eyed 
in the room above, could hear his 
father’s weary pacings to and fro. 
Mrs. Groom, who, somewhat stupid 
as she was, knew a good deal about 
babies, and would have proved kind 
and helpful in the crisis, had been for 
some time confined to her room in 
the basement by her annual bron- 
chitis attack, and both the maids, 
who had enough to do during their 
mistress’s enforced idleness, were 
quite hopelessly ignorant on the 
subject of children’s ailments. 
Dickenson and Freda, watching the 
little one anxiously, could not decide 
whether to call in a doctor, and 
descended by turns into the base- 
ment to report the little patient’s 
ptogress, and to crave the invalid 
there to give them her opinion and 
advice. Mrs. Groom proved willing 
enough to help, counselled them not 
to be too much alarmed—babies 
always had their little ups and downs ; 
it was probably nothing but a cold ; 
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told them a few simple remedies, and, 
kind soul that she was, felt vexed to 
the core of her motherly heart—for 
she was sincerely fond of Dickenson 
and the babies—that she could not 
do more to help her lodger in his 
trouble. 

That night a hurried knocking at 
her door brought Freda out of bed 
almost before she had fallen asleep, 
for she had been up late watching 
beside little John. Even as she 
struck a light and hurried on her 


dressing-gown Dickenson’s voice 
sounded through the panels. 
“Miss Chave, it’s croup. He's 


choking and making the noise Mrs. 
Groom said they did. Can you 
come?” 

Freda threw open her door to find 
him in his shirtsleeves on the 
threshold. 

“ Are you certain, Mr. Dickenson?” 

“* Quite certain. Will you come? ”’ 
She could see that his face was pale, 
that the hand he laid upon her arm 
-was trembling. They hurried down 
the stairs and entered his room, but 
no thought of the strangeness of the 
situation was present now in Freda’s 
mind; every instinct seemed con- 
centrated in the cradle and the tiny 
creature which Dickenson had set 
down there when he went to rouse 
her. Baby John’s soft face was 
darkened with the cruel struggle for 
breath, his little pink hands fighting 
at the air which seemed to deny him 
life. Mollie, aroused by the strange 
sounds he made, sat wakeful, crying 
in her cot. 

“ Shall we pull him through?” 
Dickenson spoke almost in a whisper. 
““How can I face Fay if anything 
happens ?” 

“Fay!” It was the first time 
Freda had ever heard him speak of 
his wife like that. She bit her lip, 
subdued her own feelings by an 
effort, forced herself to think only 
of the little sufferer she was lifting 
into herarms. Fortunately, for there 
was now no time to fetch a doctor, 
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collect medicinés, or ask for further 
advice, a few simple remedies had 
been put ready according to Mrs. 
Groom’s directions, for she had 
thought it just. possible that croup 
might make its appearance ; so to- 
gether Dickenson and the woman 
who loved him entered upon the 
task of saving his child’s life. 
Medicine was forced through the 
gasping little lips, the tiny, panting 
creature laid in a hot bath, the two 
who tended him persevering with a 
courage that seemed almost cruel, 
as so much of the truest courage doés. 
Freda found herself strahgely alert 
and ready, her brain strangely 
tenacious of all the suggestions 
which the landlady had given; from 
the first John Dickenson obeyed 
her, relied upon her ability. ‘Their 
efforts after a long while, in which 
they often seemed pon the verge of 
failure, were crowned at last with 
success. As the dawn began to rise 
in the east and the outside air to 
grow grey and show itself foggy and 
damp, Freda Chave, coming back to 
some sort of self-consciousness, found 
herself pacing ‘to and fro with the 
baby against her breast, its breathing 
nearly normal, the dark-fringed eye- 
lids closed in sleep, the little face no 
longer strained, but pale and wan. 
She looked up, realised that day 
was coming, that she was strangely 
dressed in long blue dressing-gown, 
with great dark plait all loosened 
and ruffled hanging down her back, 
thought of the night she passed side 
by side with John Dickenson, 
thought of the situation at last, and 
knew that, though unconventional 
humanely, it was infinitely correct, 
and that she had been very happy. 
It seemed cruel, heartless in her, but 
it was true, despite its anxieties, its 
weariness, the strangeness of much 
that she had done, she had passed 
its hours in so close a comradeship 
with the man-she loved that there 
had been a strange gladness beneath 
its terrors; there could never be 
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another such night in all the years to 
come. The rush of self-knowledge 
warned her that it was time to fly to 
her room and seek .calmness in 
solitude. She set ithe. baby down 
still sleeping in hjs warm cradle, 
listened for a moment to his breath- 
ing, and looked up into Dickenson’s 
face. ; 

‘‘T must go now,’’ she whispered, 
and held out her hand.” He nodded 
as he held it, and went ‘with her to 
the door of the sitting-room. When 
it had closed behind them and there 
was no more danger of disturbing 
the little sleepers in the bedroom, he 
spoke. 

“ How am I goinglto thank vou?” 
His voice was hoarge, his pale face 
heavily lined. : 

Freda shook her head.” 

“T_T don’t want, to be thanked ; 
we've won a great victory, you and 
I.” A memory of her old wonder 
as to what charm-in married life 
negatived its mgny drawbacks 
crossed the train of her thoughts. 
The conception of what this moment 
would have meant to them both had 
she been his wife and that little one 
in the room beyond whose life they, 
by united love and service, had 
wrested from death itself, their son, 
his and hers, almost overcame her. 
She staggered a little, and Dickenson 
steadied her with one strong arm, 
looking down anxiously at her white 
face. 

“You ate very tired, P' know, and 
I owe you such a debt, Miss 
Chave 

Through her thin clothing she 
could feel the warmth and strength 
of the arm which held her up, and 
because something in its touch 
seemed to be sapping the self- 
teliance, the resolute endurance of 
her nature, she freed herself by a 
movement, but the charm had 
worked. Her mind was riveted to 
the thought of him ; her words were 
not quite those she had intended 
to say. 


“No debt at all. Why, not to 
know about children, not to be with 
them is a loss—a blank. If one’s life 
pans out so that one never can have 
children of one’s own, it’s a tre- 
mendous kindness in other people 
to let one come near to theirs.” 

The sadness of her voice made the 
man beside her lean forward, striving 
to see in the light of the flickering 
fire and the dim dawnlight the 
expression of her face. ‘ 

“What do you mean? I’m afraid 
I don’t quite understand that,” he 
said. 

“Don’t you?” She turned, 
keyed to self-expression by the 
strength of her despair, too weary 
in body to remain quite mistress 
of her soul. ‘I mean that some 
girls—I, if you like—could make 
good wives, good mothers for the 
tight man, and he—he will never 
be found.” 

“Do you mean that—never be 
found ?” 

“ He will never be found.” 
repeated it dully. 

“ How do you know?” 

She laughed suddenly, very bitterly. 

“Oh, Heaven!’ she said, “I 
know it—I must go.” She turned, 
stumbled through a mist of tears, 
seeking to find the door, but Dicken- 
son’s great hands descended on her 
shoulders and held her captive. 
With the strong fingers of one hand 
he forced her rebellious face upward 
until her eyes met his for a moment, 
then she felt herself caught against 
his shoulder in an embrace that 
made her blind; deaf and dumb to 
everything save the kisses he was 
giving her. She was content, greatly 
content ; then suddenly she remem- 
bered the wife who stood between 
them. Every muscle grew rigid, 
her yielding ceased. She, Freda 
Chave, was in the arms of a man who 
called another woman wife, and had 
assented if but for a moment to his 
embrace! She struggled fiercely, 
struck at him, tore herself loose, 


She 
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hating him passionately because, 
until he had forced this admission 
from her, her love had been her own, 
her cherished secret, and now he had 
taken the pure, beautiful thing and 
clasped and kissed it, and her with it, 
down to the level of a hundred other 
examples of a woman’s weakness 
and a man’s unfaithfulness. 

“How dare you! Ah, bow dare 
you!” she cried, white-faced, her 
hair in a wild shower about her, her 
lips quivering, her hand clutching 
at the breast of her blue robe. 
“You had no right—no right!” 

“Freda, I know I had no right.” 
He came nearer, but she drew away 
from him, trembling in every limb. 
“Vou needn't be ‘afraid of me, 
dearest. JI have frightened you; I 
ought to have been more careful ; 
but to see so suddenly like that— 
why, I have loved you since the first 
night when I met you on the stairs, 
only I’m poor ” 

“Loved me! How dare you say 
it—you with the children asleep in 
there, and your wife’s portrait 
looking down at us?” 

“ My wife’s portrait?’ He stared 
at her wondering and bewildering 
glance round the room. The girl 
snatched up the big, signed photo- 
graph from the mantelpiece and 
flourished it in his face. 

“Your wife here—your wife— 
Mrs. Dickenson.” 

He stared at her for a moment 
longer, then his face cleared, his lips 
smiled. He took the photograph 
from her hands and threw it into the 
armchair. 

“Mrs. Dickenson, no doubt, but 
not my wife. John Dickenson has 
never had a wife and never will have 
~—unless you are she. Fay is my 
brother Richard’s wife.” 

“Your brother's wife ? Then the 
children ” 

“Are his and Fay’s.” He held 
out his hands, but she hung back, 
unable to believe so quickly all that 
he had told her. 


“ But Mollie calls you daddy.” 

“T know. Silly fool that I am; 
it never occurred to me to explain 
the relationship to you. Because I 
knew it, I felt that you must; I 
never dreamedithat you could put 
any other interpretation on it, but 
I see now—I see many things. 
Mollie’s father was my only brother. 
Baby was borti some months after 
he died. I wanted Fay to stay here 
and look after the children while I 
worked for hex and them, but she 
wouldn’t hear of it. She insisted on 
going back to the stage to make 
their fortunes.” His lips twitched. 
“T believe she does pretty well; 
but so far the money has gone from 
us to her, and will continue to go, I 
expect. I’m telling you this because 
you've got to understand now, and 
never doubt me again. I did not, 
mind being so hard up and all that 
much, because they are Dick’s 
kiddies, and dear to me for his sake, 
until I met you. Then I knew that 
the necessity 6f working for them 
was going to prévent me from having 
a life of my own, and I did feel a bit 
sick—it was hard to keep on. I 
made up my mind never to tell you 
I cared, to let you go by, go on, and 
not make a sign until just now, and 
then when I .saw that you were 
crying somehow I knew that you 
cared, too—and you do!” 

“ And I do,” she said, and said it 
proudly, happily from her lover's 
arms. 

An hour or two later, Miss Chave, 
en route for tue office, came out 
from her rooia, spruce and trim as 
usual, if a trifle pale, happy-eyed if 
a little tremulous, to encounter 
John Dickenson dashing upstairs 
towards her two steps at a time with 
Mollie panting at his heels. He held 
a letter in his hand, and crumpled it 
terribly in seizing hers, and drawing 
her back inside her room, sacred 
precinct, of his sacrilegious entry 
into which some strong excitement 
made him apparently unaware, 
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Dickenson’s Wife 


“What is it, dear?” Freda 
looked up into his face. 

“Guess. No, you can’t; it’s 
unguessable! We haven’t got to 


wait for years and years, darling, 
and live on hope and handclasps as 
we worked it out this morning ; it’s 
going to be everything, you and 
I each the other's, always and 
always as soon as we like! Fay has 
written to say she’s marrying some 
Wall Street fellow with millions of 


dollars and a place in Fifth Avenue. 
They're coming over here for the 
wedding trip, and they insist on 
taking the dear kiddies back with 
them. What do you say to that?” 

She looked away from him, flashed 
him a glance, grew rosy-arch under 
his regard. 

“JT? I think you won’t be able 
to say much longer what you said 
this morning—about John Dicken- 
son’s wife.” 


’ THE MAID AND THE MISOGYNIST 


HE was a careful soul; and when 

She tumbled in the stream ten yards away, 
He recollected tales of men 

Who'd rescued girls and, later, rued the day. 


He leaned towards her as she rose, 


And shouted : 


‘Just a word before I dive— 


You won't expect me to propose, 
If I should bring you to the bank alive ?’’ 


She only glared at first ; 


when hie 


Repeated this, she flushed and shook her head. 
““You will not fall in love with me, 


Or want to kiss me ? 


Promise that !’’ he said. 


She gurgled, ‘‘ No!” and splashed about ; 
But he persisted: ‘‘ Tell me, please, this too: 


We'll still be strangers ? 


Once you’re out 


You won't conclude I’m forced to marry you?” 


At last he jumped—to her delight— 

And while he floundered in the mud, she rose, 
Cried scornfully, ‘‘ That serves you right!” 

And walked ashore with high-uplifted nose. 


—T. 
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No. VI.—Samuel Simpson’s Sacrifice. 


N Wattie Simp- 
i] «son's time there 
were few men 
in Forfield who 
would have dared 
to wear a light 
suit to the kirk 
‘on Sabbath; in- 
deed, had anyone shown such a dis- 
regard for the conventionalities, I 
believe the minister himself would 
have had a word to say to him. 
Black was the correct thing for 
“best,” for kirk and special occa- 
sions, and one black suit would serve 
a grown man for a decade or more. 

Yet Wattie Simpson, the tailor, 
made a good living, and was kept busy, 
for somebody was always needing 
clothes, and Wattie had a monopoly 
of the business. He would have 
indeed been a bold man who would 
have had the courage to appear in 
Forfield wearing clothes made by 
anyone other than Wattie Simpson, 
for Wattie had a sharp wit and a 
sarcastic tongue, and would have 
counted such a man as an enemy to 
be criticised mercilessly. 

To order clothes from Wattie was 
a serious business, for he was a 
masterful man for a tailor, and would 
stand no nonsense. He knew exactly 
what was best for you, and would 
resolutely decline to countenance 
any departure from what he con- 
sidered the right thing either in style 
or colour, and he would not en- 
courage extravagance. 

‘There was Willie Anderson, for 
example, who was inclined to be a 


bit of a dandy, although he was a 
ploughman, and who decided to 
“dae the thing in style’ when he 
was going to get married to Jessie 
Milne. Willie’s taste ran in the 
direction of a black-tail coat and 
waistcoat and lavender trousers. 
To the former Wattie had no objec- 
tions, but lavender breeks was a 
different story, and he put his foot 
down firmly. 

*« A black coat and waistcoat’s aye 
handy, Willie,’ he said solemnly. 
“It'll dae fine for the kirk after the 
marriage, and it'll be fine and handy 
for the christenings later on, and for 
funerals and sic like—but lavender 
breeks ! Na, na, my lad, nae lavender 
breeks for you!” 

“ Whit for no?’ demanded Willie. 

“It’s just a useless extravagance,” 
Wattie retorted. ‘‘ A man should use 
as muckle care and foresight in 
choosing his claes as in choosing a 
wife. Jessie Milne’s mither’s no 
owre strong, and she’s gettin’ on in 
years.” 

“What’s that got to dae wi’ my 
lavender breeks?’”’ asked Willie in 
bewilderment. 

“ Tush | Whaur’s your gumption ? 
Then there’s Andra Milne himsel’— 
he’s no a young man, and his auld 
auntie’s still livin’, but on her last 
legs. And there’s your ain mither 
and faither forbye, they’re getting 
on. Man, div ye no see that you're 
bound to hae a funeral sune—and 
what guid is lavender breeks to ye 
then, my lad? You're no a million- 
aire, and canna afford to be buying 
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new breeks often. Na, na, Willie! 
Douce, sober, black breeks for you, 
my man, and nane o’ your lavender 
nonsense !”’ 

And Willie Anderson, recognising 
that the argument was overwhelming, 
bowed to Wattie’s decision, and was 
duly married in black. Forfield folk, 
you see, believe in looking ahead. 

Now, although Wattie Simpson 
was only a tailor, he was, perhaps, 
the wealthiest tradesman in Forfield, 
and regarded as a man of some im- 
portance, for an uncle who had 
prospered in America had bequeathed 
him the sum of five hundred pounds. 

Nevertheless, Samuel, his only 
child, instead of being sent to college 
as everyone expected, was appren- 
ticed to his father as soon as he left 
school, and he was “ just out of his 
time ’’ when Wattie fell a victim to 
the fever that devastated Forfield 
one autumn and died. So it came 
about that when Wattie’s will was 
read by Mr. Scrymgeur, the lawyer, 
Samuel Simpson found himself at 
twenty-one the heir to an established 
business and the sum of one hundred 
pounds. 

It was a fine start in life for a 
young man, and all Forfield watched 
Samuel closely, knowing him to be 
a lad with ideas of his own, and 
wondering how he would comport 
himself. In a way, Samuel, who was 
a tall, big-boned, good-looking young 
fellow, with a mop of dark, unruly 
hair, disappointed and at the same 
time pleased everybody, for instead 
of doing anything startling, he 
simply left his money in the bank 
and settled down quietly to work at 
his trade. 

For a year and more nothing note- 
worthy happened, save that Samuel 
fell in love; then his mother, 
who was a well-preserved woman, 
married again. Folk said that she 
had several offers before her year of 
mourning was up—not because of 
her good looks or good nature, which 
were minor qualities, but because of 


her siller—and that she took Alec 
Stark, of Muirlands, merely because 
he was the same height and build as 
Wattie. 

Maybe you will wonder what 
Alec’s. size had to do with the 
matter, so I should explain that 
Wattie, just before he died, had 
made himself a new suit, and had, 
besides, two other good suits which 
had been in wear for only a couple of 
years or so. Meg Simpson, as I have 
told you, was a saving body, and the 
sight of so many good suits lying idle 
worried her. Alec Stark was the only 
man in Forfield they would fit, so 
Meg married him. Davie Logan said, 
when he heard the news, that Meg 
had brought economy to the level of 
a fine art. 

The thought that his mother 
might marry again had never 
occurred to Samuel, who had been 
so engrossed in his own love affair 
that he had not attached any impor- 
tance to Alec Stark’s frequent visits 
to the house, and the idea of having 
Muirlands for a stepfather made him 
determine to hasten matters and 
set up housekeeping on his own 
account. 

He had concealed his passion so 
well that not even the object of it 
was aware of the state of his feelings. 
But now he threw secrecy to the 
winds and revealed himself as a 
suitor for the hand and heart of 
Janet Scrymgeur, the lawyer's 
daughter. 

The disclosure caused something 
approaching a sensation, for natu- 
rally, Samuel, a master man, young 
and not ill-looking, with a hundred 
pounds in the bank, was regarded 
as a “catch,” and there had been 
much discussion among the women- 
folk as to who would get him. 

“D’ye think she'll tak’ him?” 
asked Eppie Lindsay of Jean Pea- 
cock, the baker’s wife, after she had 
discussed Samuel and Samuel’s 
mother at great length. “I heard 
tell that he was up the brae last 
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nicht again, playin’ draughts with 
Mr. Scrymgeur.” 

“ Ay, and Jock Wylie was there as 
weel,” said Jean, with a nod. “I 
doobt Samuel will find he’s ower 
late on the scene, I thocht it was as 
guid as settled that Janet was to 
marry Jock Wylie.” 

“ Shamefu’, I ca’ it!’’ chimed in 
Janey Weir, who had been listening 
intently. ‘Ay, just shamefu’ o’ 
Janet Scrymgeur to keep two lads 
dangling after her—and the two best 
lads in the toon, forbye !”’ 

“‘ Mair fule them, when there’s sae 
mony lassies that would jump at 
them gin they got the chance,” com- 
mented Mrs. Peacock, who had a 
marriageable daughter of her own. 
“T suppose it’s Janet Scrymgeur’s 
leddylike style that attracts them. 
They tell me that she sits daein’ her 
crochet and Jooking as mim as a May 
puddock, pretendin’ that she hasna’ 
ony idea that it’s her the lads are 
after.”’ 

“ Ay, she’s a cute ane yon, and 
I’m thinking Jock Wylie will get the 
cauld shoulder noo that Samuel’s 
come on the scene,’ said Eppie. 
“ A lad wi’ a hunner’ pounds in the 
bank’s no’ to be sneezed at, and her 
faither hasna’ owre muckle siller.”’ 

“ But Jock’s a guid-looking lad, 
and he’s gotten a fine job as the 
under-manager o’ the quarry. They 
tgll me he gets twa pound a week.” 

“Tmphm! Maybe, but Samuel’s 
got a business o’ his ain, and a 
hunner’ pounds, and if Janet’s as 
lang-headed as her faither, she’ll tak’ 
him,’ remarked Eppie. “I’m shair 
I dinna ken what he sees in her.” 

“Shamefu’, I ca’ it!” reiterated 
Janet Weir, who had had hopes of 
becoming Mrs. Samuel Simpson her- 
self. ‘‘ Encouraging twa decent lads 
at a’e time. I wonder she has 
the cheek—an’ I wonder her faither 
allows it!” 

Full well did she know that her 
criticism was unjust. Janet Scrym- 
geur was not a coquette, and she did 
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not “ encourage ” Samuel. True, she 
was polite to him when he called 
ostensibly to play draughts with her 
father, and: discuss the news of the 
day, but then Janet was polite to 
everyone, and had a ready smile for 
all visitors. As for her father, he 
merely smiled in his grim fashion 
when everyone tried to “‘ draw "’ him 
on the subject of the rival merits of 
Jock and Samuel. He liked both 
young men equally well, was pre- 
pared to play his part in the comedy, 
and to leave Janet to make her 
choice. oo 

‘‘Man, Rab, it’s rare!’ chuckled 
old Adam ‘Ogg, when the subject 
cropped up in the smithy a week or 
so later. “‘ It’s as good as a—a play 
to watch them. Ye'll see Sam’! slip 
oot o’ his ain door, and hurry alang 
to the Scrymgeurs’, but before he’s 
hauf way.up the brae Jock Wylie’s 
oot and after him. The one canna 
thole the ither to be oot 0’ his sicht.” 

“Ay, it’s gey funny,” remarked 
the smith, “ but things canna gang 
on lang like this. Janet’ll need to 
mak’ up her mind which to tak’, or 
they'll be at each ither’s throats.” 

It was but a day or two later that 
Samuel Simpson came to the same 
decision. He had made repeated 
attempts to out-manceuvre Jock 
Wylie, and to see Janet alone, but 
all to no purpose. 

“ She’s as nice to me as she is to 
Jock,’’ he confided to young Davie 
Logan, “‘ and she aye seems pleased 
to see me. But I don’t seem to get 
ony further forrit. I canna say ony- 
thing to her while Jock’s there, and 
he canna say anything while I’m 
there—so we mak’ nae progress. 
I—I've been thinking o’ writing to 
her, Davie, but it seems kind o’— 
kind o’ daft-like.”” 

“The best thing you can dae, 
Samuel, is to come to some arrange- 
ment wi’ Jock,” said Davie. “ Either 
toss for her, or agree to tak’ turns o' 
going to the hoose, or fight for 
her.” 
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Samuel ran his fingers through his 
thick hair and sighed despairingly. 

“‘ There’s times when I feel I’d like 
‘o fight Jock Wylie,” he said slowly, 
“but I suppose I’m as much to 
blame as he is, Davie, Ay, I'll speak 
to Jock and see what he thinks o’t.”’ 

He was an impulsive youth, very 
much in earnest and very much in 
love, and he went at once to Jock 
Wylie’s house to settle matters. 
Not until years later did it leak out 
what actually happened that night, 
and the full record of whaf transpired 
is now recorded for the first time. 

It was Jock’s mother who opened 
the door when Samuel knocked cere- 
moniously, and she looked a little 
flustered at sight of Samuel’s solemn 
face. 

" Ay, Jock’s in, Samuel,” 
in answer to his question. 
were ye wanting him for?” 

“Oh, I was just—er—just wonder- 
ing if he wad play me a game.o’ 
draughts,” answered Samuel, saying 
the first thing that came into his 
head. 

“Come inbye, Samuel,” said Mrs. 
Wylie, after staring for a moment, 
and as Samuel stepped in Jock 
appeared from the kitchen. 

“Tl get the dambrod, Samuel, 
and we'll hae a quiet game in the 
parlour,” he said, with forced cor- 
diality, wondering if Samuel was 
playing some trick on him. ‘ Come 
in, man, come in.” 

“Tt’s like this, ye see, Jock,”’ said 
Samuel gravely, as Jock began to set 
out the draughtsmen on the board, 
“ane o’ us must stand aside. Ye 
ken what I mean. We're just 
vexing ourselves and each ither the 
noo, and neither o’ us gets a fair 
chance.” 

“Just so, Samuel,”- Jock re- 
sponded dryly. ‘I was first, you'll 
mind, and you're a kind of interloper. 
It’s real handsome o’ you, Samuel, 
to offer to stand aside. You'll play 
the black, Samuel, and move first.’ 

Samuel looked as if he were going 


she said, 
“What 


to explode, but he controlled himself 
with an effort. 

“Janet doesna belong to you, 
Jock,” he said hoarsely, ‘and I 
mean to marry her. I dinna want 
to quarrel wi’ you, but—dang me! 
I've got it!” 

dé Eh ? a? 

“Tye got an idea, Jock,” ex- 
plained Samuel, somewhat ex- 
citedly. ‘ I’ll play ye at the draughts 
for Janet—I mean for the chance of 
speirin’ her. If I win, you agree to 
bide awa’ frae her till I’ve asked 
her to marry me, to gie me my 
chance; and if I lose, I’ll do the 
same for you, leave you a cleaf field. 
Is it a bargain ? ” 

Jock glowered at him in silence 
for a few moments, scratched his 
head, then nodded. 

“ Ay, it's a bargain,” 
“The best o’ three games. 
move first.” 

Samuel took a deep breath, ran 
his fingers through his hair, and made 
a move. In silence they played, each’ 
intent on the game, then Samuel, 
alas ! made a false move and lost two 
men, with the result that Jock won 
the first game. 

The second game was drawn, but 
the third was won by Samuel and 
honours were easy. 

“We'll play a decider,” said Jock 
dourly, and set out the men once 
more. 

Samuel nodded. His hands were 
shaking, and his long face was white 
and damp. Again they played, 
silently, cautiously, lingering over 
their moves. Once Samuel lost a 
man, and Jock gave vent to a growl 
of triumph, which was changed to a 
groan of despair within five minutes 
when Samuel lured him into a trap 
and swept off three of his men in 
exchange for one. 

“T’ve got ye, Jock!” said Samuel, 
after another pause. “You're 
comered.” 

For a few minutes Jock Wylie 
stared desperately at the board, and 


he growled. 
You 
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when he raised his head at last his 
face was quite haggard. 

“Ay, you're richt, Samuel,” he 
said, very quietly. ‘ I’m cornered— 
and I’ve lost.” 

He swept the men off the board 
and rose to his feet, looking hard at 
his rival, who was nervously rubbing 
his chin, 

“T’ve lost the game, and I doobt 
I’ve lost Janet forbye,” Jock pro- 
ceeded in the same tone. ‘‘ You’ve 
a hundred pounds in the bank, 
Samuel, and can afford to get 
married at aince, and I would need 
to ask her to wait a year, or maybe 
more. I believe I’m the better man, 
and that Janet likes me. best, but— 
but I’ll no go back on my bargain. 
I'll keep oot 0’ your road till—till I 
hear the result.” 

Within an hour half of Forfield 
knew that Samuel had been at the 
Wylie’s house playing draughts with 
Jock, and that now he was away up 
to the Scrymgeurs’, and Jock, instead 
of following him as usual, had taken 
the road to Kilwhinnie. 

The popular impression was that 
Samuel had contrived to send Jock 
away on a fool’s errand, but when 
the same thing happened again on 
the following evening, Forfield was 
puzzled. Even Eppie Lindsay, who 
took the trouble to follow Jock all 
the way to Kilwhinnie, could make 
nothing of it. 

“‘ He’s just daft, that’s whit he is!”’ 
she said indignantly to her sister on 
her return. ‘ He gaed alang the road 
like a hoose on fire, and it was mair 
nor I could dae to keep him in sicht. 
Richt by the station he gaed, then 
turns roond and comes back.” 

“Did he see ye, Eppie ?” 

“ Ay, and just glowered at'me, and 
never said a word. And there was 
naething for it but to turn and come 
a’ the road back again, I think it’s 
disgracefu’ to mak’ a body tramp 
five miles for naething. He maun be 
fair daft.” 

It was anxiety that was driving 
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Jock Wylie “daft.” He pictured 
Samuel alone with Janet, making 
love to her, and Janet, offended by 
his sudden absence and neglect, 
accepting Samuel’s overtures, But 
Samuel, although he had the field to 
himself, was slow in coming to the 
point, and not until nearly a week 
had passed did he muster up courage 
to put his fate to the test. Even 
then it was a question from Janet 
that brought matters to a head. 

“Have you seen Jock Wylie 
lately?” she asked him with 
assumed carelessness, 

“Ay, I saw him a week syne,” 
Samuel answered. ‘‘ He’s—he’s no’ 
coming up again for a while, Were 
ye worrying aboot Jock, Janet?” 

“No, no, I was just wondering, 
that’s a’,’”’ Janet responded, 

‘* Because—because I’m no’ want- 
ing you to think ony mair aboot 
Jock,” proceeded Samuel. ‘‘ You see, 
Janet, I—I want you to marry me, 
I love you, Janet, and—and I'll 
make you a guid man.” 

“I’m sorry, Samuel, but it isnae 
possible,” said Janet, with a shake 
of her head. , ‘I like you weel 
enough, but—weel, I couldna think 
o’ marrying a tailor.” 

“What for no? It’s a guid trade, 
Janet, and I’ve a hundred pounds 
in the bank. There’s a hoose and 
furniture forbye, and—oh, will ye no’ 
tak’ me, Janet? I—T love yel” 

“No, I’m sorry, Samuel, but I 
canna,” replied Janet, regretfully. 
“‘Dinna urge me.” 

“T’m no’ that keen on the tailoring 
mysel’, Janet,” persisted Samuel, 
“Tf it’s just the trade that’s stopping 
ye, I could take up something else. 
I'd dae anything for ye, Janet.” 

“TI believe that, Samuel,’ said 
Janet, now almost on the verge of 
tears, ‘‘ but—but oh, I’m no’ wanting 
to marry you!” 

“Ye mean ye like Jock Wylie 
better, although he hasna’ ony 
money, and he’s only foreman at the 
quarry ?” 
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“He’s the under - manager,” 
flashed out Janet. ‘Is it you 
that’s keeping him awa’ frae the 
house ?” 

“* Ay, but he’ll be here the morn,” 
responded Samuel, and groped for 
his hat. ‘‘ Guid nicht, Janet.” 

He went down the brae slowly, 
staring before him like a man in a 
trance, and breathing unsteadily. 
He had felt so sure of himself, so 
sure that his fortune and his business 
would turn the scale in his favour, 
and now Janet had refused him. 
He loved her, too, that was the pity 
of it, and there was nothing to look 
forward to. 

At the foot of the End o’ the 
Warld he met Jock Wylie, back 
from his evening trudge across the 
moor, and looking tired and morose. 
He stopped, scowling, and Samuel 
was tempted for a moment to fling 
himself upon him; but: he over- 
came the impulse and did rather a 
fine thing. 

“Jock Wylie,” he gasped, “ 
yours ! I—I wish you joy!” 

Then he turned away abruptly, 
and bolted for home, leaving Jock 
gaping in bewilderment. And that, 
for the time being, was the end of 
Samuel Simpson’s romance. 

For a time he thought of leaving 
Forfield, of drawing all his money 
from the bank and making a fresh 
start in a new place, but he could not 
bring himself to leave while there 
was the remotest chance of Janet 
changing her mind, although he knew 
that he had become almost a laugh- 
ing-stock. 

So he stayed on, going about his 
work quietly, living alone, and 
occasionally even exchanging a re- 
mark with his successful rival when 
they met. More than one lass “ set 
her cap ’’ at him, but Samuel seemed 
impervious to feminine wiles and 
charms. 

Then came the disaster. It was on 
an afternoon in early spring, and 
Samuel, who had been through to 
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Glasgow buying materials for a suit 
for Sir Donald, heard the news when 
he stepped out at Kilwhinnie Station. 
There had been an explosion at the 
quarry, Sandy Webster had been 
killed, and Jock Wylie was terribly 
injured—dying, some folk said. 

It was Willie Gilchrist, the porter 
at the station, who told Samuel the 
news, and it was from him that we 
heard what Samuel said. 

“* Jock Wylie dyin’!’ he says,” 
related Willie. ‘‘‘ Merciful Heaven, 
Willie, whit wull Janet dae?’ 
And he turns and was oot of the 
station like a shot, wi’ his face like a 
corp.” 

Samuel reached Forfield to find 
the place in a state of excitement, 
and all sorts of rumours flying. 
Jock Wylie was shattered, some said, 
every bone in his body broken, and 
could not live more than a few hours. 
Janet had been sent for, and was 
greeting by his bedside, waiting for 
the end, and the minister trying to 
comfort her. 

“T saw Samuel Simpson at the 
Wylies’ door,’ announced Eppie 
Lindsay breathlessly, rushing into 
the baker’s shop excitedly. “It’s no’ 
decent! He’d been thinking there’s 
a chance for him noo wi’ Janet if 
Jock dees, They say the puir lad’s 
gey faur through—and there's 
Samuel at the door. My, some folk 
hae nae shame awa'!” 

Samuel had called to make in- 
quiries and offer his sympathy, 
little thinking of the construction 
that would be put on his action. 
He was anxious that Janet should 
know she had his sympathy, too, 
and sent her a message. 

He waited, too, until Dr. Bruce 
came out of the house, and 
questioned him anxiously concerning 
Jock’s condition. 

“I’m feared that Janet Scrym- 
geur’s going to lose her lad, if that’s 
what you're asking,” said the doctor 
in his curt fashion. ‘‘ Jock’s terribly 
hurt, and I’ve done my best, but 
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He broke off abruptly with a 
despairing sigh and an impatient 
shake of his head. 

“Can ye no’ save him, doctor ?”’ 
asked Samuel anxiously, ‘It'll 
break Janet’s heart to lose him.” 

“An operation could save him, 
my lad, but it’s beyond my power,” 
said Dr. Bruce. “‘ If we could get him 
to Edinburgh or Glesca’ to the 
infirmary we micht save him, but 
the journey wad kill him.” 

“Could ye no’ get a specialist 
from the Infirmary ? ” 

“Ata price—ay. There’s one man 
in Edinburgh that could save him— 
Sir Robert Fergus ; almost the only 
man who could operate successfully, 
but Sir Robert Fergus’s fee for an 
operation is one hundred guineas.” 

“One hundred guineas!’ echoed 
Samuel, and stared. 

“ Ay, one hundred guineas for an 
operation, but life is cheap at the 
price,’ said the doctor dryly. “It’s 
possible, you see, Samuel, to buy 
life sometimes, but puir Jock 
Wylie stands a puir chance. Of 
course, there’s aye hope while there’s 
life.” 

“ Ay,” said Samuel dully, and the 
doctor grunted again and passed on ; 
but before he had gone twenty yards 
Samuel started after him and seized 
his arm. 

“Doctor,” he gasped, ‘I'll buy 
Jock Wylie’s life.” 

“Eh ? Have you gane gyte, my 
man ?’”’ snapped the doctor, taken 
by surprise, and staring at Samuel’s 
white face. 

“Till buy Jock Wylie’s life,” re- 
peated Samuel. “I’ve a hundred 
pounds in the bank, and I can scrape 
up another five. Send for Sir Robert 
Tergus, bid him come at once and 
operate. Jock must be saved, 
doctor |” 

Dr. Bruce’s shaggy brows came 
together, and he glowered almost 
fiercely at Samuel. 

“Do you ken what you're saying, 
my lad ? ” he demanded. “ You have 
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a hundred pounds in the bank—a 
hundred pounds is a’ you possess, a’ 
your fortune—and you're wantin’ to 
gie’ it awa’ to save the lad that’s got 
the best o’ ye in you're coortin’ !”’ 

“Ay, I mean it, doctor,” said 
Samuel, fidgeting under the piercing 
gaze, 

“You mean to sacrifice a’ your 
money for Jock Wylie’s sake?” 

“No’ for Jock Wylie’s sake, 
doctor, for Janet Scrymgeur’s sake,” 
answered Samuel, “‘ It’s for her that 
I’m buying Jock Wylie’s life. Ye 
see, doctor, I—I love her, and she 
thinks I’m a puir sort o’ man because 
I’m a tailor.” 

“ But she'll never look at you, 
Samuel,” said the doctor, in kindly 
tones, laying his big hand on 
Samuel's shoulder. ‘ She’s just fair 
bound up in Jock Wylie, and she’s 
heart-broken aboot him.” 

“I ken she'll never look at me, 
but if I gie her Jock Wylie she’ll ken 
I was in earnest, and maybe she’ll— 
she'll think kind o’ kindly o’ me, 
doctor. ‘The siller’s nae use to me, 
and I want to see Janet happy.” 

“Fegs, Samuel, but you're a 
splendid kind of a fool,’ said Dr. 
Bruce, holding out his hand. 
“* Would to God there were mair like 
ye. If ye really mean it , 

“Ay, I mean it!” interposed 
Samuel quickly and earnestly. 
“You'll telegraph for Sir Robert 
Fergus noo, doctor?” 

“T’'ll telegraph at once, Samuel,’’ 
said Dr. Bruce, gripping his hand 
tightly. ‘‘ Man, I’m no’ sure if you’re 
aware o’ the fact, but you're doing a 
heroic thing, Samuel.” 

“You see, I was aye ready to 
mak’ some sacrifice for Janet’s sake,” 
Samuel responded simply. 

“Jock may die, Samuel, in spite 
of the operation—and what aboot 
your siller then ?” 

‘“' Oh, she'll ken I did my best. Ye 
needna tell onybody forbye Janet 
that I’m paying Sir Robert Fergus’s 
fee, and ye needna tell her ava, if 
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Jock should dee. It’s to be a secret 
*tween you and me, doctor.” 

“God bless you, Samuel,’ said 
Dr. Bruce, abruptly, and hurried 
away to telegraph to the great Edin- 
burgh specialist, 

Sir Robert Fergus arrived early 
next morning, operated immediately, 
then for some hours Jock Wylie’s 
life hung in the balance ; but before 
nightfall he took a turn for the 
better, and Dr. Bruce was able to 
announce proudly to all and sundry 
that his patient would live. 

““ He owes his life to you, Samuel,” 
he said, when he called on Samuel 
to tell him the good news. ‘‘ Nothing 
but the operation could have saved 
him, and no man in the kingdom 
could have performed the operation 
like Sir Robert. I’m proud o’ you, 
Samuel, and I thizk Janet’s proud 
o’ you, too. She kens wha paid Sir 
Robert's fee.” 

Long after the doctor had gone, 
and when Samuel was preparing to 
go to retire for the night, there was 
a timid knock at the door. Wonder- 
ing who his nocturnal visitor could 
be, Samuel threw on his coat again, 
unlocked the door, and foynd Janet 
Scrymgeur standing on the doorstep. 

“Is there something: wrong, 
Janet?’ asked Samuel quickly, as 
Janet, who was quivering . with 
emotion, tried to speak. 

“No, it’s just—just that I couldna’ 
test till I’d thanked you,” gasped 
Janet tremulously. ‘Oh, why did 
you do it, Samuel?” 

“‘ What else could I dae, Janet?” 
responded Samuel. ‘‘ It was Jock ye 
wanted—and—and I gied him to ye. 
I'll confess that when I heard I was 
tempted to let him dee, in the hope 
that maybe you'd tak’ me later on, 
Janet. I’m ashamed to admit it, but 
I maun be honest wi’ you.” 

He paused, but Janet spoke no 


word, and he went on again, groping 
for words and speaking huskily. 

“T struggled wi’ myself, you see, 
Janet, and I—I won. I hope I did 
the richt thing.” 

“ You've sacrificed everything for 
my sake—a’ your money, Samuel, 
and 

““Och—the siller was no use to 
me,” interposed Samuel, “ and I was 
prood to be able to gie you Jock 
Wylie’s life as a—a kind o’ marriage 
present.” 

“Samuel!” said Janet shakily, 
and held out her hands to him. ‘Is 
there anything I can dae to ptove 
my thankfulness ? ” 

Samuel took her hands, gazed 
steadily into her eyes, for a long time 
hesitated, and then : 

“Tf only ”’ he began, and 
paused again; but Janet divined 
what was passing through his mind, 
guessed his thoughts—and kissed 
him ! 

That was Samuel’s reward, and 
he was satisfied —well. satisfied, 
although some folk called him a fool 
when they heard that it was he who 
had paid the specialist’s fee. Even 
if they had known of his reward (and 
no one, not even Jock Wylie, ever 
heard of that), they might still have 
been of the same mind, but that 
would have made no difference to 
Samuel. 

Jock Wylie, as soon as he was 
able to get about again, tried to 
thank Samuel, but found himself at 
a loss for words, and could only 
wring Samuel’s hand. 

‘‘Is there anything I can do to 
show my gratitude ? ’’ he asked, just 
as Janet had asked on the night of 
the operation. 

“ Ay, there’s a’e thing that would 
please me, Jock,” said Samuel. “ Ye 
micht ca’ your first son Samuel.” 

And Jock promised. 


THE END, 
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THE PASSIONATE FRIENDS 


By H. G. WELLS 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS 1.—lV. 


Mr. Stratton commences to write the story of his life, addressing it to his 
little son, 50 that the latter may, when he reaches manhood, read the book 
and gather from it what manner of man his father was, and benefit from the 
experience of life which he had gained. Mr. Stratton tells of his hoyhood 
passed in his father’s rectory and at Harbury College, and his friendship with 
Philip, Mary, and Guy Christian, the children of Earl Ladislaw, whose house 
and estate, Burnmore, were Ia hic father’s parish. Stratton, ln the interval 
between leaving Harbury and going to Oxferd University, spends most of bis 


time with the Christians, and the friendship between Mary and himself ripens 


{nto love. Afterwards, Stratton goes to Oxford, and although they correspond 
he does not again meet Mary until after a lapse of nearly three years, when 
her family return to Burnmore. He then finds that she has become an accom- 
plished young Society beauty, and has advanced Immeasurably beyond him. 
He percelves that as a clergyman’s son with mo prospects his pretensions to 
marry her would not be regarded seriously by ber family. Lady Mary marries 
Mr, Justin, the great financler, and Stratton, who feels that be cannot stay 
in England after her marriage, decides to go to Sonth Africa, where the 
Transvaal War had just commenced. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 
THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


Of course, one does not become a 
soldier on active service at once for 
the wishing, and there was not at 

gr. first that ready disposition on the 

wy ARY and I did not part of the home military authorities 
as silt meet again for which arose later to send out young 
Mi} five years, and enthusiasts. I could ride and shoot 
nearly all that fairly well, and accordingly I decided 
time I remained te go on my own account to Durban 
in South Africa. —for it was manifest that things 
Iwent from Eng- would begin in Natal—and there 
land a: boy; I attach myself to some of the local 
came back seasoned into manhood. volunteer corps that would certainly 
They had been years of crowded be raised. This took me out of 


experience, rapid yet complicated 
growth, disillusionment and thought. 
Responsibility had come to me. I 
had seen death, I had seen suffcr- 
ing, and held the lives of men in my 
hands. 


England at once, a thing that fell in 
very well with my mood.. I would, 
I was resolved, begin life afresh. I 
would force myself to think of 
nothing but the war. I would never, 
if I could help it, think cf Mary again, 
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The war had already begun when 
TI reached Durban. The town was 
seething with the news of a great 
British victory at Dundee. We came 
into the port through rain and rough 
weather, and passed a big white liner 
loaded up feverishly from steam 
tenders with wealthy refugees going 
Englandward. From two troopships 
against the wharves there was a great 
business of landing horses—the 
horses of the dragoons and hussars 
from India. I spent the best part of 
my first night in South Africa in the 
streets, looking in vain for a bed- 
room, and was helped at last by a 
kindly rickshaw Zulu to a shanty, 
where I slept upon three chairs. I 
remember I felt singularly un- 
wanted. 

The next day I set about my 
volunteering. By midday I had 
opened communications with that 
extremely untried and problematical 
body the Imperial Light Horse, and 
in three days more I was in the 
company of a mixed batch of men, 
mostly Australian volunteers, on my 
way to a place I had never heard of 
before, called Ladysmith, through a 
country of increasing picturesque- 
ness and along a curious curving 
little line whose down traffic seemed 
always waiting in sidings, and con- 
sisted of crowded little trains full of 
pitiful fugitives, white, brown, and 
black, stifled and starving. They 
were all clamouring to buy food and 
drink—and none seemed forthcom- 
ing. We shunted once to allow a 
southbound train to pass, a peculiar 
train that sent everyone on to the 
line to see—prisoners of war! There 


they were, teal live enemies, rather . 


glum, looking out at us with faces 
very like our own, but rather more 
unshaven. They had come from the 
battle of Elandslaagte. .. . 

I had never been out of England 
before except for a little moun- 
taineering in the French Alps and 
one walking excursion in the Black 
Forest, and the scenery of lower 


Natal amazed me. I had expected 
nothing nearly so tropical, so rich 
and vivid. There were little Mozam- 
bique monkeys chattering in the 
thick-set trees beside the line, and a 
quantity of unfamiliar birds and 
gaudy flowers amidst the abundant 
deep greenery. There were aloe and 
cactus hedges, patches of unfamiliar 
cultivation upon the hills, bunchy, 
frondy growths that I learnt were 
bananas and plantains; and there 
were barbaric, insanitary-looking 
Kaffir kraals, which I supposed had 
vanished before our civilisation. 
There seemed an enormous quantity 
of Kaffirs all along the line—and all 
of them, men, women, and children, 
were staring at the train. The 
scenery grew finer and bolder, and 
more bare and mountainous, until at 
last we came out into the great basin 
in which lay this Ladysmith. It 
seemed a poor, unimportant, dusty 
little street of huts as we approached 
it, but the great crests beyond struck 


.me as very beautiful in the morning 


light... . 

I forgot the beauty of those hills 
as we drew into the station. It was 
the morning after the surrender of 
Nicholson’s Nek. I had come to 
join an army already tremendously 
astonished and shattered. The sunny 
prospect of a triumphal procession to 
Pretoria, which had been still in 
men’s minds at Durban, had vanished 
altogether. In rather less than a 
fortnight of stubborn fighting we had 
displayed a strategy that was flighty 
rather than brilliant, and lost a whole 
battery of guns and nearly twelve 
hundred prisoners. We had had com- 
pensations —our common soldiers 
were good stuff, at any rate; but the 
fact was clear that we were fighting an 
army, not only very much bigger than 
ours, but better equipped, with 
bigger guns, better information, and, 
it seemed, superior strategy. We 
were being shoved back into this 
Ladysmith and encircled. This con- 
fused, disconceried, and thoroughly 
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bad-tempered army, whose mules 
and bullocks cumbered the central 
street of the place, was all that was 
left of the British Empire in Natal. 
Behind it was an_ unprotected 
country and the line to Pieter- 
maritzburg, Durban, and the sea. 

You cannot imagine how amazed 
I felt at it. I had becn prepared for 
a sort of Kentucky quality in the 
enemy, illiteracy, pluck, guile and 
good shooting, but to find them with 
more modern arms than our own, 
more modern methods! Weren't we 
there, after all, to teach them ? 
Weren't we the Twentieth and they 
the Eighteenth Century ? The town 
had been shelled the day before from 
those very hills I had admired; at 
any time it might be shelled again. 
‘The nose of a big gun was pointed out 
to me by a blasphemous little private 
in the Devons. It was a tremendous, 
a profoundly impressive, black snout. 
His opinions of the directing wisdom 
at home were unquotable. The plat- 
form was a wild confusion of women 
and children and coloured pcople— 
there was even an invalid lady on a 
stretcher, Every non-combatant 
who could be got out of Ladysmith 
was being hustled out that’ day. 
Everyone was smarting with the 
sense of defeat in progress, everyone 
was disappointed and worried ; one 
zot short answers to one’s questions. 
For a time I couldn’t even find out 
where I had to go. . 


§ 2. 

I fired my first shot at a fellow- 
creature within four days of my 
arrival, We rode out down the road 
to the south to search some hills, 
and found the Boers in fair strength 
away to the east of us. We were 
dismounted and pushed up on foot 
through a wood to a grassy crest. 
There for the first time I saw the 
enemy —little respectable-looking un- 
soldierlike figures, mostly in black, 
dodging about upon a ridge perhaps 
a mile away. I took a shot at one 
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of these figures just before it vanished 
into a gully. One or two bullets 
came overhead, and I tried to 
remember what I had picked up 
about cover. They made a sound, 
whiff-er-whif, a kind of tearing 
whistle, and there was nothing but a 
distant crackling to give one a hint 
of their direction until they took 
effect. I remember the peculiar 
smell of the grass amidst which I 
crouched, my sudden disgust to 
realise I was lying, and had to lie 
now for an indefinite time, in the 
open sunlight and farfrom any shade, 
and how I wondered whether, after 
all, I had wanted to come to this 
war, 

We lay shooting intermittently 
until the afternoon. I couldn't 
understand why ; we went forward 
a little, and at last retired from Lady- 
smith. On the way down to the 
horses I came upon my first dead 
man. He was lying in a crumpled 
heap not fifty yards from whcre I 
had been shooting. There he lay, the 
shattered mirror of a world. One 
side of his skull over the ear had been 
knocked away by a nearly spent 
bullet, and he was crumpled up and 
face upward, as though he had 
struggled to his feet and fallen back. 
He looked rather horrible, with bine 
eyes wide open and glassily amazed, 
and the black flies clustering upon 
his clotted wound and round his 
open mouth. ... 

I halted for a moment at the sight, 
and found the keen scrutiny of a 
fellow trooper upon me. ‘ No good 
waiting for him!” I said with an 
affectation of indifference. But all 
through the night I saw him aguin, 
and marvelled at the stupendous 
absurdity of such a death. I was a 
little feverish, I remember, and 
engaged in an interminable theo- 
logical argument with myself, why 
when a man is dead he should Icave 
so queer and irrelevant a thing as 
a body to decay... . 

I was already very far away from 
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London and Burnmore Park. I 
doubt if I thought of Mary at all for 
many days, 


§ 3. 

It isn’t my business to write here 
any consecutive story of my war 
experiences. Luck and some latent 
quality in my composition made me 
a fairly successful soldier. Among 
other things, I have an exceptionally 
good sense of direction, and that was 
very useful to me, and in Burnmore 
Park I suppose I had picked up many 
of the qualities of a scout. I did some 
fair outpost work during the Lady- 
smith siege. I could report as well 
as crawl and watch, and I was already 
a sergeant when we made a night 
attack and captured and blew up 
Long Tom. There, after the fight, 
while we were covering the engineers, 
I got a queer steel bali about the size 
of a pea in my arm, a bicycle bearing 
ball it was, and my first experience 
of an army surgeon’s knife next day. 
It was much less painful than I had 
expected. I was also hit during the 
big assault on the sixth of January 
in the left shoulder, but so very 
slightly that I wasn’t technically dis- 
abled. They were the only wounds 
I got in the war, but I went under 
with dysentery before the relief ; and 
though I was by no means a bad 
case, I was a very yellow-faced, 
broken-looking convalescent when 
at last the Boer hosts rolled north- 
ward again, and Buller’s men came 
Tiding across the flats... . 

I had seen some stimulating 
things during those four months of 
actual warfare, a hundred intense 
impressions of death, wounds, anger, 
patience, brutality, courage, gener- 
osity, and wasteful destruction— 
above all, wasteful destruction—to 
correct the easy optimistic patriot- 
ism of my University days. ‘here is 
a depression in the opening stages of 
fever and a feeblencss in a conva- 
lescence on a starvation diet that 
leads men to broad and sober views. 


(Heavens! how I hated the horse 
extract—‘‘ Chevril’’ we called it— 
that served us for beef-tea.) When 
I came down from Ladysmith to the 
sea to pick up my strength, I had 
not an illusion left about the serene, 
divinely appointed empire of the 
English, But if J had less national 
conceit, I had certainly more pat- 
Tiotic determination. That grew 
with every day of returning health. 
The reality of this war had got hold 
of my imagination, as indeed for a 
time it got hold of the English 
imagination altogether, and I was 
now almost fiercely keen to learn and 
do. At the first chance I returned 
to active service, and now I was no 
longer a disconsolate lover taking 
war for a cure, but an earnest and, 
I think, reasonably able young 
officer, very alert for chances. 

I got those chances soon enough. 
I rejoined our men beyond Kimberley 
on the way to Mafeking—we were 
the extreme British left in the 
advance upon Pretoria—and I rode 
with Mahon, and was ambushed with 
him in a little affair beyond Koodoos- 
tand. It was a sudden, brisk en- 
counter. We got fired into at close 
quarters, but we knew our work by 
that time, and charged home, and 
brought in a handful of prisoners to 
make up for the men we had lost. 
A few days later we came into the 
flattened ruins of the quaintest siege 
in history... . 

Three days after we relieved 
Mafeking I had the luck'to catch one 
of Snyman’s retreating guns rather 
easily, the only big gun that was 


taken at Mafeking. I came upon it 


unexpectedly with about twenty 
men, spotted a clump of brush four 
hundred yards ahead, galloped into 
it before the Boers realised the 
boldness of our game, shot all the 
draught oxen while they hesitated, 
and held them up until Chambers 
arrived on the scene. The incident 
got, perhaps, a disproportionate 
share of attention in the papers at 
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home, because of the way in which 
Mafeking had been kept in focus. 
I was mentioned twice again in 
despatches before we rode across to 
join Roberts in Pretoria, and see 
what we believed to be the end of 
the war. We were too late to go on 
up to Komatipoort, and had some 
tather blank and troublesome work 
on the north side’ of the town. 
That was, indeed, the end of the 
great war; the rest was a struggle 
with guerillas. 

Everyone thought things were 
altogether over. I wrote to my father 
discussing the probable date of my 
return. But there were great chances 
still to come for an active young 
officer; the guerilla war was to 
prolong the struggle yet for a whole 
laborious, eventful year, and I was 
to make the most of those later 
opportunities... . 

Those years in South Africa are 
stuck into my mind like—like those 
pink-coloured pages about some- 
thing else one finds at times in a 
railway Indicateur. Chance had put 
this work in my way, and started me 
upon it with a reputation that 
wasn’t altogether deserved, and I 
found I could only live up to it and 
get things done well by a fixed and 
extreme concentration of my atten- 
tion, But the whole business was 
so interesting that I found it pos- 
sible to make that concentration. 
Essentially warfare is a game of 
elaborate but witty problems in 
precaution and anticipation, with 
amazing scope for invention. You 
so saturate your mind with the facts 
and possibilities of the situation that 
intuitions emerge. It did not do to 
think of anything beyond those facts 
and possibilities and dodges and 
counterdodges, for to do so was to 
Jet in irrelevant and distracting 
lights. During all that concluding 
year of service I was not so much 
myself as a forced and artificial 
thing I made out of myself to meet 
the special needs of the time. _ I 
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became a Boer-outwitting animal. 
When I was tired of this specialised 
thinking, then the best relief, I 
found, was some quite trivial occu- 
pation—playing poker, yelling in 
the chorus of some interminable 
song one of the men would sing, or 
coining South African Tmericks, 
or playing burlesque douts-rimes 
with Fred Maxim, who was then 
my second in command... . 

Yet occasionally thought overtook 
me. I remember lying one night out 
upon a huge dark hillside, in a 
melancholy wilderness of rock - 
ribbed hills, waiting for one.of the 
flying commandoes that were break- 
ing northward from Cape Colony 
towards the Orange River in front 
of Colonel Tustace. We had been 
riding all day; I was taking risks 
in what I was doing, and there is 
something very cheerless in a fireless 
bivouac. My mind became un- 
controllably active. 

It was a clear, still night. The 
young moon set early in a glow of 
white that threw the jagged con- 
tours of a hill to the south-east 
into strange, weird prominence. The 
patches of moonshine evaporated 
from the summits of the nearer hills, 
and left them hard and dark. Then 
there was nothing but a great, soft, 
black darkness below that jagged 
edge, and above it the stars very 
large and bright. Somewhere under 
that enormous serenity to the south 
of us the hunted Boers must be 
halting to snatch an hour or so of 
Test, and beyond them again ex- 
tended the long thin net of the 
pursuing British. It all seemed 
infinitely small and remote, there 
was no sound of it, no hint of it, 
no searchlight at work, no faintest 
streamer of smoke nor the reflection 
of a solitary fire in the sky... . 

All this business that had held 
my mind so long was reduced to 
insignificance between the blackness 
of the hills and the greatness of the 
sky ; a little trouble, it seemed of 
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no importance under the Southern 
Cross. And I fell wondering, as I 
had not wondered for long, at the 
forces that had brought me to this 
occupation, and the strangeness of 
this game of war, which had filled 
the minds and tempered the spirit 
of a quarter of million of men for 
two hard-living years. 

I fell thinking of the dead. 

No soldier in a proper state of 
mind ever thinks of the dead. At 
times, of course, one suspects, one 
catches a man glancing at the pair 
of boots sticking out stiffly from 
tinder a blanket, but at once he 
speaks of other things. Neverthe- 
less, some suppressed part of my 
being had been stirring up ugly and 
monstrous memories of distortion, 
disfigurement, torment, and decay 
of dead men in stained and ragged 
clothes, with their sole-worn boots 
drawn up under them ; of the blood 
trail of a dying man who had crawled 
up to a dead comrade rather than 
die alone; of Kaffirs heaping limp, 
pitiful bodies together for burial ; 
of the voices of inaccessible wounded 
in the rain on Waggon Hill crying in 
the night ; of a heap of men we found 
in a donga three days dead; of the 
dumb agony of shell-torn horses, 
and the vast, distressful litter and 
heavy, brooding stench, the cans 
and cartridge-cases, and filth and 
bloody rags of a shelléd and cap- 
tured laager. I will confess I have 
never lost my horror of dead bodies ; 
they are dreadful to me-—dreadful. 
I dread their stiff attitudes, their 
terrible intent inattention. To this 
day such memories haunt me... . 
That night they nearly overwhelmed 
me....I thought of the grim 
silence of the surgeon’s tent; the 
miseries and disordered ravings of 
the fever hospital; of the midnight 
burial of a journalist at Ladysmith 
with the distant searchlight on 
Bulwana flicking suddenly upon 
our faces and making the coffin 
shine silver white. What a vast trail 


of destruction South Africa had 
become! I thought of the black, 
scorched stones ; of burnt and aban- 
doned farms; of wretched natives 
we had found shot like dogs and 
flung aside, rottenly amazed, de- 
caying in infinite indignity; of stories 
of treachery and fierce revenges 
sweeping along. in the trail of the 
greater fighting. I knew too well of 
certain atrocities—one had to be- 
lieve them incredibly stupid to 
escape the conviction that they were 
incredibly evil. 

For a time my mind could make 
no headway against its monstrous 
assemblage of horror. There was 
something in that jagged black hill 
against the moonshine and the 
gigantic basin of darkness out of 
which it rose that seemed to gather 
all these gaunt and grisly effects 
into onc appalling heap of agonising 
futility. That rock rose up and 
crouched like something that broods 
and watches. 

T remember I sat up in the dark- 
ness staring at it. 

T found myself murmuring : “ Get 
the proportions of things, get the 
proportions of things!’’ I had an 
absurd impression of a duel between 
myself and the cavernous antagonism 
of the huge black spaces below me. I 
argued that all this pain and waste 
was no more than the selvedge of a 
proportionately limitless fabric of 
sane, interested, impassioned and 
joyous living. These stiff, still 
memories seemed to refute me. But 
why us? they seemed to insist. In 
some way it’s essential—this margin. 
I stopped at that. 

“Tf all this pain, waste, violence, 
anguish is essential to life, why does 
my spirit rise against it? What is 
wrong with me?” I got from that 
into a corner of self-examination. 
Did I respond overmuch to these 
painful aspects in life ? When I was 
a boy I had never had the spirit 
even to kill rats. Siddons came into 
the meditations—Siddons, the essen- 
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tial Englishman, a little scornful, 
throwing out contemptuous phrases. 
Soft! Was Ia soft? What was a 
soft? Something not rough, not 
hearty and bloody! I felt I had to 
own to the word—after years of 
resistance. A dreadful thing it is 
when a great empire has to rely upon 
soft soldiers. 

Was civilisation breeding a type 
of human being too tender to go 
on living? I stuck for a time, 
as one does on these nocturnal 
occasions, at the word 
sensitive,” going round it and about 
it... . 

I do not know now how it was 
that 1 passed from a mood so 
darkened and sunless to one of 
exceptional exaltation, but I recall 
very clearly that I did. I believe 
that I made a crowning effort against 
this despair and horror that had 
found me out in the darkness and 
overcome. I cried in my heart for 
help, as a lost child cries, to God. 
I seem to remember a rush of im- 
passioned prayer, not only for myself, 
not chiefly for myself, but for all 
those smashed and soiled and spoilt 
and battered residues of men whose 
memories tormented me. I prayed 
to God that they had not lived in 
vain, that particularly those poor 
Kaffir scouts might not have lived 
in vain. ‘‘ They are like children,” 
I said. ‘ It was a murder of children. 
.. . By children!” 

My horror passed insensibly. I 
have to feel the dreadfulness of these 
things, I told myself, because it is 
good for such a creature as I to feel 
them dreadful, but if one understood 
it would all be simple. Not dreadful 
at all. I clung to that, and repeated 
it—it would all be perfectly 
simple.” It would come out no 
more horrible than the things that 
used to frighten me as a child—the 
shadow on the stairs, the white 
moonrise reflected on a barked and 
withered tree, a peculiar dream of 
moving geometrical forms, on ugly 
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illustration in the “ Arabian 
Nights.” . .. 

I do not know how long I wrestled 
with God and prayed that night, 
but abruptly the shadows broke ; 
and very suddenly and swiftly my 
spirit seemed to flame up into space 
like some white beacon that is set 
alight. Everything became light and 
clear and confident. I was assured 
that all was well with us—with us 
who lived and fought and with the 
dead who rotted now in fifty thou- 
sand hasty graves. ... 

For a long time it seemed I was 
repeating again and again with 
soundiess lips, and finding the deepest 
comfort in my words: “ And out of 
our agonies comes victory, out of our 
agonies comes victory! Have pity 
on us, God our Father!” 

I think that mood passed quite 
insensibly from waking to a kind 
of clear dreaming. I have an im- 
pression that I fell asleep, and 
was aroused by a gun. Yet I was 
certainly still sitting up when I 
heard that gun. 

I was astonished to find things 
darkly visible about me. I had not 
noted that the stars were growing 
pale until the sound of this gun 
very far away called my mind back 
to the grooves in which it was 
now accustomed to move. I 
started into absolute wakefulness. 
A gun? ... 

I found myself trying to see my 
watch. 

I heard a slipping and clatter of 
pebbles near me, and discovered 
Fred Maxim at my side. “‘ Look!” 
he said, hoarse with excitement. 
“ Already !’’ He pointed to a string 
of dim little figures galloping helter- 
skelter over the neck and down the 
gap in the hills towards us. 

They came up against the pale 
western sky, little nodding swaying 
black dots, and flashed over and were 
lost in the misty purple groove 
towards us. They must have been 
riding through the right—the British 
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following. ‘To them we were invisible. 
Behind us was the shining east; we 
were in a shadow still toc dark to 
betray us. 

In a moment Iwas afoot, and called 
out to the men, my philosophy, my 
deep questionings, all torn out of 
my mind like a page of scribbled 
poetry plucked out of a business 
note-book. Khaki figures were up 
all about me, passing the word 
and hurrying to their places. All 
the dispositions I had made over- 
night came back clear and sharp 
into my mind. We hadn’t long for 
preparations. ... 

It seems now there were only a 
few busy moments before the fighting 
began. It must have been much 
longer in reality. By that time we 
had seen their gun come over and a 
train of carts. They were blundering 
right into us. Every moment it was 
getting lighter, and the moment of 
contact nedrer. ‘Then “‘ Crack!” 
from down below among the rocks, 
and there was a sudden stoppage of 
the trail of dark shapes upon the 
hillside, “‘ Crack!” came a shot 
from our extreme left, I damned the 
impatient menu who had shot away 
the secret of our presence. But we 
had to keep them at a shooting dis- 
tance. Would the Boers have the 
wit to charge through us before the 
daylight came, or should we hold 
them? I had a swift, disturbing 
idea. Would they try a bolt across 
our front to the left? Had we ex- 
tended far enough across the deep 
valley to our left ? But they'd hesi- 
tate on account of their gun. The 
gun cotldn’t go that way because of 
the gullies and thickets... . But 
suppose they tried it! I hung 

etween momentous decisions. . . 

Then all up the dim hillside I could 
make out the Boers halting and 
riding back. One rifle across there 
flashed. 

We held them! . . 

We had begun the fight of Pieter’s 


Nek, which ended before midday 


with the surrender of Simon Botha 
and over seven hundred men. It was 
the crown of all my soldiering. 


§ 3. 


I came back te England at last 
when I was twenty-six. 

While I had been in South Africa 
circumstances had conspired to alicz 
my prospects in life very greatly. 
Unanticipated freedoms and oppor- 
tunities had come to me, and it was 
no longer out of the question for me 
to think of a parliamentary career. 
Our fortunes had altered. My father 
had ceased to be Rector of Burnmore, 
and had become a comparatively 
wealthy man. 

My second cousin, Reginald Strat- 
ton, had been drowned in Finland, 
and his father had only survived the 
shock of his death a fortnight ; his 
sister, Arthur Mason’s first wifc, had 
died in giving birth to a stillborn 
child the ycar before, and my father 
found himself suddenly the owner of 
all that large stretch of developing 
downland and building land which 
old. Reginald had bought between 
Shaddock and Golding on the south 
and West Esher Station on the north, 
and in addition of considerable in- 
vestments in northern industrials. It 
was an odd collusion of mortality ; 
we had had only the coldest relations 
with our cousins, and now abruptly 
through their commercial and specu- 
lative activities, which we had always 
affected 10 despise and ignore, I was 
in a position to attempt the realisa- 
tion of my old political ambitions. 

My cousins’ house had not been to 
my father’s tastes. He had let it, and 
I came to a new home in a pleasant, 
plain red-brick house, a hundred and 
fifty years old perhaps, on an open 
and sunny hillside, sheltered by trees 
eastward and northward, a few miles 
to the south-west of Guildford. It 
had all the gracious proportions, the 
dignified simplicity, the roomy com- 
fort of the good building of that time. 
It looked sunwatd—we breakfasted 
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in sunshine in the library ; and outside 
was aa old wall with peach trees and 
a row of pillar roses heavily in flower. 
I had a little feared this place ; 
Burnmore Rectory had been so abso- 
lutely home to me, with its quiet 
serenities, its araple familiar garden, 
its greenhouses, and intimately 
known corners, but I perceived I 
might have trusted my father’s 
character to preserve his essential 
atmosphere. He was so much him- 
self as I remembered him that I did 
not even observe for a day or so that 
he had not only aged considerably 
but discarded the last vestiges of 
clerical costume in his attire. He met 
me in front of the house and led me 
into a wide panelled hall and wrung 
my hand again and again, deeply 
moved and very inexpressive. ‘‘ Did 
you have a good journey?’”’ he 
asked again and again, with tears in 
his eyes. “‘ Did you have a comfort- 
able journey ? ”’ 

“‘T’ve not seen the house,” said I. 
“Tt looks fine.” 

““Vou’re a man,” he said, and 
patted my shoulder. “ Of course! It 
was at Burnmore.” 

“ Yow've not changed,” I said. 
“You're not an atom changed.” 

“How could I?” he replied. 
“‘Come—come and have something 
to eat. You ought to have something 
to eat.” 

We talked of the house and what 
a good house it was, and he took me 
out into the garden to see the 
peaches and grape-vine, and then 
brought me back without showing 
them to me in order to greet my 
cousin. ‘‘ It’s very like Burnmore,” 
he said, with his eyes devouring me ; 
“very like. A little more space and 
—no services. No services at all. 
That makes a gap, of course. There’s 
a little chap about here, you'll 
find—his name is Wednesday— 
who sorts my papers and calls 
himself my secretary. . . . Not 
necessary perhaps, but—I missed 
the curate.” 
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“Tm glad you've come back, 
Stephen,” said my father as we sat 
together after dinner, with port and 
tall silver candlesticks and shining 
mahogany between us. “I’ve missed 
you. I’ve done my best to follow 
things out there. I’ve got, I suppose, 
every press mention there’s been of 
you during the war and since. I’ve 
subscribed to two press - cutting 
agencies, so that if one missed you 
the other fellow got you. Perhaps 
you'll like to read them over one of 
these days. ... You see, there’s not 
been a soldier in the family since 
the Peninsular War, and so I’ve 
been particularly interested. ... 
You must tell me all the things 
you're thinking of, and what you 
mean to do. ‘This last stuff—this 
Chinese business—it puzzles me. I 
want to know what you think of it 
—-and everything.” 

I did my best to give him my 
ideas, such as they were. And, as 
they were still very vague ideas, I 
have no doubt he found , me 
rhetorical. I can imagine myself 
talking of the White Man’s Burthen, 
and how in Africa it had seemed 
at first to sit rather staggeringly 
upon our under-trained shoulders. 
I spoke of slackness and plan- 
lessness. 

“T’ve come back in search of 
efficiency.”” I have no doubt I said 
that, at any rate. 

“ We're trying to run this big 
empire,” I may have explained, 
“with  under-trained, under- 
educated, poor-spirited stuff, and 
we shall come a cropper unless we 
taise our quality. I’m still Imperi- 
alist, more than ever I was. But 
I’m an Imperialist on a different 
footing. I’ve no great illusions left 
about the Superiority of the Anglo- 
Saxons. All that has gone. But I 
do think it will be a monstrous waste, 
a disaster to human possibilities, if 
this great liberal-spirited empire 
sprawls itself asunder for the want 
of a little gravity and purpose. And 
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it’s here the work has to be done, 
the work of training and bracing up 
and stimulating the public imagina- 
tion. ... 

Yes, that would be the sort of 
thing I should have said in those 
days. There’s an old National 
Review on my desk as I write, con- 
taining an article by me with some 
of those very phrases in it. I have 
been looking at it in order to remind 
myself of my own forgotten 
eloquence. 

“Yes,” I remember my father 
saying. “Yes.” And then after 
reflection, ‘‘ But those coolies, those 
Chinese coolies. You can’t build up 
an imperial population by importing 
coolies.”’ 

“T don’t like that side of the 


business myself,” I said. ‘‘It’s 
detail.” 
“Perhaps. But the Liberals will 


turn you out on it next year, And 
then start badgering public-houses 
and looting the Church... . And 
then this Tariff talk ! Everybody on 
our side seems to be mixing up the 
unity of the empire with tariffs. It’s 
a pity. Salisbury wouldn’t have 
stood it. Unity! Unity depends on 
a common literature and a common 
language and common ideas and 
sympathies. It doesn’t unite people 
for them to be forced to trade with 
each other. Trading isn’t friendship. 
I don’t trade with my friends, and I 
don’t make friends with my trades- 
men. Natural enemies—polite, of 
course, but antagonists. Are you 
keen over this Tariff stuff, Steve?” 

“Not a bit,” I said. ‘“ That, too, 
seems a detail.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem to be keeping 
its place as a detail,” said my father. 
“Very few men can touch tariffs 
and not get a little soiled. I hate all 
this international sharping, all these 
attempts to get artificial advantages, 
all this making poor people buy 
inferior goods dear, in the name of 
the flag. If it comes to that, damn 
the flag! Custom-houses are ugly 


things, Stephen; the dirty side of 
nationality. Dirty things, ignoble, 
cross, cunning things.... They 
wake you up in the smali hours and 
Tout over your bags.... An 
imperial people ought to be an 
urbane people, a civilising people— 
above such petty irritating things. 
I’d as soon put barbed wire along 
the footpath across that field where 
the village children go to school. 
Or claim that our mushrooms are 
cultivated. Or prosecute a Sunday- 
Society Cockney for picking my 
ptimroses. Custom-houses indeed ! 
It’s Chinese. There are things a 
Great Country mustn’t do, Stephen. 
A country like ours ought to get 
along without the manners of a hard- 
breathing competitive cad... . If 
it can’t, I’d rather it didn’t get along. 

. What’s the good of a huckster 
country ?—-it’s like having a wife on 
the streets. It’s no excuse that she 
brings you money. But since the 
peace you Imperialists seem to have 
got this nasty spirit all over you... . 
The Germans do it, you say!” 

My father shut one eye and 
regarded the colour of his port 
against the waning light. “‘Let’em!” 
he said... . ‘ Fancy ! — quoting 
the Germans! When I was a boy 
there weren’t any Germans, They 
came up after ’7o. Statecraft from 
Germany! ... No!” 

“It’s just a part of our narrow 
outlook,” I answered from the 
hearthrug, after a pause. ‘“‘ It’s 
because we’re so—limited that every- 
one is translating the greatness of 
empire into preferential trading and 
jealousy of Germany, It’s for 
something bigger than that that I've 
returned,” 

“Those big things come slowly,” 
said my father. And then, with a 
sigh: ‘‘ Age after age. They seem 
at times—to be standing still. Good 
things go with the bad ; bad things 
come with the good. . 

I remember him saying that as 
though I could still hear him. 
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It must have been after dinner, 
for he was sitting, duskily indistinct, 
against the light, with a voice 
coming out of him. The candles had 
not been brought in, and the view 
one saw through the big plate-glass 
window behind him was very clear 
and splendid. Those little Wealden 
hills in Surrey and Sussex assume at 
times, for all that by Swiss standards 
they are the merest ridges of earth, 
the dignity and mystery of great 
mountains. Now the crests of Hind- 
head and Blackdown, purple black 
against the level gold of the even- 
ing sky, might have been some 
high-flung boundary chain. Nearer 
there gathered banks and pools of 
luminous lavender-tinted mist out 
of which hills of pinewood rose like 
islands out of the sea. The inter- 
vening spaces were magnified to 
continental dimensions. And the 
closer, lowlier things over which we 
looked, the cottages below us, were 
grey and black and dim, pierced by 
a few luminous orange windows, 
and with a solitary street-lamp 
shining like a star; the village 
might have been nestling a moun- 
tain’s height below instead of a 
couple of hundred feet. 

I left my hearthrug and walked 
to the window to survey this. 

“Who's got all that land stretch- 
ing away there—that little blunted 
sierra of pines and escarpments, I 
mean?” 

My father halted for an instant in 
his answer, and glanced over his 
shoulder. , 

“ Wardingham and Baxter share 
all those coppices,” he remarked. 
“They come up to my corner on 
each side.” 

“ But the dark heather and pine- 
land beyond, with just the gables 
of a house among the trees? ”’ 

“Oh, that!" he said with 
a careful note of indifference. 
“That’s—Justin. You know Justin? 
He used to come to Burnmore 
Park,” 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 
LADY MARY JUSTIN. 


§1. 

T did not see Lady Mary Justin 
for nearly seven months after my 
return to England. Of course I had 
known that a meeting was inevitable, 
and I had taken that very carefully 
into consideration before I decided 
to leave South Africa. But many 
things had happened to me during 
those crowded years, so that it 
seemed possible that that former 
magic would no longer sway and 
distress me. Not only had new 
imaginative interests taken hold of 
me, but—I had parted from adoles- 
cence. JI was a man. I had been 
through a great war, seen death 
abundantly, seen hardship and 
passion, and known hunger and 
shame and desire. A hundred dis- 
illusioning revelations of the quality 
of life had come to me; once, for 
example, when we were taking some 
people to the concentration camps, 
it had been necessary to assist at 
the premature birth of a child by 
the wayside. Heavens! how it 
shocked me! I could give a score of 
such grim pictures—and queer pic- 
tures... . 

And it wasn’t only the earthlier 
aspects of the life about me, but also 
of the life within me that I had been 
discovering. ‘The first wonder and 
innocence, the worshipping, dawn- 
clear passion of youth, had gone out 
of me for ever.... 


§ 2. 

We met at a dinner. It was at a 
house the Tarvrilles had taken for 
the season in Mayfair. The drawing- 
room was a big white square apart- 
ment, with several big pictures and 
a pane of plate-glass above the fire- 
place in the position in which one 
usually finds a mirror; this showed 
another room beyond,. containing 
an exceptionally large, gloriously- 
coloured portrait in pastel—larger 
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than I had ever thought pastels 
could be. Except for the pictures, 
both rooms were almost colourless. 
It was a brilliant dinner, with a 
predominating note of ruby; three 
of the women wore ruby velvet ; and 
Ellersley was present just back from 
Arabia, and Ethel Manton, Lady 
Hendon, and the Duchess of Clynes. 
I was greeted by Lady Tarvrille, 
spoke to Ellersley and Lady Hendon, 
and then discovered a lady in a dress 
of blue and pearls standing quite 
still under a picture in the opposite 
corner of the room and regarding me 
attentively. It was Mary. Some 
man was beside her, a tall grey man 
with a broad crimson ribbon, and I 
think he must have spoken of me to 
her. It was as if she had just turned 
to look at me. 

Constantly during those inter- 
vening months I had been thinking 
of meeting her. None the less there 
was a shock, not so much of surprise 
as of deferred anticipation. There 
she stood like something amazingly 
forgotten that was now amazingly 
recalled. She struck me in that brief 
crowded instant of recognition as 
being exactly the person she had 
been when we had made love in 
Burnmore Park; there were her 
eyes, at once frank and sidelong, the 
old familiar sweep of her hair, the 
old familiar tilt of the chin, the 
faint humour of her lip, and at the 
same timé she seemed to be some- 
thing altogether different from the 
memories I had cherished : she was 
something graver, something in- 
herently more splendid than they 
had recorded. Her face lit now with 
recognition. 

I went across to her at once, with 
some dull obviousness upon my lips. 

‘“‘ And so you are back from Africa 
at last,” she said, still unsmiling. 
“T saw about you in the papers. . . . 
You had a good time.” 

“JT had great good luck,’ I 
replied. 

‘“‘T never dreamt when we were 


boy and girl together that you would 
make a soldier.” 

I think I said that luck made 
soldiers. 

Then I think we found a difficulty 
in going on with our talk, and began 
a dull little argument that would 
have been stupidly egotistical on my 
part if it hadn’t been so obviously 
merely clumsy, about luck making 
soldiers or only finding them out. I 
saw that she had not intended to 
convey any doubt of my military 
capacity, but only of that natural 
insensitiveness which is supposed to 
be needed in a soldier. But our 
minds were remote from the words 
upon our lips, We were like aphasiacs 
who say one thing while they intend 
something altogether different. The 
impulse that had brought me across 
to her had brought me up to a wall 
of impossible utterances. It was with 
a real quality of rescue that our 
hostess came between us to tell us 
our partners at the dinner-table, and 
to introduce me to mine. ‘' You shall 
have him again on your other side,” 
she said to Lady Mary with a charm- 
ing smile for me, treating me as if I 
was a lion in request instead of the 
mere outsider I was. 

We talked very little at dinner. 
Both of us, I think, were quite un- 
equal to the occasion. Whatever 
meetings we had imagined, certainly 
neither of us had thought of this 
very possible encounter, a long dis- 
concerting hour side by side: I 
began to remember old happenings 
with an astonishing vividness ; there 
within six inches of me was the hand 
I had kissed; her voice was the 
same to its lightest shade, her hair 
flowed off her forehead with the 
same amazingly familiar wave. Was 
she, too, remembering? But I 
perhaps had changed altogether. ... 

“Why did you go away as you 
did ? ” she asked abruptly, when for 
a moment we were isolated con- 
versationally, ‘ Why did you never 
write 2?” 
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She had still that phantom lisp. 
“What else could I do?” 


She turned away from me and. 


answered the man on her left, who 
had just addressed her... . 

When the mid-dinner change came 
we talked a little about indifferent 
things, making a stiff conversation 
like a bridge over a torrent of un- 
spoken intimacies. We discussed 
something ; I think Lady Tarvrille’s 
flowers and the Cape flora and 
gardens. She told me she had a 
Japanese garden with three Japanese 
gardeners. They were wonderful 
little men to watch. ‘‘ Humming- 
bird gardeners,” she called them. 
“They wear their native costume.” 

“We are your neighbours in 
Surrey,” she said, going off abruptly 
from that. “‘ We are quite near to 
your father.” 

She paused with that ,charac- 
teristic effect of deliberation in her 
closed lips. Then she added: ‘I can 
see the trees behind your father’s 
house from the window of my room.” 

“Ves,” I said. “‘ You take all our 
southward sky-line.”’ 

She turned her face to me with the 
manner of a great lady adding a new 
acquaintance to her collection. But 
her eyes met mine very steadily and 
intimately. “Mr. Stratton,” she 
said—it was the first time in her life 
she had called me that—‘‘ when we 
come back to Surrey I want you to 
come and see me and tell me of all 
the things you are going to do. Will 
you?” 


§ 3. 

That meeting, that revival, must 
have been late in November or early 
in December. Already by that time 
I had met your mother. I write to 
you, little son, not to you as you are 
now, but to the man you are some 
day to be. I write to understand 
myself, and, so far as I can under- 
stand, to make you understand. So 
that I want you to go back with me 
for a time into the days before your 
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birth, to think, not of that dear spirit 
of love who broods over you three 
children, that wise, sure mother who 
rules your life, but of a young and 
slender girl, Rachel More, younger 
then than you will be when at last 
this story comes into your hands, 
For unless you think of her as being 
a girl, if you let your present know- 
ledge of her fill out this part in our 
story, you will fail to understand the 
proportions of these two in my life. 
So I shall write of her here as Rachel 
More, as if she were someone as com- 
pletely dissociated from yourself as 
Lady Mary ; as if she were someone 
in the story of my life who had as 
little to do with yours. 

I had met her in September. The 
house my- father lived in is about 
twelve miles away from yout 
mother’s home at Ridinghanger, 
and I was taken over by Percy 
Restall in his motor-car. Restall 
had just become a convert to this 
new mode of locomotion, and he 
was very active with a _ huge, 
malignant-looking French car that 
opened behind, and had a kind of 
poke bonnet and all sorts of features 
that have since disappeared from 
the automobile world. He took 
everyone that he could lay hands 
upon for rides—he called it extend- 
ing their range—and he called upon 
everyone else to show off the car; 
he was responsible for more intro- 
duction and social admixture in that 
part of Surrey than had occurred 
during the previous century. We 


_ punctured in the Ridinghanger drive ; 


Restall did his own repairs, and so it 
was we stayed for nearly four hours, 
and instead of a mere caller I became 
a familiar friend of the family. 
Your mother then was still not 
eighteen—a soft white slip of being, 
tall, slender, brown-haired, and 
silent, with very still, deep dark eyes. 
She and your three aunts formed a 
very gracious group of young women 
indeed: Alice then, as now, the 
most assertive, with a gay initiative 
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and a fluent tongue; Molly already 
a sun-brown gipsy ; and Norah still 
a pig-tailed thing of lank legs and 
wild embraces and the pinkest of 
swift pink blushes. Your uncle 
Sidney, with his shy, lank moodi- 
ness, acted the brotherly part of a 
foil, There were several stray 
visitors, young men and maidens— 
there wete always stray visitors in 
those days at Ridinghanger—and 
your grandmother, rosy and bright- 
eyed, maintained a gentle flow of 
creature comforts and kindly but 
humorous observations. I do not 
remember your grandfather on this 
occasion ; probably he wasn’t there. 

There was tea, and we played 
tennis and walked about and occa- 
sionally visited Restall, who was 
getting dirtier and dirtier, and 
crosser and crosser at his repairs, 
and spreading a continually more 
remarkable assemblage of parts and 
instruments over the grass about 
him. He looked at last more like a 
pitch in the Caledonian market than 
a decent country gentleman paying 
an afternoon call, And then back 
to more tennis and more talk. We 
fell into a discussion of Tariff Reform 
as we sat taking tea. Two of the 
visitor youths were strongly infected 
by the new teachings which were 
overshadowing the outlook of British 
Imperialism, Some mean phrase 
about not conquering Africa for the 
German bagman, some ugly turn of 
thought that at a touch brought 
down Empire to the level of a trades- 
man’s advantage, fell from one of 
them, and stirred me to sudden 
indignation. I began to talk of 
things that had been gathering in 
my mind for some time. 

I do not know what I said. It 
was in the vein of my father’s talk, 
no doubt. But I think that for once 
I may have been eloquent. And in 
the midst of my demand for ideals 
in politics that were wider and deeper 
than artful buying and selling, that 
looked beyond a vulgar aggression 


and a churl’s dread and hatred of 
foreign things, while I struggled to 
say how great and noble a thing 
Empire might be, I saw Rachel’s 
face. This, it was manifest, was a 
new kind of talk to her. Her dark 
eyes were alight with a beautiful 
enthusiasm for what I was trying to 
say, and for what in the light of that 
glowing reception I scemed to be. 

I felt that queer shame one feels 
when one is taken suddenly at the 
full value of one’s utmost. expres- 
sions. I felt as though I had cheated 
her, was passing myself off for some- 
thing as great and splendid as the 
Empire of my dreams. It is hard to 
dissociate oneself from the fine things 
to which one aspires. I stopped 
almost abruptly. Dumbly her eyes 
bade me go on, but when I spoke 
again it was at a lower level... . 

That look in Rachel’s eyes re- 
mained™ with me. My mind had 
flashed very rapidly from the realisa- 
tion of its significance to the thought 
that if one could be sure of that, 
then indeed one could pitch oneself 
high. Rachel, I felt, had something 
for me that I needed profoundly, 
without ever having known before 
that I needed it. She had the 
supreme gifts of belief and devotion ; 
in that instant’s gleam it seemed she 
held them out to me. 

Never before in my life had it 
seemed credible to me that anyone 
could give me that, or that I could 
hope for such a gift of support and 
sacrifice. Love as I had known it 
had been a community and an 
alliance, a frank, abundant meeting; 
but this was another kind of love 
that shone for an instant and 
promised, and vanished shyly out of 
sight as I and Rachel looked at one 
another. 

Some interruption occurred. 
Restall came, I think, blackened 
by progress, to drink a cup of tea 
and negotiate the loan of a kitchen 
skewer. Akitchenskewer,it appeared, 
was all that was needed to complete 
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us reconstruction in the avenue. 
Norah darted off for a kitchen skewer 
while Restall drank. And then there 
was a drift to tennis, and Rachel and 
I were partners. All this time I was 
in a state of startled attention 
towards her, full of this astounding 
impression that something wonderful 
and unprecedented had flowed out 
from her towards my life; full, too, of 
doubts now whether that shining 
Tesponse had ever occurred, whether 
some trick of light and my brain had 
not deceived me. I wanted tremen- 
dously to talk to her, and did not 
know how to begin in any serious 
fashion. Beyond everything, I 
wanted to see again that deep onset 
of belief. 

“ Come. again, said your grand- 
mother to me, ‘' come again! ’’ after 
she had tried in vain to make Restall 
stay for an informal supper. I was 
all for staying, but Restall said 
darkly, ‘‘ There are the Lamps.” 

“ But they will be all right,’’ said 
Mrs. More. 

“T can’t trust ’em,” said Restall, 
with a deepening gloom. ‘‘ Not after 
that.” ‘The motor-car looked self- 
conscious and uncomfortable, but 
said nothing by way of excuse, and 
Restall took me off in it like one 
whose sun has set for ever. “I 
wouldn’t be surprised,” said Restall 
as we went down the drive, “if the 
damned thing turned a somersault. 
It might do—anything.”’ Those were 
the brighter days of motoring. 

The next time I went over released 
from Restall’s limitations, and stayed 
to a jolly family supper. I found 
remarkably few obstacles in my way 
to a better acquaintance with Rachel. 
You see, I was an entirely eligible 
and desirable young man in Mrs, 
More’s eyes. . 


” 


§ 4. 

When I recall these long past 
emotions again, I am struck by the 
profound essential difference between 
my feelings for your mother and for 
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Mary. They were so different that 
it seems scarcely rational to me that 
they should be called by the same 
name. Yet each was love, profoundly 
deep and sincere. The contrast lies, 
I think, in our relative ages, and our 
telative maturity ; that altered the 
quality of all our emotions. The one 
was the love of a man of six-and- 
twenty, exceptionally seasoned and 
experienced and responsible for his 
years, for a girl still at school—a girl 
attractively beautiful, mysterious, 
and unknown to him; the other was 
the love of coevals, who had been 
playmates and intimate companions, 
and of whom the woman was cer- 
tainly as capable and wilful as the 
man. 

Now it is exceptional for men to 
love women of their own age; it is 
the commoner thing that they should 
love maidens younger, and often 
much younger,thanthemselves. This 
is true more particularly of our own 
class: the masculine thirties and 
forties marry the feminine twenties ; 
all the prevailing sentiment and 
usage between the sexes rises natu- 
tally out of that. We treat this 
senionty as though it were a virile 
characteristic: we treat the man as 
though he were a natural senior ; we 
expect a weakness, a timid deference, 
in the girl, I and Mary had loved 
one another as two rivers run to- 
gether on the way to the sea,—we 
had grown up side by side to the 
moment when we kissed; but I 
sought your mother, I watched her 
and desired her and chose her, very 
tenderly and worshipfully indeed, to 
be mine. I do not remember that 
there was any corresponding inten- 
tion in my mind to be hers. I do 
not think that that idea came in at 
all. She was something to be won, 
something playing an inferior and 
retreating part. And J was artificial 
in all my attitudes to her ; I thought 
of what would interest her, what 
would please her. I knew from the 
outset that what she saw in me to 
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rouse that deep, shy glow of exalta- 
tion in her face was illusion— 
illusion it was my business to sustain, 
And so I won her, and long years 
had to pass—years of secret loneli- 
ness and hidden feelings, of pre- 
posterous pretences and covert per- 
plexities, before we escaped from 
that crippling tradition of inequality 
and looked into one another’s eyes 
with understanding and forgiveness, 
a woman and a man. 

I made no great secret of the 
interest and attraction I found in 
Rachel, and the Mores made none of 
their entire approval of me. I walked 
over ou the second occasion, and 
Ridinghanger opened out, a great 
flower of genial appreciation that I 
came alone, hiding nothing of its 
dawning perception that it was 
Rachel in particular I came to see. 

Your grandmother’s match- 
making was as honest as the day. 
There was the same salad of family 
and visitors as on the former after- 
noon, and this time I met Freshman, 
who was destined to marry Alice ; 
there was tea, tennis, and, by your 
grandmother’s suggestion, a walk to 
see the sunset from the crest of the 
hill, Rachel and I walked across the 
breezy moorland together, while I 
talked and tempted her to talk. 

What, I wonder, did we talk 
about? English scenery, I think, 
and African scenery and the Weald 
about us, and the long history of the 
Weald and its present and future, 
and at last even a little of politics. 
I had never explored the mind of a 
girl of seventeen before; there was 


a surprise in all she knew and a 
delight in all she didn’t know, and 
about herself a candour, a fresh 
simplicity of outlook that was 
sweeter than the clear air about us, 
sweeter than sunshine or the rising 
song of a lark. She believed so 
gallantly and beautifully ; she was so 
perfectly, unaffectedly, and certainly 
prepared to be a brave and noble 
person—if only life would let her. 
And she hadn't as yet any sus- 
picion that life might make that 
difficult. ... 

I went to Ridinghanger a number 
of times in the spring and early 
summer, I talked a great deal with 
Rachel, and still I did not make love 
to her. It was always in my mind 
that I would make love to her; the 
heavens and earth and all her family 
were propitious, glowing golden with 
consent and approval; I thought 
she was the most wonderful and 
beautiful thing in life, and her eyes, 
the intonation of her voice, her 
hurrying colour, and a hundred little 
involuntary signs told me how she 
quickened at my coming. But there 
was a shyness. I loved her as one. 
loves and admires a white flower or 
a beautiful child—some stranger's 
child. I felt that I might make her 
afraid of me. I had never before 
thought that to make love is a coarse 
thing. But still at high summer when 
I met Mary again no definite thing 
had been said between myself and 
Rachel, But we knew—each of us 
knew-——that somewhere in a world 
less palpable, in fairyland, in dream- 
land, we had met and made our vows. 


(To be continued.) 
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.. And I knew that, 


drudge to the great adventure of tite. 


for good or evil, 1 had released one 


«« . She would somehow be 


a dancer, obscure, perhaps, never rising to fame... . But do the 
people of the Sunbeams care whether they are famous or not? 


T so happened that 


I was straight 
from the ma- 
chines myself. 


And so I had an 
immense sombre 
feeling about 
civilisation: a 
race of restless creatures, who through 
a splendid million years gave their 
naked breasts to peril and the un- 
known, now suddenly become slaves 
in our modern indoor galleys, the 
factories—these hunters and fighters 
and fierce free mates standing in their 
millions to tend the unventuresome 
machines. Shall these sons and 
daughters of the great migrations, 
the base and bloody wars, the 
ancient crimes, the red love-making 
and the dance, these children of 
terror and ecstasy, find adventure in 
the looms that weave to-morrow 
what they have woven to-day? 
Shall a little food and warmth and a 
tired mating content them? To 
what shall these offspring of reckless 
death offer their easily pierced 
breasts when all day long their eyes 
are on the wheels, their hands are 
on the levers—in action mechanical 
dolis, in essence divine rebels ? 

I was caught in Pennsylvania 
that winter. I needed bed and board; 
I rejected beggary. Only the cotton- 
mill was open. For four months I 


endured a ten-hour day. And then 
there was a strike. No one under- 
stood that strike. People were able to 
live, work was steady. And yet five 
thousand men and women marched 
out of the mills. But I understood ; 
man does not live by bread alone. 
That strike was an adventure—a 
return to the sacred and vulgar 
racial life. It was passionate, 
perilous, terrible. 

April had begun; spring was on 
the way.. And so I left the toilers in 
their desperate glory and put out 
again on the open road. A ten-year 
rover like myself had to go ; I wanted 
Broadway again; I wanted the 
great sea city; I wanted the Un- 
known. 

Early that evening I reached 
Darnton, that nest of silk-mills. 
Seven blocks of Main Street lay like 
a fierce comet's tail in the night, the 
white glow clouded with the shuffling, 
stirring people. Shop light, blaze 
of theatre, drew these Hunters of 
Adventure; they peered in each 
other’s faces, they invaded the shops, 
they crowded the motion picture 
shows. Youth, fired by April, was 
at its love-seeking, and everywhere 
wave after wave of released humanity 
strove to break itself on the night, 
to beat out its terrific lust for life 
against an ice-cream soda or a picture 
play, or the ardour of casual love. 
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And, joining that pale and ex- 
hausted procession, I wondered why 
these spinners of silk did not also 
strike. I understood, I shared their 
savage appetites, their raw desires. 
Day kept them in a strait-jacket ; 
but the mystic night released them 
to the strange street and the hunt. 
And so they wrecked themselves on 
liquor and licence, welcoming ruin. 
A perfectly human thing to do—all 
too human. 

Tired by my tramp, I sought for 
lodging. A pallid and grave young 
man, frowning upon the crowd, but 
eyeing it rovingly, almost collided 
with me. 

“Pardon me,” I said, “ I’ve come 
over from Pettigrew, and want a 
night’s lodging. Perhaps you can 
help me.’ 

He looked at me suspiciously, a 
keen glance that caught my muddy 
shoes, my bulging trousers, my open- 
neck flannel shirt, the bearded face, 
the slouch hat, and the bag over my 
back. 

“Vm not sure,” he began. 
“ There’s a Salvation Army—— 

I cut him off with a laugh. 

“No, thanks. I pay my way, a 
dollar a night, with breakfast . 
My name is Thad Stevens.” 

By then he had analysed my two 
passports—my voice and my eyes— 
and seemed reassured. 

“We have a tiny room we used to 
let out, a cubby-hole off the kitchen. 
But you'll have to ask my mother.” 

“Content,” I said. ‘‘ You see, I 
left Pettigrew because of the strike. 
I worked in the L. C. Y. Mills.” 

That satisfied him, as I had anti- 
cipated. Then he spoke in a querulous 
voice : 

“But you'll have to wait a 
minute. I’m looking for my sister 
and my aunt. It’s time to go to 
chapel.” 

Chapel! Then I understood his 
grave mien, his frowning forehead. 
I fell in step with him, and we went 
forward, passing the crowd in review. 


We came thus to the Majestic 
Theatre, whose scarlet posters flamed 
under the copper glare of great arc 
lights, and into that theatre filed an 
eager crowd, while the penniless and 
the uncourageous stood on the pave- 
ment watching wistfully. And among 
these watchers we found them. 

“Lyn!” eried my young man. 
“ Aunt Janey !’’ His tone was scan- 
dalised. “‘ You’re to come straight 
home ; we've been waiting for you |!” 

They turned, trapped, blushing— 
a frowsy, middle-aged woman and 


a girl of about seventeen. And the 
girl spoke. 
“ We were just coming back——’” 
“ Sure !’’ he muttered. “I saw 
you.’ 


“ Well, there’ sno harm,” she said, 

‘in looking at a theatre.” 

“Harm!” he sneered. 

We turned and started back, 
somewhat clumsily trying to keep in 
one row. But the voice of the girl, 
gentle and sadly eager, haunted me, 
and I tured to look at her. She was 
not above middle height ; the shawl 
round her shoulders swayed out at 
the ends before her, her rather 
dilapidated skirt flapped softly, and 
her bare head with its almost 
shaggy, soft brown hair, through 
which ran threads of gold, darted 
out rough curls when the cool wind 
passed. Nothing extraordinary in 
all this, yet about her was something 
extraordinary. I knew after ten 
steps. It was her light tread, the 
whole girl rhythmic, as if she walked 
on air, or as if the ground went with 
her. And I felt at once that the 
wave of youth and desire in her, so 
strong that it almost lifted her off 
her feet, had swept out under the 
lights, and I felt subtly that here was 
the whole tragedy of the mills. She 
was caged, caught, betrayed, denied 
her heritage of love and loveliness : 
a perilous creature, a human explo- 
sive ... Chapel for her! Chapel 
and the silk-mill! No wonder her 
brother had to hunt her down and 
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drag her away from the wicked 
night ! 

We tumed a comer silent, and 
went into the immeasurable black- 
ness of a side street. There, under 
the dim lamps, the poor mill-houses 
grew visible, each with its lighted 
kitchen. The fifth house was ours; 
two-story, exceedingly small. And 
into the meticulous neatness of that 
lamp-lit kitchen we filed. There was 
the mother with her bonnet tied, her 
shawl wound about her thin angu- 
larity, and her narrow face cold and 
bitter, as deadly as a point-blank 
gun. Yet the eyes shone with life. 
She did not notice me. 

“Janey,” she said in a low, icy 
voice, “I’d thought you had more 
sense. But you’re wicked as Lyn... 
Now come... .” 

I was chilled to the marrow. The 
whole house now seemed empty and 
bitter cold, and in the dull light these 
creatures seemed monsters of sin, 
Later I discovered that the family 
belonged to some narrow sect; but 
already I fotind myself in the ice- 
ribbed prison of a dead creed. I 
looked at Lyn; her misery was appall- 
ing, as if she writhed with sin, her 
greenish-brown eyes wide with revolt. 

Then the son introduced me; the 
mother measured me from head to 
foot, and I was shown the little shed, 
the narrow cot. In spite of the hurry 
of the mother, the chapel-going was 
delayed while Lyn lugged the 
blankets from upstairs and Aunt 
Janey spread a cold supper for me. 

I stood at my door looking in 
as Lyn gracefully made the bed. 
Straightening up, she met my eyes. 
I smiled. I whispered : 

“Chapel! chapel!” 

And she understood. A radiance 
came to her face, and in parted lip 
and wondering eyes and heave of 
bosom I saw the irrepressible spirit 
of youth leaping into iriumph again. 
But she was amazed. 

“Ves,” I said, “I’ve been there 
myself,” : 
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She smiled in my face, and her 
eyes grew wet. I reached out a hand 
and clasped hers. And she passed me 
quickly, guiltily, possibly sure that 
her mother had seen and heard from 
the kitchen at my back. 

Later, in bed, in the hushed and 
empty house, I analysed Lyn’s 
amazement. And then I knew; she 
had never before been fully under- 
stood. Alone, crushed by the mill 
and her mother, she had had to 
accept the universal verdict of 
Drudgery and Sin. This apparition 
of a creature of wings among the 
drudges and the dehumanised 
family had seemed monstrous; and 
so Lyn, against her instincts, had 
thought so too, frightened, writhing, 
frustrated—until a stranger smiled, 
whispered, offered a hand. 

“Something will come of this,” 
I thought. ‘‘ You've set match to 
an explosive. ... 

“Ah!” I thought, however; “if 
no one had released her —what 
then? Such girls feed the under- 
world.” 

And it seemed a miracle that in 
this world often the greatest thing 
is the least ; as, for instance, a glance, 
a word, an offered hand. 


I watched Lyn curiously the next 
morning. I was up early, and she 
got my breakfast for me. And more 
than ever I was startled and amazed ; 
in her light motion, her fleet-footed- 
ness, the ardent and exquisite 
changes of her face, the gentleness 
and poignancy of her voice, were 
hints of unbelievable things—hints 
of mental and spiritual richness not 
wholly native. How had such a 
creature strayed into such an en- 
vironment ? 

The April morning was mild, 
liquid-clear, shining. The door was 
open, and the little winds flapped the 
end of the table-cloth; sparrows 
were preening and chirping on the 
stoop, a bluebird was trilling, and 
a sweet, earthy odour freshened the 
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air. Lyn leaned over me, placing my 
cup of coffee. I looked up. 

“You'd rather loaf than work 
to-day, wotldn’t you ?” 

Dreams were in her eyes. She 
laughed softly. 

** Yes,” 

“ And how long have you been a 
weaver?” 

“ A year.” 

“Ten hours a day?” 

a Yes.” 

“ And you hate it ?”’ 

She smiled down at me. 

“Not exactly—not at times.” 

“You know, I’m a professional 
loafer.” She stood off, staring. I 
laughed. 

“Tm a tramp, Lyn.” 

“A tramp?” Her voice thrilled. 

“ Like a gipsy,” I said. ‘I go 
roving all over the world. . . . I go 
seeing things and meeting people. ... 
I’m following the spring now, up to 
Canada ; there’ll be buttercups for 
me for the next three months; 
strawberry blossoms too.” 

She was amazed, entranced. 

“ And you don’t have to do it?” 

“Ves, I have to,” I replied. 
“T’m a wild thing ; I don’t belong 
to civilisation.” 

I drank off the coffee; she was 
getting her shawl. 

“May I walk with you?” I 
asked. 

“ Yes.”” She was breathless, Out 
we stepped under the flawless blue 
skies, and I saw now that my words 
had profoundly thrilled her; she 
was desperately alive, lapping up 
life, as it were, with her whole being. 
But how could I learn her secret 
without telling her mine? Indeed, 
we were swom comrades, almost 
conspirators already. 

“ And you really do that ?’”’ she 
asked. ‘‘ But how can a person be 
free?” 

“ How ?’’ Tasked. ‘‘ By just being 
so, Who is to stop me? Yet,’’ I went 
on hastily, ‘“‘ only a few would call it 
freedom, It’s full of pain and tragedy, 


Lyn—breaking away from people 
you love, going hungry, doing nasty 
jobs, being scorned and despised 
and rejected, sleeping God -knows 
where, sinning and repenting. Take 
your mother, for instance. She finds 
freedom in religion, doesn’t she ? ” 

“Why, yes,” she cried, shocked 
by this revelation. ‘‘ But I—oh, 
now I-know what’s the matter with 
me |’ she went on in a strange voice. 
“Now I know!” , 

“ What is?” 

She gave me a queer glance. 

“T'’m—I’m one of those ‘ wild 
things,’ too.” 

“Don’t be too sure,’ I laughed. 
“‘ Everybody is at times.” 

I was thinking of the strike at 
Pettigrew, of the fierce parade the 
night before on Main Street. Surely 
the whole race is tameless ? 

But Lyn was rebuffed ; as if she 
thought that after all I did not 
understand her. 

The toilers were marching before 
and behind us, and we had come out 
to an empty field at the back of 
which stood the five-story brick mill, 
handsome and new. And now all 
these human beings were leaving the 
April morning, the skies, the dream- 
ing countryside beyond, the song and 
flash and murmur of the spring, and 
filing slowly, inevitably into the 
ptison-house of the Machine. 

Lyn and I paused. 

* T’ll wait for you at noon,” I said. 

She smiled wistfully, nodded, and 
left me. Ten hours stood before her. 


After an aimless two hours of 
wandering about, my _ curiosity 
brought me to the mill again. I 
wanted to see Lyn at work. I could 
not quite place such a creature 
among the machines....As I 
stepped into the office an opening 
door gave the tremulous rhythms 
of the mill, not unlike some terrific 
Indian war-dance—the beating and 
the stamping and the singing. The 
door shut ; I stood in a silence that 
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was scratched by the book-keeper’s 
pen. 

He was averse to my going in. 
But once I was a reporter in New 
York; I told him of some vague 
article in view—‘‘the making of 
silk ’’—so he procured me an over- 
alled guide. And into the clamour 
we went. 

That mill was new ; its walls were 
as much glass as brick ; its machines 
were of the latest model, freshly 
painted, and as we went into the 
weaving-room of the third floor the 
effect was brilliant. A centre aisle, 
and the man-high machines on 
either side four looms deep, and 
from the right the streaming sun. 
Six rows down we came to Lyn. 

She was next a window, partly 
open, and she had four machines in 
charge. The sun was on her hair, and 
the soft brown with its golden threads 
seemed like the silk that was being 
woven. And she went from machine 
to machine, humming under her 
breath, watching the swift and rhyth- 
mic threads, touching with delicate 
hands the troubled woof, and her 
eyes dreaming. Into and out of 
the sunbeams she passed, and paused 
once to see the motes dance. She 


was quite unconscious of her sur-. 


roundings, and seemed merely a 
bright part of the not unmelodious 
weaving ; for one loom was gushing 
a silk of scarlet, soaked in sunshine, 
flowing like red wine; and the 
dreaming girl brought her living face 
close to it as she watched the shuttle. 

She was surely unique among the 
mill hands: a thing of wings some- 
how caught among the dreamless 
drudges and the industrial machines. 
I wondered whether the mill owner 
knew that he was hiring at ten 
dollars a week this flame and music; 
that beyond all glamour and delicacy 
of silk and all golden profit and 
standing in the community, there 
was that fugitive light in his factory 
which had more of wonder in it than 
the glory that was Greece. The race 
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follows it instinctively, whether it is 
silent in cathedrals, or bursting into 
daisies on hillsides, or shining in the 
white nights of cities, or frozen in 
marble, or living in human love. It 
is what we feel we are ; it is romance, 
music, adventure. 

And I thought of the old classifi- 
cation: arth, Air, Fire, Water. 
And I asked myself, If even the 
creatures of Earth cannot endure for 
long the mechanical day, what, then, 
of this creature of Air and Fire ? 
Her place was in Vagabondia, on the 
hills and the peaks, and in the heart 
of the cities... . The rest of the 
mill seemed shabby enough... . 


When the noon whistle blew she 
came. Her excitement was girlish ; 
as if this were one of the greatest 
events of her life. But what is 
greater than finding the Listener ? 

She said : 

““ Sometimes I take lunch with one 
of the girls, so my mother doesn’t 
notice when I don’t come home. So 
can’t we walk ? I’m not hungry.” 

She had a precious half-hour. 
There was no time to lose. I merely 
stopped at a grocery and purchased 
a box of crackers, a bar of chocolate. 
Then we went dewn a side street 
that gave into a country road, and 
climbed an open hill to its top, where 
under a maple-tree we found a large 
tock. On this, then, wesat. Darnton 
lay under us, mill-chimneys belching 
black, a few spires, hosts of tiny 
frame houses. 

The little green grass blades were 
new and tender, just piercing up; 
violets were budding, the air cool 
and washed with fire; a bluebird 
sat on the fence-rail near by; and 
far off a. man was painting his house 
a fresh yellow. Mica glistened in 
littlebroken rocks; a trickle of 
water went shining down the mud 
of the hillside ; and in the pale and 
transparent whiteness of the atmo- 
sphere, out near a road, a red- 
shirted labourer was lying on the 
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dirt, his head resting on his arm, 
smoking his pipe, while his two 
great harnessed horses stood near 
by, perfectly still, And we were 
caught in the Spring; that 
new flood of life that fills each 
one of us so full we can hardly 
endure it, and want release for this 
dazzling vitality, this super-energy. 
And the atmosphere was charged 
with expectancy, with marvellous 
portents. 

Lyn, sitting a little below me, 
glanced up now and then as she 
munched the chocolate, and for the 
first time I really saw her face. The 
greenish-brown eyes were slightly 
close together and rather large ; the 
lips puckered upwards towards the 
curved and rounded nose; ringlets 
tossed about her low forehead. Her 
smile was exquisitely sweet, lighting 
her whole face; and the graceful 
head was set on shoulders femininely 
aarrow and downward-sloping. 

Of course I knew. that she had 
come to share the Secret with me. 
But she was hesitant; so I helped 
her. 

“Do you get much time for read- 
ing ?”’ 

““No,” she said eagerly. ‘‘ But I 
read allI can... . Only, my mother 
hates to see me read.”’ She laughed. 
“ You know what ? I do my knitting 
at night, sitting at a little table, 
and in the drawer I keep a book, and 
when mother’s out I open the 
drawer and read—you see, my 
fingers can knit without watching— 
and when mother comes I just 
close the drawer.” 

We laughed together. 

“Where do you get the books ? ”’ 

“There’s a library. ...I love 
poetry... .” 

I caught her eyes: 

“And is there any one in the 
whole town like you ?”’ 

“Oh, that’s what bothers me! I 
think I’m so sinful... . And yet” 
—she mused a little. ‘‘Do you know, 
people are funny! It seems to me 


they lead two lives, everyone of 
them. In one they’re just weavers 
or twisters. But underneath they 
are all sorts of things. There’s Bess ; 
I—I think,” she laughed ashamedly, 
“she’s a mermaid,” She gave me a 
quick glance to see if I mocked her, 
then went on: ‘ And Rufus, the 
foreman, he’s a tiger, a terrible 
tiger.” 

“ And you?” I asked. 

“7 "—she flushed. 
tell.” 

“You dare.” 

“No, I daren’t.”’ 

““Oh, come ” 

‘“T’m ashamed,” she murmured. 
““Oh, you’ll think I’m low.” 

“ Think you're low!” I laughed. 
“Come.” And I put the easiest 
question of all for girls. ‘“ You want 
to go on the stage.” 

‘‘ No—worse than that... . I— 
I did act once, in ‘ Cinderella’; the 
church gave it, so my mother let me ; 
I was one of the mean sisters... . 
No, it’s worse than that... .’’ She 
paused, hesitated, spoke in fright: 
‘‘ T—I want to dance—Dance !” 

I remembered her light tread, and 
was thrilled. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Oh, not just dance—not just jig, 
or waltz, or kick. . . . No, I want— 
T’'ll tell you what I want... .” She 
blushed scarlet. ‘‘ Herel...” 

And from her blouse she drew a 
bit of paper and passed it to me with 
shaking hand. 

“ Poetry |"? I murmured. And I 
tread : 


“T daren’t 


I see the little people dance, 

The little people of the sunbeams. 

They leap and fly in shining music, 

And they keep time with the weaving 
silk. 

O little friends, the looms imprison me. 

T long to leave my silken weavings 

And leap among you, and drowned in 
sunshine 

Fly out the window where the sky is 
blue. 


Artless, surely, and yet wrought 
by an artist, And I understood then ; 
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this girl had the creative impulse, 
had flowing through her the rhythm 
and urge of the very life. And I 
thought of her family and her 
environment, and was puzzled and 
amazed. For she had accomplished 
the true creation ; she had wrought 
beauty out of her drudgery and 
despair. 

“J like it,” I said. 

She grew radiant—a true artist. 

*‘ But, you see,” she said eagerly, 
“it doesn’t satisfy me just to 
write... no, nor to act. That’s 
only using a part of me; I want to 
use my whole body to say things 
with. . , . That kind of dancing .. 
But it’s sinful.” 

“Sinful ?”’ I echoed. ‘ But you 
don’t think acting sinful ?” 

“ No—the church let me do that.” 

I leaned towards her. 

“Why do you like poetry better 
than prose ?”’ 

Oh,” she exclaimed, “ it’s music, 


and keeping time ... and some- 
thing deep . . . way deep. . . you 
know.” 


“Well,” I said, “dancing is the 
poetry of the body, and acting is the 
prose of the body.” 

She clapped her hands. 


“Lovely! Oh, I see now! Oh, 
you have such a way of saying 
things!” 

I smiled. 


* And you’ve never danced ? ” 

Then the whole secret came. 

‘I’ve always danced. Ever since 
I was three. But no one’s ever 
seen me. I dance that poem I 
wrote. ...” 

“In the blood,” I thought. Then 
aloud: ‘But you'll let me see, 
won't you? I know a great Russian 
dancer in New York—Kaslovna.” 

Sharply then the mill whistle blew. 
With a cry of dismay she rose, And 
we fled down the hill, 


I had time that afternoon to think 
of Lyn’s past. And it seemed to me 
that she was a peril, a high explosive ; 
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one spark might ruin such a nature. 
For added to the ardent and youthful 
thirst for life—how wistfully she had 
looked in at the theatre the night 
before !—was this tremendous crea- 
tive urge within. And the repression 
she was under was unnatural, could 
not last much longer. Soon she 
would cease to be a manageable girl, 
and, like so many such winged 
creatures among the poor, would 
doubtless fling herself away. No 
normal life for her, surely; and 
better, I reflected, some safe outlet 
than this imprisonment. . . . Again 
I thought of Kaslovna, who yearly 
took on a girl or two to train ; in the 
end to be added to her marvellous 
troupe. 

That evening, after the dish-wash- 
ing, the mother and brother went out, 
leaving me with Iyn and Aunt 
Janey. Lyn sat at her knitting, still 
excited, now and then looking at me 
in the knowledge that we shared a 
secret. The night was very still and 
cool; a kettle bubbled, the lamp 
was dim. 

I whispered to Lyn. 

“T’ve got a plan... 
have to tell your aunt. . . 

She looked at me dubiously, then 
shrugged her shoulders. 

I spoke to Aunt Janey: 

“Did you know Lyn 
dance ? ”” 

Aunt Janey was terribly startled. 


but we'll 


could 


“Dance !’’ she cried. “Lyn 
dance ?” 

“Yes,” I went on, “and she’s 
going to dance for us now. ‘The 


>» 


Dance of the Sunbeams. 

Aunt Janey nodded her head. 
But on her face was a strange look, 
as if she had seen a ghost. 

“ All right,” she whispered in a 
hollow voice. 

Lyn didn’t want to for a while, but 
we persuaded her, She changed 
then wondrously ; rose alert, en:2r- 
getic, wholly unself-conscious. Her 
laughter, the youth of her voice, 
were charming. 
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Dancing Blood 


“* T must dress for it,’ she said, and 
disappeared. 


When she came in she had on a 


white loose dress—the Cinderella 
dress. It was crossed with two 
yellow ribbons ; a yellow ribbon was 


bound across her forehead, and 
slippers were on her feet. 
“Are you ready?” she asked. 


Then she went out. 


t 

And she danced. Leaping lightly 
through the doorway, with her two 
raised hands she seemed to let fall 
the stnbeams down to the floor; 
her playing fingers suggested the 
quick motes ; the play of her body 
the joy and flame of the sun. Then 


she stood off, and with pendulations © 


of her young body to and fro, and 
with eager dart of flashing hands 
and with measured beat of feet, 
suggested the looms, the swing of a 
thousand threads in the warp crossed 
by the leap of the woof, and the 
wheels clashed and rattled.... 
Next she was Lyn, standing over the 
looms and dreamily watching the 
sunbeams. ... The dance grew 
lovelier.... The machine caught 
her, crushed her, but she held out 
hands to the sunbeams; she tried 
to escape and leap up the golden 
ladder of the rays out of the window 
and up the blue heavens. And at last, 
breaking loose, she whirled, a mote 
among the motes, flaming joy and 
love, and so disappeared through 
the doorway. 

I was stung with the wonder 
of life; it seemed to me then 
that a silk-mill was a place of 
music and beauty; a palace of 
the human spirit. No doubt of 
her power; Lyn was a_ dancer 
born; one who used her whole 
body and heart and mind to express 
the desire, the life, and the dream 
of man. 

Her aunt sat stiff and staring, but 
I applauded, called for the dance 


again. And again she came in and 
let the sunbeams fall. 

Then sharply, from behind me, 
came a hoarse cry, and Lyn brought 
up, dazed and paralysed. 

“Lyn! Lyn!” 

It was her mother. I turned. The 
death-like face was blanched horri- 
bly, the eyes starting. Then in the 
silence an amazing thing happened. 
Aunt Janey rose and spoke in a 
sudden tigerish fury : 

“There, Martha! That’s what’s 
come of your churching her and 
keepin’ her in! You can’t church her 
Jathery out of her!” 

‘Her father !’’ I echoed. 

“Yes.” She turned to me. ‘‘ Her 
father was an actor, a dancer in 
vaudeville, died when she was three 

. and that fool woman killed him 
too with her saintliness. . .. God! 
he had to get off the stage, and it 
broke his heart. But it’s in her. 
I’ve known it all along; it’s in her 
blood!” 

The mother said not a word, but 
laid down her shawl and passed 
from the room. 

Lyn was weeping. 
clutched her close. 

‘Never mind, dearie,” she said ; 
* you and I—we'll hang together.” 


Aunt Janey 


, 


Next morning I left Lyn at the 
mill entrance. Her eyes were shining. 

“Oh,” she whispered, ‘‘I owe my 
life to you !”’ 

“ Good-bye |” I murmured. ° 

“ Good-bye!” 

And off I went down the long road 
that led to the Lights.... But 
Lyn was soon to follow; she and 
Aunt Janey with a letter to Kaslovna 
... And I knew that, for good or 
evil, I had released one drudge to the 
great adventure of life... . She 
would somehow be a dancer, obscure, 
perhaps, never rising to fame... . 
But do the people of the Sunbeams 
care whether they are famous or not ? 
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‘'Never mind why!” laughed Mr. Williams, with an odd sort of 


a look, 


“But take this pistol of mine and stick to it! 


And if 


there’s a mess, and If you see us fellows bowled over for keeps, 
pat the muzzle in your mouth and pull the trigger. 


It will be the 


best and pleasantest thing to do! You understand?” 
The girl paled for an Instant and looked the tall American fairly 
in the face. Then she held out her hand and took the revolver. 


“1 anderstand,’’ she said. 


aR RS. DAW  shud- 
WW §=6dered when Miss 
Beetleton an- 
nounced her in- 
tention of 

“ doing ” the 

coast ports in the 


Kai Pak. It was 
tempting fate to go afloat in such a 
gimerack little steamer. Further- 
more—what was infinitely worse 
from the chaperon’s point of view— 
it was baiting Mrs. Grundy. 

Happily, however, just as the 
vessel was leaving Shanghai, the 
proprieties stepped on board in the 
persons of the reverend Messrs. 
Williams and Alexander. 

‘These two clergymen, it had to be 
admitted, were only American mis- 
sionaties, and therefore, very natu- 
tally, failed to inspire Mrs. Daw with 
the same sense of moral security and 
decorum that she would have en- 
joyed in the sunshine of a real 
English Bishop’s smile. 

But, as Miss Beetleton somewhat 
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profanely put it: ‘Any port in 
a storm”; and these two alien 
preachers were better than nothing 
at all in such a desolation of heathen- 
dom as the Kai Pak. 

Next day an unfortunate Eurasian 
passenger doubled up under some 
sudden ailment that was beyond the 
pale of Captain Flannigan’s simple 
surgery. The dead man’s dash of 
Caucasian blood entitled him to 
Christian burial, and the etiquette of 
the coast demanded that the skipper 
should yield his place as celebrant to 
any clerical passenger who might 
undertake the job. Mr. Alexander— 
the older-looking of the two mis- 
sionaries—had deferred in favour of 
his colleague, Mr. Williams. Thus 
it came about that the two ladies 
witnessed the latter conducting that 
most impressive, if least pretentious, 
of all religious ceremonies, a funeral 
at sea. 

The service was held on the upper 
deck, and the only persons present 
—not counting the half-dozen 
Chinese sailors who balanced athwart 
the taffrail the plank that held the 
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flag-shrouded body—were the two 
ladies themselves, the captain, the 
chief engineer, and the Rev. Mr. 
Alexander. 

It was the hour before sunset, and 
the air was soft and cool. 

The pronounced Western twang 
which occasionally characterised the 
conversation of the missioner seemed 
to eliminate itself from his prayers, 
and he gave the words of the beauti- 
ful service in a voice of rare quality : 

“We commit his body to the 
deep, to be turned into corruption, 
looking for the resurrection of the 
body when the Sea shall give up her 
dead.” 

As the words were spoken by the 
clergyman, the captain raised an 
eyelid in signal to the Chinese boat- 
swain. The pigtailed sailormen 
tilted up the plank, and the body of 
the nameless Eurasian glided gently 
into the blue water. 

Again the quiet voice of the 
missioner was carried vibrantly 
along the deck in the message of 
consolation and hope : 

“ Write, From henceforth blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord : 
even so saith the Spirit; for they 
rest from their labours.” 

Mrs. Daw felt as if something were 
catching at her throat. Miss Beetle- 
ton, unashamed, held to her brim- 
ming eyes a filmy wisp of a handker- 
chief. The Chinese sailormen, with 
beady eyes gazing at vacancy, stood 
mute, stolid, profoundly impassive, 
and wholly regardless of the dead 
they had cast into the sea. 

“Our Father, which art in 
Heaven ” 

The Christians took up the prayer. 
The Confucians continued to gaze 
at nothingness, sublime in their 
apathy. 

Miss Beetleton’s quick ear alone 
noted that the red-faced Irish skipper 
and the olive-tinted pseudo-Portu- 
guese engineer both said ‘' who art 
in Heaven,” instead of " which.” 
She half thought that a similar 


betrayal of the Roman form escaped 
from the lips of the Rev. Mr. Alex- 
ander. For an instant it puzzled her. 
‘Then she realised that the missioner 
was probably a convert to his present 
faith. Anyhow, she felt herself 
admiring the spiritual freemasonry of 
the sea which prompts men of alien 
creeds to pray to the same God in 
nearly the same words, and fervently, 
all together. 

Miss Beetleton was young and rich 
and impressionable. She paid Mrs. 
Daw to chaperon her. She gener- 
ally had her own way. Incidentally 
she was beautiful—beautiful with 
that calm, impassive beauty of the 
English aristocrat, than which 
nothing in all the world is more 
deceiving or more useful for masking 
the depths of love, passion, courage, 
faith and the capacity for utter self- 
abnegation, which it frequently con- 
ceals. Her strong and regular nose 
and chin were offset by the exquisite 
delicacy of her Cupid’s-bow lips and 
close-set shells of ears. Her pale 
brown hair, that glinted with gold 
by her neck and temples, was coiled 
in masses on her shapely head. Her 
complexion was pale but wholesome. 
Great grey eyes, that shone under 
well-marked brows, alone spoke of 
the eager joyousness of the soul 
within, its restless ambition for the 
sight of noble things, and its almost 
masculine hunger for high adventure. 

With the unconscious despotism of 
beauty that is high-born and blessed 
with boundless wealth, she com- 
mandecered the attentions of the Rev. 
Mr. Williams as soon after the service 
as was decent. It never entered her 
head that a man of his age or aspect 
could be otherwise than enchanted 
at having his services thus com- 
mandeered by one so attractive as 
herself. 

And in this assumption Miss 
Beetleton—or, to be more rigidly 
precise, the Honourable Bedalia 
Beetleton—was quite correct. 

Mr. Williams was a man of about 
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six-and-thirty, with the face and 
figure of an English guardsman. 
Indeed, he could easily have passed 
himself off as such a soldier had he 
seen fit to grow a moustache and 
wear a collar that buttoned in front. 

Singularly enough, however, he 
seemed more than a trifle diffident 
at realising that Miss Beetleton was 
trying to be kind to him; and 
occasionally he got out of his depth, 
and floundered nervously, when she 
sought to draw him out on the 
subject of his vocation and his 
missionary endeavours. 

She candidly liked the man, and, 
with tactful intuition, assumed that 
the best way to enlist his confidence 
was by getting him to talk about 
himself and his work. On both these 
subjects, however, she found the 
missionary sadly non - communica- 
tive. She also noticed that, while 
skilfully dodging her own efforts to 
win his confidence, he presently 
carried the war into the enemy’s 
country by drawing her out about 
herself. This was gratifying to her, 
in a way; but it piqued her to find 
a Yankee missionary—who was ob- 
viously chockful of the weirdest 
and most wonderful experiences, 
and who probably had suffered from 
some disappointment in a heart affair 
before devoting his life to the 
heathen—baffling her kindliest and 
most sympathetic endeavours to 
make him confide those live experi- 
ences and moribund disappointments 
in herself, 

He did baffle her, however, and 
he kept on baffling her, even after 
two days of strenuous endeavour— 
days during which the interests of 
the Honourable Bedalia in the 
reticent missioner grew and 
flourished, as such interests 
frequently do when nursed by the 
myriad intimacies of life on ship- 
board, and fostered by such relaxa- 
tions as the study of stars in a 
purple sky, or the sympathetic 
contemplation of those same stars 
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reflected in the shimmering softness 
of the tranquil sea, 

Miss Beetleton was not naturally 
of a pious disposition. She-was of 
the world, and worldly by training ; 
yet she felt irresistibly attracted by 
this calm-faced and obviously very 
human man of high intelligence and 
handsome aspect who had seen fit to 
abandon the allurements of home and 
civilisation for the service of some- 
thing greater than the mere world, in 
a country and among a people so 
utterly alien to his own. ‘The sense 
of it was stronger when she stood by 
his side, looking over the rail and 
watching those stars, while waiting 
for the moon to peep over the 
horizon. Womanlike she strove to 
bend the opportunity to her own 
desires and to lead the man into 
revealing himself, Sometimes women 
overstep their own ambitions and 
alarm themselves by such essays. 

They had been rather silent for 
some minutes, looking eastward. 

“I suppose it makes people better 
to see the stars,’ she ventured. 
“When I was a baby, I was told 
they were holes in the floor of 
Heaven that let the light of it shine 
through. Now, though I know that 
it was alt nonsense, I can’t help 
thinking that God put the stars in 
the sky to remind us that He is 
always watching over us. I suppose 
you could hardly keep on at your 
work, and still be hopeful, if you did 
not feel that He was always watching 
the good you tried to do?” 

Mr. Williams coughed. 

“JT don’t know about that,” said 
he abstractedly. “That is to 
say ” . 

A streak of silver tipped the edge 
of the horizon. 

“Took!” he exclaimed, enthu- 
siastically changing the trend of the 
conversation, ‘‘ there’s the moon! 
Will I tell Mrs. Daw? She seemed 
to think there was nothing to see in 
it when we told her. about it at 
dinner.” 
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Miss Beetleton felt like biting her 
lips, but she was well-trained and 
an absolute thoroughbred. 

“ My dear Mr. Williams,” said she, 
“you may call Mrs. Daw if you 
like; but if you were to put her 
nose on the moon she'd never see it 
the way it looks to me. I don’t 
think we want any assistance at all 
in the matter. You are my cavalier 
this evening. Mrs. Daw is talking 
soft nothings with your friend, 
Mr. Alexander, I have no doubt; 
and you must just stop and amuse 
me until I tell you to go away.” 

But Miss Beetleton got no nearer 
the Rev. Mr. Williams’s pious experi- 
ences and still more pious aspira- 
tions that evening than she did to 
the moon. 

Mrs. Daw, with the eager eye of 
a chaperon anxious to retain her 
pleasant billet, watched the omens 
and saw safety in the conspicuous 
diffidence of the American. For her 
own part, she found much to charm 
in the solid self-abstraction of Mr. 
Williams’s maturer colleague. The 
Rev. Mr. Alexander, conversely, 
hearkened to everything that Mrs. 
Daw chose to say, but he allowed 
himself to be dragged into no 
polemics of controversy on spititual 
issues of any kind. On the other 
hand, he concurred with the good 
lady on every point and in every 
hypothesis that she elected to put 
forward in respect of faiths, creeds, 
doctrines or dogmas of any kind. 

Three days passed. Ningpo and 
Santu were now both behind them. 
It was Thursday forenoon. The Kat 
Pak waddled down the Samsah Inlet 
through an ever-changing vista of 
beauty. 

Sedate pagodas looked down upon 
her from exquisitely-moulded pro- 
montories. High-pooped junks and 
brown-sailed fishing-boats glided, 
birdlike, on the wings of the balmy 
breeze, 

Mrs. Daw, seated bolt upright in 
her deck-chair, saw neither junks nor 


pagodas. Her soul was obsessed by 
a hopeless horror. That horror was 
mirrored in her eyes and almost 
palsied the voice in which she pleaded 
with the deferential chief officer to 
assure her that she was being 
deceived by her senses. 

Miss Beetleton, apparently igno- 
rant of the situation, lay on the 
deck-chair beside her chaperon. Mrs. 
Daw believed her to be asleep, and 
thanked Providence for thus shield- 
ing her from too sudden a realisation 
of the awful truth. 

As a matter of fact, Miss Beetleton, 
though she kept her eyes closed, was 
particularly wide awake, and was 
eagetly absorbing the conversation 


that was being carried on between 


‘her Companion and the mate. In- 
cidentally, she was helping them to 
overhear the disconcerting fragments 
of still another conversation that was 
borne to them from an adjacent 
cabin window. 

The expression of horror deepened 
on the face of Mrs. Daw as the 
disjointed phrases—some of them 
quite incomprehensible—were wafted 
to her keen old ears. 

“The sun’s not over the foreyard 
yet, Aleck, old socks!” 


That, undeniably, was the 
clear-cut voice of the Rev. Mr. 
Williams. 


“Oh, sugar, Bill!” in petulant 
protest, rumbled the deeper tones of 
the Rev. Mr. Alexander. ‘“‘ What 
the blue Alsatian glue-pots has the 
foreyard, or the backyard, or any 
other blamed yard, got to do with 
my hard-earned morning cocktail ? 
I’ve a mouth on me like a doormat 
and a head like a foot, and I don’t 
care a whoop in Jericho if the 
blinking sun stops under the fore- 
yard all day or goes to bed till 
to-morrow night! It’s me—and now 
—for my merry little morning cock- 
tail!” 

The mate glanced sympathetically 
at the chaperon, and duly noted the 
fresh shudder which shook her frame. 
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“ Mr. Mellor,” she gasped, “ I trust 
my ears deceive me!” 

*“T’m afraid they don’t, ma’am |” 
replied Mr. Mellor lugubriously, and 
with a sorrowful shake of his head. 
“They're going to splice the main- 
brace this blessed minute, are them 
two—having a tiddley, that is to 
say, ma’am—a little bit of wet, to 
buck ’em up like. It ain’t what you 
might call classy—even for an engi- 
neer, let alone a parson—to start 
mopping your grog before the sun is 
over the foreyard, as the saying goes. 
Not before eleven o'clock, anyways, 
ma’am, unless you're feeling sick.” 

“Ves, ma’am,’ he added, in 
Tesponse to Mrs. Daw’s further 
piteous glances of inquiry. ‘‘ Yes, 
ma’am; that’s the right clink. It’s 
Scotch-and-soda they’re having, for 
a dollar. It’s my belief that the pair 
of ’em is pure bogus—mock mis- 
sionaries, so to speak—what you 
might call a couple of spiritual 
wooden nutmegs. They're Yanks, 
you see, and come from the same 
place as the wooden nutmegs.” 

Mrs. Daw gave a gasp of agony 
and looked down at her seemingly 
unconscious protégee. 

“How can I ever tell her?” she 
murmured, 

At that instant Miss Beetleton 
opened her great grey eyes and 
smiled up, contentedly, at her 
chaperon. 

“What is it, aunty darling?” 
she asked in great concern, as she 
observed the expression of despair 
on the older woman's face. 

“ Will you be appalled, my dear,” 
began Mrs. Daw ; “‘ appalled—frozen 
—horrified—if I tell you ” 

“Well, here’s how, Bill,” floated 
tp the rotund accents of the Rev. 
Mr. Alexander. ‘ Here’s looking at 
you! Hanged if I don’t think this 
Scotch booze beats Kentucky Bour- 
bon when it comes to drowning the 
taste of Chinese bilge-water !”’ 

“ Here’s how, Aleck!” echoed the 
pleasant voice of Mr. Williams. 
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Mrs. Daw’s mouth became a mere 
line across her face. She was so long 
in the jaw that the line looked like 
an equator. Mr. Mellor briefly 
excused himself, and hurried off to 
the bridge where he belonged. Miss 
Beetleton gazed out wistfully at the 
panoramic beauties of the passage. 
For a couple of minutes blank silence 
reigned over the upper deck of the 
Kat Pak. 

Then again the voices of the 
deceivers were wafted from the cabin 
window. 

“What's that, Ah Fong? Glad 
we took you on without asking for 
any ‘chits’! Why, sonny, we took 
you because you were the only boy 
in the whole outfit that was sport 
enough to own up to being a thief ! 
Eh? What's that ? You belong one 
time pirate ? Good egg! You're the 
first regular pirate I ever met, 
so Eh? Great Smoke! Say, 
Aleck, shut to that window, please, 
even if it will roast us. This child of 
the angels here has something he 
wants to get off his chest, and he 
don’t want anybody to get wise to it 
that he is telling us. Shut the window 
so the news won't leak out.”’ 

iad Clup ! ” 

The window was shut to. 

Deep silence reigned on the upper 
deck of the coaster. The Kai Pak 
chuggled along steadily with her 
nose to the Straits of Formosa. 

Half-an-hour later Messrs. Wil- 
liams and Alexander emerged from 
the companion-way looking far more 
serious and respectable than it 
seemed at all right and proper that 
a couple of persons who had just 
been swilling whisky-sodas or cock~- 
tails should ever be able to do. 

Mrs. Daw shuddered again as they 
approached, and _ ostentatiously 
glared at her book as they passed 
her. The civilly-spoken salutation 
of the two reverend gentlemen she 
frigidly ignored. 

Miss Beetleton favoured them with 
a more or less courteous little nod of 
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acknowledgment ; but there was no 
encouraging smile behind it. 

They passed up the deck and 
around the chart-house, then down 
on the port-side. 

Mrs. Daw said nothing to Miss 
Beetleton. Miss Beetleton said 
nothing to Mrs. Daw. 

As the two reverend gentlemen 
rounded the chart-room, the elder 
and larger of the two spoke. 

“Looks as if the ladies had 
got on to something, Bill,” he 
ventured. 

“Something has certainly hap- 
pened, Aleck,’’ agreed the Rev. Mr. 
Williams. ‘“ But we can’t help that. 
Anyhow,” he continued decisively, 
“Tm not going to see any of 
Ah Fong’s old-time pals laying a 
hand on that little Beetleton girl 
without my giving her a hint about 
taking care of herself!” 

The Rev. Mr. Alexander pursed 
his lips as though in a soft prolonged 
whistle. 

“ Certainly not, Bill,” said he. “If 
Ah Fong is right, and his pals get in 
and give us a wipe in the eye before 
we can do anything, it will be a trifle 
awkward for them two bits of skirt. 
But what are we going to do about 
it?” 

“Wipe the other beggars’ eye 
first!" replied Mr. Williams 
promptly. “ Wipe it bang out! says 
you. And, if we can’t do that— 
well, Aleck, it’s a stumping hard 
case. You and I can take our 
medicine any day, and not grouse 
about it; but when it comes to that 
little Beetleton girl getting it in the 
neck, it’s up to us to do some hard 
thinking.” 

Ah Fong was the Rev. Mr, 
Williams’s “boy.”’ ‘That is to say, 
he was his body servant. He was the 
most blackguardly-looking creature 
on the Kat Pak, bar none, and that 
is saying a lot. When Mr. Williams 
had been engaging a “boy” at 
Shanghai, Ah Fong was the only 
applicant who admitted having been 


Pak” 


in jail. Mr, Williams thereupon 
engaged him on the spot, 

Now, the man had rewarded his 
master’s simple faith with a useful 
piece of information that he never 
could have acquired save for the 
wild depravities of his youth: he 
had recognised among the pussengers 
that haa come on board the steamer 
—some at Ningpo and some at 
Santu—eighteen pirates of the good 
old-fashioned kind, whose two 
leaders he had well known when he 
was in the piracy business himself, 
and before the smallpox had spoiled 
his beauty and unsuited him for the 
rigours of a sea-robber’s life. These 
worthies had come on board and 
paid their fares like ordinary pas- 
sengers, and apparently were nothing 
more or less than coolies and trades- 
men. All of them, however, had arms 
in their baggage bundles, and it was 
their intention to make a sudden 
dask and overpower the officers, 
crew, and passengers that after- 
noon during the run down to 
Foochow. 

Their programme was simple 
enough: they would murder the 
white officers and passengers, rob 
the rest, and transfer the silk, tea, 
and treasure out of the Kaz Pak to 
a lorcha that they would overtake at 
about four o’clock. 

Ah Fong was not quite sure what 
they intended to do in respect of the 
lady passengers. The younger one 
of the two, he admitted, should 
be worth good money if properly 
handled; but the risk of selling 
white women was so excessive now- 
adays that he fancied the pirates 
would act prudently in regard to her, 
and simply snick off her head. 

“ We've got to warn the skipper,” 
said Mr. Alexander. 

“ Yes,” agreed Mr. Williams, “ but 
we'd better wait till he comes down 
off the bridge. He has trouble enough 
dodging the islands and things in 
these waters. After tiffin will be soon 
enough.” 
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‘Tiffin was a poisonous meal that 
day. 

Captain Flannigan and the mate 
remained on the bridge. Mrs. Daw 
and Miss Beetleton sat on their own 
side of the table, silent as oysters. 
Mrs. Daw relieved the monotony of 
a gloomy meal by glowering at the 
Rev. Mr. Alexander as though he 
were some peculiarly loathsome 
monster. 

Miss Beetleton was not so pointed 
in the evidence of her disapproval ; 
put the two Americans felt the 
atmosphere in her vicinity to be 
distinctly uncongenial.. 

The ladies retired to the deck 
before the missioners had concluded 
their meal; whereupon Mr. Alex- 
ander complained to his companion. 

“It’s hard lines enough having to 
chew in an oven like this,” said he, 
“ without daring to wash down your 
‘chow’ with a decent drink, like a 
white man, But when, on top of it 
all, there’s a peach, like Mother Daw, 
pushing the frozen face at you 
between courses, the contrast gets 
too rich for my simple Californian 
blood 1” 

“Sure!’’ agreed Mr. Williams, 
with hearty sympathy, as he stood 
up from the table. “‘ I guess we had 
better get along to the cabin and 
wash away the taste of it as best we 
can. 

In Mr. Williams’s cabin Ah Fong 
was waiting for them, placid as a 
gargoyle—the hideously permanent 
caricature of a _ smile sitting 
grotesquely on his pock-marked face. 
His black slits of eyes glinted 
diagonally—unfocusable—across the 
remnants of his nose. A tray with 
a syphon of soda-water and glasses 
was in his hand. He stood silent and 
inscrutable as a Sphinx. 

Mr. Alexander poured out two stiff 
jorams of whisky-and-soda, Then 
the Chinaman spoke. 

“Maybe mastah have got small 
gun!” said he. “ If so, more better 
he makee carry! Maybe mastah 
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likee look see him one piecee topside 
pirate !—I makee show you. I makee 
show mastah numbah one pilate ; 
numbah two, numbah tlee topside 
pilate!” 

He paused while the Rev. Mr. 
Williams took a long pull at his 
drink, 

“I think, maybe,” he resumed 
sententiously, as the American set 
down the tumbler, ‘‘ I think, maybe, 
more better mastah makee one time 


shoot — altogether —tlee  piecee 
pilate.”” 
“There’s solid sense in what 


Ah Fong is telling us, Aleck,” 
nodded the Rev. Mr. Williams, as 
the ‘‘boy’’ ended his discourse. 
“His idea is to show us the three 
boss pirates, and let us pot ‘em on 
sight, before they have time to begin 
potting us. In my humble opinion 
it’s a radically sound and Icng- 
headed idea on the part of our 
Celestial friend.” 

“It’s a daisy!’ concurred the 
Rev. Mr. Alexander. ‘‘ And the only 
flaw I can see in it is that if the 
skipper catches us potting his pas- 
sengers without telling him why cr 
wherefore, or saying as much as ‘ By 
your leave,’ he may take it as unkind 
and unusual on the part of gents in 
Holy Orders, like you and me, and 
cut up rough about it.” 

‘“There’s something in that, too, 
Aleck,” agreed Mr. Williams. 
“Wherefore I'd better go give him 
the tip about it at once. And, while 
I am spreading the news, I guess I’ll 
tell the ladies to shift their chairs up 
a trifle nearer the bridge, so as to be 
out of the way of the brickbats if 
there’s anything of a shindy.” 

The missionary opened his travel- 
ling-bag as he spoke and took out 
a handy little pocket-revolver, which 
he Jaid on the bunk. Then he fos- 
sicked about among the lower 
recesses of the bag, and presently 
exhumed a long-barrelled Colt forty- 
four—a weapon that would bore 
holes through the side of the ship at 
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thirty paces. Then he opened two 
boxes of cartridges and loaded each 
weapon. 

“ Better get out your guns, too, 
Aleck,” said he. “I'll be back here 
in five minutes, and then Ah Fong 
will take us out for a promenade, 
and introduce us to his distinguished 
friends on the main-deck.” 

The Rev. Mr. Williams, having 
started on his mission, walked up to 
where Mrs. Daw was seated with 
Miss Beetleton. 

‘Excuse me, Mrs. Daw,” said he, 
“but I think if you allow me to 
move your chairs for you, Miss 
Beetleton and yourself will be better 
off a little further forward near the 
bridge. I am afraid that some of the 
coolie passengers down aft may be 
making trouble; and, if so, you'll be 
more comfortable at the other end 
of the ship.” 

‘Sir,’ snorted Mrs. Daw, “I 
should prefer advice of that kind 
from a responsible officer of this 
vessel, and not from a mock ” 

She pulled herself wp with a cough. 
What if this Mr. Williams were not 
a mock missionary at all, but a real 
one, with a moral taint that induced 
backsliding and a sinful thirst ? The 
taunt was too risky to be spoken 
aloud to his face. Therefore, she 
never finished the sentence. 

Mr. Williams turned from her at 
once and addressed her companion. 

‘* Miss Beetleton,’’ said he, “ I am 
very much in earnest about this 
advice. Allow me, please, to move 
your chair up to the chart-house. I 
am going to tell the captain that 
there may be danger. Do you mind 
standing up? Thank you.” 

Miss Beetleton stood up. 

“T think, aunty,” said she, “ you 
had better accept Mr. Williams's 
kind advice and come up nearer the 
bridge.” 

Mrs. Daw closed her lips and sat 
immovable. 

“Come with me,” said Mr. Wil- 
liams to the girl, ‘ There’s no time 


to waste. We'll fetch your aunt pre- 
sently.” 

For some reason that she could 
not well explain Miss Beetleton 
smiled as she nodded her assent, and 
followed the missionary as ke carried 
her chair and cushions along the 
deck. 

“ Have you a pistol of any kind ? ”’ 
he asked her quite casually as he 
arranged the chair almost directly 
under the bridge. 

“No,” said she in frank astonisb- 
ment. “ Why?” 

“ Never mind why!” laughed Mr. 
Williams, with an odd sort of a look 
that had concern as well as kindness 
in it. ‘ But take this one of mine 
and stick to it!. Don’t part with it 
for a jiffy till I tell you it’s all right. 
And if there’s a mess, and you see us 
fellows bowled over for keeps, put 
the muzzle in your mouth and pull 
the trigger. It will be the best and 
pleasantest thing to do! You under- 
stand ?” 

The girl paled for an instant and 
looked the tall American fairly in 
the face. Then she held out her hand 
and took the revolver. 

“T understand,” said she, ‘‘ and I 
am more obliged to you than I can 
say. J suppose you have a pistol 
for yourself, too?” 

“Qh, yes!” said Mr, Williams 
teassuringly. ‘I’ve got two bigger 
ones than that.” 

“ Oh!” said Miss Beetleton, with 
just the tiniest little gulp of disap- 
pointment. For, though there could 
be no mistaking the kindly spirit of 
Mr. Williams’s proffered assistance, 
nevertheless, the intensely practical 
form it assumed, its grimly soldier- 
like ferocity, and the fact that the 
man himself was confessedly travel- 
ling with a small arsenal, precluded 
her believing any longer that his sole 
vocation was the propagation of the 
gospel in foreign parts. 

While she was revolving these 
matters in her mind—a prey to con- 
flicting emotions—the Rev. Mr. 
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Williams sprang up the ladder to the 
bridge. 

“Could I speak to you for one 
moment, please, sir?’’ said he to 
the watchful skipper. ‘‘I would not 
trouble you in these waters if the 
matter were not one of urgent 
concern to your ship.” 

“You'll excuse me for a little 
while, Mr. Williams,” replied the 
captain, courteously but decisively. 
“ This is a ticklish bit of navigation, 
and I can’t leave my bridge.” 

“May I come up and whisper some- 
thing to you, then, sir? ”’ persisted 
the missionary. ‘It is of really 
grave importance |” 

“Certainly, Mr. Williams—cer- 
tainly,” said Captain Flannigan. 
He was rather astonished and quite 
pleased withal that so headstrong 
a sky-pilot should have sea-sense 
enough not to put a foot upon the 
bridge without the master’s invita- 
tion. 

The Rev. Mr. Williams stepped 
up and coughed with a certain 
amount of pious affectation. The 
ladies might think what they liked. 
So might everybody else. But, even 
when face to face with a dire emer- 
gency, the missionary could not 
afford to forget his “‘ cloth,”’ and the 
respect due to it. 

“T regret to say, Captain Flanni- 
gan,” he whispered in tones too low 
to be overheard by the mate or the 
quartermaster at the wheel, “I 
Tegret to say that your ship is in 
immediate peril from pirates; My 
‘boy’ recognises eighteen of them 
on board ; and he tells me that they 
intend to murder us all this very 
afternoon, and loot the ship as soon 
as we reach a lorcha that is lying in 
wait somewhere between here and 
Foochow. They are all armed to the 
teeth, and——” 

“‘Great God, man!” broke in 
Captain Flannigan, now all atten- 
tion. “Do you realise what you 
say ? Have you any idea how your 
‘boy ’ comes to know these people ? 
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Are you sure he’s not pulling your 
leg?” 

“T don’t think he is,’’ replied the 
missionary. ‘‘I have no reason to 
believe he would deceive me. What 
good would it do him? He is him- 
self a brand snatched from the 
burning—an ex-pirate, by his own 
confession, and as full of devilment 
as an egg is of meat.” 

“A tasty follower. for a man of 
God 1” muttered Captain Flannigan 
solo voce. 

At the same time he knew that 
the warning was not one to scoff at. 
It meant throats cut all round, if it 
was true. He looked the missionary 
up and down, and marvelled in his 
soul how it was that so splendid a 
six-footer should have picked up 
such a calling. He thought in 
the same way of the Rev. Mr. 
Alexander, who was even more 
powerfully built than the Rev. 
Williams, and fully three inches 
taller. 

“Do you know what your story 
means if it’s true, Mr. Williams?” 
asked the captain, ‘‘ They'll cut 
every damned throat on the Kat Pak 
before sundown—your own and your 
‘boy’s’ included—if we don’t 
manage to knock ‘em out! May I 
ask can either of you gentlemen 
handle a gun, if it comes to a stand- 
up?” 

The Rev. Mr. Williams did not 
blench so pale as Captain Flaunigan 
expected. He raised his hand to his 
lips as he cleared his throat with a 
little self-deprecatory ‘‘ Ahem !”’ 

“T don’t quite know what to say 
about a stand-up fight, captain,” 
he admitted, “‘ but self-defence is 
another matter-——’ 

He paused expectantly. 

“Ves,” agreed the captain help- 
fully. “ And——?” 

“ Well, captain,” explained Mr. 
Williams, ‘I was just going to ask 
your favour on that particular issue. 
I see very plainly that there are but 
four of us white men on the Kas Pak, 
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I also realise that in the two ladies 
who are our fellow-passengers we 
have all a sacred trust. That being 
so, I feel convinced we are entitled 
to take the most desperate measures 
for our mutual protection. What I 
wish to ask, then, is: Do you mind 
if my good brother Alexander and 
myself go through your ship with 
my ‘ boy ’—exercising our own dis- 
cretion, if I may use that term, if we 
see any chance of, er—persuading, 
or—er—overpowering, any of these 
miscreants or their ringleaders ? ” 

“My dear sir,’ exclaimed the 
skipper, delighted and astounded, 
“you may go through this hooker 
any way you please, and I don’t care 
what you do with any Chinese pas- 
Senger in the lot, provided you find 
him armed. Chuck him overboard, 
or stuff him in the stokehold. Play 
your own game and take my blessing 
on it. Ill be through this corkscrew 
of a channel in about twenty minutes, 
when I'll be able to lend youa hand 
myself.” 

“Mr. Mellor!” he called to the 
mate. ‘‘ Drop down into the chart- 
house and load up them rifles and 
tevolvers. Pass me up a couple of 
revolvers and take a couple yourself. 
If Mr. Williams cares to accept any- 
thing in that line, give him all he 
wants,” 

“‘ Ahem |” again coughed Mr. Wil- 
liams, with true clerical modesty. 
“T thank you very much, my dear 
sir; but I don’t think I’li mind, 
thank you. I might not understand 
‘your weapons, captain, you see,’ 
he explained apologetically, “and, 
moreover, I’m heeled myself— 
ahem! Well, that is to say, captain, 
I think we have two little pistols of 
our own among our baggage—er, 
ahem!” 

As the missionary hurried away 
the mate slithered down the ladder 
in quick obedience to the skipper’s 
behest. Five minutes later he was 
back again on the bridge with a 
choice assortment of small arms, 


including a couple of Winchester 
repeating rifles, 

For, in the varied philosophy of 
life on the China coast, such an 
adventure as now threatened the 
hardy navigators of the Kai Pak 
could not be counted among the 
accidents that are unforeseeable or 
unforeseen. 

“Tt's always as well to be pre- 
pared, Mr. Mellor,” said Captain 
Tlannigan, as he tucked a revolver 
into each pocket of his white duck 
jacket. ‘“ But I’m more than half 
hoping that our genial American 
sky-pilot has got hold of the wrong 
sow by the ear.” 

“The psalm-singing swabs!” 
growled Mr. Mellor viciously. Hope- 
lessly heartstricken, he loathed the 
good-looking Mr. Williams for every 
instant he had basked in the glorious 
sunshine of Miss Beetleton’s smile. 
“ The psalm-singing swabs !| They’ve 
spotted a couple of coolie-masters 
with a squad of Sinkehs for the 
Straits tin mines, and they think 
they’ve got hold of a ship-load of 
Black Flags that’s going to eat us 


“Snap!” “Snapl” “Snap!” 
“Snap!” . 
“Hell! What's that?” barked 


Captain Flannigan, as the staccaco 
echoes of four revolver shots rattled 
up from the main-deck aft. 

“Snap!” “Snap! came two 
more shots. 

“They've flattened the padres, 
Mellor,’ he added. ‘‘ Keep her in 
the fairway. Shoot the quarter- 
master if he winks. I’m off to do 
what’s best. If we can get Pereira 
and the bos’n and the old Number 
One fireman to help us, we may be 
able to make a stand and hold ’em 
off a bit. If not, we're blank well 
hashed.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” sang Mr. Mellor 
cheerily; and the skipper swung 
himself down the ladder with the 
agility of an ape. 

He landed almost on top of Mrs. 
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Daw, who, with Miss Beetleton, was 
kneeling on the deck, praying fer- 
vently, as some good women will do 
instead of screeching—when death 
menaces close by. 

“ Step inside here, please, ladies,” 
said Flannigan, as -he grabbed Mrs. 
Daw by the arm and jerked her into 
the chart-room. 

Miss Beetleton followed of her own 
accord. 

“ Can either of you ladies handle 
a gun?” asked the captain. 

“T can” replied Miss Beetleton 
promptly. “For a woman I’m a 
decent shot,” 

Flannigan smiled appreciatingly as 
he held out a Winchester. 

“Shoot anyone that tries to come 
in at you,” he bade her. ‘I don’t 
think anybody will try,” he added 
mendaciously. ‘ But you hear ‘em 
having 2 row back aft there, and it’s 
always better to be sure than sorry 
when Chinamen get on the spree. 
Don’t tall with any of ‘em; just 
shoot.” 

“‘T shall shoot,”’ nodded the girl ; 
“T’ve been ready for this for some 
time.” 

The captain noticed with fresh 
interest that she held a revolver. 

At that instant three more hurried 
shots rang through the ship, followed 
by the chorused yelpings of many 
angry Chimamen, 

There was no time for further talk 
or parley. Flannigan placed a rifle 
on the chart-table beside her, and 
took down one for himself. Then, as 
he turned to the door, he saw the 
towering bulk of the Rev. Mr. 
Alexander sprinting up the star- 
board deck with the speed of a 
stricken hare. 

“The cowardly skunk!” snorted 
Flannigan, as he raised his hand to 
strike back the giant missionary. 
“ Great Lord! Don’t he know that 
he'll get his damned throat cut with 
the best of us whether he fights or 
runs for it? Smiling Heaven! And 
that’s the breed they send preach- 
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ing love to the heathen in these 
China seas |)” 

The American saw the threatening 
attitude of the skipper, and pulled 
up sharp—obviously in bald con- 
fusion at the sight of the womenfolk 
and the girt with the revolver. 

Before the indignant mariner could 
jerk out a syllable expressive of his 
withering contempt the perspiring 
cleric forestalled him. 

“The blankety-blank bliankety, 
wall-eyed Chinks!” he blurted un- 
thinkingly, but with a command of 
invective that impressed with its 
fluent eloquence even the critical 
ear of Captain Flannigan. ‘I’ve 
copped their mnobs, cap!” he 
panted, in a brave endeavour to 
reduce the fervour of his rhetoric. 
“T’ve copped their two boss nobs, 
cap; though the blighters damn 
near busted me—the two top- 
notchers, I mean! An’ Bill’s shootin’ 
blue heli out of the rest of ’em! 
Now it’s up to you boys to come 
an’ help us, an’ we'll knock the whole 
boilin’ of ’em kite high—rip their 
lights out, lock, stock an’ barrel! 
Come on!” 

The Rev. Mr. Alexander deftly 
bent open the breech of a smoking 
Colt revolver as he spoke, and—with 
the dexterity of a professional presti- 
digitateur—clicked six fresh cart- 
tidges into the cylinder before the 
last of the ejected ones hit the deck. 

‘Excuse my excitement, ladies |" 
he begged apologeticalfy. Where- 
upon Captain Flannigan, with that 
rare presence of mind which is the 
birthright of your true British sailor, 
thrust a Winchester into the heated 
missioner’s empty left hand. 

“ You've received a useful spiritual 


training, I see, sir,’ said he. “‘ Just 
lay hold of that!” : 
Mr. Alexander _ instinctively 


clutched the gun, and instantly 
bolted back down the deck again, 
the captain running beside him. 
“T’ve got the two boss jokers 
nicely choked, cap!” he panted. 
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“ They'll be ripe for hanging in an 
hour’s time, if their necks ain’t 
broke !”’ 

A couple of shots from behind the 
mate’s cabin punctuated his remarks. 

“Don’t be surprised at nothing 
my pard Bill may do, cap!” 
warned the missionary. ‘'He’s a 
lulu with the gun, is Bill—a reg’lar 
lulu 1” 

Looking across a couple of inter- 
vening chairs, the captain saw his 
chief engineer sitting on the deck 
with his back to the woodwork, 
clasping his left leg, and weeping. 

“Hold back a shake, cap,” again 
warned Mr. Alexander, “‘ or Bill may 
pot you by mistake. The beggars 
shot your friend Pereira, the first 
crack out of the box,” he continued. 
‘And they’ve four of their outfit 
down in the stokehold now, bossing 
the firemen and the greasers. They 
don’t yet know that we’ve knocked 
daylight into half their pals on deck.” 
He advanced a couple of paces, 

“It’s us, Bill,”’ he called. 

“Come on, Aleck. All’s clear!” 
answered the Rev. Mr. Williams 
without turning round. 

Standing between the rail and the 
deck structure, the younger Ameri- 
can waited, alert and vigilant, a 
smoking revolver poised, ready to 
shoot, in each hand. 

Behind him, the industrious Ah 
Fong was carefully lashing to one of 
the long teak deck benches the 
senseless form of a Chinaman who 
was nearly as big as Mr. Williams. 
Beside him, on the bare deck itself, 
lay another Celestial—a squat-built 
man, with ear-rings and very long 
arms, 
breathing. 

Ah Fong looked up from his job 
and respectfully saluted the skipper. 

“This man belong name Cheng 
Foo,” said he, pointing to the 
immediate object of his attentions. 
“Maybe captin savvy Cheng Foo ? 
Him belong topside pilate. Him 
belong Tso Seng,” added the servitor, 


purple-faced and scarcely - 


indicating with his toe the squat- 
built sufferer on the deck. “ Him 
belong velly big pilate too, but 
maybe no so much topside alla samee 
Cheng Foo!” 

He grinned as affably as his unfor- 
tunate features would permit. 

Captain Flannigan could not recall 
the name of Tso Seng; but con- 
cerning the evil fame of Cheng Foo 
he had heard plenty. The man was 
quite the king pirate of the coast 
from Ningpo to Swatow, and there 
was a reward of ten thousand taels 
on his head. 

“Snip!” 

From somewhere out of sight a 
bullet whisked through the bulkhead 
of the cook’s galley and chipped into 
the mahogany of the mate’s cabin, 
about a foot to the right of Mr. 
Williams’s head. 

“Snap!” cracked Mr. Williams's 
revolver in quick reply. 

A new and larger hole appeared in 
the galley bulkhead half a foot to the 
tight of, and lower than, the shot 
that had just been fired at the 
missionary from behind it. 

A screech came from the unseen 
place back of the new hole. 

The Rev. Mr. Wiliiams looked 
round, and smiled complacently. 


“That’s ten, cap,” said he, 
“ counting the two that Aleck shang- 
haied as a start-off—the two 


strangled gents that Ah Fong is 
attending to.. There are only eight 
left now. If you call your crew and 
the other passengers on deck, the 
eight will probably come to hecl— 
especially if they see that mess below 
there.” 

He pointed down to the main deck 
as he spoke. 

Captain Flannigan looked over the 
rail, and saw that the usually 
crowded waist of the Kai Pak was 
practically deserted. The bustling 
and chaffering groups of natives, 
eating, smoking, singing, and 
gambling, had utterly vanished. 
The only creatures to be seen were 
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half a dozen weary-looking men who 
lay crumpled up casually in little 
pools of blood—some of them 
squirming in occasional spasms, the 
others abnormally still, in the 
ludicrous attitudes of sudden death. 

“Ti you think it better,” sug- 
gested Mr, Williams, as the skipper 
looked up again from his contem- 
piation of the main-deck, ‘I can 
wait here and pick ‘em all off for 
you by degrees; or Aleck will go 
and bash all their heads in, if you 
like.” 

The Rev. Mr. Alexander, who had 
been helping Ah Fong to truss the 
smaller pirate, stood up again and 
gripped Flannigan affectionately by 
the arm. 


“That’s sure pop, cap,” said he. 


“You just pass the word, and we'll 
go bash their nuts in. But we've 
got to do something with them 
quick, anyhow, and hit while we've 
got the lights scared out of ’em. 
By-and-by we'll be running into 
their blessed lorcha and all their pals, 
and then they'll begin to pick up 
heart again unless they're all dead 
or trussed properly.” 

Captain Flannigan took another 
peep at the shambles that was quietly 
developing itself in the waist of the 
Kai Pak. Not a member of the crew 
was in sight. 

“I fancy, gentlemen,” said he, 
“that we had better go fish out the 
other pirates. If they get shot, it’s 
their own look-out. I'll say thank 
you to you both for this little job of 
work as soon as I get time. As it 
is, I hope you'll forgive a plain sailor- 
man if he made any errors in sizing 
you up ptoperly. ‘You're a pair of 
topside bricks! Come along !”’ 

He threw back the hinged rail over 
the gangway ladder, and passed 
down to the lower deck. 

“T guess this puts the kybosh on 
our starched collars, Bill,” whispered 
the Rev. Mr. Alexander in his com- 
rade’s ear as he followed the skipper 
down the ladder, 
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The Rev. Mr. Williams wiped the 
perspiration from his brow with a 
powder-blackened hand thatsmudged 
the whole of his face. 

“T don’t know, Aleck,” he sighed. 
“T’d sooner not queer the pitch all 
the way through with that little 
Beetleton girl, if I could help it. 
She’s all wool and a yard wide, and 
I’d sooner she’d keep on liking me a 
bit, and thinking we were half-way 
respectable, until we quit this hooker 
at any rate. Be a sport, old man, 
and don’t let the starch get wilted 
out of you just yet!” 

“OK, Bill!” agreed the Rev. 
Mr. Alexander, with something of 
the air of 2 martyr. “T’ll try keep 
my halo nice and bright, for your 
sake ; but, mark it well, that my 
first act of thanksgiving when we've 
given these pigtailed Chinks the 
knock will be drawn from the neck 
of the coldest beer-bottle on this ship. 
Hymns of praise, services of song, 
and caterer, to follow with the 
baggage waggons at the rear.” 

‘The three men stalked through the 
blood welter on the open deck and 
through the gangway to the cook’s 
galley, whence Captain Flannigan 
dragged a long-limbed Chinaman 
with a gaping hole in his chest. The 
man was still alive, but senseless, and 
ghastly in his pallor. 

“He's pipped!” said the Rev. 
Mr, Alexander. “Hey, what's 
this ?”’ 

There was a flash and a bang in 
the semi-darkness, and a couple of 
splendid half-naked fellows sprang 
up and hurled themselves at the 
white men. 

Captain Flannigan swore a pro- 
found oath, as he let the revolver 
drop from his right hand and struck 
out at his oncoming assailant with 
his left. 

Mr. Williams then caught the 
skipper as he reeled backwards. 
Simultaneously the Rev. Mr, Alexan- 
der seized the wrist of the man who 
had fired the shot and knocked the 
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weapon from his grip. As he did so 
he hit the fellow in the face with the 
butt of it. He fell like a stricken ox. 

The missionary then grabbed at 
the second Chinaman. 

Swift as light the man whipped out 
a knife and struck backwards. The 
blade cut through the Rev. Mr. 
Alexander's coat as if it had trans- 
fixed him. But though the. blood 
crimsoned the giant American's 
ducks, his activity was not for one 
instant-arrested. He clutched at the 
pirate from behind and closed with 
him—his own right gripping the 
wrist of the hand that held the knife, 
his left encircling the man’s neck. 

As he pulled the pirate backwards 
and downwards he noted for the 
first time the red blood that was 
pouring down his side and saturating 
his white clothes. 

‘“Skivered! Great Scot!” he 
grunted. ‘‘ Damned if the beggar 
hasn’t skivered me.” 

“That’s cooked your goose, my 
pigtailed friend,’ he added; and 
he shook his captive as a terrier 
shakes a rat. ‘‘ That’s cooked your 
balmy goose for you!” 

He wrenched the man around like 
a top, flung him backwards across 
the high sill of the galley door, and 
cracked his neck across it with one 
jerk. 

Then he picked up the fallen 
revolvers, squeezed his hand to his 
side to stop some of the bleeding, 
and sprang out after his partner and 
the skipper. 

Captain Flannigan, shot in the 
Tight shoulder, was quite cross. 

“We must keep at ’em till we've 
downed the whole blinking lot!” 
he was pluckily assuring Mr. Wil- 
liams. “I can’t shoot with my left, 
but I can damn well hit with it! 
What-ho! Here’s the bos’n.” 

A hard-bitten Chinaman came 
staggering up the alley-way. Behind 
him were two other rather badly 
battered members of the crew, and 
behind them again crawled the cook. 


Pak” 


“ Take my pistol, bos’n !” ordered 
the skipper. “Then run to the 
chart-house and bring down all the 
handcuffs you can get. We'll put 
irons on a few of ’em!” 

“There are now only six of the 
blighters left,” said Mr. Williams 
statistically. “ Four of those are in 
the stokehold. I guess the gamey 
boys are all more or less hurt.” 

“Hurry up with your round-up, 

Bill!” interposed the Rev, Mr. 
Alexander. ‘ Sorry I won't be able 
to chip in for a minute or two; but 
I guess I'll have to go and ask 
Ah Fong for a bit of sticking-plaster. 
This gent with a broken neck here 
was playing with a knife.” 
* $till holding his hand to his side, 
and bleeding like a stuck pig, the 
Rev. Mr. Alexander clambered up 
the ladder to the promenade deck, 
where the chief engineer still wept 
over the bullet in his leg, and 
Ah Fong listened impassively to the 
imprecations hurled at him by the 
now fully conscious Cheng Foo. 


About an hour later nine dead 
Chinamen lay stretched on the main 
deck of the Kat Pak—each straight- 
ened out under a cotton cloth, ship- 
shape and Bristol fashion. Three 
badly wounded comrades of the dead 
men suffered silently in the steerage. 
Six others—including the redoubt- 
able Cheng Foo and his lieutenant, 
Tso Seng—sat on the promenade 
deck, ironed to a couple of stout 
furnace bars, each heavy enough to 
sink the whole lot of them. 

In the distance ahead a lorcha of 
about a hundred tons lay, practi- 
cally becalmed, convenient to the 
course of the steamer, 

Captain Flannigan, his arm and 
shoulder in bandages, sat beside the 
Rev. Mr. Alexander, whose un- 
pleasant flesh-cut, carefully stitched 
and plastered by Ah Fong, now no 
longer discommoded him. The Rev. 
Mr. Williams was speaking. 

“Ten thousand taels is ten thou- 
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sand taels, I know very well, Captain 
Tlannigan,” said he, ‘but it also 
means an inquiry, and a prize court, 
and a trial for murder, and an ex- 
ploitation of witnesses, and the Lord 
knows what not besides. Now, I 
don’t mind telling you that myself 
and Mr, Alexander could find good 
use for any share of that ten thousand 
taels ; but it doesn’t suit our books 
to go to court about it.” 

“ Well, Mr. Williams,’’ said Cap- 
tain Flannigan, ‘this is my ship; 
but, in this case, whatever you care 
to suggest I'll try to do. You've 
saved all our lives for us; you've 


saved ship, cargo, and passengers. It 


is not for me to inquire about your 
private affairs or your court affairs. 
Tell me what I can do for you.” 

“Thank you, cap,” said Mr. 
Williams, “I am no policeman. I 
don’t care a pin whether Cheng Foo’s 
head is chopped off, or he dies in 
state surrounded by his friends and 
family. As far as I can gather it, 
we're nine to the good on heads—or 
corpses—by this day’s work already. 
The joke is strictly on our friends 
the pirates. It seems we're coming 
up with their pirate-ship presently, 
and Cheng Foo’s pals will want to 
come aboard here and carry off the 
swag. There’s no swag this trip, and 
we must make it clear to Cheng Foo’s 
friends that we'll stand no shen- 
nanigan. At the same time, captain, 
I would imagine that a pirate in a 
large way of business, like Cheng 
Foo, must, at his time of life, be 
quite wealthy. As like as not they 
have a fortune in loot and specie on 
board their blessed lorcha. It’s no 
harm asking ‘em about it, anyhow. 
Then, if they have any reasonable 
amount to spare in the way of 
ransom—say a hundred thousand 
dollars or so—why, then I'd be 
disposed to say, ‘Let bygones be 
bygones,’ and let ’em keep their 
heads on their shoulders. Just pay 
us the hundred thousand, and then 
trot along home,” 
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The pain of his wounded shoulder 
was forgotten in the great spasm of 
admiration and delight that filled 
the breast of Captain Flannigan. 

“T told you Bill was a lulu—a 
teg’lar lulu! ’’ whispered the deep 
voice of the Rev. Mr. Alexander at 
his ear. 

“ He’s a corker!” almost sobbed 
Captain I'lannigan in the fulness of 
his joy. 

The two lady passengers watched 
and prayed, and rejoiced exceedingly 
when they were assured that the 
boatload of armed villains that came 
alongside when the Kai Pak stopped 
her engines were really only envoys 
of peace. This assurance was con- 
firmed when the boat pulled back to 
the lorcha—an ugly craft, with a 
hull moulded on Western lines but 
rigged native fashion—and returned, 
after a long delay, with a number of 
precious-looking chests and pack- 
ages. They took away with them 
the three badly-wounded men. 

On the next trip they took off four 
of the men who had been ironed to 
the grate bars, And finally they came 
—with only two oarsmen in the 
boat—and meekly waited while 
Cheng Foo and Tso Seng, one at a 
time, slid down over the side by a 
rope. 

As Tso Seng let go the gong 
clanked in the engine-room, and the 
Kat Pak chug-chugged sedately on 
her passage down to Foochow. 

By the time Captain Flannigan 
had finished a rough-and-ready 
division of the solid treasure that 
the pirates had carried on board the 
Kat Pak as ransom for their 
comrades and chiefs, Ah Fong was 
a rich man—judged by Chinese ideals 
—while the skipper himself, the 
wounded chief engineer, Mr. Mellor, 
and even the boatswain, owned 
shares in the booty which repre- 
sented to each of them at least half 
a dozen years’ pay. 

At the close of the gratifying 
function the captain suggested that 
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one of the reverend gentlemen who 
had acquitted themselves so splen- 
didly—if in such unconventional 
riles—that afternoon might now 
choose to revert to a more congenial 
occupation and conduct a short 
service of thanksgiving on the 
promenade deck. 

“T guess, skipper,” replied Mr. 
Williams, flushing a trifle, ‘‘ we've 
put in enough collar work for this 
particular day, and we'll cut the 
cackle on the promenade deck if you 
think it will be all right.” 

After dinner the rounded moon 
rose up from the sea somewhere over 
near the shores of Formosa. 

It cast a glittering swath of silver 
from the edge of the mirroring calm 
to the rusty rail of the Kat Pak, 
where Miss Beetleton and the Rev. 
Mr. Williams were standing side by 
side. 

They were both very silent, gazing 
at the moon—through it and beyond 


it—at visions of ineffable loveliness - 


such as the moon itself never saw. 

Though Mr. Williams gazed as 
wistfully and saw as understandingly 
as did his companion, his eyes did 
not reflect the radiant happiness that 
lighted up those of the girl. On the 
other hand, while hers seemed to be 
dancing with sheer gladness, his 
were clouded with trouble. 

For Miss Beetleton was dreaming 
that she could open the gate that 
led to the Garden of All Gladness 
with one touch of her fairy hand; 
whereas Mr. Williams knew that he 
was only peering through a barred 
gate at a Paradise that was utterly 
impossible, 

“T am very much obliged to you 
for lending me that revolver to-day,” 
presently spoke the girl. “It is as 
for a gift that I must thank you, 
though; for, you know, I don’t 
think you ever expected to see it 
again——or me either,” 

Mr. Williams laughed a trifle 
nervously. 

“Tm glad it wasn’t that sort of a 


gift,” said he. ‘“ But, you know, if 
you'd like to keep it as a sort of a 
souvenir of to-day’s little splash, 
I’d be very glad indeed if you’d 
accept it. Do you think you would?” 

“Ves,” said she, ‘I am sure I 
would. It is an unorthodox sort of a 
present from a man of peace to a 
globe-trotting spinster, I know. But 
I'd be very glad to keep it, if I may. 
T liked the way you gave it to me,” 
she added thoughtfully, “and the 
reason why.” 

Mr. Williams stood up from the 
tail and straightened himself. 

“You don’t know how glad I am 
that you have told me that,” said 
he. “‘ It is the only thing in this day's 
work that I am really glad about. 
I am glad, too, that you told it to 
me of your own accord, and now. 
It could never have happened this 
way again. It could never have 
happened again, anyhow; because 
I am here to say good-bye to you. 
We'll be at Pagoda Anchorage before 
daybreak, and my friend and I will 
have left the ship before you are 
awake in the morning.” 

Miss Beetleton raised her hand 
to her breast with an instinctively 
feminine gesture. Nobody can go 
visibly pale by moonlight. 

“Teaving the ship!” she re- 
peated. “I had no idea you were 
leaving the ship. You told me you 
were coming on with us to Hong 
Kong !” 

“ That’s quite true, Miss Beetle- 
ton,” he admitted, “ but things have 
happened so that I cannot stay on 
board the Kai Pak any longer. 
Neither can my friend. You were 
quite right at tiffin time to-day, when 
you treated us as a couple of frauds. 
We cre frauds—frauds and adven- 
turers, But when a girl plays up to 
the game without a squeal, like you 
played when things went cronk this 
afternoon—— Well, then, you see, 
my friend and I cannot very well sail 
under false colours any longer; and, 
then, we don’t quite fancy that the 
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Kai Pak is the exact spot where we 
would like to shift our flags.” 

““Mock missionaries !—is that it?” 
suggested Miss Beetleton, with the 
least little ripple of laughter. 

“Yes, Miss Beetleton—mock mis- 
sionaries ; and worse than that. I 
said we were mere adventurers. We 
are adventurers of the wrong sort. 
Crooks, I guess you might call us. 
Anyhow, we're gamblers—profes- 
sional gamblers—and proper church- 
folk wouldn’t be seen in the same 
street with us.” 

“T see,” said Miss Beetleton. 

“We were only playing at being 
missionaries though,” continued the 
man apologetically. ‘We had no 
idea that we would run into luck, 
bull-headed, ‘on the Kai Pak. We 
were not masking as parsons so that 
we could skin people. We never did 
that. There is no Reverend Alexander. 
He’s Aleck Carrington, gambler, of 
San Francisco. I’m Bill Trench, 
gambler, of London, San Francisco, 
and New York.” 

Miss Beetleton nodded gravely. 

“I quite understand,” said she. 
“ But, Mr. Trench,” she continued, 
“you must realise that, whatever 
your calling in life may be, I can only 
remember you as a kind and fearless 
man who looked death calmly in the 
face—and made me look at it that 
way, too—and then fought bravely 
and well, and saved the lives of all 
of us here in this far corner of the 
China Sea. Being a woman, I can 
only think of you that way.” 

Mr. Trench gripped the rail hard. 

“T wish you'd get that sort of an 
idea out of your head, Miss Beetle- 
ton,” said he. ‘‘ We are not on that 
lay, Aleck and I. We’re not what 
you might call life-saving philan- 
thropists. We're just accustomed to 
finding ourselves in tight places, so 
we've got to be handy with our gun- 
play. After all, we stuck to the main 
chance, and cleared loot that was 
worth ten times the risk.” 

“ Loot ? ” repeated Miss Beetleton. 
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“Yes,” admitted the pseudo- 
missioner. “ We let those murderers 
loose for ransom. We cleared five 
thousand pounds apiece on it, did 
Aleck and I, still leaving five thou- 
sand for the skipper and the other 
fellows to divide. They paid us 
nearly one hundred and twenty 
thousand taels.” 

For the first time since they 
reached the deck Miss Beetleton 
looked squarely into the eyes of the 
American, 

“T am a very rich woman, Mr. 
Trench,” said she. ‘ Did it not occur 
to you that I would have given 
you or your friend fifteen thousand 
pounds for saving my life, if I 
thought it was money you wanted ?” 

She felt the blood rush to her face 
and the tears to her eyes. 

She saw Trench’s grip on the rail 
grow tighter. His knuckles seemed 
to bleach. She feared to betray her- 
self by raising her handkerchief. So 
one of the tears rolled down her face, 
and made what looked like a black 
mark where it splashed on the holy- 
stoned deck. 

“You know that never occurred 
to Carrington and me,” said he with 
quiet bitterness. ‘‘ You know that 
if you had offered me your fortune 
I’d have thrown it in your face.” 

Miss Beetleton’s hand touched 
the cuff of Mr. Trench’s white jacket. 

“I suppose I do know that now,” 
she faltered. “‘ Believe me, I am very 
sorry for speaking as I did.” 

Mr. Trench still steadily gripped 
the rail. 

“T think you do understand,” said 
he, looking away frem her searching 
eyes, “I think you understand me 
very well, and you know why I am 
leaving the ship as soon as we reach 
the anchorage at Foochow.” 

Miss Beetleton’s hand still rested 
on the sleeve of the adventurer’s 
jacket. 

“ Tf that is what you really mean,” 
said she, ‘I would rather you did 
not leave the ship at Pagoda Island.” 
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MCTING upon the 
ME 6suggestion of a 
brother phy- 
sician, Dr. Ross 
MacKenzie had 
hastily packed a 
camping outfit, 
supplied himself 
with fowling piece and ammunition, 
and gone as far from civilisation as 
he could conveniently get. His wife, 
being an ardent advocate of outdoor 
life, had accompanied him to the 
wilds of a limb of the Smokies 
known as Bays Mountain. The good 
doctor needed the recreation: they 
were his first days off duty in four 
years, 

It was in the afternoon of the 
fifth day that the storm came. The 
lightning flashed with its roaring 
thunder, and rain swept in sheets. 
The little white tent at the head of 
Black Rock Cove was in imminent 
danger of being blown away. It had 
been put up securely, however, and 
withstood the onslaught well. 

Then, just before the fall of night, 
the wind died as suddenly as it had 
been born, the rain ceased, and only 
the scent of the wet leaves remained 
to remind the campers of the violent 
fit the elements had so recently 
undergone. 

Within the tent the doctor, a tall 
man with a yellowish Vandyke 
beard, kindly eyes, and an air of 


**Eb Solomon, [ would have let the officers have you when you 
came to me, but I wanted to kill you myself! I would have shot 
you then; but I wanted to take all your Hfe—every bit of It! & 
didn't want to kill half a man; so I nursed you back to. health. 
{ made you love me that you might suffer more. 


No—don't move!” 


professionalism, looked strangely out 
of place, seated as he was on a soap- 
box and engaged in wiping out the 
barrels of his gun. His wife, a stately 
woman with a mother face and 
patient lips, as well looked out of 
place; even though she sat on a 
camp chair a foot above her husband. 

“The two men you were talking 
with to-day,’”’ said Mrs. MacKenzie, 
perhaps a bit tremulously, “‘ who 
were they?” 

“JT forget their names. They told 
me why this is called Bays Mountain,” 
said the doctor evasively. ‘‘ There 
was once a bay horse ran wild 
hereabouts. Interesting, isn’t it ?” 

“Don’t, Ross, please!’ the 
woman protested. “You were 
wrought up when you left those 
men—what was it about ?’’ 

MacKenzie put aside his gun and 
rose, crossing his arms over hus chest. 
“To woman,’’ and he smiled good 
humouredly, ‘there is nothing so 
annoying as unsatisfied curiosity, I 
presume. I didn’t mean that you 
should worry about it; but—well, 
there is a notorious mountain outlaw 
and moonshiner at large in the 
vicinity, Elsa. The men you named 
were officers on the hunt for him. 
His name is Eb Solomon. Want to 
move headquarters to-morrow ? ” 

A look of relief crossed the good 
woman's face. 


‘“‘No,” said she; ‘he wouldn’t 
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Darkness fell rapidly, wrapping 
the mountains in a misty shroud. 
With it came so deep a silence that 
the doctor and his wife kept up 
constant conversation to keep the 
earbells away. The silence of wet 
mountains is deeper than that of 
death. Now and then a shivering 
owl poured out its heart in a 
melancholy trill ; once for a moment 
they heard the dismal drone of a 
long-tongued hound far away ; but 
other than these sounds the hills 
were still—so very still ! 

An hour passed. Suddenly Mac- 
Kenzie sat erect on his low perch, 
bending an ear to catch a faint sound 
as of feet scuffling through damp 
leaves. The woman at his side 
clutched at her dress below her 
throat. Both heard the dragging 
approach of men who bore a heavy 
burden. They were coming nearer. 
MacKenzie went to the doorway, 
the lamp in his hand. 

“ Hello, Doctor !’’ It was one of 
the officers he had met the moming 
before that spoke. ‘‘ We've got a 
case for you here.” 

The physician threw the tentflap 
wide and admitted the men. On the 
narrow camp bed they put a slender 
figure dressed in furs from head to 
foot. The chief garment was a brown 
bearskin ; about her lower limbs and 
feet were leggings and moccasins of 
racoon hide; crowning her long, 
black, plaited hair was a cap made 
of grey squirrel skin. Her arms, 
browned by sun and wind, were 
uncovered, and were tightly locked 
about a large Bible whose pages had 
a forest leaf here and there between 
them. 

“We heard her groaning,” said 
one of the men, “and found her 
lying stretched out on the ground, 
face downwards, almost unconscious. 
We couldn’t get the book from her 
arms, nor could we get her to speak. 
It was some two miles from here. 
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I believe there’s a connection between 
this case and that of Eb Solomon. 
Let’s go, Frank.” 

And without another word they 
were gone into the darkness, 

MacKenzie motioned his wife to 
the lamp nearer. She did so, and its 
rays revealed a darkly beautiful face, 
though much tanned and worn. She 
was only tunconscious—MacKenzie 
quickly ascertained that fact by 
placing his fingers on the slim wrist. 
Then he put a flask to her motionless 
lips, and began to chafe the brown 
arms. 

“ Look here, Elsa!” he whispered 
lowly to Mrs. MacKenzie, “If we 
were anywhere else I'd call her a 
Mexican. She'll be around in a 
moment. I can’t find an injured 
spot, so far. She holds this book so 
tight that I can’t examine her chest 
as I Look!” 

The figure stirred, interrupting his 
examination. Slowly the eyes opened, 
but with a half vacant light; as 
slowly the lips pinkened and. opened 
too ; and in good English flavoured 
with a foreign accent she cried : 

“Luke! Luke! Where is he? 
Oh, where is Luke Addison ? ” 

Mrs. MaeKenzie smoothed back 
the hair from the troubled brow, and 
bent until her lips were near to the 
dark face. 

‘‘Don’t worry, dear,” 
with motherly solicitude ; 
be all right, I’m sure.’ 

“But where is Luke Addison 3 2” 
cried the fur-clad figure, writhing as 
if in some terrible anguish. 

“Oh, Maria Santisima, I did no 
wrong! Luke! Luke Addison!” 

Again did the doctor’s wife croon 
comforting words to the torn spirit 
that lay prostrate on her bed. 

“There, I wouldn't worry,” she 
admonished gently. ‘ Just tell me 
all about it, won't you, dear?” 

The doctor nodded his head 
affirmatively. 

“Tt will be good for her,’’ he 
whispered, ‘‘ Let her talk, if she is 
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she said 
“it will 


The Bungalow 


sufficiently strong—and I think sheis. 
Perhaps it will unburden her mind.” 

“Tell you,’ murmured the 
stricken woman, “ Yes, I will tell 
you! Why is it so dark? Ah, I 
remember—it was the blaze! It 
was not I: it was the vengeance of 
God. I will tell you all, Maria 
Santisima ; and if I did no wrong 
will you let me stay—will you take 
me to the bungalow and to Luke— 
my Luke Addison ? ”’ 

Mrs. MacKenzie looked question- 
ingly towards her silent husband. 
He nodded. 

“Yes,” said she, “I will take you 
to the bungalow.” 

“T am a Mexican—you know 
that,’”’ said the prostrate figure, still 
with the strange light in her dark 
eyes, ‘“ You know how I left my 
country when a child because of 
poverty, and went to Texas to 
work. It was there that I learned to 
speak in Luke's tongue. 

‘* To the ranch there came one day 
a young man. His face and shoulders 
were strong. He smiled always, 
because he was a happy man with 
an unburdened soul; and his laugh 
was like the clink of golden coins, 
This was Iuke Addison. He had 
come to Texas to make his fortune, 
I thought at the time. He had come 
from the mountains of the East. I 
was grown then. 

“ One day he rode his cowpony in 
too early in the evening. He did it 
because he wanted to see me and 
talk with me; for he had always 
liked me, The big, brown-bearded 
man who owned the ranch was angry 
and told him to go. As he started 
out on foot, his effects tied in a big 
handkerchief, I stood watching him 
with a strange feeling at my heart. 
When he was out of the fence that 
surrounded the house he turned and 
waved his hat to me. 

““Won’t you go with me?’ he 
asked ; then, as if ashamed of him- 
self, he blushed in his tan and turned 
away. 


“TI stood there on the long, 
narrow veranda watching his big 
shoulders swing as he walked. When 
a quarter of a mile away he looked 
back and waved his hat again to 
me. I went blind to everything but 
Luke Addison then. I hurried into 
the house and snatched up my broad 
hat and began to run after him. It 
took me an hour to catch up with 
him ; for he did not look back until 
he heard me coming. Then he 
stopped and put down his bundle. 
He came to meet me, with his strong 
arms stretched wide. 1 ran into 
them ; and I had not the breath to 
speak with, because I was so tired. 
He put my head on his shoulder and 
kissed me. I remember so well ! 

‘“* Delicia,’ he said in his big, 
drawling voice, ‘ Delicia, I am going 
back home, and I want you to go 
with me as my wife. I have never 
told you about everything. I left 
the mountains, back in Tennessee, 
because the revenue officers were 
after me. I have stayed away two 
years, and now I can go back. Will 
you go—knowing all ?’ 

“Tf you want me, I will go with 
you to the end of the world,’ I said 
to him. ‘Would your people like 
me?’ 

““* They'd have to,’ he answered. 
“I'd make them!’ And he laughed 
like the tinkle of golden coins. 

“* Then I will go with you,’ I told 
him ; and I was so glad that I could 
have him always! I knew he was 
the kind of man that would love my 
grey hairs as well as my dark ones. 
And he was strong too: I had seen 
him fight two men at the same time 
and whip them both. 

“ And then we walked on without 
speaking, because we could not talk 
with our hearts in our throats. And 
when we came to the little town 
the next morning we were married. 
After that we boarded a train and 
went to his mountains. I think 
some time I should like to go back 
there.” 
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The Mexican woman paused 
dreamily. Dr. MacKenzie put the 
brandy flask to her lips again. Then 
she resumed, speaking slowly and 
easily : 

“Luke had an enemy in the 
mountains. I call him Blackbeard. 
It should be Blackheart. This man 
gave it out almost before we 
arrived that Luke had married a 
half-nigger! Luke's own mother 
turned him out of doors; so did 
everyone else. I couldn’t help being 
dark: it was God that made me 
dark. We were outcasts. People fled 
from us. I was not sorry for myself ; 
but I was sorry for juke. I wanted 
him to send me away; but he 
wouldn't. 


“ So Luke and I lived in a cavern 


until we had built a house of logs to 
live in. It was built against a great 
oak tree—a great giant of a tree. I 
remember so well seeing Luke’s big 
arms swing the axe to notch the logs 
and split the boards that covered 
the little house. 

“For two years we were happy in 
our cabin. I was worried only 
because I knew Luke hunted the 
Blackbeard now and then to kill 
him, We had no children; and— 
Maria Santisima ! we wanted them 
so! Still, we were happy. There 
were no houses near to ours, and we 
didn’t miss the companionship of 
others as we should had we close 
neighbours who shunned us. Luke 
bought grain from people living in 
the lowlands, and in the little upstairs 
of our cabin he made it into whisky. 
This he took to the foot of the 
mountains, where he hid it; and 
someone always got it, but left 
money in its place. 

‘One day Luke took me on his 
knee as if I were a little child, as he 
often did, and said to me, ‘ Delicia, 
we can’t stand this here. We have 
three hundred dollars. Suppose I 
take it and go to town and buy for 
us one of those little, green, snoopish- 
looking houses—what you call them ? 


~ Delicia. 
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—yes, a bungalow. They are pretty, 
I can work for our living. 
People wouldn’t turn up their noses” 
at us there, Shall I?’ 

“I was glad when he told me 
this; for I thought it would be 
better. ‘ Yes,’ I told him, ‘ I should 
like to have one of those little houses. 
Just the least one would do for us: 
we have no children.’ 

“Then I saw poor Luke’s face 
grow sad and wistful—he talked 
more of children than anything else. 
Oh, he loved them! So Luke took 
the three hundred dollars and set 
out for the city on foot. It was two 
days’ travel. 

“Those were five of the longest days 
of my life. I imagined everything. 
Perhaps, I thought, something would 
happen to Luke ; perhaps the Black- 
beard would waylay him. Oh, I was 
lonely! I had no friend but Luke, 
and he was gone. 

“On the morning of the fifth day 
I awoke before any of the forest 
birds had opened their eyes. Luke 
was to come that evening. I was 
gladder than I can tell. At noon I 
began to watch for him to come along 
the path that wound up through the 
cove from the foothills. All the 
afternoon I sat in the cabin doorway, 
watching the bend at the hollow 
beech for him. I did not move except 
to put wood on the fire to keep the 
food warm. I knew he would be 
hungry. 

“The sun was lying down when 
I saw him ‘turn the curve in the path, 
there at the hollow beech, just below 
the blown-down oak. I cried for joy 
—I was so glad to see him again ! 
I ran down through the laurel to 
meet him. And long before I was 
near him I heard him singing. I 
shall never forget the song—TI shall 
sing it to him in the bungalow. 
When I first heard him I knew he 
had been near to his God, It was an 
old song that the mountain folk sing 
at their churches when they go. As 
the words arose like golden-winged 
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birds I stopped to listen. Luke’s 
drawling voice was ever beautiful to 
me ; now it was thrice beautiful.” 

The Mexican woman stopped 
suddenly. After a thoughtful moment 
she sang lowly, gently, sweetly : 

I saw a wayworn traveller, 

In tavtered garments clad, 
Go toiling up the highway ; 

It seemed that he was sad. 
His back was heavy laden, 

His strength was almost gone ; 

But he shouted as he journeyed, 

“Deliverance will come!” 

Then, palms of victory, crowns of glory, 

Palms of victory, I shall wear! 

“ As he came up to me I saw on his 
dust-covered features the light of a 
great glory and a great victory 
indeed ; his tired face was bright 
with a joy. that I could not under- 
stand. Afraid, I sank to the moss 
beside the path. And when he 
came up he caught me in his 
strong arms‘and carried me to the 
cabin. 

“Then he unwrapped a book and 
put it on our little rough table. I 
made him sit down; and I bathed 
his tired, aching feet while he ate. 
I wouldn’t let him talk until he had 
finished. He obeyed me as a child 
obeys its mother. Marta Santisima ! 
we never had a child ! 

*** Now,’ he said, after he had 
dined, ‘I'll tell you about the 
bungalow. Delicia, they wanted 
three thousand dollars for the very 
Jeast one |’ 

“T saw the shadow of pain filling 
his deep, honest eyes, and I went to 
him and sat on his knee. ‘ What a 
pity!’ I laughed. ‘ Well, we can 
stay here, I suppose.’ 

“He was silent for a long time. 
Then he picked up the Great Book 
and began to turn through it. I 
saw that he had marked a place 
by putting an oak leaf between the 
pages. I asked why it was there. 
He pointed along with his finger as 
he read : 

“«“ Tnasmuch as ye have... 
unto one of the least of these ye 


have . . . unto me.” The sweetest 
sentence in the book.’ 

“ After he had read it, he turned 
his fine eyes to me, and I saw a 
tendemess steal into them. I knew 
what it was: he was about to 
cry. 
‘** Delicia,’ he said almost in a 
whisper, and his voice was even 
with strength drawn from his soul, 
measured, like the time of sad music, 
‘Delicia, I found a bungalow of 
pearl and gold. And I found that I 
must not kill the Blackbeard—in 
this Book. Our bungalow will be in 
God’s Heaven, Delicia !’ 

““* Tell me about—the bungalow,’ 
I asked, my arms about his neck. 

““* When I knew. I couldn’t buy 
the little home,’ he told me, ‘I felt 


‘so disappointed that I went to 


walking up and down the hard 
streets, thinking. I saw a new banjo, 
and I bought it. Then, as I walked 
along, I saw a man standing on the 
street ringing a bell before a tin box 
with a slot in the top. I asked what 
the box was for. He told me it was 
to put money in for a Fourth of July 
dinner for the orphans, the little 
homeless children. I thought it was. 
a game put up to get people’s money ; 
but the man offered to take me and 
show me the babies if I wanted to. 
see them.’ 

““* Did you see them?’ I asked 


quickly. 
““* Yes,’ replied my blessed Luke 
Addison, ‘I saw them. They took 


me into a big house—and, Delicia, 
it was full of all kinds and sizes of 
babies! They gave me a chair, and 
I sat down. Then the little dimple- 
mouths crowded all over me, laugh- 
ing and jabbering, jabbering in the 
language that only God and them. 
know ! I tuned up my new banjo and 
played for them—and you should 
have seen them! Part of them tried 
to sing ; the others sat about on the 
floor and rocked their little bodies in 
time to the banjo. I asked for four 
—two girls and two boys, the cutest 
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little beggars you ever saw—but they 
wouldn’t let me have them.’ 

““Why?’ I asked. And I felt 
disappointed. 

“*YVou have to be able to give 
them a good home,’ said Luke; 
‘which means that you've got to 
be worth a certain amount, I guess. 
Then—then I—I did the next best 
thing ; I gave them all the money I 
had! I did it because I helped to 
put those babies there—whisky, you 
know, caused lots of it. I’ve made 
lots of whisky. But I’m not going 
to make another drop, Delicia! 
The people at the orphanage gave 
me a Bible, and I’m going to live 
by it, Delicia! So help me God, I 
am! We can dig ginseng and mica 
out of the old mountain’s heart and 
live by it. Life is short—we’ll have 
the bungalow when we die _” 

Here the Mexican woman paused 
again. Mrs. MacKenzie leaned farther 
over and said: 

“Tf you are tired, don’t try to 
talk more now. Surely you are 
tired,.”’ 

But the fur-garbed figure on the 
little bed paid no heed to the words 
of the doctor’s wife. Still, with the 
half vacant, far-away look, she 
resumed : 

“ All the day following my blessed 
Luke read the Great Book. When he 
came to words that he wanted to 
live by he marked the place with 
a leaf. 

“It was the next Sunday morming 
that the Blackbeard came. I saw 
him standing just outside the cabin 


doorway, and I knew he was not. 


there for a good purpose. His evil 
face was drawn with anger. He called 
Luke Addison to the door. 

“* Tuke Addison,’ he said, and it 
sounded to me as the hissing of a 
viper, ‘Luke Addison, why did you 
send the revenuers out here ? They 
caught my brother yesterday and 
took him for making moonshine 
whisky. I ought to kill you—you 
half-nigger!’ He had connected 
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Luke’s going to the city with 
the coming of the hated revenue 
officers. 

“*T did not do that,’ replied my 
Luke, evenly and truthfully. ‘ You,’ 
he went on, ‘ have already deserved 
death at my hands. Leave the 
presence of my wife while I can 
control my trigger finger |’ 

“The Blackbeard then pulled 
from beneath his clothing a long- 
barrelled revolver and aimed it at 
my husband. ‘ You get down on 
your knees and pray to me!’ said 
he to Luke. 

“Luke laughed at him—laughed 
right in his eyes, ‘ You are too much 
of a coward,’ he said, ‘to shoot a 
man to his face. You are like a 
weasel—you cut throats in the dark. 
I pray only to my God!’. 

“Here Luke Addison walked 
straight up to the Blackbeard and 
took the pistol barrel between his 
teeth. ‘Shoot, you weasel!’ he 
taunted. ‘Shoot, you stone-bruise 
on the heel of civilisation !’ 

“The Blackbeard did not shoot— 
not then. He was a coward, a 
weasel, a serpent. When Luke 
loosed the pistol barrel the demon 
turned and walked away. He went 
up the mountain side to his left, and 
disappeared in the thick maze of 
laurel. Then Luke turned to me and 
began to speak ; but the sound of a 
shot cut short his words. 

“Qh, God! The Blackbeard had 
shot my Luke Addison in the back ! 
And as he fell in at the doorway he 
cried out : 

“*T told you you were a weasel— 
you have proved it. Come to me— 
Delicia, Delicia !’ 

“Twuke Addison, my own Luke 
Addison, was dead! The laugh that 
sounded like the tinkle of gold on 
gold was stilled for ever. I was alone 
in a strange world that was blind— 
that called me a half-nigger. Oh, 
God of my husband, I was what you 
made me! I could change my colour 
no more than I could change the 
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colour of the sky. But—as I was, 
Luke Addison loved me. 

** And when I saw him covered in 
the breast of the mountain with my 
own hands, I knelt and prayed and 
thanked his God for the promise of 
hell in the Great Book. I prayed 
that, in the depths of it, there might 
be a place so deep and dark that the 
eternal fire was black, where flame 
was flame without its colour. Only 
such a place was fit for the weasel 
that took my husband’s life. 

“And after I had prayed I swore to 
kill the weasel. Iswore to devote my 
whole life hereafter, my every breath 
and thought, to that one end. Iswore 
to avenge the death of my blessed 
Luke Addison. Then I took Luke’s 
Bible, marked with leaves as he had 
left it, his rifle and revolver and the 
ammunition he had brought from 
the city, and went back farther into 
the wilds. To stay at the cabin 
would have been to be accused of 
taking Luke's life. I knew the 
Blackbeard would tell that. 

‘“‘T lived in caves, going about only 
at night—except a little in daytime 
for food when I was sure no one was 
near to see me. I ate anything and 
everything. I was a wild woman. 
When my clothing wore out, I 
dressed in the skins of animals that 
T had killed. By a miracle I was not 
seen by man, woman, or child for 
six years. I kept the Bible always ; 
but I never opened it. It was too 
sacred—with its leaves that Luke 
had put in it. 

“My first chance to kill the 
Blackbeard was lost. I had lain in 
a cliff, watching a little trail, for 
three months. One day he passed ; 
but he was singing that old song that 
Luke had sung—a serpent with a 
pearl in its mouth! I tried for 
several minutes to pull the trigger ; 
but I couldn’t stop the song that was 
filling my heart so full. Poor Luke— 
poor Luke Addison ! 


Then palms of victory, crowns of glory, 
Palms of victory, 1 shall wear!" 


She trailed off sadly into a murmur. 
Dr. MacKenzie turned away and 
wiped hard at his eyes. A sob shook 
his wife’s motherly breast. 

“ And I followed the Blackbeard,” 
the woman went on, “ for days and 
days. I could never get near enough 
to shoot. Thus it was for six years. 

“Then I began to long to see the 
house that Luke had built with his 
own strong hands; so I went back 
to it, travelling only at night. It 
was empty; the door was standing 
open; there were no signs of life 
having been there since I had left it. 
The wild honeysuckle that I had 
hurriedly planted on poor Luke’s 
grave had grown, and was full of 
blooms. I crawled up into the little 
upstairs—no one had molested any- 
thing there. Perhaps no one knew 
anything was up there. And on the 
hewn board floor I saw a thing that I 
had put up there six years before. It 
was Luke’s banjo, and it was covered 
with dust and so old looking. And 
then my heart broke again and I 
wept it out over the yellowed skin 
cover. The crude instrument was 
so near to Luke that I seemed to feel 
his presence with it. I seemed to 
hear again his voice singing the little 
mountain songs that he used to sing 
at twilight; I seemed to see his 
fingers sweeping the strings. 

“ And lying near was his broad 
felt hat with its band of leather. I 
had put it there too before I went. 
And the band was warped and rat 
eaten. 

“*My God!’ I cried out of the 
misery of my tortured heart. ‘My 
God!’ It was all I could say. 
Whether I was a half-nigger or not, 
I was suffering as much as human 
hearts can bear and not smother to 
death. And I believe that same 
suffering burned my soul white. 

‘When I went down from the 
upstairs I stood for several moments 
in the doorway. Again I seemed to 
see Luke coming round the bend at 
the hollow beech just below the 
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blown-down oak, with Heaven’s hand 
on his heart and God’s Book under 
his arm. 

‘ And when I stood there a heavily 
bearded man came running round 
the commer of the cabin and fell across 
the doorstep. One arm was limp. 
He had been shot through the 
shoulder. Also he had been shot 
through the neck. At last I had 
caught the weasel, Blackbeard! In 
a moment I had dragged him into 
the house, and was looking about 
me for something to bring water in. 

“«Hide me quick!’ he cried, 
suddenly coming to himself. “The 
revenuers are after me—they’ve 
already shot me twice! Quick— 
they'll be here in a minute more !’ 

“With his help I was but a 
moment getting him into the little 
upstairs room. Then I took away 
the ladder and hid it, and there was 
no visible sign that he was up there. 
After that I opened a little window 
and watched the mountain side 
above the cabin. Presently I saw the 
officers coming in a wild run. I 
cried : 

“Down the traill Below the 
house! Down by the hollow beech 
and the blown-down oak!’ And 
they ran on by without seeing my 
garb of furs. 

“For three weeks I nursed the 
Blackbeard, treating him with teas 
and herbs that Luke had taught me 
about. I caught him back from the 
maw of death. I myself stood in its 
jaw, and forbade it to close its grim 
mouth. No mother ever nursed 
more faithfully than did I. We 
stayed in the little upstairs, that 
none might see us. I went to the 
houses along the foothills and stole 
fowls for food—I did this at night. 
I brought him back to life—I say I 
made him live ! I made him well by 
my constant care. 

“ About the last thing I remember 
—Wait! Yes—there was a terrible 
storm in the aiternoon. We crept 
down from the upstairs; for the 
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lightning was flashing like the 
tougues of angry serpents. 

“Blackbeard watched me with 
soitening eyes. Perhaps he had for- 
gotten my identity ; either that, or 
he thought I, being a half-nigger, had 
forgotten his. ‘ Woman,’ he said to 
me, ‘I owe you my life. It is yours 
forever if you will have it. We'll go 
away where they can never find me. 
Will you love me in return ?’ 

“T tumed to him, I threw my 
arms about his neck and kissed him 
many, many times—on the face, on 
the lips, on the forehead. ‘ Yes,’ I 
said, ‘I do love you, as I love no 
other thing on earth. I will love you 
always. I would die for you. I 
cannot tel] you how much I love you. 
I ” A sudden peal of thunder 
drowned my words, 

“As it came, with a deafening 
noise, the Blackbeard, suddenly 
alarmed, put aside my arms and 
walked to the little boarded window. 
He opened it a trifle, and looked out 
into the storm. Then he sat down 
on a crude bench by the wall, right 
at the big oak that stood barely 
outside. I moved the little table that 
Luke had made between us, and 
myself sat down, but opposite him. 
On this table lay Luke’s leaf-filled 
Bible, that he himself had opened 
last. Looking across it, I saw the 
only love the Blackbeard had ever 
known shining from his black eyes. 

“Then I drew from beneath 
my bearskin clothing Luke’s long- 
barrelled revolver and trained it at 
the weasel’s heart. 

“* Don't move, Eb Solomon !’ I 
cried above the raging groan of the 
tempest without. ‘Do you think, 
you weasel, that I have forgotten 
the time that you shot my husband, 
Luke Addison, in the back? Eb 
Solomon, I would have let the 
officers haze you when you came to 
me, but I wanted to kill you myself ! 
I would have shot you then; but I 
wanted to take all your life—every 
bit of it ! I didn’t want to kill half a 
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man ; sol nursed you back to health. 
I made you love me that you might 
suffer more. No—don’t move! I 
have hunted you every moment 
since that terrible, terrible day !’ 

“T saw his face whiten with the 
fear that only a coward knows. I 
began to press hard on the trigger, 
with the sights full upon his 
face. 

“Then there came an awful crash 
—a great blaze of blue - white, 
twisting, writhing fire. Eb Solomon, 
the Blackbeard, the weasel, shot up 
Straight—wrapped in flames that 
took his soul from his body, 

“The lightning had struck the 
great oak that our cabin had been 
built against. It tore a great hole 
in the log walls, it upset the little 
table; but it did not touch me, 
except to hurt my eyes with its 
bright flare. When I began looking 
about me in the dim storm light I 
saw that Luke’s Bible had fallen to 
the floor, and that it was opened at 
a laurel leaf. I had not known before 
that it was there; I had thought 
they were all oak leaves. Stooping, 
I fell to my hands and knees, and 
with paining eyes scanned the pages 
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marked by the dead leaf from the 
‘mountain’s crown, Isaw the passage; 
it had been marked with a pencil. 
With difficulty I read : 


‘Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord.’ 


“And then I knew why Luke 
Addison did not kill the Blackbeard 
when he came on that Sunday so long 
past. There remained only to go to 
my Luke—my blessed Luke—in the 
little house in the Heaven of his God. 
I went up on the mountain side, to 
the little wild honeysuckle that I had 
planted, and shot myself with Luke’s 
revolver. 

“And now, Maria Santisima, you 
said you would take me to Luke 
Addison. .. . for I have told you all 
—and the truth... Luke! Oh, 
Luke Addison—open wide your great 
arms—for me—your—Delicia | ”’ 

Slowly the tanned hands relaxed 
from their hold on the Book; a 
smile came over the dark face. Dr. 
MacKenzie bent over and placed his 
ear to her chest. 

“ Elsa,”’ he said brokenly to his 
sobbing wife, ‘‘the poor woman's 
troubles are over. She has gone to 
the bungalow.” 
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APPLE-BLOOM 


THE world is very full of care, 
Of hate and strife, of murky doubt, 
But I—oh, I am just aware 

The apple-bloom is out, 


And trees are clothed in gold-green light 


Beneath, the children loitering pass, 
And pick the.daisies, starring bright 
The green and shining grass. 


Between the leaves the blue hills gleam, 
Each opening leaf a heaven-born ray ; 
Far lies the City of my Dream, 

This path my Pilgrim’s Way. 


O world, so very dull and dark, 
And full of care and murky doubt, 


Listen ! 


The voice of thrush and lark, 


The apple-bloom is out! 
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Tbe MALINGS ? By HBMarriotMatson 


No. I!.—Poached Eggs 


LISS ELIZABETH 
1) MALING looked 
up from her 
American maga- 
zine. 

“What's a 
‘cinch’?”’ she 
asked, inserting 
another chocolate in her mouth. 

Challoner, who was lying at full 
length on the slope of the bank on 
that flaming June afternoon, tilted 
his cap back from his eyes so that 
he could see his questioner. He had 
been almost asleep. 

“* Cinch,’ Miss Betty, is a sure 
thing—a dead cert, as you say in 
England. For instance, that trout 
in the basket is a cinch.” 

“You might catch some more,” 
said Betty. ‘' You are lazy!” 

“My dearest but severest men- 
tor ’’ began Challoner, and sank 
into silence. 

The sky was of an astounding 
blueness, and the sun was of an 
amazing power, Across the great 
oaks and beeches of the park the 
trooks swung slowly. He counted 
twenty, and then—— It was Betty’s 
voice that woke him. 

“This is a regular corker. ‘ Nix 
on the fumer ’—-what’s that mean ? ”’ 

Challoner sat up and felt in his 
pockets. 

“It means that I've left my cigar- 
case at home,” he said sadly. ‘“‘ What 
a pity! I was so anxious to keep 
those midges off you,” 
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Betty was engaged in scratching 
at her stocking. 

‘The beasts,’ she ‘remarked 
viciously, ' get in everywhere.” 

Challoner’s eyes wandered to the 
stream. 

“Let us, then, be up and doing,” 
he urged, ‘‘ with a heart for any fate 
—-particularly the fate of that fellow 
who went flop just now. ‘I’ll bag bim, 
if I live to be a hundred ‘to do it. 
Betty, prepare the landing-nets and 
gaffs and other things.” 

He took up his neglected rod and 
began to whip the stream lightly. It 
was full of pebbles and pools and 
ambushes of floating tangle. 

“Click | I've got him. “My name 
is Norval, and on the Grampian 
Hills my father Betty, as you 
love me, don’t let him escape.” 

Excitedly Betty ran along the 
bank, which was lush with June grass. 
She leaned over ; the earth yielded, 
and she slid gently into two feet of 
water, Simultaneously Challoner, 
playing his fish, had stepped on a 
treacherous stone, which rocked and 
sent him flying in an undignified 
manner into the stream. It -was 
three steps before he recovered ‘his 
balance, and the rod had snapped. 
He regarded Betty lugubriously as 
they both stood in the purling water. 

“Oh, dry-fly fishing, what crimes 
are committed in thy name |” apos- 
trophised Challoner. 

Betty scrambled ashore and was 
surveying herself eritically when he 
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joined her. Then she turned her 
critical observation on him. 

“Let's hope this will keep the 
midges off,” said he. 

She shook her head. 

“ They like it. I’m not so bad as 
you,” she said next. ‘I can take 
my stockings off, and you can’t 
take——” 

“No, I suppose not,”’ said Mark 
slowly, regarding his nether garments, 

Betty wasted no time. She was of 
an age to which self-consciousness is 
a stranger, a healthy young animal 
with good tecth and no conscience. 
She began to take off her boots and 
stockings. Challoner sat down and 
quefully squeezed the water from his 
trouser-legs. 

“Tf we only had some refresh- 
ment,” he said, “‘ we might play at 
being Paul and Virginia.” 

‘“‘ Who were they ?”’ asked Betty, 
whose white feet and ankles now 
protruded from under her skirts. 

“Friends on a desert island,” 
explained Challoner airily. 

Some memory stirred in Betty’s 
brain. She ceased drying her feet 
with her handkerchief, and let her 
eyes wander down the course of the 
stream. 

“T’ve often been on the island in 
that pond,” she observed. 

Challoner followed her gaze. 

“Pond!” he said. ‘ Where is it ?”’ 

“It’s yours—in that wood, where 
the river gocs,” said Betty. 

“ Ves, if it’s there, it’s mine,” said 
he firmly ; “ but for the moment we 
will leave out of the question the 
matter of your trespass on my island. 
Just now I want to know more about 
it. Any Indians?” 

“ Silly !’’ said Betty with a giggle. 
“No, of course not. But there’s a 
beautiful boat there, under a kind 
of boathouse shed, you know, and 
that’s how I got to the island. It’s 
tipping fun.” 

“I daresay it is for you; but how 
about the hapless proprietor ?”’ 
asked Challoner bitterly. 


Betty paid no need to this; she 
had been reminded of something else. 

“That’s where Sylvia meets her 
beau,” she said, giggling. 

“ Sylvia !”’ 

Challoner’s thoughts flashed to- 
wards Sylvia’s sister, Rosalind. 

“Yes,” said Miss Elizabeth 
Maling, nursing her knees, and 
complacently, as one who knows 
she has something of interest to 
communicate. ‘‘She goes down 
there by the boathouse to meet him. 
I know, because I saw her. I caughit 
her at it, and she made me promise 
not to tell.” 

“Oh!” said Challoner, digesting 
this piece of unexpected information. 
“ And having told so much, would it 
burden your conscience much further 
to reveal the identity of the beau ?” 

“He's a beast—his name’s Dela- 
ville,” said Betty, sucking a choco- 
late. 

Mark Challoner sat up. 

“Did you say Delaville?”’ he 
asked. 

“Yes; she met him at those 
Kennedy people’s, on the hill.” 

“Kennedy!  Stockjobber, isn’t 
he?’ Challoner broke reflection. 

“Does that mean he sells cattle— 
like pig-jobber ? ” asked Betty. 

But this time it was Challoner who 
did not heed; he was thinking. 
Presently he looked up. 

“So you were sworn to secrecy, 
Betty ?” he said, smiling. “ Now I'll 
guarantee you weren’t swom for 
nothing. What sort of a bargain did 
you make? Let me guess—choco- 
lates 2?” 

Betty flushed. 

“You've no right to say such 
things,’ she retorted with dignity. 

“Well, Betty, it doesn’t matter. 
Was it those chocolates? Let me 
see.’ He took the half-depleted bag 
from reluctant and shamed fingers, 
and flung it into the stream. 


“A bribe, Betty, is a thing 
unclean. But a present is another 
matter.” He produced half-a-crown 
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from his pocket. ‘' As one pal to 
another I offer you this small token 
of my admiration, respect, and 
esteem.”’ Betty stared. “ I had quite 
a little stroke of luck yesterdav. 
Don’t break my heart by refusing. 
Pals should share in each other’s 
good fortune. Besides, it’s my 
birthday.” 

“ You said it was your birthday 
last Tuesday when you gave-———” 

“ Well, can’t a man have as many 
birthdays as he likes?’ he asked 
with heat, “ particularly when he’s 
all alone in the world, and has not 
got anything else to speak of, and 
his legs are all wet.”’ 

“I’m glad you threw those away, 
as I told you about him,” said Betty, 
after a moment’s pause. ‘‘ Perhaps I 
oughtn’t to have told at all.” 

“TY think,” said Challoner judi- 
cially, ‘‘ that I am in a position to set 
your mind at rest. Delaville, Betty, 
is a—well, a pig. Your breach of 
faith is not only excusable, but laud- 
able, now we've got rid of the 
sweets. And now I must hie me to 
my house, which, methinks, I espy 
yonder, and there bid the varlets 
clothe me in fresh raiment. Take 
the trout to Sally with my most 
expansive blessing. Farewell, fair 
distressed damsel.” 

He strode off, waving his cap in the 
air, but Betty sat in real distress for 
some minutes by the stream, until a 
leaping trout took her thoughts in 
another direction. 

An hour later Mark Challoner, in 
a change of suit, was seeking Mr. 
Edward Maling in a meadow to 
which he had been directed. His 
first impression was that he was 
“ assisting’ at a round-up in the 
West ; next, he conceived images of 
a stampede, and finally the welter 
of beasts opened up to discover the 
Hon. Edward, quite unmoved, seated 
on a thin-legged stool with an easel 
and canvas before him, a mahl-stick 
in his hand, and a paint-brush in his 
mouth. He bestowed a nod of recog- 


nition on the new-comer, and took 
the brush from his mouth. 

“Ha, Challoner! Beautiful day |! 
Would you mind catching hold of 
that steer ? I was painting him when 
the rumpus came.” 

Mark looked at the steer deliber- 
ately. 

“T don’t quite know if he'd 
auswer to my persuasions,” he said. 
“He seems sort of cantankerous.” 

Maling sighed. 

‘Ah, that was Ah Sin, Betty’s 
chow |! He’s been rushing about and 
set them all in a frenzy.” 

Challoner came to anchor near the 
painter. 

“Do you know a person called 
Delaville ?’ he asked in his driest 
way. 

“ Devil—Delaville, did you say? 
No. I say, isn’t that beast fine ? ”’ 

Mr. Maling was busy again with 
brush and palette amid the quieted 
bullocks. 

“ Well,” said Challoner, who knew 
his man by this time, ‘I think it 
advisable that you should know 
something about him.’’ He paused. 
The artist painted. ‘‘ He is an actor, 
quite well known. His real name’s 
Brown or Buggins or something. 
Apparently he’s down here staying 
with people called Kennedy.” 

* Kennedy—yes. The girls know 
em.” 

The painter's eyes never swerved 
from their objective. 

* Well, your daughter, Miss Sylvia, 
it seems, is in the habit of meeting 
him. I'm talking to you frankly, Mr. 


Maling.”’ 

“ Yes—-d-— that beast !—yes. 
You were saying——” 

“Well, the man’s impossible, 


though he’s a good actor. Anyway, 
he’s married—wife’s in the States.” 
“Ts that so? By George! Look 
here, Challoner, would you mind 
going over and holding that fellow 
by the horns while I get him?” 
Challoner rose, He was rather a 
deliberate man in his movements. 
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“YT think I’m afraid,’ he said, and 
strolled leisurely away from the herd. 

He passed across the meadow, 
starred with stitchwort and butter- 
cups, and reached Fairmile Lane, 
where the Malings’ house was 
situated. Rosalind Maling met him 
on the doorstep, an old sun-bonnet 
looking delightful upon her exquisite 
hair. She looked perturbed. 


“ Betty’s told me,” she burst out. . 


“ T had no notion of it. She met him 
at the Kennedys’. I believe he’s 
staying at Fonthill Farm. Is it true 
he’s an actor ?”’ 

In her distress she eyed him 
anxiously after her frank appeal. He 
thought Miss Maling one of the most 
natural and unself-conscious things 
in the world. Betty’s unself-con- 
sciousness was that of the young 
animal; this was almost that of an 
angel. No; he rejected that idea on 
instant consideration. It was that 
of a beautiful and perfect woman. 

“ Yes,” he said. ‘‘ But nowadays 
I understand that counts as a dis- 
tinction rather than otherwise. What 
is more to the point is that he has a 
wife in America.” 

“ How awfut!’’ said Rosalind. 

“© Well, I don’t know. I’m inclined 
to think it’s rather a good thing,” 
said Challoner. 

It had not been his intention to 
worry her with this information, but 
since Betty, in the release of her con- 
science, had done so, he faced the 
situation. Rosalind gazed at him in 
perplexity. 

“A good thing!” she repeated 
vaguely. 

““Yes; otherwise Miss Sylvia in 
her romantic enthusiasm might have 
been induced to carry the thing 
farther than is quite desirable.”’ 

He spoke with deliberate dryness, 
and Rosalind shot an indignant 
glance at him. 

“TI don’t know what you mean!” 
she said. ‘' All I know is that my 
poor sister "she broke off sharply 
—‘I’m sure I don’t know why you 


are bothered with our affairs, Mr. 
Challoner.”’ 

“T do,” he said biuntly, ‘‘ Because 
T like it |” 

Her gaze dwelt on his face for a 
moment as if in inquiry, and it 
softened. 

“Sylvia is extraordinarily inde- 
pendent,” she said. “ She has plenty 
of character, and she thinks she 
knows the world-—’” 

“ She’s too young to know it,” he 
said, shaking his head. ‘‘ Let me see, 
she’s eighteen, isn’t she? I don’t 
think you can really know the world 
until you’re about twenty-four.” 

Rosalind, who was exactly that 
age, saw no humour in this evident 
tribute to her common sense. 

“You see, she does it at nights,” 
she said lamentably. ‘‘ Betty says 
it’s ten o'clock,” she added, in a 
shocked voice. ‘I believe she gets 
out at the conservatory window.” 

“He says it’s romantic—I heard 
him—he said some rot about 
Titania!’’ suddenly interposed 
Betty, who had just arrived on 
the scene with her mouth full. 

‘‘ Well,” said Challoner, ‘‘ anyway, 
I think we can handle the situation, 
Miss Maling. Would it be asking too 
much if I begged for tea? I’m as 
thirsty as a haymaker.”’ 

After tea, Challoner wended his 
way across the meadows homewards, 
and took a run in his new motor-car. 
He dined sparely, rather late, and, 
when in his dress-jacket, suddenly 
remembered the time. It was nine- 
thirty, and at ten Juliet met her 
horrid Romeo. He lit a cigar, put on 
a hat, and strolled down through 
the twilit park, with the design of 
a free talk with Mr. Augustin Dela- 
ville. 

The Dene, as the wood in which 
Betty had said Sylvia was accus- 
tomed to keep tryst was called, 
was of no great size, being less 
than a mile through, but it was 
dense with trees: beech and oak 
and elms, Douglas firs—all set in a 
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tangle of mixed underwood: hazel 
and young chestnut, bramble and 
brier and bracken. Challoner had 
succeeded to the estate so lately 
that it was still unfamiliar to him, 
and he had never yet threaded the 
mazes of the Dene. However, un- 
daunted, he sought its seclusion 
with a rigid determination to deal 
with Mr. Augustin Delaville. 

There is no darkness in June ; the 
night is luminous always, and though 
no moon shone, stars in the spread 
of the sky lightened the way. The 
stream gurgled beautifully as he 
crossed the small stone bridge and 
struck out by the path along the 
bank for his destination. He smoked 
a fragrant cigar, at peace with him- 
self and the world, and dreaming 
lightly of grey eyes and wonderful 
shining hair. 

Several paths penetrated the Dene, 
two of which, crossing at an angle, 
were rights-of-way. But into the 
jungle merely tracks adventured ; 
and in the jungle lay the broad sheet 
of water which constituted an expan- 
sion of the brook. It was while gin- 
getly exploring one of these tracks 
that Challoner espied a woman's 
figure. It moved towards him as 
he came, and suddenly stopped, ob- 
viously hesitant. He recognised the 
slimness and unformed muliebrity 
of Sylvia Maling. 

“ Well met by starlight, proud 
Sylvia!” said he, with a sweep of 
his hat. “ You've got off the path, 
I see. I’m afraid that will take you 
to the pond.” 

“T Oh, will it?” 

Sylvia fluttered as a  bird— 
betrayed it in her tremulous voice. 

He stopped, lit a match unneces- 
sarily, and feigned to light a cigar 
which had not gone out. The light 
played on the nervous, delicate face, 
with its childish lines. 

“ Yes; I happen to know, because 
we've been obliged to give an eye to 
the pond lately,” he said slowly. 
“Fact is, there’s a notion poachers 


are abroad—egg-poachers—and my 
keepers are on the gui vive.” 

“ Egg-poachers ! ”’ 

Sylvia, always intense, saw no 
humorous suggestion in this name ; 
her heart fled forward with her yet 
unvisioned fears. 

“Yes, there’s a suspicious charac- 
ter been observed hanging about the 
woods at night. My man, Rolls, has 
seen him—a rather tall, fair, clean- 
shaven man, he said; and so I’ve 
sent Rolls up to the boathouse 
yonder.” 

Sylvia gasped. 

““To—catch him?” she asked. 

“ Well, probably to shoot him. As 
a rule, they clear off, these folk ; and 
you have to use your shot-gun. 
Rolls has one handy.” 

Sylvia's agitation must have now 
been obvious to anyone save a dull 
man possessed with the preoccupa- 
tion of his pheasants. 

“Oh, but isn’t it illegal?” she 
began. 

“ Well, it is really,” he admitted, 
adding emphatically: “but magis 
trates don’t make a fuss about little 
things like that. They wink at them. 
A fellow with an ounce or two of shot 
in him 

Sylvia cried out, and suddenly 
exclaimed that she had pricked her 
hand in the brambles. Challoner lit 
a match and begged to be allowed 
to examine it, but hastily she de- 
clared that it was nothing, and 
hurried on. He kept pace with her, 
noting her vague and bewildered 
replies to his remarks with the indif- 
ference of a kind dentist. 

“T think I'd better see you home, 
as there are these bad characters 
abroad,” he observed at last. 

Sylvia’s heart beat desperately. 
Oh, to warm Mr. Delaville of the 
danger he ran! She wasina tumult 
of emotions, when suddenly a cry 
reached them. They paused. It was 
tepeated ; a call of distress. 

“ Betty! Is it you?” 

Challoner recognised the voice, 
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soft and melodious in its alarm. He 
hurried forward, and tumed the 
corner of the track. A minute later 
Rosalind was almost in his arms. 

“Oh!” she cried breathlessly, per- 
ceiving who it was, ‘I’m so glad. I 
was frightened the dark... 
I heard sounds .. . it was Betty.” 

He still held her hand. 

“ Betty ?”’ he asked. 

“Yes; she got out, and Sarah 
told me. I tracked her down here 
across the fields. I know she’s in the 
wood somewhere. Oh, and Sylvia, 
too ! I don’t know what’s happening 
to us all!” 

“ VYes—and you too!” said Chal- 
loner lightly, and then said: “ I’ve 
got one of you anyway, and another's 
just round the comer.” 

“ Betty! You found her!” she 
exclaimed. 

“No; we will find her. I’ve no 
doubt she’s making noises some- 


where, It’s Sylvia I’ve found so 
far.” 
“ Sylvia! Where?” 


Rosalind showed her excitement 
by pushing forward, and they turned 
into the other track. Sylvia had 
disappeared ! Rosalind called softly 
several times, but unavailingly. 

“Tm afraid it’s my fault,” said 
Challoner ruefully. ‘I oughtn’t to 
have left her.” 

“She oughtn’t to have been here 
at all,” said Rosalind with that little 
prim austerity which he found so 
attractive. ‘‘She’s a disgraceful 
girl.” 

“TU tell you what—she’s gone to 
the boathouse to warn Delaville !”’ 
said he with an inspiration. ‘I 
frightened her about Delaville.” 

“ Frightened her !’”’ 


“Ves, I told her my keeper was 


on the look-out for the sort of man 
he is, with a gun. I regret to say she 
took it all in.” 

“We must find her, and stop her 
from meeting that horrid man. 
Where’s the boathouse ?”’ 

“Do you know,” said Challoner, 


pausing to light a cigarette, ‘I was 
in hopes you would tell me.” 

“It’s your property,” said Rosa- 
lind indignantly. 

“So it is; I apologise. Let us 
proceed to find it. I should think it 
was this way.” 

Rosalind came to a halt. 

“Have you any reason for sup- 
posing it is that way?” she de- 
maanded severely. 

“ Well, only general grounds,” he 
confessed. 

She stalked on without deigning 
to answer, in quite the opposite 
direction. He followed meekly. 

“‘Have you any reason for sup- 
posing it to be in this direction?” 
he asked mildly. 

“ It’s quite as likely to be this way 
as yours,” she retorted snubbingly. 

““ Ves, I see that now,’ he ad- 
mitted. ‘‘ Well, we'll go your way. 
It looks the sort of dark, narrow 
steep way that lovers would natur- 
ally select when——” 

He had to hasten to catch up with 
her, and resumed : 

“What I was saying was that it 
looks like a lovers’ walk. How many 
times, I wonder, have couples walked 
this way before us?” ; 

The way was narrow, and Rosalind 
made an obvious effort to walk by 
herself in front. Challoner dropped 
back. He allowed several yards to 
separate them, and Miss Maling’s 
shadow merged in the umbrage of 
the trees, Presently he heard a faint 
call : 

“ Are you—are you there, Mr. 
Challoner ? ”’ 

He quickened his steps and paused 
beside the shadow. 

“ Y—isn’t it rather steep down 
here ? I can’t quite see.” 

“Tf you will let me have your 
hand, Miss Maling——’ he said by 
way of aposiopesis, and took it 
firmly. 

They went down the rough path 
over snags and roots of . trees 
and reached safer ground beyond. 
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Rosalind at once extricated her 
hand. 

“ Thank you,” she said primly. 

He felt that he had deserved more 
than that, and he repaid her. 

“This way of yours is very 
interesting,’ he said critically— 
“primitive, you know, and wild. 
But does it get there > I mean, how 
long do you think we shall have to 
walk on to find Miss Sylvia?” 

“Tm sure I don’t know,” she 
answered in a troubled voice. “ Oh, 
I wish it was all over! It’s horrid— 
the whole thing |” 

He responded at once to the real 
note of feeling she struck. 

‘Don’t you worry, Miss Maling. 
Just you go on talking and taking it 
easy. Leave it to me, I'll fix things.” 

All this was very well, but he had 
not any clearer notion how to find 
Sylvia than her sister, and he knew 
it. However, his resolute voice in- 
stilled confidence. It was surely 
possible, at any rate, to find the 
pond, and, now that Rosalind had, 
in a manner of speaking, put herself 
in his hands, he set forth to accom- 
plish this. 

“ Now, Miss Maling, we'll do it in 
a brace of shakes. I'd better have 
your hand again.” 

“‘ No—no—it won’t be necessary. 
I can see quite well here,” said Rosa- 
lind quickly. 

“Very well,” he said, disap- 
pointed; but he was cunning and 
treacherous like a man, and ideas 
began to slide through his brain. 

He had quite forgotten the ulti- 
mate object of their quest when Miss 
Maling reminded him. 

“Do you think Sylvia has found 
the—that man?” 

“No, she’s lost, like us,” he 
answered promptly. ‘“ Where is 
Sylvia ? What is she ?”’ 

‘“‘ Are we lost ?’’ asked Rosalind 
anxiously. 

“Never! Only adrift on the tide 
of chance! Look, here’s the stream. 
Now, which way does it flow ?’’ He 
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stooped and felt it. ‘‘ This way. 
Well, if we proceed along the bank 
we shall reach the pond. Let’s 
imagine it’s an African expedition— 
and there are savages about armed 
with poisoned arrows.” 

“Don’t!” said Miss Maling 
earnestly. ‘‘ It’s too serious. I don’t 
like it. What was that awful noise ?” 

She seized his arm, and he lingered 
before replying, feigning to listen. 

“That, I take it, was Delaville’s 
signal, It was the hoot of an owl!” 
he said solemnly. 

“T didn’t know woods were like 
this at night,” murmured Miss 
Maling. ‘‘ They seem to be watching 
you,” 

“ Don’t you know why ?”’ he said 
lightly. “This is the Forest of 
Arden 3 


From the East to Western Ind, 
No jewel is like Rosalind.” 


“T’m afraid this is getting to be 
a marsh,” said Miss Maling suddenly. 
“Tf you don’t mind, I’d sooner be 
on the path.” 

“Of course,” said Challoner. 
“ We'll go, then ; I see it glimmering 
the other side of the dogwood.” 

She avoided his assistance through 
the brake. 

“Haven't you often wondered,” 
he asked meditatively, ‘‘ what the 
exact significance of that couplet 
was : 

If the cat will after kind, 
So, be sure, will Rosalind.” 


“ Certainly not,’ said Miss Maling 
shortly. 

Challoner apparently did not hear ; 
as they walked, with the burbling 
stream in their ears, in the zephyrs 
of a June night, he seemed to be 
endeavouring to remember the 
verses : 


“ Sweetest nut hath sourest rind ; 
Such a nut is Rosalind. 
Do you know, I don’t think that’s 
true, do you ?”’ 
Miss Maling was apparently en- 
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gaged with the phenomena of the 
night. The track had degenerated ; 
it led probably to a peasant’s or 
woodman’s ford. Her foot struck 
on a root and she stumbled, went 
forward fan-wise, and was only saved 
from the water by Challoner’s arms. 

“T’m sorry; the brake’s wild 
here,” he said, “ and the path comes 
to a cul-de-sac. The shortest way of 
reaching the lake would be to follow 
the stream and wade in it. But you 
can’t. Let me go and I'll return.” 

The night was darker here and 
very silent, 

“ Please, no,” said Miss Maling, 
clutching him. ‘‘ Oh, how I wish I 
hadn’t come !”’ 

This was when Mark’s treacherous 
cunning came in. He peered along 
‘he dogwood and osiers. 

“It’s pretty rough out on each 
side,” he said; and then, as with a 
sudden and disinterested thought : 
“It’s only about a dozen yards 
through the tangle. Let me carry 
you!” 

Rosalind drew back. He was 
standing ahead in the stream, a 
stark, black, protecting figure, with 
some wonderful inward suggestion 
of force and friendliness. If there 
were anything beyond friendliness, 
she shut her eyes to it. The wilder- 
ness was savage and repellent and 
overpowering in contrast with him. 
She heard the water gushing round 
his knees. 

“ Thank you, if it’s the only way,” 
she submitted. “ But we oughtn’t 
to have come.” 

Without a word he bent slightly 
and lifted her, swinging her with an 
immense sureness off her feet, aloft, 
to his breast, as if she had been 
feathers, and strode knee-deep 
through the brook. There were 
stones and pebbles in the bed, and 
his footsteps shook at moments. 
Before her was the horror of falling 
and being immersed in the unknown 
depths, and before that horror she 
clung to him—clung to that lesser 


horror, and didn’t know whether it 
was horror or something strange and 
satisfying and yet unsatisfying. At 
all events, it was tremor. He walked 
on, not for a dozen yards, but for a 
score—two score. They seemed to be 
going down to unknown profundity 
in a depth of trees, out of the pit of 
which were paling stars. Would he 
never cease? She had forgotten 
Sylvia, Delaville, Betty—everyone. 

He put her down, and she heard 
the rustle of water on reeds. Ob, why 
had he put her down? ... 

“Thank you very much. But, of 
course, it is absurd, the whole of it.”’ 

She knew she-was speaking. 

Challoner was lighting a cigarette, 
and the light swayed. 

“T hope not,” he said with seem- 
ing coolness. ‘In any case, here’s 
the pond, and there’s a man over 
yonder.” 

“ Oh, I hope ” 

Rosalind was hoping she had not 
been seen in the oddly satisfying and 
humiliating position as a passenger 
in arms, but she stopped in time to 
let his imagination wander over the 
whole sphere of possibilities as to 
what she had hoped. 

“Let's track him—it’s Delaville,” 
he said. 

“Then Sylvia isn’t with him.” 
She breathed more easily. “I’m 
glad!” 

“ Anyway, hadn’t we better 
follow, and see that all’s right?” 
he suggested, and in her new thank- 
fulness she assented. 

The man was climbing by a track 
which encircled the big pond at a 
height, The pond, stretched in the 
liquid night, was as it: were the 
arena of an amphitheatre, save on 
one side, the lower, where the decay- 
ing boathouse stood in an open flat of 
the forest. The man was scaling the 
higher parts of the amphitheatre, 
and, as Rosalind and Challoner 
found, along a trail which was over- 
grown with briers and brambles, 
and obstinately impeded progress, 
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Nevertheless, little sounds of his 
advance beyond them came back 
to encourage them, and they moved 
in silence, Challoner opening the 
way for the girl, who was in a trepi- 
dation so great that she was every 
moinent disposed to call a halt and 
advocate an abandonment of the 
chase. 

“It’s absurd !”’ cried her reason. 
“Tt’s like ‘ Alice in Wonderland’ ” 
—and then bump went her heart, and 
she forgot its absurdity in the ex- 
citing tension of the situation. 

“* We'll have him in five minutes!” 
whispered Challoner, now as keen as 
any stalker of game or primitive 
hunter of cave-men. 

He moved swiftly in front of her, 
parting the bushes, his head craned 
forward in the zest of the pursuit, 
and suddenly halted. Behind him 
Rosalind also halted. 

“ What is it ?” she asked eagerly. 
“Ts it Sylvia?” 

“No,” he said. ‘ We've been fol- 
lowing the wrong man. Things are 
getting complicated—and interest- 
ing!” 

Rosalind stole forward and looked 
along the slope. The figure of the 
man they had pursued was black 
against the sky. He was standing 
and was peering downwards through 
a space in the wood free from under- 
growth, and broken only by the 
boles of some big trees. Challoner 
advanced a step and looked down 
also. The track was on a high level 
here, and below ran a second path 
some twenty feet down. 

Challoner beckoned to Rosalind, 
who joined him, all agog and ashiver 
with excitement. On the path below 
two figures were visible. 

“Sylvia!” cried Rosalind, under 
her breath. 

Challoner had turned his attention 
to the strange man who was crouch- 
ing in the bushes above, and now he 
uttered a sharp exclamation. For 
there was plainly visible in the 
shadow that was the man’s hand 


-abroad that night. 


another shadow, whieh seemed to 
have a horrible menace in it. The 
shape of it was sinister; it moved 
in the clutch of the shadow that was 
a hand. Suddenly the man darted 
forward. There was a crackling 
among the twigs underfoot, and a 
brushing of the bushes, He had run 
down towards the figures with that 
sinister hand ! 

With an oath Challoner dashed 
down after him. ... 


When Challoner had tured the 
corner of the path towards Rosalind, 
Sylvia Maling had stood for an 
instant uncertain, wavering, troubied, 
and then the meaning of it all ran 
through her in a sudden flush of 
emotion. She sped away like a fawn 
along the track towards the pond, 
never daring to pause until she had 
put pursuit out of question. Then 
she halted, breathless. Delaville 
must be warned, He was in danger 
of being killed by a dreadful keeper. 
That was the burden of her troubled 
thoughts. She was ignorant of law, 
and to her there was no good reason 
why a keeper should not shoot at a 
supposed poacher, even if he were 
only poaching eggs. And Challoner’s 
manner had been exemplarily 
serious. Oh, to find Augustin! He 
had told her to call him Augustin, 
and even begged her to do so—this 
famous actor from London, who was 
also a minor poet, and a dilettante 
in general. He had commended her 
father’s painting, which had de- 
lighted Sylvia. At eighteen one is 
not very discriminating, particu- 
larly if one’s temperament be 
romantic, . 

Sylvia, gathering breath, fled on. 
Murder and tragedy seemed to stalk 
She must find 
Delaville. 

She found him smoking a cigarette 
and sauntering near the boathouse, 
which was the place of tryst—a man 
of elegant figure, mobile face, and 
quick, calculating eyes. 
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He threw the cigarette away and 
put out his hands. 

“Child of the night!” he said 
soothingly, in his beautiful voice and 
his most theatrical manner. ‘‘ Spirit 
of the lake! Come to me!” 

Sylvia stopped short and gasped 
out her news. 

“You must go away from here. 
They suspect you’re a poacher. . . 
there’s a keeper with a gun. Oh, he 
may be here now | Do come away!” 

Mr. Delaville reflected. ‘The girl 
seemed genuinely distressed ; it was 
quite possible that she reported cor- 
rectly. Anyway, it was not well to 
tisk anything. 

“Dear, you shall lead me. I am 
your slave,” he said sentimentally. 
“Call and I follow—I follow.” 

The suggestion of a noise in the 
bushes set him, not following, how- 
ever, but leading, and it was at a 
very fast rate that they left the zone 
of danger. Sylvia’s breathlessness 
brought them to a halt ; but by this 
time night had imagined terrors in 
every quarter for the man. 

“Which way do you think this 
fellow would come ? ”’ he asked with 
ostentatious indifference, and upon 
Sylvia’s staccato explosion of ignor- 
ance, inquired : “ It’s that American 
millionaire, Challoner, isn’t it? I'll 
speak to him to-morrow. It’s mon- 
strous! He’s by way of being a sort 
of acquaintance of mine 

The noise of the wind in the 
shrubssent him precipitately forward. 
Sentiment seemed for the time to 
have dropped from him like a dis- 
carded garment, They had reached 
a point in the amphitheatre by the 
pond, whence a steep descent des- 
cended as a ladder to the unruffled 
water. Suddenly Sylvia clutched the 
arm which he had proffered and for- 
gotten. 

“What’s that? Oh!” 

Mr. Augustin Delaville (called in 
the purlieus of the theatre ‘‘ Dis- 
gustin’ Devil’) paused in a tremor. 
He followed the direction of Sylvia’s 


gaze, and what he saw made his 
heart jump over the hedge. It was 
the figure of a diabolical creature, 
with a weapon in its hand, scowling 
down at them from a superior height. 
He was momentarily struck dumb, 
and then the figure leapt at him. 
He gave a scream and filed. It 
was a more or less precipitous 
descent, and the water was dark and 
forbidding under the ledge. Mr. 
Delaville struck the water. . 


Mark Challoner reached the lower 
path only a few seconds behind the 
stranger, whom he caught red- 
handed with drawn knife. 

“Steady on, guv’nor!” said the 
miscreant, wrestling in the strong 
arms. ‘ There ain’t no mischief 
done !”’ 

Bravely Rosalind had descended 
after her companion, filled with 
alarm for her sister, and here she 
bubbled out: 

“Why, it’s Stacey, the carter’s 
man!” 

‘Ves, miss,” said the man, re- 
leased now from the iron clutch, and 
hard-breathing. “It was Miss 
Betty.” 

‘“‘ Miss Betty ?”’ 

Rosalind stared. Challoner won- 
dered. 

“Yes, I promised her I'd frighten 
him. . , I——’ 

“* Good gracious, where’s Sylvia ?”’ 

As Rosalind broke in Sylvia's voice 
was raised in a wail of despair. 

“ He’s drowning! Help!” 

Challoner suddenly remembered 
the actor, and he turned hastily to 
descend. 

“ Bless you, miss, it ain’t more’n 
four feet there, and it’s mud mainly,” 
said Stacey, grinning. 

Sylvia had reached them in time 
to hear. 

“Mud!” she echoed tragically, 
* Who are you? Mr. Challoner, you 


-are responsible——” 


“ How fine of you to have run him 
down like this, Miss Sylvia! But, oi 
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coutse, he mustn’t drown. Here 
goes! My will is to be found in the 
third bureau in the drawing-room, 

Miss Maling. Good-bye!” 

He ran lightly down to the 
water, and presently reappeared, 
holding at arm’s length a dripping 
figure. 

“He objected to come, but I 
assured him it was necessary. Look 
at him carefully, Miss Sylvia, and 
see if he’s the man. Stacey, I’m glad 
we've caught him. I've been losing 
poached eggs in dozens.” 

_‘T assure you,” began Mr. Dela- 
ville breathlessly, ‘(that you are 
mistaken ” 

“Ah, yes, my man, they always 
say that ! Stacey, catch hold of him, 
will you? You'd recognise him 
again? Twenty-three dozen, my 
keeper savs, and all during the last 
week——” 

“‘ But, my dear sir—it’s Mr. Chal- 
loner, I believe, is it not? Will you 
allow me——’ 

‘What you say will be taken 
down in evidence against you,” said 
Challoner sternly. ‘Stacey, better 
see him off the premises. Mark him 
for identification, and then report to 
me. Come along, Miss Maling. Miss 
Sylvia, how clever of you to have 
found the poacher! I owe you a 
debt of gratitude. The wretch must 
have frightened you.” 

Chatting thus, he took possession 
of Sylvia's arm, which she passively 
surrendered, and the three moved 
along the path, leaving Mr. Delaville 
with his gaoler. Sylvia never looked 
back. : 

“I suppose you came out to see 
the wood by night. Isn't it lovely ?”’ 


said Challoner. ‘The Forest of 

Arden, I call it,” he rattled on, 
“because a Rosalind haunts it, and 
also a thing called Touchstone, a 
rogue and vagabond. Miss Maling, 
isn’t this the way? You were so 
successful in getting us—oh, thank 
you, Miss Celia—I mean Sylvia ’— 
for she had indicated the turn—'' I 
see daylight—I mean nightlight—at 
last. Here’s the meadow, and— 
dazzle my eyes, who's this?” 

“Did you catch him, Stacey ? 
Stacey, did you catch him?” 

A lithe figure was in the entrance, 
touzled and fearful. 

“ Betty !’’ almost screamed Miss 
Maling. . 

‘“Let me talk to her,’” said Chal- 
loner, resigning Sylvia’s arm. 

As he passed Rosalind he mur- 
mured : 

‘“‘There’s one thing love can 
never survive—anyway, calf-love— 
ridicule, not to speak of cowardice ! 
Cheer up!” 

Sylvia was crying on her sister’s 
breast in the meadow what time 
Challoner was reproving Betty. 

. “ And in the fourth place, Eliza- 
beth, consider the cruelty of such an 
act. A man on the stilts of love 
brought suddenly to earth—I mean 
mud—by the dastardly and treacher- 
ous conduct of—— Betty, what- 
ever are you doing ? Choking? My 
dear child, let me recommend a 
chocolate—one of—no, they are free 
from the taint of bribery. How much 
did you give Stacey ? Half-a-crown ? 
Why, it’s dirt cheap at the price. 
He'll never show up again—and Miss. 
Sylvia ” 

He felt in his pockets. 


Next Month—" Gooseberry Fool.” 


1 pride myself that [ tled It up as well as a hospital nurse 


could have done It. 


And she evidently appreciated thie fact, for as 


t put the finishing touch to it she said, very gently: ‘‘How nice 


and kind you are!” and kissed me. 


And at that moment a shot rang out. 


I. 


PT first I found it 
very pleasant 
when Sigismund 
Trenham used to 
leave his girl at 
ff my fooms with 
v—@-a request that 
I would “ look 
after her’ while he went down to 
his newspaper office to complete this 
or that bit of work and get his orders 
for the following day. Trenham was 
supposed to write up the latest 
“thing ” in a sparkling way for the 
Moon, a new evening paper that was 
experiencing some difficulty in keep- 
ing its head above water. In addi- 
tion, he had to be always on the 
skirmish round for sensations. So, 
what with carrying out the exacting 
duties of a modern newspaper man, 
and being engaged to a lively and 
original girl like Carmen Millard, 
Trenham was kept pretty busy. 

He used to bring Carmen to my 
tooms in Plum Court, Temple, I say, 
and, so to speak, dump her down in 
my sitting-room much as one dumps 
a Gladstone bag down in the cloak- 
toom of a station, the enly difference 
being that the article consigned to 
my keeping was much better-looking 


‘ 


than a Gladstone bag, and that I 
didn’t charge him twopence and give 
him a ticket. 

At first Carmen was rather an- 
noyed at being left with me for two 
or three hours, but after a time she 
got used to it. 

“ So jolly having a pal I can leave 
Carmen with,” Trenham used to say. 
“ You see, she’s frightfully bored at 
home, and so comes up to town and 
looks me up as often as possible ; 
but it’s a bit awkward at times, and 
so it’s nice and handy having you so 
close to Fleet Street |’ 

He didn’t seem to consider me in 
the least. That was his way. One 
reason why he got on as a newspaper 
man was that he always took it for 
granted that everybody would do 
what he wanted them to do without 
demur, The way he made use of 
people would have astonished you. 

So, of course, I had to make the 
best of it. After a time Miss Miflard 
and I got into the habit of counting 
on Sigismund being away for a few 
hours, and accordingly formed plans 
to fill out the time. Sometimes we 
would go out to lunch or tea; I 
would show her round the Temple 
and tell her of its romance ; I would 
trot her up Chancery Lane to the 
Record Office, and show her Domes- 
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day Book (wonderful what a few 
people trouble to inspect the price- 
less parchments housed at the Record 
Office), and so forth. 

But the time came when I found 
these visits hardly so pleasant as at 
first. For Carmen was one of those 
companionable, understanding soit 
of girls that men always like. I 
found myself talking to her as freely 
as I would talk to Trenham; and 
she, after a time, when excited or 
interested, and desirous of attracting 
my attention to something, would 
seize my arm in a sisterly way that 
was very nice, but which in due 
course, you will understand, began 
to tax my sense of loyalty to Tren- 
ham. 

It began to seem to me that these 
long caretakerships had better come 
to an end. Still, how could I put it 
to him? The situation, you will 
admit, was a difficult one. 

Well, well. One day we decided 
not to go out. It was a damp and 
dismal day. We would have tea at 
home and be comfortable. Carmen, 
after she had put a button on 
my waistcoat, would make some 
buttered toast. I went out into 
my little kitchen and put the kettle 
on. Coming back, I sat down on the 
sofa and watched Carmen sewing. I 
watched her and she watched the 
button. But, after a time, as she 
was looking towards me and laughing 
at some remark I had made, she 
uttered a little cry. The needle had 
missed the button and run into her 
finger, just under the nail. A drop 
of blood welled out. Immediately I 
was all concern. What man wouldn’t 
have been! I got a clean handker- 
chief from my bedroom—which 
opened into the sitting-room—tore a 
strip of linen off it, and tenderly 
wrapped it round the wound, Car- 
men, of course, protesting it was 
nothing. 

I pride myself that I tied it up as 
well as a hospital nurse could have 
done it, And she evidently appre- 
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ciated this fact, for as I put the 
finishing touch to it she said, very 
gently: “How nice and kind you 
aré!’’ and kissed me. 

And at that moment a shot rang 
out. 

Some people would have attri- 
buted the sound to one of the motors 
waiting in King’s Bench Walk for 
the lordly “‘ silks,”’ who could well 
afford them out of their fat fees; 
but I had not been in Venezuela, 
where revolutions are the popular 
diversion, for two years without 
learning to recognise the report of a 
revolver. It did not sound very far 
away, and yet in that hive of thick- 
walled buildings it was impossible 
to say exactly from what direction it 
had come. 

I laughed, for her kiss was fresh 
upon my face. 

“Il am well rewarded,” I said. 
Then, finding her finger very interest- 
ing, I purposely put on another 
Iength of linen, so as to make quite 
sure that the bandage held tight. I 
took my time over it, and it was as 
I was at last relinquishing her hand 
that a knock thundered upon my 
front door—what in the Temple we 
call the “ inner oak.” 

‘Excuse me,” J said, and hurried 
out. And at the front door stood 
one of the burly Temple policemen. 

“Ves?” I said. 

‘“‘ Excuse me, sir—I heard a shot.” 

“So did I,” I replied. ‘‘ What was 
it?” 

“Can't place it, sir——’ He 
paused, looking rather uncomfort- 
able—‘ but seeing smoke coming out 
of your window, sir ? 

‘‘ Smoke | My window!” 

“ Pouring out, sir ” 

At that I looked towards my little 
kitchen. And to be sure it was full 
of smoke—steam, that is—and the 
steam was pouring out of the window, 
as Steam does, you know. 

T laughed. 

“It’s from my kettle,” I said. 

He peesed into the kitchen, 
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* So it is, sir.” But he still hesi- 
tated. ‘' You see, sir, hearing the 
shot and seeing the smoke—steam, 


that is—and having had three 
suicides here in the last two 
months 7 

“Eh!” exclaimed a voice on the 
stairs. “ Suicide! Where?” 


And Sigismund Trenham appeared 
—the newspaper man in him all agog 
for news, 


If. 


The policeman glanced at Tren- 
ham in a rather uncertain manner. 

“Tt’s all right,” I said. ‘‘ This 
gentleman is a friend of mine.” 

“T was telling the gentleman, 
sir,” proceeded the constable, ad- 
dressing Trenham the while he 
indicated me with his broad thumb, 
“that having had several suicides 
here of late, the sound of a shot 
made me spry at once.” 

“Shot!” Trenham repeated, his 
eyes gleaming. 

“& revolver shot, sir,” said the 
policeman, “ and no mistaking of it.”’ 

Trenham gave me a glance which 
plainly said: ‘“‘ Don’t let him know 
I’m a newspaper man, or he'll dry 
up.” 

‘Well, constable,” I said, “ it will 
be as well to go into the matter and 
clear it up. I fancy the shot pro- 
ceeded from some room in Pump 
Court. Better get another man to 
help you and make inquiries at every 
set of chambers.” 

“TH do that, sir.” 

“ And,” as my glance wandered 
over his broad shoulder towards 
‘Trenham, “if you find out what it 
was, I shall be interested to hear,” 

“T’ll let you know, sir, be sure.” 

And he strode heavily down the 
stairs, 

When he had gone, 
clapped me on the shoulder. 

“ This’ll be a bit of ‘ exclusive ’ for 
the Moon, old boy! ‘ Mysterious 
Shot in the Temple '—what ? ” 

“Tt ought to supply your ready 


Trenham 


imagination with at least a column,” 
I said dryly. “ Well, we'll have tea. 
By the time we've finished, the 
Bobby will possibly be back with 
some news.” I led the way up the 
hall. ‘‘ Carmen is, you will regret to 
hear, an invalid.” 

“Eh!” he exclaimed. 

For the moment he had entirely 
forgotten that his fiancée was in my 
rooms. This did not suggest, to me, 
any lack of affection on his part ; 
but in Sigismund Trenham the 
journalist always took precedence of 
the lover. 

“‘ Stabbed herself under the nail,” 
I said with a laugh, 

Trenham burst into the sitting- 
toom full of solicitude. 

“Carmen, dear, are you much 
hurt?” 

“Tt’s only a prick,’’ she replied, a 
trifle coldly, as it seemed to me. 

“ Roger ’—-he turned to me with a 
scowl— what did you want to scare 
a man for?” 

“ By mixing with you pressmen I 
have grown accustomed to making 
mountains out of molehills,” I said 
with a grin, and wiited away in the 
direction of the kitchen, leaving 
Trenham to kiss the finger and make 
it well. 

I do not think any kissing took 
place during my absence. When I 
entered with the tea, Trenham was 
mooning round the bookshelves and 
Carmen had her nose deep in an 
illustrated paper. 

I suppose it was disloyal of me, 
but I cannot say that I was upset 
by their respective attitudes. 
Rather, I was gayer and chattier 
than usual at tea, which, after all, 
was as well, for neither Sigismund 
nor Carmen spoke a word save with 
a palpable effort. 

The arrival of the policeman was 
a positive relief, 

“Inquired at every set of 
chambers, sir,” he said; “ but there’s 
nothing wrong. And another man’s 
been round the neighbouring courts.” 
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The ‘Temple becomes an unin- 
habited place as the shades of 
evening deepen. 

“Do you mean to say,” I asked 
in a tone of some surprise, “ that 
you found somebody in every set of 
chambers ? ”’ , 

“ Kither a clerk or a laundress, 
sir.”’ 

(“ Laundress ” is the term applied 
in the Temple to female servants, 
possibly, as the famous Serjeant 
Ballantine once remarked, because 
they never wash.) 

“Yes, I called at every set, sir, 
except the empty ones, of course. 
There’s a set under you been empty 
for ten years, Not much good calling 
there 1" : 

And he smiled, his glance wander- 
ing meanwhile towards the side- 
board. 

The offering of beer and other 
stimulants to policemen, postmen, 
vanmen, plano-movers, and the like 
is to be deprecated, as a glass of 
beer or whisky cannot but make 
them the less clear-headed in the 
carrying out of their duties, and 
often has the effect of getting them 
into trouble. However, this Bobby 
had been up and down many dusty 
stairs, and had done a lot of talking. 
And there are times when the excep- 
tion is better than the rule. I knew 
this constable to be a steady fellow, 
and I knew that just now he was 
feeling particularly dry in the throat. 
And, furthermore, I knew that 
Sigismund Trenham was listening 
to everything the man had to say 
with greedy ears. After all, other 
people’s dying constituted a good 
part of Sigismund’s living, for he was 
always put on to do the “ write-up ”’ 
of a tragedy. 

“Glass of beer, constable?” I 
suggested. 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“Come in and sit down for a 
moment,” I added. 

We had been talking in the door- 
way. He removed his helmet and 
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came in, sitting down on the edge of 
a chair near the sitting-room door. 

“ Our friend has been investigating 
the shot,” I said to Carmen, by way 
of apology. “ You won't mind my 
giving him a glass of beer, I hope ?”’ 

“Oh, dear, no!” cried Carmen. 
‘ Y’m sure he must be very thirsty.” 

I poured him out a glass of 
dinner ale. 

“Best respects, gentlemen—and 
to the lady,” he said in a typical 
Our Harmonic Club manner, Then 
he opened his mouth and, without 
drawing breath, emptied the glass 
at a gulp, Carmen watching him 
with a sort of horrified fascination. 

“The set of chambers underneath 
has been closed for ten years, did I 
hear you say?” asked Sigismund 
the Scribe, wheeling round from the 
bookcase as the constable placed his 
empty glass on the table. 

The man in blue swept the back 
of his hand daintily across his beard. 

“ Ves, sir, ten years—all of them.” 

“ Why are they not let 2?” 

“They are let, sir. They’re let to 
a gentleman who hasn't been near 
them for ten years. But the rent’s 
always been paid, so there’s no cause 
for the Treasurer of the Inn to 
trouble.” 

‘“ What is the name of the tenant 
underneath ?”’ asked Trenham. 

“It’s painted on the door, sir,” 
said the constable, as he rose and 
ptepared to resume his duties. 
“* Mr. Archibald Abbot.’ ” 

“ Of course—I’ve noticed it,” said 
Trenham. ‘‘ By George! What a 
mystery ! Empty for ten years!” 

“There ain’t much mystery about 
it, sir,’ said the constable with an 
indulgent smile. “‘ The gentleman's 
a Consul or something in a foreign 
part, and he kept the chambers on 
because he had a lot of old furniture 
and pictures and what not, and 
didn’t know where else to leave ’em. 
Before he went away, I’ve been told, 
sir, he had a new patent lock put 
on the door, what would resist any 
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amount of ‘ picking.’ There’s no way 
of approach to the windows except 
by way of a ladder, and nothing will 
open that outer door except crow- 
bars or a charge of gunpowder, and 
so the gentleman’s things are pretty 
safe, sir.” 

The constable smiled again as he 
noticed the expression of excitement 
and keen interest on Sigismund 
Trenham’s face. 

“No, sir. There ain't no mystery. 
If you think the shot came from 
there you can write it off the books. 
There’s nobody in there to fire a shot, 
except rats.” 

And with a heavy bow to Carmen, 
and another to ourselves, the worthy 
fellow donned his helmet and went 
off to work again. 

“There’s a story in this, Roger,” 
said Trenham. (A piece of news that 
works out to any length is called a 
“story ” in press circles.) ‘‘ Someone 
fired a shot, that’s evident.” 

“But no one will admit having 
done so.” 

“ Whoever fired it wasn’t going to 
tell Bigboots, you bet.” 

‘““ But people who fire shots don’t 
quietly open the door to policemen 
making inquiries about them.” 

“What do they do, then?” 

“Pretend they're not 
they’re alive.” 

“ Well, anyhow, it'll make a jolly 
good half-column,” cried Trenham. 
“Tl buck round to the office now 
and do it. You don’t mind putting 
up with old Roger for a bit longer, 
do you, dear?” he added, tuming 
to Carmen. 

“T certainly mind,” said Carmen, 
rising from her chair with dignity. 
“T think I have to ‘ put up’ with 
‘ old Roger ’ a great deal too much,” 
she added, more than a touch of extra 
colour in her face. 

‘But, my darling ——” protested 
Trenham. 

“IT sometimes wonder whether I 
am feally your darling,” cut in 
Carmen quietly. ‘‘ Your real darling 
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appears to be that common old 
Moon. At least, you always put it 
before me!” 

“But work must come first,” 
urged Sigismund. 

He made a mistake in saying that. 
Of course work must come first, but 
an engaged girl doesn’t always find 
a statement to that effect entirely 
palatable. A man has to be very 
careful indeed when he is engaged to 
a girl like Carmen. You can only 
be sure you've “ got” her when the 
wedding-ring is on her finger and the 
priest’s blessing has been finally pro- 
nounced upon it. 

“T must write something about 
this shot,” pleaded Trenham. 
“ Won't you wait 2?” 

“No, thanks,” said Carmen. She 
held out her hand to me, her eyes 
resting on my tie-pin. “‘ Good-bye, 
Mr. Scudamore.” 

Trenham followed her down the 
hall, apologising, protesting. All no 
good. She went, the door closing 
sharply upon her. He came back 
looking rueful, ; 

“ Wouldn’t even let me see her 
into a ’bus! What creatures they 
are!” he mused. But almost with 
the words his thoughts were back 
with the shot. ‘‘ Yes, I’m sure I can 
make something of it ! I'll set every- 
body in London wondering who fired 
that shot!” 

And he flew out. As for me, I 
subsided on to the’ sofa and lit my 
pipe. And in every ring of smoke I 
saw the face of Carmen. 


Til. 


I suppose it really is a good thing 
to get up early. Somebody once sent. 
me a book called ‘‘ The Early Bird,”’ 
explaining how much good it does 
you to get up early. The author 
mentions an old clergyman whose. 
light was to be seen burning in his 
study at four in the morning. So is 
mine. But the difference between 
this old clergyman and myself is 
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that he was just starting the day, 
while I am just finishing it. ‘The 
author doesn’t mention that this 
uncomfortable old gentleman prob- 
ably had a good two hours’ snooze 
in the.afternoon, besides dropping off 
to sleep at other odd times. I never 
do that. The worst of the man who 
rises at six is that after dinner or 
supper, when the room is cosy, the 
fire going well, and I am getting 
very interested in a conversation 
about religion or ghosts, he is yawn- 
ing his head off, while I am as 
wakeful as a lark at sunrise. 

I am prepared to admit that I am 
in the wrong. Still, midnight hath 
its charms. 

Anyhow, being a bachelor, and at 
liberty.to keep what hours I chose, 
I was still in bed at eleven o'clock 
on the day following that of the 
“ shot,” when my laundress rapped 
upon my bedroom door and, 
poking her begrimed countenance 
into the room, informed me that 
a lady had called and wished to see 
me. 

Lady! My thoughts, of course, 
flew to Carmen, who, in town for a 
morning’s shopping, had probably 
been told by Sigismund to wait at 
my rooms for him. I could see her 
face as she received these instructions 
over the ‘phone. My laundress, never 
having been in my chambers when 
Sigismund Trenham had left Carmen 
with me, was, of course, unfamiliar 
with Miss Millard’s personality. 

“ All right,”’ I said ; “ please show 
the lady in,” 

Wearing an expression which 
plainly said that she didn’t approve 
of lady visitors, even with the 
honest sunlight coming through the 
windows, my laundress closed the 
door and retired. 

Freshening myself up with a cold 
sponge, I slipped on some clothes, 
slung a cricket sash round my neck, 
buttoned my old rowing-coat over 
that, smoothed my wet hair with a 
few rapid passes of my brushes, and 
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emerged from my room—to find it 
wasn’t Carmen after all, 

Instead, standing by one of the 
windows, gazing down on the bar- 
risters’ clerks hurrying to and fro 
over the ancient flagstones of the 
courtyard below, was a young lady 
dressed in black. She was beautifully 
tailored, and as one can appraise 
a woman’s circumstances by her 
clothes far more correctly than one 
can a man’s by his (for men can 
obtain credit more easily than 
women), I gauged her circumstances 
as comfortable. Besides, she wore 
some good jewellery, while every- 
thing about her—her hat, shoes, 
gloves, umbrella—had all cost 
“siller,’ And she was a girl who, 
as the phrase is, paid for dressing, 
as she was almost stately of figure 
and decidedly handsome. ; 

She tumed towards me with 
perfect. self-possession. 

‘‘T am so sorry to have disturbed 
you.” She showed the tips of her 
white teeth in a flashing smile that 
had a touch of irony in it; for, as I 
have told you, it was nearly high 
noon. ‘ But I was rather anxious 
—and it occurred to me you might 
be able to help me.” 

“ Pray sit down,” I said. 

She sat down, resting one shapely 
elbow on the table. Her glance 
wandered to the simple “ cloth ” my 
laundress had laid for my breakfast. 
She didn’t really seem anxious about 
anything; rather slightly amused 
by her novel surroundings. 

“T will tell you what it is,” she 
commenced again, “My name is 
Abbot——”" 

“Abbotl’'I repeated involuntarily. 

“Yes. I am the niece of Mr. 
Archibald Abbot, who lives on the 
landing below.” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“* As perhaps you know, Mr. Abbot 
has been abroad for many years.” 

“ Ten, I believe.” 

“Yes. But he was expected back 
in England this week.” 
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“ Indeed |” 

“He arrived on Monday, but this 
is Wednesday, and not a word have 
we had from him since he landed.” 

“Oh, you heard from him directly 
he landed ?” 

“ Yes. 
at Plymouth.” 

“ And not a word since ? ” 

“Not a word. You may think I 
am showing a good deal of concern 
about what seems a trivial matter, 
but the fact is he had written me 
en voyage—his letter coming over- 
land by Brindisi—asking me to call 
and see him at his rooms here to-day 
at eleven o’clock.” 

“ And you did?” 

“T did. But could obtain no 
answer to my knock. I knocked 
quite a long time, thinking he might 
have overslept himself. But it had 
no effect. The clerk in the chambers 
underneath could not tell me any- 
thing about Mr. Abbot, so I thought 
I would come up and ask you 
whether you could, for I am really 
quite worried about it.” 

With which words she dropped her 
hands into her lap and leaned back 
in her chair with a smile which 
plainly indicated that she was sure 
that the race of Knights Templars, 
whose swords once leapt so swiftly 
from their sheaths in defence of the 
weak and helpless, was not entirely 
extinct. 

But in spite of her words there 
was not a shadow of worry on her 
face. On the contrary, she appeared 
distinctly amused by the adventure. 

It required no very extraordinary 
perspicacity on my part to schedule 
her as a “ country cousin.” To begin 
with, she was so very smart—and 
new. A country cousin coming up 
to town to welcome .a long-absent 
uncle would be very smart. We take 
our old clothes down to the country, 
but our country cousins bring their 
best up to us. Then, had she been a 
Londoner, she would surely have 


met the train which brought her 


He wired his safe arrival 


uncle from Plymouth. At a hazard 
I “placed’’ her at Chichester or 
Canterbury, and I put her down as 
one of the “ cathedral set.” 

“‘T will try myself,” I said. ‘‘ He 
may, aS you suggest, have overslept 
himself.” 

And going down to the next 
landing, I hammered on the massive 
“outer oak” of Mr. Abbot's 
chambers. It had no letter-slit to 
peep through, for the excellent 
reason that it had been built in the 
far-off days when there was no 
delivery of letters. I pummelled the 
door hard, but obtained no response. 

And then, as I went upstairs again, 
a curious sensation crept over my 
scalp. What if—what ifi—that shot 
had something to do with the stony 
silence lying beyond that massive 
portal ! 

My step slackened. Could it be 
that this fascinating country belle 
had travelled to town merely to go 
shuddering and trembling home 
again ? 

The thought was appalling, and I 
paused irresolutely, and as I did so 
a cheery voice rang out startlingly 
half a flight lower down. 

“ Hullo, Roger! I've got it in the 
first edition. Reads off fine!” 

It was Sigismund, and he held up 
a white flimsy newspaper. It was 
the early edition of the Afoon. 

I took it from him and glanced at 
the report. 


A SHOT IN THE TEMPLE, 


MYSTERIOUS OCCURRENCE, 


POLICE INQUIRIES. 
A Moon “ Exclusive.” 


That was Trenham’s job—to ferret 
out novelties in news before any 
other paper got them. The Moon 
was building up a reputation for 
“exclusives.” 

“Ah! You've made quite a lot 
of it!” 

“It reads like the opening to aro- 
mance,” he said with simple modesty, 
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“ Well—we'll not talk of it for a 
few moments.” 

He stared at me. 

“Why, I’ve come round specially 
to talk about it. What's the matter?” 

“T have a visitor.” 

“ What odds ?” 

I lowered my voice. 

“She is the niece of the old boy 
there—Abbot.” 

“Well?” 

‘‘ She was to see him to-day. He’s 
back from abroad. But she can’t get 
an answer.” 

“Gone out. Forgot the appoint- 
ment.” 

“ Possibly, But—it seems queer.” 

Trenham looked thoughtful. Then 
in his spasmodic way he seized iny 
arm. ; 

“ You don’t think, Roger——” 

“Tsay, we must be careful. Come 
along in—but not a word about the 
shot!” 

And I crammed the newspaper into 
my pocket as he followed me into my 
chambers and I closed the door. 


iV. 


I explained to Miss Abbot that 
Sigismund was a friend of mine, and 
had heard with sympathy of her 
plight. While she was enlarging on 
that plight to Trenham I insinuated 
myself into my bedroom to complete 
my toilet. I felt at a disadvantage, 
for while Sigismund, always par- 
ticular about his appearance (press- 
men are improving in this respect), 
looked as if he had sprung out of a 
band-box at his tailor’s shop, I 
looked—well, I looked just-out-of- 
bedish. Which, as I think my 
gentle readers will admit, is not a 
very nice look to look, especially 
when one is entertaining a lady. 

When, from their frequent peals 
of laughter, I judged they were get- 
ting on very well together, I did 
not feel jealous. On the contrary, 
it pleased me to hear the young 
things happy. For is not youth the 
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time of laughter and love? If you 
say that, in view of what eventuated, 
it was a callous and thoughtless act 
on my part to leave Sigismund, an 
engaged man, so long closeted with a 
fascinating girl like Lucie Abbot, all 
I can reply is that that is wy business. 

One must think of something while 
one is shaving, and it occurred to me 
that Sigismund Trenham was just 
the sort of man to appeal to a 
country cousin. He was so dashing 
and smart, so up-to-date. Though 
not what I should describe as an 
intellectual or brainy man, he had 
that top-dressing of cleverness which 
appeals to girls from cathedral cities. 
Some people might say that Sigis- 
mund’s wit was of a thin and obvious 
order, but it, at any rate, had the 
effect of keeping Lucie Abbot con- 
stantly amused. . Sigismund loved 
to talk, and apparently Lucie loved 
to listen. One reason why I didn’t 
hurry over my toilet was perhaps 
because I liked Trenham to have an 
appreciative listener. I had noticed 
that Carmen was a little critical in 
her attitude towards his obiter dicta, 
while somehow or other she had a 
peculiar way of accepting everything 
I myself said as either profoundly 
true or profoundly humorous, accor- 
ding to my vein. 

Men wishing to marry happily 
should note that the girls they are 
likely to be happiest with are those 
who regard them enthusiastically 
and umreservedly as the cleverest 
men the world ever saw; and this 
rule applies impartially to sandwich. 
men and Secretaries of State. Men 
are like little children in wanting to 
be loved, and it is the nagging, 
penetrating criticism of the dis- 
illusioned wife who was never really 
in love that drives the heart-starved 
husband to go off with somebody clse 
or blow his brains out, 


I found my thoughts suddenly 
turning to the silent chambers below. 
Sigismund had come up full of his 
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investigations into the '‘ shot,” and 
by now he had probably forgotten 
all about the shot in the excitement 
of investigating the attractive depths 
of Miss Abbot’s dark eyes. I stepped 
out, groomed and, as far as I could 
manage it, presentable. 

Their gay chat and laughter ceased 
on the instant, (Though, had they 
known it, they needn’t have minded 
me.) 
“ Well,” I said, “I think, Miss 
Abbot, that for the moment you had 
better leave this matter to my friend 
and myself. We will do our best to 
discover whether your uncle has 
arrived back in town——’ 

“We'll do everything we can!” 
cried Sigismund, rather unneces- 
sarily, But she smiled very sweetly 
upon him, while she merely turned 
a calm and polite face to me as I 
added : 

“ You may rely on us to do every- 
thing in our power to allay your 
anxiety, You are staying in town, I 
suppose ? You have friends in town 
we can communicate with, should 
you be going back to the country ? ” 

She shook her head a little pen- 
sively. 

“T have no friends or relatives in 
town—or, indeed, anywhere—except 
Uncle Archie. You see, when Uncle 
Archie went off to his consulate in 
Mid-Nigeria he consigned me to the 
keeping of an old friend of his, the 
Dean of Carchester. I went to school, 
of course, and spent my holidays at 
the Deanery. But,” she added 
slowly, “ the Dean, whom I loved, 
died last autumn, and since then I 
have been with his widow. We do 
not,’ she added, not without diffi- 
culty—for it must have occurred to 
her that she was talking to two 
entire strangers—" get on very well 
together. So when Uncle Archie 
wrote ard told me he was coming 
home, aud that we would make our 
home together in future, you can 
imagine how over-joyed I was,” 

She rose from her chair. 


“TY fancy I understand your 
position,” I said. “ Well, we will 
do everything we can for you, be 
assured,” 

“You are very good,” she said, 
and drew a card from her satchel. “I 
am staying at the Twentieth Century 
Club—the ladies’ residential club, 
you know. We are all quite ‘on 
our own’ there, and although the 
few girls I have spoken to are very 
nice and friendly, I feel dreadfully 
lonely. So you will understand how 
glad I shall be to see Uncle Archie. 
Oh! how I long to see him!” she 
went on vehemently, ‘“ And when 
once I have met him I will never 
leave him again as long as he lives!” 

At this Sigismund, who had been 
standing with his back to the fire, 
withdrew his heel from the fender 
with a rather sudden movement. I 
opened the sitting-room door. 

“T will get you a cab.” 

“No, please.” She put a detaining 
hand on my arm. “TI will walk up 
the Lane and take a ’bus.” 

“* You know your way about here, 
then?” . 

“Of course! I often came here 
with Uncle Archie when I was a 
little girl. I remember every bit of 
the way.” 

“ You will at any rate allow one of 
us to see you to your ‘bus? ” said 
Sigismund. 

“ You are very kind,” she smiled, 
submitting at once. Which was 
exactly what he liked: 

I opened the front door, and they 
went down the stairs together as 
happy as a pair of ducklings going 
to look for worms. 

“ Trenham has a way of using the 
plural in a very singular way,” I 
thought as I repaired to the kitchen 
in search of sustenance for my inner 
man, : 


“Nice little bit of goods,” said 
Trenham casually as he came swing- 
ingin, ‘‘ Beauty in distress—what ?”’ 
He laughed awkwardly. “I say, got 
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anything to eat? 
peckish.” 

Mrs, Grassworthy, my laundress, 
had left me a couple of chops and 
about a pint of indifferent coffee. 
The chops were in inverse ratio to 
my size, which is considerable; but 
Trenham did not hesitate to accept 
one of them. 

“Well, now, about Uncle 
Archie!’”” he said as he rose 
from the table. ‘‘ You don’t really 
think,’ he added, as he strolled 
towards the window,‘ that the old boy 
has gone and done anything silly ?”’ 

“ T have an idea,’’ I replied calmly, 
“that the shot we heard was con- 
nected in some way with Mr. Archi- 
bald Abbot.” 

He wheeled round quickly. 

“Do you really think so?” 

“Tt has become almost a con- 
viction with me. I think we ought 
to get hold of the Temple people, 
tell them what we know, and put it 
to them that the door should be 
forced open.” 

“In that case every paper in 
London would soon get wind of it!” 

“T daresay they would.” 

“ But I intend the Afoon to have 
first dish-up of the mystery—if there 
is a mystery.” 

“ I was forgetting the Moon. Well, 
what do you propose to do?” 

“Can’t we investigate by our- 
selves ?”’ 

“Don't see how we can.” 

Sigismund strolled back to the 
window. 

“T’d crowbar the thing open my- 
self for two pins. But that won't do. 
We ought to be able to get in some- 
how.” He stood gazing out of the 
window, lost in thought. Presently 
he said: ‘ Roger, come here! See 
those chaps ? ’’—pointing to a couple 
of painters on the other side of the 
court. ‘‘ Why not get them to run 
their ladder up to the windows: of 
Abbot's place and take a squint in?” 

“For the simple reason that the 
blinds are drawn down,” 


I’m frightfully 
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I lit a pipe, took up the paper, 
and settled myself for a brief read, 
Sigismund remaining at the window. 
In about five minutes’ time he 
wheeled round on me again with one 
of his sudden movements. 

“T have it! I have it! It’s a 
bit daring, but it’s worth trying!” 

“ What is 2?” 

He moved towards the door. 

“‘ What's the time exactly ?”’ 

“Twenty past twelve.” 

“Then they'll be going to dinner 
in forty minutes’ time.” 

“Who will?” 

“ The painters.” 

“ What then ?” 

“Why, they’ll leave their old 
ladders and paint-pots, and we'll 
commandeer them.” 

“‘ What on earth for?” 

“My good Roger, you were meant 
to dream through life. Who on 
earth notices whether painters go to 
dinner or work through the dinner- 
hour? Does anyone ever look twice 
at a painter? I'll get a couple of 
painters’ aprons—I know where I can 
get them—-and then we'll under- 
study them, and get a squint into 
the old boy’s place somehow! Easy 
as pie!” 

And he rushed out, leaving me, as 
you may imagine, struck dumb by 
the audacity of his plan, but at the 
same time realising its entire feasi- 
bility. 

Vv. 


Who, after all, does take any 
particular notice of a painter? A 
uniform is always a disguise, and a 
painter wears a sort of uniform. It 
is a linen dressing-gown, gathered in 
stylishly at the waist. —~ 

A man employed on an everyday 
job can practically go anywhere and 
do anything. Once, when Queen 
Victoria was reigning, a man called 
at Buckingham Palace, and said he. 
had come to wind up the clocks. As 
it was usual for a man to make 
periodical visits to wind up the 
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clocks, he was politely shown in and 
allowed to go where he liked. Had 
the Queen’s crown been there he 
would probably have stolen it. As 
it was, he stole the best clock he 
could find. 

When Sigismund Trenham came 
back he brought with him two 
painters’ aprons. They were of a 
soiled white colour, and liberally 
daubed with paint. The only person 
they wouldn’t have deceived would 
have been a painter. He explained 
that he had hired them from a 
famous costumier. They had been 
used in a music-hall sketch called 
“ Wet Paint.” 

“ Look here!'’ Isaid. ‘I see you 
have brought ¢wo of these smock- 
frocks, or whatever they are. Is it 
your idea that I’m going to wear 
one?” 

“ Of course,” said Sigismund, and 
went to the window humming. I 
have told -you that he took it for 
granted that everybody was willing 
to help him. Clearly he was wasting 
time doing press work. He was the 
sort of man adapted by nature for 
adding chunks of the globe to the 
British Empire. His way was the 
simple way of Captain Cook or 
Francis Drake. No scheming, no 
parleying, no bargaining. Land, stick 
a Union Jack on the nearest promon- 
tory, and there you were ! 

Though by nature a tetritory- 
anuexer, Sigismund Trenham was at 
present, however, earning a hard 
wage by providing “ exclusives ” for 
the Moon. 

“ They're stopping |’ he suddenly 
exclaimed. ‘ It wants five minutes 
to one, but the good old British 
workman takes five minutes to leave 
off work and another five to begin.” 

He began to put on one of the 
smocks. 

“Buck up, Roger!” he said. 
“ Got an old cap to lend me?” 

I had a couple of golf caps some- 
where, and routed them out. As 
there seemed no help for it, I got 


into my smock, though a little 
gingerly. Then from the windows we 
watched the painters deposit their 
pots and brushes at the foot of their 
respective ladders, and go off to their 
dinner, 

“We won't hurry,” said Sigis- 
mund. “ Plenty of time. Let them 
get well away.” ; 

So we waited another five minutes. 

“Now we will deploy into the 
court,” said Trenham, “ and do what 
the British workman has never yet 
been known to do—work during his 
dinner-hour.” 

Two floors down we found the 
clerk of the barrister who had 
chambers under Mr. Abbot just 
leaving for lunch. As I was well- 
known to him, I stooped down to 
examine my boot; Sigismund put a 
bold front on the matter. 

“Say, guv’nor, that Mr, Harchi- 
bald Habbot at ome? We thought 
we'd let ‘im know we was goin’ to 
paint the outside of ’is windows.” 

“Expected home, it seems,” re- 
plied the clerk, probably recollecting 
Miss Lucie Abbot’s visit, “ but not 
arrived yet.” 

“ Thanks, guv’nor.” ; 

Emerging into the court, I met a 
man face to face whom I knew well. 
But he passed me without the least 
sign of recognition. 

“Sharp’s the word,’ muttered 
Trenham. “ One ladder will do. I'll 
go up, and you put your foot on the 
bottom rung and watch the paiut- 
pot.” 

In a trice we had a ladder across 
the court, while I carried a paint-pot. 
Leaning it against the wall, Sigis- 
mound ran lightly up. <A policeman 
strolled into the court, glanced at us, 
yawned, and lumbered away. Bar- 
risters and their clerks. were hurrying 
out to lunch. Not a soul paid us the 
slightest attention. Nevertheless, I 
felt as uncomfortable as it was pos- 
sible for a man to feel. What if the 
foreman of the painters were to 
appear on a tour of inspection ? 
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Evidently Sigismund felt that 
what was to be done were best done 
quickly. The window he was peering 
through had no blind; it was the 
kitchen window. His face remained 
glued to the grimy glass for a few 
moments ; then, after a rapid glance 
round the court, he drew a knife 
from his pocket and forced back the 
latch. Another scouting glance, and 
he had pushed up the lower sash. 
Then, seizing his opportunity when 
the court was absolutely empty, he 
slipped into the kitchen. 

1 must confess that my heart was 
beating with uncomfortable rapidity. 
This was rank trespass; nay, house- 
breaking ! In my agitation I stooped 
down and stirred the paint in the pot. 

And while I was thus engaged I 
heard slow footsteps approaching me, 
Still stirring, I glanced past my legs 
—and saw a pair of uniformed ones. 
They were a porter’s legs. 

Hot! The perspiration was pour- 
ing out of me. What if 

“ Knocking off for dinner in a 
moment ?” he asked. 

“ Aye, pretty soon now,” I an- 
swered gruffly. 

“ Put the pot up on the first floor,” 
he said warningly. ‘“ Lot of funny 
people come through ‘ere, and they'll 
sneak near anything.” 

“ Right you are,” I said, and he 
wandered on. 

When he was clear of the court I 
heard a ‘‘ H-s-s-s!” from above. It 
was Sigismund. 

“T’ve opened the door,” he said. 
“‘ Come up by the stairs.” 

I found him awaiting me at the 
door. He was rather white, I 
thought. Even a Moon man, it 
would appear, knew what it was to 
have nerves. 

“Come on!” And he closed the 
door. And as he did so, from a room 
whose door was not six paces away 
proceeded a groan. 

An exclamation escaped Sigis- 
mund, and he made a clutch at my 
paint-bedaubed sleeve, As for me, 
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my scalp felt as if an electric brush 
were being passed over it—for in our 
heart of hearts neither of us had 
expected to find anybody in these 
chambers. When we compared notes 
after, we found that we had both 
formed the conclusion that Mr. 
Abbot had gone to an hotel, and in 
the joy of finding himself in old 
England again was having a little 
jaunt round town, his niece being 
momentarily overlooked. 

Trenham glanced at me and 
nodded. 

“Itis]” 

“TN fetch the police and a 
doctor,” I suggested, my hand on the 
latch. He brushed it down. 

“No fear. Not in this rig.” He 
walked up the hall and put his hand 
on the handle of the door. I followed. 
Then he opened the door, and I, my 
blood freezing, looked over his 
shoulder. 

And then I didn’t know whether 
to laugh, swear, or what. It was a 
bedroom. In the middle of the room 
sat an old, stoutish gentleman. His 
hair was awry, his tie in disorder ; a 
look of wonderment held his features. 
And close by him lay a revolver. 

“ Hello, you fellow!’ he said to 
Trenham, “ get me a drink of water.” 

Glad to do anything, I dashed 
for it. Snatching a dirty cup off the 
kitchen shelf, I turned on the water 
tap. With a slow hiss and gurgle, as 
if annoyed at being disturbed, a thin 
stream of brick-coloured fluid at 
length issued from the tap. Then I 
recollected that the water hadn't 
been turned on for ten years. Half- 
an-hour wouldn’t be too long to let 
this stuff run. 

“All right!” called Trenham. 
“ T’ve found some brandy.” 

I went back, to find Sigismund on 
his knees by the old gentleman’s side, 
applying a brandy flask to his lips. 

“Thanks 1” And Mr, Archibald 
Abbot heaved a deep sigh. ‘‘ That’s 
better. Give me a hand.” And he 
rose heavily to his feet. 
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T fully expected to see him topple 
over again, but, though evidently 
dizzy, he held his ground. And that 
his mind was clearing with uncom- 
fortable rapidity was evident also 
from his sudden demand of : 

“And what are you two chaps 
doing here?” 

Trenham hesitated ; then said: 

“ Painting, sir.”’ 

“And who the devil,’ inquired 
Mr. Archibald Abbot, dropping on 
to the end of the bed and clutching 
the rail, “told you to paint my 
chambers ? ”’ 

“The windows, sir, 
Sigismund. 

“The outside of the windows ? 
Then what are you doing inside ? 
Eh?” He rose, purple in the face, 
gobbling like a turkey. ‘Fh? 
What are you doing inside? Eh? 
What d’you mean by it ?”’ 

He was an immense old man, and 
seemed to tower above us on account 
of his bulk. 

“ Eh ? What right have you here ? 
Damme, I’ have you locked up.” 

His eyes goggled large, his -blue 
lips opened and closed like a fish's. 

“Eh? What d’you mean by it ? 
What d’you mean by intruding in 
my chambers? Speak!” And he 
pointed a fat, threatening forefinger 
at Trenham. 

“Because we thought you'd 
shot yourself,” replied Sigismund 
abruptly, his own forefinger declining 
in the direction of the revolver. 

The large, yellow-white eyes fol- 
lowed his finger. 

“‘ Good—good—good God!” 

It was not an oath. It was 
memory coming back with a rush. 
It was the overwhelming suddenness 
of recollecting what had slipped his 
mind that caused the exclamation to 
drop sharply from the lips of a strong, 
fierce, masterful old man accustomed 
to act with decision and talk with 
freedom. 

He fell back on to the edge of the 
bed. 


” 


explained 


“YT remember! I got back from 
Mid-Nigeria on Monday and came 
straight here. I carried my bag up 
myself, which was foolish—but no 
porter was about. I unlocked the 
outer door, and came in, put down 
my bag, and gave the outer door a 
pull... Itshut. TI opened my bed- 
room door, and as I did so I felt a 
sudden dizziness come over me... . 
No wonder ! The place was infernally 
close. . . . Not a window or door 
opened for ten years. . . . I opened 
my bag and hunted for my brandy- 
flask ... I have had more than 
one seizure, and the doctor has told 
me tc be—careful.” He paused, 
panting. “‘ Groping for the flask, I 
came to the revolver, and at that 
moment everything turned black. 
But I just had the presence of mind 
to remember I was alone—that no 
one knew I was back—and as I fell 
I fired the revolver ? 

“ The shot |” I exclaimed. 


Another gulp or two of brandy 
and Mr. Abbot was himself again, 
and declaring that he was deucedly 
hungry. But we did not tell him 
how long he had been there. That 
would have meant disclosing our 
identities, and we were chary about 
giving him another surprise. For 
he imagined he had just fired the 
shot ! 

Sigismund nipped out and put the 
ladder and paint-pots back where we 
had found them. Then, taking the 
risk of going just as he was, he cut 
off to the nearest telephone-box and 
rang up Lucie Abbot at her club and 
told her the circumstances. He came 
back looking pensive to find me 
fingering a sovereign and lighting a 
jolly good cigar that the old boy had 
given me in his overflowing gratitude. 

Lucie, of course, told him how we 
teally came to find him, and we 
reckoned the exact moment of our 
unmasking by the elephantine roa1 
of laughter that suddenly shook the 
floor of my chambers. 
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When another five minutes had 
elapsed there came a light rat-tat on 
my door. Trenham flew to open it. 
Lucie Abbot stood there. 

“Uncle Archie,’ she said, dimp- 
ling and turning all sorts of colours, 
“would now like to know you pro- 
perly. ‘You’re to come out to lunch, 
if you please! And, Mr. Trenham, 
please—you will not write a word 
about it, will you 2?’ (For Sigismund 
had packed a lot into his short chat 
over the phone.) 

“ Of course I shan’t 1” said ‘Tren- 
ham at once. And anybody who has 
met the modern newspaper.man on 
the hunt for “copy” will under- 
stand what very strong influences 
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must have been working in Sigis- 
mund Trenham to make him forgo 
such an “exclusive” as this had 
proved to be! 

+ must have been these very 
strong influences that enabled him to 
tell me—as we walked back from one 
of the very best lunches we had ever 
eaten—calmly, quite calmly, that 
Miss Millard had broken off their 
engagement by post that morning. 
Such strong influences were working 
in Sigismund Trenham that he didn't 
seem to mind a bit, and I subse- 
quently learned from Carmen that 
she didn’t either. 

So there you are, don’t you know, 
(And here we are.) 


The Little Lady, of the New ? By Semel Mermin 


THE FIRST LETTER. 


* On board the junk with the un- 
pronounceable name, some- 
where below Chi-chau, on the 
Yang-tze Kiang, Nov. 17, 
IQIl. 


‘'W WISH you could see me, George. 
I’m sitting on an inverted 
cask, aft, where the cabin wall, 

together with an improvised screen 

of matting, shelters my flickering 
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light from the night breeze. This 
f. 1. is nothing less than an ancient 
lamp of the sort sometimes pictured 
in the illustrated notes at the back 
of the Bible. It is built on the 
pattern of a gravy-boat, of bronze. 
The wick floats in the oil. It is 
necessary to hold the paper close to 
it in order to see what I’m writing. 
My eyes will probably be wrecked, 
but never mind. 

“When you've been playing with 

2F 2 
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death most casually, every morning 
before breakfast, as it were, your self- 
protective instinct hasa way of quietly 
transposing itself into a lower key. 
Nothing seems to matter very much. 

“ But this is all evasion. 

“‘ Somehow it is difficult to come 
to the point. The facts look absurd, 
fantastic, when I try to write them 
down. 

“‘ Well—here ! 

-“T'm drifting down the Yang-tze 
on a junk that for the present belongs 
to me. In the cabin at my back 
sleeps the oddest, cunningest little 
Chinese girl you ever imagined. 
Umm—well, not so little, either. She 
is probably in her early, her very 
early, twenties. She is clad—or was 
before we fitted her out in the reason- 
ably clean garments of the junk- 
master’s wife—in the richest of silks. 
Her face is and was unpainted; a 
most unusual thing among high-class 
Chinese girls and women. She must 
come from a family of moderns, for 
her feet have never been bound. 
They are natural—tiny, but none the 
less real feet. 

“Now hear me out, George. 

“ The little thing is in my hands. 
Already, by merely being in my 
select company for more than 
twenty-four hours, she has violated 
every moral law of her race. The 
junkmaster clearly takes it for 
granted that she is my personal 
property. He treats me with 
profound respect. 

“Among her own class she has 
automatically become an outcast. 
No explanation can now help her 
a particle. The ancient Chinese 
custom would demand that she be 
killed. So I’m trying to get her down 
to Shanghai, where I can turn her 
over to kindly white folks. Mrs. 
Wilson is the one I’m thinking of. 
You know—but, of course, you 
couldn’t know—she and the doctor 
run a regular private sanctuary for 
Chinese girls in connection with the 
Mission, 


“T shall be suspected, of course. 
But I’ve got to stand for that. White 
men run wild out here, you know. 
You are privileged to suspect any- 
body on the China coast. But, 
George, if you could have seen the 
way she looked at me with those 
great soft black eyes! I tell you, 
I’m going to get her safely to Shanghai ! 
We've got to slip around the rebel 
fleet off Nanking, and we've got to 
take other chances of a more per- 
sonal and desperate sort ; but some- 
how or other I'll get her through. 

“You see, George, she was in my 
arms for six hours last night. 

‘I’m going to be honest and face 
this thing—it got me, a little. The 
poor child was weak and ill. She 
was in the suite of a great rebel 
general who was travelling on our 
steamer from Hankow. ‘The old boy 
was under orders to take command 
of the rebel army before Nanking, so 
our American captain told me. The 
whole after end of the upper deck 
was screened off for his outfit of 
Mandarins, wives, concubines, and 
servants; the lower deck swarmed 
with the soldiers of his guard. 

“Just above Kiu-Kiang, last 
evening, Manchu troops opened fire 
on us from both banks. The captain 
tried to rush past, and failed. They 
shot us up pretty badly. Finally, the 
steamer grounded. 

“T secured all my gold from the 
purser, put it in my money-belt, 
strapped on a life-preserver, and set 
out on a solitary journey down the 
river; that is, it was solitary for a 
while. Another passenger, a German 
customs man, started at about the 
same time, but I lost him. Also, I 
had to fight my way through a lot of 
coolies and soldiers that were drown- 
ing in the water. 

“ Then—then, half an hour later, 
I came upon my little lady lashed 
to a state-room door. She was 
exhausted, and nearly drowned. I 
untied the ropes, got her into a 
comfortable position, with her head 
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on my shoulder and my arm about 
her waist. It was no use trying to 
talk to her, of course. I didn’t know 
whether she spoke Manchu or Man- 
darin Chinese. It would have done 
me no good to know, for I spoke 
neither. 
near complete exhaustion to make 
any effort. She just accepted what 
I was able to do for her, and col- 
lapsed. Luckily I had brought my 


flask, and was able to get it from - 


my pocket and give her a sip occa- 
sionally. 

“We floated on that door until 
dawn, I working over her, rubbing 
her forearms and her temples as well 
as I could manage, she clinging to 
me, instinctively trusting herself to 
me—— Oh, I can’t write it, George | 
No use. 

“T’m sitting here now, wondering. 
Fortunately I saved a pouch of 
tobacco; clapped it on my head, 
under my hat, just before going over 
the steamer’s side. It helps a little 
to smoke. That and thoughts of 
steady old you are the solidest things 
in the world right now. 

“You see, among other complica- 
tions there is a moon, All during 
those six hours last night the light 
was on us—on her glistening black 
hair, on the transparent skin of her 
face and forehead, on the big eyes 
that once or twice opened and gazed 
at me witha curious expression as 
if she had just been dreaming about 
me, then closed again. 

“Tt is going to take us at least 
three days to reach Shanghai—three 
days and nights of the quaint, smelly 
old junk and the swift silent river 
and the moon, There is no Occident. 
There is no college, no history. 
There is no equality ; I am absolute 
master of my queer craft. There is 
no reality. 

“ Think what you will, old boy! 
I am fantastic, outrageous, anything 
you please. I can sit here, smoke 
my pipe, and tell myself these things. 
Have I no stability? Is this odd 


But, anyway, she was too_ 
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little episode enough to demolish ‘my 
life-structure ?—a strange, danger- 
ous, intimate night; a pale fore- 
head against my cheek; a day of 
dreams on my junk, boiling the water 
that my charge drinks, sternly 
watching the cooking of her rice, 
sending in at noon and night a sip 
of whisky by the hand of the wrinkled 
junk-wife ? 

“She has tossed and sobbed at 
intervals all day; through the thin 
cabin-wall I could hear her. 

“ She is sleeping now. 

“God, George, could it be that 
she 

“ What is she ? What was she to 
that old general ? Their standards 
are not ours. It is—yes, I have the 
courage to write it—a polygamous 
land. 

“T shall not sleep to-night.” 


THE SECOND LETTER. 


“On the junk below Nanking, 
November, IgXt, 


“JT held myself. a seasoned 

traveller, George. I was above 
turprises. The. unexpected was my 
daily commonplace, But to-day-—— 

“Tt will be best to tell it simply 
and directly. ‘That is always the best 
way to tell things. 

“This afternoon my little lady 
emerged from the smoky cabin. She 
wote the coat, trousers, and dainty 
little silk shoes of a Chinese woman ; 
all minutely embroidered, even the 
shoes. Her hair was done scrupu- 
lously high on her head. Her delicate 
oval face was, as before, unpainted, 
and was a bit wan, but none the less 
charming for that. 

‘She moved slowly, daintily to- 
ward me, studying me, with the 
beginnings of a shy smile hovering 
about her mouth and eyes. 

“I rose and bowed; probably I 
blushed a little. 

“ Then she spoke, And here, again, 
my only recourse is to white in 
matter-of-fact phrases, 
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“Ves,” she said—in Engplish, 
mind you !|—' yes, it is so. I have 
no’ dleam. How do you, Plofessah ?’ 
And she extended a tiny hand. 

“‘ You who have never in your life 
seen an upper-class product of this 
tich old civilisation, cannot imagine 
how quaint and pretty their queer 
sort of broken English can be—the 
musical lingering on the vowel 
sounds, the amusing racial difficulty 
with our 1’s and I's. 

‘“T took her hand. 

“‘Tt is a great pleasure to find 
you an acquaintance,’ I replied. 

“She was looking at me with shy 
seriousness, 

“Tf,” she said with a touch of 
that grave, perfect courtesy that so 
often reminds us Westerners, when 
in the Orient, of our own half- 
barbaric newness as a people, ‘if you 
have no’ know me in my Chinese 
clo’s, Jam Miss Feng—Feng Hua Shi. 
I am the daughtah of Genelal Feng.’ 

“ George, only two years ago she 
was a student at Bamard. She used 
to attend my lectures on the 
Influence of Chinese and Japanese 
Art on European Culture. 

“ T offered her my overturned cask 
for a seat, first spreading my hand- 
kerchief over it. She took it with a 
little flutter of hesitation and a shy 
smile. I ordered tea in that Shanghai 
Bund grade of pidgin-English which 
serves as a medium of speech between 
the junkmaster and myself. And 
then we. sat quietly there, sipping 
our tea, while the brown old junk 
creaked slowly down the current, and 
the great ribbed brown sails swung 
and filled above us and threw a cool 
shadow across the deck. 

““ We were very calm, very imper- 
sonal. Outwardly I was again her 
‘plofessah,’ young enough, God 
knows, but presumably classed apart 
with all teachers and philosophers 
and men of authority, We discussed 
the strange. coincidence that had 
thrown us thus oddly together, 
We dwelt, of course, bromidically, 


on the littleness of the world; but 
all the time there was an under- 
current of something else. 

“As the afternoon wore on we 
drifted, caught by the unreality and 
the magic of our circumstance, into 
an alluring sort of camaraderie } but 
more and more, during these hours, 
we avoided each other’s eyes, for I 
had held her in my arms. Close to 
death, she had clung to me. The 
subtle, impersonal barrier that separ- 
ates the attractive young woman 
of any race from the men of her 
acquaintance had for us been broken 
down. And so we avoided each 
other’s eyes. 

“ We dined together on deck—far 
aft, screened off from the gaze of the 
ragged crew—on the interminable 
rice and tea, supplemented through 
some miracle of the wrinkled woman 
by the white meat of chicken, cut in 
narrow strips and served with doubt- 
ful vegetables and a sauce made 
from the soy-bean. And while we 
lingered over the meal the moon rose 
—a moon that was nearly at the full, 
and that smiled softly down on the 
rippling river, 

“We have been less.self-conscious 
to-night. She has talked to me about 
herself. The girl has a mind. She 
has fire, poetry, imagination, - all 


‘bottled up somewhere behind that 


dainty, inscrutable face. 
‘The East is stirring, you know ; 


it is waking from its long- slumber. 


India, China, Persia—all are playing 
Gulliver. Woman suffrage is an 
important factor in this Chinese 
revolution, The accepted leader of 
the row is a. Socialist—I’m not 
certain that he isn’t a philosophical 
anarchist. A Parisian Chinaman he 
is in reality. 

‘And little Hua Shi is blazing 
with all this. She feels and talks 
about the coming day of the new, 
modern China much as those fiery 
young women of the Russian revolu- 
tion were feeling and talking a few 
years ago, 
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“She is an incorrigible little 
Utopian. Once roused, as she has 
been to-night, the surface inscruta- 
bility drops off. Her slender little 
person radiates force—the force of 
utter idealism. Her eyes shine with 
it. . . . China is to become a great 
power among the nations; it is to 
lead the way toward universal social 
equality ; and, best of all, woman is 
to be free. Why, would you believe 
it, she firmly expects to see women 
in the Chinese parliament to follow 
the present revolution. 

“Tt is all most amazing. I smile 
when I recall that some of us 
‘experienced’ travellers and ob- 
servers thought we knew a little 
about the East. We have known, 
perhaps, as much as the fly on the 
window-pane knows about architec- 
ture and home life. 

“Tt was during the evening that 
we floated quietly past Nanking. 
There was no sound of any shooting ; 
all was quiet. Evidently the real 
siege has not yet begun. 

“ There were two or three miles of 
twinkling lights. We picked out 
British, German, and American gun- 
boats lying at anchor among the 
shipping. No one molested us; we 
were not even hailed. And we two 
sat there in our secluded nook at 
the stern of our junk and watched 
the lights disappear around the great 
northern bend of the Yang-tze with 
a curious feeling that the very last 
grip on us of a real world was 
telaxing, slipping away. At least, 
that was my own sensation. 

“ And Hua Shi, too, was silent. 

“ When we fell again into talk, our 
intimacy had deepened. I felt it. 
Hua Shi felt it too. 

‘“She told me now not of China, 
but of herself. 

“T wonder if it has occurred to 
your brisk, objective mind that the 
present generation of young people 


is thrown into a puzzling position - 


by the immense changes that are 
taking place everywhere to-day ! 
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I have 
home. 

“‘ Out here you see it more clearly. 
All of the wonderful past of this race 
is a closed book now. The future is 
unknown, a mystery. Nobody knows 
what to prepare for. The long experi- 
ence of the fathers that has guided 
the race up to now seems to be 
useless. The past is like one great 
millstone ; the problematical future 
like another ; and between them the 
present generation, a part of neither, 
is being ground to bits. ; 

“Tt made me deeply sad to-night 
to observe Hua Shi’s enthusiasm and 
then to cast my thoughts at the 
frightful problems that will confront 
the new republic. Iiven now the 
polyglot, quite savage troops of the 
Western world are crouching on her 
borders. The representatives of the 
great Western banking-houses are 
to-day hurrying to Tokio and Peking 
to dictate to the amateur, blood- 
stained parliament the conditions of 
bare existence. 

“Hua Shi knows nothing of all 
this. She is living in a Utopian 
dream. 

“T have been trying to remember 
how her hand came to be nestling in 
mine—but the best I can do, the 
evening blurs a little. Our hands 
must have touched by accident, then 
lingered close together while our 
pulses beat high. I do remember 
almost involuntarily closing my 
fingers over hers while she talked. 
I remember the futile little effort she 
made to draw them away. Then we 
forgot it all, except that I can now 
feel, as I sit here writing by the light 
of the bronze lamp from the Old 
Testament, her soft little fingers 
unconsciously twisting themselves 
among my own. 

“The child has suffered, George. 
T can divine that much back of what 
she has been telling me. 

“Her father permitted her to 
come to America with that last party 
of Chinese girl students, but after a 


observed it, even at 
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few years repented. He appears to 
be one of the many who have taken 
in a little of the modem attitude 
without being able to assimilate it 
fully. He feared that she was losing 
her sense of nationality over there in 
our country. He sent for her, and 
must have been deeply disturbed by 
the change in her, for he has ever 
since been exerting all his authority 
to remake her into a Chinese woran. 

“ The attemrpt has failed, of course. 
He forced her to resume her Oriental 
dress. He selected a husband for her 
—one Ting, whom I quite absurdly 
hate. But it is evident enough that 
he has succeeded only in fixing her in 
a state of rebellion. 

“T asked her how she came to be 
alone in the water, but learned 
nothing. I have wondered a little, 
It may be that she seized on the 
opportunity to escape. It may be 
even that the pressure had become 
unendurable, that at the moment she 
hardly cared what the end might be. 
I have been forcing myself to think 
setiously about this, difficnilt as the 
subject is; it seems likely that so 
tempestuous a child must be subject 
to extreme emotional reactions. And 
then she is so frightfully alone. She is 
literally a woman without a’country. 

“What do you suppose is to 
become of such a person ? 

“ And what do you suppose is to 
become of me ? 

“T am struggling to-night. We 
are at least thirty-six hours out from 
Shanghai. I wish I had a book to 
read, something quiet and good that 
would pin my thoughts down—Elia, 
or Epictetus, or Montaigne. I wish 
I had Montaigne. 

“ Feng Hua Shi means ‘ Flowering 
Happiness,’ George. Is it irony?” 


THE THIRD LETTER. 
“On the junk, lower Yang-ize, 
Nov. 19, 1911. 


“We breakfasted together this 
morning. We lunched together at 


noon, dined together at sunset. 
Between meals we talked, and 
lounged, and played. 

“It was a golden day. The brown 
sails were full of a strong, steady 
wind. Overside, the huge lee-board 
rippled and rustled through the 
water with a sound like the rushing 
little song of a brook. One member 
of the crew, a brown-skinned pirate 
with the longest queue in the world, 
I am sure, has been crouching by the 
hour in the bow singing to himself. 

“To-day the situation slipped 
beyond my control. I shall not 
write so fully to-night, I am sure 
of that. But the facts must be 
faced. 

" All day I have tried to hoid in 
my mind’s eye a picture of the Bund 
at Shanghai as we shall see it to- 
morrow from the Woosung River. I 
have mentally reconstructed the 
quay, the grass slope, and the trees. 
I have laboriously built up the out- 
lines of the German Club and the 
Chartered Bank. JI have painted 
pictures in the air of Bubbling Well 
Road on a sunny afternoon—on this 
afternoon—with the shops open, and 
motor-cars whizzing by, and the 
ponies darting in and out through 
the traffic thet is so well controlled 
by the tall Sikh policemen. But I 
couldn’t hold the pictures. They 
always slipped away. I couldn't 
believe in Shanghai. I can’t now. 

“ But I’ve got to bring her safely 
there somehow, God helping me ! 

“T will try and tell you what all 
this is about—if I can. 

“I broke down this evening. I 
made wild love to her. I was drunk 
with her gentle trust in me, and her 
irresistible quaintness, and her won- 
derful spirit, and with the something 
else, the tremendous instinct—what- 
ever it is—that tells you that this 
particular woman is your woman, the 
woman of women for you. 

“ Suddenly I knew it. At last the 
strangest, commonest of miracles had 
happened to me, 
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“It was wrong. I was breaking 
faith with myself. I should have 
waited until she was safe at 
Shanghai. Then I might offer myself 
to her. 

“T don’t think we have talked a 
rational word all during this radiant 
evening. I’m sure I forgot even to 
mention marriage. The very thought 
seemed superfluous ; for I knew that 
she loved me, that I was her man, 
the man of men for her. George, has 
anything so wonderful ever happened 
before ? — 

“To-morrow, before we step 
ashore, I shall ask her to be my 
wife. To-night I shall stay here on 
the deck through the cool night and 
keep guard over her. 

“The details are not for you, not 
even in a letter which you will never 
see. But I must tell you this. It 
was half an hour ago that we said 
our last good-night, at the cabin- 
door, I kissed her. She clung to me, 
her slender little arms about my 
neck, her oval face, delicately out- 
lined in the moonlight, upturned to 
mine, her fine forchead shadowed 
under the loosened masses of her 
hair. 

““* Good-night,’ she whispered— 
oh, so softly 1 

“ And then, her great mysterious 
eyes, fixed on mine with the utter 
frankness of love, suddenly filled 
with tears that crowded out and ran 
down her cheeks. She gave no heed 
to them, not so much as to shake 
them off. Her gaze never wavered. 
After a long, long moment she kissed 
me again, and without a sound, 
without so much as a last pressure 
of the hand, she entered the cabin 
and closed the door. 


“ The next morning. 


“ T was stretched out on the deck, 
wide awake, listening to the gentle 
tush of the water and the creaking 
of the spars against the masts, when 
I heard another sound, a sound that 
had no part .in the legitimate faint 
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noises of the night. I raised my head 
a very little and listened, then turned 
softly to see. 

“The cabin door opened very 
slowly. Hua Shi came slowly out of 
the shadows. She was still clad, I 
saw, in her own embroidered cloth- 
ing, and her hair was built up into 
the most complete and elaborate 
Oriental head-dress I had seen her 
employ. In the moonlight her dainty 
figure stood out clearly. Her face, I 
saw between my half-opened lids, 
wore again the inscrutable, age-old, 
yet ageless mask of the Oriental. 

“T was conscious of a momentary 
impulse to call out to her, but some 
strange quality of almost uncanny 
dignity and determination in her 
bearing restrained me. So I merely 
watched her, fascinated, breathless, 
mysteriously thrilled. 

“She glanced about the cluttered 
deck. At length her eyes rested on 
me. My face was in the shadow; I 
waited. For what seemed a long time 
she looked at me; then quietly, a 
trifle slowly, she walked to the rail, 
scrambled lightly over it, and leaped 
down into the leaden VYang-tze 
Kiang. 

“Tt was probably not a fifth of a 
second that I lay there, silent, bound 
like a man in a bad dream; but it 
seemed a full minute. Then, I 
remember, I sprang up, threw off 
my coat, fairly tore the lacings out 
of my shoes and kicked them off, 
gave a chout that must have brought 
the junkmaster on deck pell-mell, 
and dived over the side. 

“T found her. She was making no 
effort to save herself; indeed, she 
had gone down orce or twice, and 
was hardly conscious, The few weak 
struggles she made were directed 
against me in my efforts to save 
her; but I thrust her in front of 
me, threw my Ieft arm about her in 
such a way as to pin her arms to 
her sides, and struck out for the 
junk, I swam with surprising ease. 
I remember that the thought kept 
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running through my head, ‘ Thank 
God for that swimming-tank at the 
gym! Thank God for that swim- 
ming-tank |” 

“They were making a great to-do 
aboard the junk. The Chinese, you 
know, are at once the most phleg- 
matic and the most crazily excitable 
people in the world. 

“They had brought the clumsy 
craft up into the wind, and were 
chattering and arguing hotly over 
the process of lowering the sampan. 
When I drew alongside with that 
precious, soft little burden under my 
arm I saw that they had not got 
very far with their task. I suppose 


that they would ultimately have’ 


managed it. Again my thoughts 
raced half around the world to the 
gymnasium up there on the heights, 
and to the cool tank, with its clean 
white tiles, in which I have spent so 
many hundreds of hours. 

“T brushed aside the master and 
his woman and myself carried Hua 
Shi into her cabin. I laid her on the 
thin mattress that, it seemed, was 
her bed, and worked over her with a 
grim sort of determination such as I 
had never before known. 

“You will perhaps understand 
when I tell you that I felt no desire 
whatever to continue in the course 
of my own life if she were to be 
taken away from me. I remember 
that I would not even permit the old 
woman in the cabin. Hua Shi was 
mine. I alone must call her back to 
life. If God so willed that those 
eyes were to open again, then it was 
my will that they should rest on no 
human being but myself. To the 
fact that I had invaded the privacy 
of her cabin I was oblivious. I must 
have been in a sort of suppressed 
frenzy. 

“ At length, and before any really 
long time had elapsed, I am sure, she 
was restored to consciousness. Then 
for a short while longer I sat there, 
still dripping wet, stroking her 
temples. Occasionally she would 


turn her head and look up at me 
and smile faintly. 

“ Finally she whispered. 

“T bent down. 

“You mus’ go,’ she was saying. 
‘You so velly wet. You mus’ no’ 
take cold.’ 

“Probably I was being very 
masculine and stupid, but it was a 
moment before I realised that it 
would be better at this stage for the 
old woman to take her in charge. 
When this glimmer of understanding 
came to my downright Western 
mind, I placed my lips close to her 
tiny ear, whispered, ‘My wife!’—two 
words that thrilled me and that 
brought again the faint smile to her 
dear face—kissed her on the fore- 
head, and went out. 

“T remember, just after that, 
seating myself on the deck directly 
outside her door with my back 
against the cabin wall and my knees 
drawn up close under my chin. Here 
I was resolved to keep watch until 
morning. 

“ But the next thing I knew the 
glow of a warm, high sun was upon 
me; my heavy eyes were opening. 
Opposite, curled up against the rail, 
was Hua Shi, pale, with rings under 
her eyes, but smiling quictly with 
that marvellous savoir-faire of the 
East. It was as if nothing had hap- 
pened. She haf let her hair down 
and arranged it in simple Western 
fashion about her head. Again she 
wore the plain clothing of the 
wrinkled woman. 

“How long she had been there 
waiting for me to waken I do not 
know. My joints were stiff, and my 
mind was still cluttered with con- 
fused recollections of a troubled 
sleep; but as I now looked across 
at her, and found myself returning 
her shy smile, the warmth of the 
sunlight on my body seemed to 
penetrate my spirit. 

“* T meant not to fall asleep,’ said 
I shamefacedly. 

“ She jaughed softly and clapped 
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her hands. The wrinkled woman 
appeared with two bowls of tea. 

“It was clear to me that Hua Shi 
had closed the book of the past, up 
to the very moment of my awaken- 
ing. It was crude, I suppose, to wish 
to open that book. Even the women 
of our own race, you know, dislike 
discussion and explanation. To this 
universal feminine trait in Hua Shi 
is added the impenetrable mental 
background and the traditions of her 
race. But after our refreshing little 
breakfast, when we had made our- 
selves comfortable in the nook we 
had come to love at the stern of the 
junk, I, manlike, tried to draw an 
explanation from her of the desperate 
crisis of the night. 

“Her hand was in mine. She was 
leaning contentedly back, humming 
a quaint little Chinese song. 

“* Hua Shi,’ said I gently. 

“She replied by squeezing my 
fingers and dropping the song in 
the middle of-a phrase, her eyes still 
gazing out across the water. 

“* To-day our lives begin again,’ 
I said. ‘Whatever we may do, 
wherever we may go, I will always 
be with you, and I will try to make 
you happy.’ 

“ A shadow fitted across her face. 

“* You think,’ she whispered with 
a touch of anxiety, ‘I will no’, what 
you say, spoil you’ life ? ’ 

“TI smiled, and drew her fingers in 
between my own. ‘ There is only 
one way in which you can spoil my 
life, dear, and that is by—by trying 
to leave me.’ Very gently, ‘ You 
must never do that again, dear.’ 

“ She gazed steadily away toward 
the lowlands of the horizon. What 
she was thinking I do not know. 
Probably she does not know herself. 
She is a spirit, a force; she is not 
given to self-analysis. She seems to 
think by divination, and to act from 
intuition. I shall never fully under- 
stand her. But, tell me, George, 
does a man ever fully understand a 
woman ? 
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** Vou will never do that again,’ 
I repeated softly, my lips close to 
her ear. 

"She shook her head, but slowly 
and with an indeterminate expres- 
sion, It was as if she were thinking, 
* How can I possibly know what I 
may be moved to do at any given 
moment ? Who am I to read the 
future?’ 

“But then the thought appa- 
rently came to her that she was 
giving pain to me. She puckered 
her forehead in the effort to think. 
Then, after a long moment, she tried 
to explain. 

“You do no’ un’e’stand,’ she 
said. ‘ Las’ night I think it can no’ 
be. Iam like outcas’, I bling you no 
thing. My fathah give you no thing. 
You have love me, you have caless 
me; that make me b’long you. But 
las’ night something teil me I can no’ 
go to you—I spoil you’ life.’ ; 

“ Here she turned and looked up 
at me with that perfect blank open- 
ness of expression that is at once the 
charm and the baffling mystery of 
the East. From anything in her tone 
and manner she might have been 
speaking of the flowers in her father’s 
garden. 

“*So I kifl mryself. It is custom 
in China. We kill ou’selves to say 
we do no’ like the way it is. In 
China that is plotes’; that is, to 
objec’.” 

“ But then, after another moment, 
a flash came into her eyes of that 
modern spirit that has robbed her 
of her nationality and made her a 
little woman of the world—of that 
new world that we are all glimpsing 
now, however dimly and through 
whatever cynical discouragements of 
sordid, ancient fact. 

“* Las’ night I get discoulage,’ she 
went on, smiling. ‘I have thought 
China would be ali new. Las’ night 
I feel it is no’ new yet. It is velly 
old. The new is a long, long way off. 
I am no’ new. I am old, velly old. 
I am still of the old. I feel it heah.’ 
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And she pressed a little hand against 
her breast. ‘But to-day it is 
diffelent.’ 
“ She hesitated, then looked up at 
me again, but shyly this time. And 
the perfect oval of her face broke into 
a little smile—a smile that had 
timidity in it, and wonder, and the 
deep mystery of womanhood. Then 
her little head sank slowly down 
against my shoulder, and she buried 
her face in the folds of my coat. 
“We are now moving lazily up the 
Woosung River (the junkmaster 
demanded double pay, in gold, 
before he would tum off from the 
estuary of Yang-tze—he will never 
know with what inner joy I paid 
him). Already we can see the row 
of foreign warships at anchor off 
Shanghai, and beyond them a tangle 
of masts and rigging and funnels. 
Soon we shall be sliding up to our 
anchorage off the Bund; and we 
shall see the swarm of matting- 
covered sampans, and the old quay, 
and the trees, and through the trees 


a 
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‘the moving traffic, and the buildings, 


and the high roof of the German Club. 
“T shall be bringing ashore a 
simply-clad little person, whom I 


‘shall take by carriage to the com- 


pound of Dr. Wilson. I think—it is 
difficult to write the words—I think 
we shall be married to-night. 

“Vou will never see these letters, 
George. Perhaps you will not 
understand; but you have never 
heard the call of the East. And, too, 
you have not yet met little Hua Shi, 
my Flowering Happiness. 

“Some day, doubtless, you will 
see her. For the present we shall 
remain out here. My work, much of 
it, is yet to be done. She will help 
me in it; and I will help her, in so 
far as I can, to make concrete her 
dreams of a new day for woman in 
the regenerated East. 

“ T hear a rustle behind me—a Soft 
little form is pressing against my 
shoulder—there is a breath on my 
cheek, a merry little whispering in 


” 


myear.... 


a 


“STEP IN OUT O' THE RAIN, ASTHORE”. 


STEP in out o’ the rain, asthore—the soft fine rain that’s fallin’; 

Come you in by my cabin-door where the peat-fire whispers, callin’; 

Take the little ould seat, mavrone, where the glow o’ the turfs like roses,— 
Sure ‘twill seem like a Queen’s own throne when you’re gone an’ the wee door closes. 


Step in out o’ the rain, heart’s dear ; humble an’ poor is ‘my dvwellin’, 

But chang’d, as the lilt o’ your step draws near, to a palace beyond all tellin’; 
Sit you still, O macushla mine, while the drops on the window glimmer, 

While the shadows race o’er the hill’s grey line an’ the dusk outside grows dimmer, 


Would I could keep you, avourneen dhu, here in my heart’s home ever, 
Here in the kingdom I’d make for you, leavin’ me lone again never ; 
With the firelight warm on your cheek, mavrone, that’s a flow’r for the sun’s soft 


kissin’, 


Would you take my all for your own, your own, nor dream o’ the world you're 


missin’. 


The birds would sing you their sweetest lays, the wind would bring breath o 


honey 


The gold 0’ sunbeams would strew your ways like show’rs of fairy money, 
The swinging stars in the sky's blue dome would watch the night long o'er your 


sleepin’, 


If you'd step in out o’ the rain straight home—if you’d come to my love's safe 


keepin’, 


AUGUSTA HANCOCK. 
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The GRAND COUP By Max Rutenberg 


Hallard went forward to meet him, 
**What’s wrong, old man?’’ he asked in his Kenrick drawl. 
“These fellows here told me we'd got to walt for you. Any~ 


thin’ you want from me?” 


“1 want you and your wife in handcuffs,” answered Brooks 


- viclously. 


RMHAT’S fifty thou- 
6=6sand pounds?” 
asked John 
Hallard, appa- 
rently @ propos 
of nothing at 
all. 
“Two thou- 
answered Renie 


sand a_ year,” 
promptly. 
“And what’s two thousand a 


year?”’ pursued her husband 
dreamily, and then started to 
answer his own rhetorical question. 
“ Patrician poverty. A town house, 
and take in paying guests for the 
London season. A couple of motors, 
and growl at the tyre-bills. Look at 
every fiver half-a-dozen times before 
you part with it. Two thousand a 
year is no use to us, my dear.” 

+ ““ Chéri, I'd like to settle down.” 

“ And so you shall. One last coup 
to turn this fifty thousand into a 
hundred thousand, and then nous 
nous rangons. Then it’s to be good- 
bye to the great game!” 

The fifty thousand pounds in 
Hallard’s thoughts were mostly the 
proceeds of the “hold-up” of the 
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steamship Fortuna, the floating 
gambling palace. The ship had been 
compelled eventually to haul down. 
the flag of Venezuela, and had crept 
ignominiously away from the gam- 
bling preserves of an outraged Italian 
Government. Then Hallard and 
Laroche, his confidential man- 
servant, had dug up and cashed the 
fifty thousand louis. Forty thousand 
went to the credit of Hallard’s 
account with the banking-house of 
Edwardes, Coldred and Co., making 
his total capital somewhere between 
fifty and sixty thousand sterling. 

The other ten thousand louis were 
invested by Laroche in all sorts of 
queer premium bonds and wild-cat 
enterprises, for which he had a 
peculiar hankering. He liked to 
watch the Bourse lists and see them 
rocketting up or down. Mostly it 
was down, for Laroche was no judge 
of investments. But the excitement 
gave him undoubted pleasure. 


It was on the Boulevard des 
Pyrénées at Pau that the con- 
versation recorded above took place. 
Hallard and his wife were seated 
facing the full blaze of the sun and 
the hundred-mile panorama of snow- 
peaks to the south, with the Pic 
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Ju. Midi, Queen of the Pyrenees, 
‘ifting her white head in proud 
sovereignty above her retinue of 
courtiers. 

In front of them passed a very 
fashionable moneyed crowd of idlers, 


for it was November, and Pau was 


filling up for the winter season. Golf, 
tennis, shooting, hunting and moun- 
tain-climbing, apart from the magni- 
ficent climate and the gay life of the 
town, had lured a cosmopolitan 
crowd to the capital of the ancient 
kingdom of Béarn. 

Renie looked very thoughtful after 
her husband's last words. She hated 
to put into his mind a doubt of his 
own powers, and yet there were deep 
misgivings In hers, From a clouded 
parentage and a boyhood of poverty, 
John Hallard had created for him- 
self the style and position of “' Sir 
Ralph Kenrick,” dilettante young 
man of leisure. On his way up he 
had taken Renie from behind the 
counters of a jewellery establishment 
of the Rue de la Paix, had made her 
Lady Kenrick, and had given her all 
her heart’s desires, so far as they lay 
within his power. 

Was 4t the moment to stop, or to go 
on higher ? 

“What made you think of that one 
last coup ?”’ she asked hesitatingly. 

“ This crowd, for one thing—they 
teck of money. The ChAteau 
de Rovecq, for another.” 

“That place in the mountains we 
went over last week? What was 
there in it to suggest a scheme?” 

“The secret staircase leading to 
the guest chamber.” 

“‘ Where they murdered the young 
Comte de Foix ?” 

“ Yes.” 

Renie shuddered involuntarily. 

“ That room gave me the creeps.”’ 

“Tm thinking of buying up the 
chateau. It’s for sale, you remember. 
Twenty-five thousand pounds would 
buy it. That would leave twenty-five 
thousand odd for the other neces- 
saries.” 


‘“What’s this strange scheme 
you've got in mind? I don’t see 
any chance of money-making at all. 
Who would buy the place from you, 
even if you put it in order?” 

“We can’t discuss the plan now 
—someone might overhear. Let’s 
take a walk along the Gave de Pau.” 


Three months later, in early 
February, a famous American steel 
magnate, who was also a collector of 
art treasures and historical relics, 
was prowling round the antiquity 
shops of Paris. 

In the course of conversation a 
dealer remarked : 

“‘T might have had a most magni- 
ficent Murillo last week—small, you 
understand, but in the master’s best 
style. No question about its authen- 
ticity.” 

“ What was the hitch?” 

“Sentiment, monsieur. Figure to 
yourself that at the last moment the 
wife cries: ‘I will not part with it ; 
the cherub is the image of my dead 
brother!’ She weeps, and the 
husband gives in to her whim. Vet 
they are in need of money.” 

“ Where is this picture ?”’ asked 
the magnate interestedly. 

‘* A long way from here, monsieur. 
In the Pyrenees—the Chateau de 
Rovecq. They ask me to travel all 
that distance, and then, just as the 
sale is on the point of concluding, 
the wife refuses to part with the 
painting. They pay me my fare to 
and fro, and for the-loss of my time, 
but I would much rather have bought 
the Murillo. So delicate, so tender, 
so sympathetic |” 

Peter Brooks loved the zest of the 
chase almost more than the capture. 
With his characteristic quickness of 
decision he took the night express 
to Pau, and there made further 
inquiry about the Chateau de 
Rovecq. It came out that the 
chateau possessed a definite histori- 
cal interest, having been at one time 
the home of Godefroy de Salignac, 
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but that it had passed into the hands | 


of a young English milord and his 
wife, and was now no longer acces- 
sible to visitors. The new owners 
were in mourning, and did not 
entertain or desire to see people. 

These difficulties only added fur- 
ther to the steel man’s desire to 
get a sight of the Murillo. With 
quick decision again he thought out 
a simple ruse to get inside the 
chateau, and acted on it. 

Perched on a crag of the foothills, 
between Pau and Lourdes, and some 
twenty miles away from the Béarn 
capital, stood the old castle. Around 
it were beech woods and a few scat- 
tered farms that made up the estate 
of Rovecq. It was a lonely, eerie 
mountain country. 

A bogus motor-car accident late 
in the evening gave Peter Brooks 
the excuse for ringing the bell at the 
gates of the chateau and asking for 
hospitality. He was a big, bluff, 
hearty man, thoroughly used to 
getting his own way in matters large 
and small alike. While he apolo- 
gised to John Hallard and Renie for 
thrusting himself upon them, yet at 
the same time his manner took it 
for granted that his request would 
be cheerfully allowed. 

He found his host and hostess very 
quiet and subdued. They were 
dressed in black, and spoke in low, 
colourless tones. Evidently they had 
suffered a severe bereavement lately. 
However, that was nothing to Peter 
Brooks. He was there to see the 
Murillo, and if it pleased his fancy, 
to induce them to part with it. He 
had no intention of paying a fancy 
figure, and he would have the paint- 
ing examined by an art expert before 
the deal was concluded. 

Lady Kenrick offered him an 
improvised supper, and then left to 
see to the getting ready of his room 
for the night. 

“T must warn you,” she had said, 
“that the room is supposed to be 
haunted. The tradition is that a 
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young Comte de Foix, a guest in the 
castle, was secretly murdered there. 
Unfortunately, there is no other 
room I can offer you at such short 
notice.” 

“Don’t mind that a scrap,” an- 
swered Brooks in his bluff, hearty 
manner, “A real live ghost would 
interest me a heap. Over in the 
States, you know, we're too new to 
belong on ghosts. I reckon it takes 
a couple of centuries to get the breed 
lively and strong on the wing.” 

The Murillo was hung in Sir 
Ralph's private study. The two men 
smoked a cigar together there before 
turning in, and Brooks arranged his 
chair so as to have a clear sight 
of the picture while his host was 
talking. 

“There is ill-luck about this 
chateau,’ Sir Ralph was saying. 
“T’m convinced of that now. I 
bought it, you know, because it was 
once in the possession of my wife’s 
family. She was keen on the ancestral 
home, and all that kind of thing, you 
know.” 

Brooks was thinking: ‘“ That’s a 
Murillo beggar-boy sure enough.” 

Sir Ralph continued in his de- 
pressed monotone : 

“One thing after another has 
happened since we took over the 
place three months ago. I wish to 
Heaven we were out of it! Even my 
wife has begun to realise that we 
made a mistake. We paid too heavy 
a price, though, and we'd lose on 
sellin’ again. There’s the rub!” 

Brooks was thinking: ‘ Worth 
seventy-five thousand dollars, if it’s 
worth a cent.’’ Aloud he said: 
“That’s a nice-looking picture, 
Who’s the artist 2?” 

“ Murillo.” 

“ Ahl Valuable, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, I'd sell it if it were not for 
a whim of my wife’s. She sees a 
resemblance to a dead baby brother. 
That makes it impossible to sell it 
—you know what women are with 
their whims.” 
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“‘T should reckon you could get 
pretty near five thousand pounds for 
it at auction.” 

Sir Ralph smiled faintly. 

“Tt’s evident you’re not a con- 
noisseur of pictures, sir. I have been 
ofiered fifteen thousand already. 
But, as I explained ? 

“Any others?” 
Brooks. 

“ Nothing of real value.” 

The conversation drifted off to 
other topics, and soon they parted 
and went to their respective rooms. 

Peter Brooks was a man without 
“nerves.” The gloomy, stonewalled 
bedroom into which he was shown 
by an aged retainer of the chateau, 
carrying an antique silver candela- 
brum for only illumination, did not 
disturb his composure one jot. He 
undressed calmly, opened his window 
wide, and went off into a hearty 
slumber. 

It must have been midnight or 
after when he was awakened with 
a start by a blinding flash of light. 
For a moment the impression came 
to him of a visit to the King’s 
Chamber in the Pyramid of Cheops, 
where magnesium flares were used to 
sweep away the darkness. But the 
fleeting memory was overwhelmed by 
the sight that confronted him. The 
door of the antique wardrobe stood 
open, and framed in it was a figure 
of a young man dressed as in the 
time of Henry of Navarre. A dagger 
was plunged in his breast. The face 
was deadly pale. Over it all was a 
ghostly, phosphorescent light. 

The figure slowly raised its arm 
and beckoned to him: Then it seemed 
to disappear into the depths of the 
armotre, still beckoning, as though it 
were a command for the visitor to 
follow. 

Brooks jumped out of bed and lit 
the candles. He took them over to 
the armoire in which the ghostly 
figure had disappeared. And there 
his keen eye found a crack in the 
woodwork, - 


interrupted 


He opened a pocket-knife and ran 
the biade into the crack. The crack 
wideued, and a whole panel slid back 
smoothly. Behind was a cavity— 
stone steps—a secret staircase in the 
wall. 

Brooks stepped inside with his 
candelabrum. Hefe was an adven- 
ture. He would see where it led him 
to. Of ghosts as such he had no 
fear, and against anything more 
material he had his fists. 

The staircase wound upwards to 
directly over his bedroom. Then it 
opened out into a windowless room, 
long and broad, but low as a cellar- 
room. 

“Great Solomon!” he gasped as 
the light from his candles fell around 
the room. There, dusty and overlaid 
with cobwebs, lay suits of armour, 
helmets, swords, all heavily chased ; 
drinking-cups and plates of antique 
pattern ; and a pile of pictures laid 
one upon another. He took the 
latter up and let the light fall full 
upon them. 

Two of them he carried down- 
stairs, dusted, and examined in the 
light of the open window. Then he 
whistled low and long, took them 
up to the attic again, and ran over 
the whole jumble of objects in mental 
addition of their worth. 

As he was moving some of the 
armour to one side a sight came to 
him which caused him hastily to drop 
it and cease his rummaging. 

There behind the armour lay a 
skeleton, the bones fallen apart, the 
skull grinning wide | 

The steel magnate went down to 
his room, carefully closed the panel 
of the armoire, and started some 
hard thinking. Like most other 
successful men of business, he was 
scrupulously honest in the small 
things. If one of his foundries were 
to overcharge a customer fifty cents, 
and he were to get to hear of it, he 
would have that fifty cents returned 
at once with a personally signed 
letter of apology. 
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But in the big deals his code of 
ethics was altogether different. In 
a big deal the other man had to 
keep his jacket buttoned tight and 
both hands in his trousers pockets. 

The result of Brooks’s thinking 
came to the open at breakfast the 
next morning with his host and 
hostess. 

“T had a visitor last night,” he 
mentioned casually as he bit into 
his rolls with a hearty appetite. 

“ You mean ?”’ asked Renie. 

“J do. The same. The young 
man with the dagger and the test of 
the trimmings.” 

“I’m so awiully sorry !”’ 

“Not at alll I’ve quite taken a 
fancy to him. The fact is, I’ve 
always wanted a ghost of my very 
own. Now that I see you've got the 
teal goods, I’d be willing to buy him 
from you at a reasonable figure.” 

“ Buy the ghost!” 

“ Buy the chateau. I take it that 
everything inside it, ghost included, 
would go with the place.” 

“Oh, if you only would take it 
off our hands!’ answered Renie, her 
face lighting up. ‘‘ We made such a 
mistake in buying the place at all.”’ 

“ Everything inside it?’’ ques- 
tioned Sir Ralph. “ You mean the 
Murillo as well?” 

“Tdo. That’s essential.” 

Sir Ralph looked at his wife 
pleadingly. 

“ Yes, I will let it go,” she con- 
ceded with a brave smile. 

“T’m a man who has to live 
quick,’ pursued Brooks. ‘I like to 
do business on the jump. If your 
husband will show me round the 
estate after breakfast, I'll be ready 
to name my figure.” 

After a moming spent looking 
over the chateau in detail, the farms 
and the woods, Brooks and his host 
drove into Pau together to have the 
title deeds of the estate examined 
and a deed of sale drawn up. Ken- 
tick had wanted an even hundred 
thousand pounds, everything in- 
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cluded, but the steel man stood firm 
at ninety thousand, That was the 
arrangement as set out to the lawyez, 

On the next day everything was to 
be ready for signature. Sir Ralph 
Kenrick and Lady Kenrick would 
sign; Brooks would hand over his 
cheque—and then Renie and her 
husband would retire from the great 
game and settle down on the com- 
fortable income of some four thou- 
sand a year. 

It was at this crucial moment that 
Hallard’s luck, which up to then had 
carried him on from victory to 
victory, suddenly deserted him, ta 
lavish her wanton smiles elsewhere, 
An incident occurred which uo 
planning, however careful, could 
possibly have foreseen or guarded 
against. 

On the Boulevard des Pyrénées. 
Peter Brooks ran across Lord Lem- 
ington, Deputy-Governor of the 
Bank of England, taking a brief 
holiday at Pau, The steel magnate 
knew him well, and in the course of 
a chat mentioned that he was buying 
an estate in the neighbourhood from 
a young Englishman, Sir Ralph 
Kenrick. 

“{ know that young man,” said 
Lord Lemington, ‘‘ and I once ven- 
tured a prophecy in connection with 
him, I told him that he wouid 
either end his career in the Cabinct 
or in prison.” 

Then he added dryly : 

“JT have not yet heard that he is 
standing for Parliament.” 

‘Prison ?”’ repeated Brooks. 
“ Would you mind telling me just 
what made you get on to that line of 
prophecy ?” 

“ T will tell you this much,” replied 
Lord Lemington, “if you will keep 
it strictly to yourself. He smuggled 
a load of dynamite into the gold 
vaults of my bank. Or rather, he 
ptetended to. The result was the 
same.” 

“ Phew | 
dude |” 


That harmless-looking 
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‘** Harmless-looking,” assented the 
Deputy-Governor. ‘ Did you know 
of the floating gambling palace, the 
steamship Fortuna?” 

“‘ Read something of it in the New 
York papers.” - 

“It was operated by a private 
limited company with a capital of 
two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds. I had occasion to have the 
record of the company looked up at 
Somerset House. It appeared that 
the chairman and prime mover of 
the enterprise was our young and 
harmless friend, Sir Ralph Kenrick.” 

“Great Solomon !”’ 

Brooks became lost in deep 
thought. 


At the appointed hour Hallard and 
his wife drove into Pau in their 
motor-car to sign the deed of sale. 
Both were unusually nervous—or 
rather, Renie’s nervousness had com- 
municated itself to her husband. He 
had become keenly anxious to have 
the affair settled and done with. An 
intuitive feeling was creeping over 
him that It—his luck—had been 
worked to the end of the streak. He 
had had a similar feeling over the 
gaming-table at various times, and 
it always preceded a run of ill- 
fortune. 

In the lawyer's office cheerfulness 
tetumed to him. Brooks—bluff and 
hearty as usual—made jokes about 
the ghost and the way he proposed 
to tame and educate him. 

-The lawyer—a ferrety little man 
with a repulsive tuft of hair trained 
on a mole at the side of his chin-—— 
droned over the long rigmarole of 
the deed of sale. Chateau, farms, 
woods, easements, water-rights, and 
what not were detailed in nauseous 
elaboration. 

“What's that about the cas- 
cade?” interrupted Hallard at one 
point of the recitative. 

““T want the right to divert that 
water and run an electric light plant 
to bring the place up-tu-date,” an- 


swered Brooks. ‘Candles don’t 
appeal to me.” 

‘“‘T suppose it’s all right,’ said 
Hallard, anxious to get the affair 
settled. 

The lawyer droned on; Hallard 
read through the lengthy document 
once again; he and Renie signed 
jointly; and the cheque was 
handed over amid mutual con- 
gratulations. 

“T’'d like to take possession this 
afternoon,” said Brooks. 

“ Right-ho! We'll pack up at 
once.” 

On the way back to Roveeq Renie 
pressed her husband’s hand and 
exclaimed in half-hysterical relief 
from the tension of the last few 
days: 

“ Now we're free—we're free! No 
more plotting and scheming! No 
more waking in the dead of night 
with a clammy hand on my shoulder 
to drag me to prison! See, the sun 
is breaking through the clouds— 
breaking through to smile on us!” 

“Td no idea the life was telling 
on you like that,’’ answered Hallard 
with deep feeling. “ You never told 
me. I ought to have guessed. For- 
give me, dear. The game has made 
me selfish—I didn’t stop to think 
how it might be telling on you. 
Thank Heaven, it’s all over now!” 

“ But when Brooks finds out about 


the faked pictures in the secret 


room?” 

“What does it matter—we’ve 
sold him nothing under false pre- 
tences. There’s no mention of the 
contents of the secret room in the 
deed. He’s entitled only to the 
Murillo and the other things speci- 
fically mentioned. We'll have the 
luggage sent to Pau, and drive in 
the car to Spain, over the pass. We'll 
make it a second honeymoon, my 
dear!” 

Renie 
husband. 

When they left the Chateau de 
Rovecq that afternoon, Laroche 


snuggled close to her 
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‘driving, Peter Brooks was waving 
good-bye to them from the donjon 
tower. 

Directly they were out of sight 
he made for the guest-chamber aud 
the secret staircase, and hauled the 
pile of pictures into the daylight, 
examining them under a magnifying- 
glass with minute care. 

Then, with his suspicions con- 
firmed to certainty, he hurried in his 
car to the village of Rovecq, sent 
off a telegram to his bankers to stop 
the cheque, another telegram to his 
lawyer in Pau, and himself drove to 
the town to pick up a police escort. 

While Hallard’s car was slowly 
climbing the hairpin turns of the 
pass, up to the snow-line, a second 
high-powered car forced the pace 
after them, 


The road became gloomier and 
gloomier as the mountains closed in 
upon them. The road clung to the 
face of the scarred cliffs, down which 
torrents fell, to rush below frail 
bridges, over which the car crossed to 
the thunder of waters. Perched here 
and. there on the cliffs was the 
isolated cottage of a goat farmer, 
adding to rather than diminishing 
the loneliness of the scene. . 

After a couple of hours of steady 
climbing they came to a grey, 
poverty-stricken mountain village 
called Ste. Marie de Morgils. A 
tural policeman came out from the 
single auberge and signed to the car 
to stop. 

““What’s the matter?” 
Hallard in French. 

The policeman answered in the 
harsh twang of the Béarnais : 

“ You are to stop, monsieur.” 

“Who says so?” 

“T have orders from the Prefect 
of Pau. A telegram came not five 
minutes ago.” 

“ On what grounds ? ” 

“TI don’t know.”’ 

“Then wire and find out,” an- 
swered Hallard curtly, his nerves on 


asked 
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edge with the strain of the last two 


days. ; 

“TI arrest you!” asserted the 
policeman stubbornly, laying his 
hand on the car. 

“Not without a written sum- 
mons! How do you know if I am 
the right man? This is an outrage. 
Laroche, drive on!” 

“You will repent of this!” 
shouted the policeman after them. 

“Oh, chi, what does it all 
mean?” asked Renie, white-faced. 

“We've done nothing against the 
law,”’ answered Hallard. ‘It’s a 
sheer outrage.” 

Laroche put in a word: 

“At the top of the pass is the 
frontier village of Bourg Rodéze. 
There is a guard of soldiers up there. 
They will wire to stop us. Shall I 
cut the wires, monsieur ?”’ 

"No, we can’t do that. We must 
keep inside the law. What game 
can Brooks be up to, I wonder?” 

A turn of the pass brought them 
suddenly to a view of the winding 
toad far below. On it was a motor- 
car speeding after them—a high- 
powered car with a dark blue body. 

“That’s Brooks’ car!” cried 
Renie. 

“He can’t catch us this side of 
Spain,’ answered her husband, 
making a swift mental calculation. 
But his face had grown dark with 
misgivings. In the blue car were 
two uniformed men besides Brooks 
and the chauffeur. 

The road wound into a cliff cut- 


ting, and the pursuing car was lost 


to view. For a couple of hours more 
they climbed up through the snow- 
line, chill and dark with the waning 
of the afternoon. Coriversation be- 
tween the three was fragmentary 
and separated by intervals of gloomy 
silence. How far behind was the 
blue car? lay constantly in their 
thoughts. And why were there orders 
to stop thzm ? 

At length the toiling road eased 
off to a level stretch, and the snow- 
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clad, grey-stone village of Bourg 
Rodéze came into view. They could 
see the squat stone pillar that 
marked the border between France 
and Spain, and the two guard- 
houses, French and Spanish, on 
either side. 

At that moment a tyre burst with 
a .icious bang. 

Laroche was off the car in an 
instant to adjust a new tyre to 
replace it. 

But Hallard came to a sudden 
resolution. 

“Drive to the frontier first on the 
flat tyre. Replace it there while the 
officials are examining us for contra- 
band. Then find some other imagi- 
nary repair to make,” 

“You mean ?” asked Renie. 

“T mean that if we are stopped 
and Brooks catches us up, we may 
be in for a rough time. Now, listen, 
Laroche—listen carefully. If I take 
out. my handkerchief to stop a 
sneeze, be ready to jump into the 
car. When I do sneeze, start her off 
and drive through anything and any- 
body.” 

“ Bien, monsieur !" 

‘“ What could happen to make 


tha’ necessary?” asked Renie 
anxiously. 

“T don’t know. We must be 
prepared. Now listen further, 
Laroche. When you come to a 


likely place on the downhill road, 
send the car over a precipice into a 
mountain torrent. A motor-car is 
useless to escape in. You must take 
Renie over the mountains on foot. 
You will make your way to Barce- 
Jona, and get a boat from there to 
Corsica. You will take her to your 
native village, amongst your own 
people, and keep her safe until I 
rejoin you. Here’s money to 
do it.” ; 

He pulled out a bundle of notes 
anda pocketful of loose change, and 
passed them to his man-servant. 

“T won't leave you |’ cried Renie, 

“ Dear, that will only hamper me. 


-—T,uck—had deserted, like 


Alone I can fight, but with you by 
me my hands are tied.” 

“Monsieur is quite right,” said 
Laroche. 

“ Besides, all this planning may be 
totally unnecessary,’’ added Hallard, 
in order to reassure her, but his mis- 
givings had grown deeper. The 
feeling was surging over him that It 
rats 
from a doomed ship. 

At the frontier, three yards away 
from Spain, a group of officials and 
soldiers with great-coats and carbines 
came out from the Spanish and 
French guard-houses respectively. 

The car slowed to a stop, and 
Hallard and Laroche jumped out. 

“We have orders to stop you, 
monsieur,’”’ said one of the soldiers. 

“T know. We're to wait for a car 
coming on behind. Meanwhile, we 
may as well have the customs 
examination through.” 

There was no objection raised, 
and a Spanish customs officer began 
a leisured search. . Meanwhile, from 
the auberge Hallard brought out a 
couple of bottles of wine and all the 
palatable food he could find. It 
night. be useful later. 

He also offered to stand drinks to 
the group of soldiers around, and 
they accepted greedily, though still 
keeping near the car. Laroche fixed 
on the new tyre, and then crawled 
under the chassis with a spanner 
and an oily rag. 

Round the curve of the road from 
the French side rushed the dark biue 
car, and stopped with a grinding of 
brakes on the outer side of Hallard’s. 

Brooks and the two gendarmes 
from Pau jumped out. 

“That’s him and that’s her!” 
said the steel magnate, pointing. 

Hallard went forward to meet him. 

“What's wrong, old man?” he 
asked in his Kenrick drawl. ‘ These 
fellows here told me we'd got to wait 
for you. Anythin’ you want from 
me?” 

He started to light a cigarette. . 
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“I want you and. your wife 
in handcuffs,” answered Brooks 
viciously, 

“e Ah ! 
ask?” 

Brooks took from his pocket an 
official document signed and sealed, 
and held it out in token of his 
authority. 

“You're wanted for selling me 
faked goods, you smart Alec!” 

“ What goods?” challenged Hal- 
lard. 

““ Water rights you don’t possess. 


What's the charge, may I 


Told me that cascade could be . 


diverted for electric lighting, and 
now my lawyer tells me you'd no 
earthly rights init. That's what you 
and your wife are going to prison 
for.” 

Hallard’s heart sank for the first 
time in many years of dare-devil 
adventure. ‘The meaning that lay 
under Brooks’s words flashed plainly 
upon him. ‘‘ Water rights” were, of 
course, the merest excuse, but an 
excuse. which was deadly legal. 
Faked pictures were the real griev- 
ance: but the steel magnate was far 
too shtewd to take his legal stand on 
that ground. 

Brooks had been “ playing both 
ends against the middle.” If he had 
found the pictures in the secret 
room to be genuine, nothing more 
would have been heard of the 
“ water rights.””’ He would have won 
on the pictures. But if these turned 
out to be forgeries, as he had 
strongly suspected after the conver- 
sation with Lord Lemington, he 
would have Hallard and his wife 
arrested first on the matter of the 
cascade he had cunningly inserted 
into the deed of sale. 

Thus he stood to win under both 
contingencies. He had played both 
ends against the middle. 

For the moment Hallard had 
thoughts of giving in quietly and 
standing for trial on the official 
charge. He would plead guilty, but 
urge that the matter was one 
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of misunderstanding, without mala 
fides, and that it could be set right 
by cancelling the deed of sale and 
returning B-ooks his cheque and his 
legal costs. 

At that moment of hesitation Peter 
Brooks let out a sneer that showed 
up the situation in a totally different 
light. 

“ Lord Lemington put me next to 
some of your confounded games,” 
he said. ‘ Now I'll show you the 
way to tame and educate a ghost, 
you crook |” 

With that a new vista of events 
opened out to John Hallard. Once 
he and Renie were safely in custody 
other charges would be heaped on 
topofthem. The faking of the secret 
room at the Chateau de Rovecq 
would be brought against him ; the 
daring bluff in the gold vaults of the 
Bank of England would be adduced 
as evidence of crooked intentions ; 
probably Monsieur Octave Bourdion, 
the Monte Carlo banker, would come 
forward as an accuser, and many 
another man he had bluffed out of 
money or valuables. Once down, the 
whole of his enemies would be 
hastening to peck ‘at him. If Bour- 
dion came to the witness-box, it was 
Renie who would suffer, for she it 
was who had cashed the cheque for 
250,000 francs at Bourdion’s bank. 

If they could not fasten a criminal 
charge on him, they would get Renie. 

Renie ! 

And that decided him. He took 
his cigarette out of his mouth and 
said jauntily : 

“ Right-ho! That cascade busi- 
ness was a pure oversight—I didn’t 
understand what it meant. I’ll come 


along.” 

“With your wife,’’ said Brooks 
significantly. 

“Of course, Turn the car round, 
Laroche.” 

Laroche, wondering greatly, 


cranked up and took his seat, pre- 
paring to turn round. 
At that moment Hallard began to 
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gape, and reached for his handker- 
chief. 

“« Atish-shoo !”” he sneezed. 

And then things happened at 
lightning speed. 

Laroche snatched at the starting- 
lever, and his car shot forward with a 
snort into Spanish territory. 

“ After them!” cried Brooks; and 
his own chauffeur jumped down to 
crank the blue car. 

One of the French soldiers had 
laid down his carbine to pour him- 
self out another glass of wine at 
Hallard’s expense. In a bound 
Hallard had seized the weapon at 
the muzzle, and with two mighty 
blows he had smashed the steering- 
wheel of the blue car to scrap-iron. 

The two gendarmes closed with 
him, but swinging his carbine like a 
flail, he broke loose and ran across 
the Spanish lines, the two gendarmes 
at his heels. 

Hallard turned round at bay, and 
then there came to him an inspira- 
tion of a lifetime. With the tail of 
his eye he had caught the soldiers 
hastily bringing their carbines up to 
the shoulder. In a moment or two 
they would be pouring a volley of 
lead into him. 

He flung his own weapon aside 
and started to run down the steep 
mountain slope by the side of the 
Spanish road. Far down below, the 
road doubled on itself, to retum 
directly underneath him before 
swe. ving southwards again. 

Throwing away the carbine was 
his salvation. With a yell of triumph 
the two gendarmes started after him, 
and thereby covered him against the 
fire of the soldiers, The latter dared 


not let fly while they might shoot 


down their own men. 


“Get out of the way, you fools4.” 
shouted Brooks in English, in the 
rage of the moment, and, of course, 
they did not understand him. Before 
he had got his commands into French 
Hallard was a third of the way down 
the hillside. 

The zwo gendarmes made to one 
side, and their comrades above took 
aim at the fugitive. He stumbled 
and dodged and leapt downwards 
amongst the boulders and rubble of 
the mountain-side. Bullets zipped 
past him. One of them made a 
streak of red on his scalp. 

But down below Laroche was 
speeding to meet him. Renie was 
crouching in the car with eyes 
averted, praying that her husband 
might escape that hail of lead. 

With a last leap of desperation 
Hallard was in the car, and Laroche 
was driving them full speed down 
the road to Spain. 

Up above at the frontier Peter 
Brooks was cursing fiercely at his 
crippled, useless machine, and the 
fool police of Europe in general. 


A fortnight later, far away in the 
Isle of Corsica, amongst the relatives 
of their faithful Laroche, Hallard 
and Renie were building up health 
and strength for their coming fight 
against the world. 

They had lost their money and 
their position ; their name was now 
useless to them; they were marked 
characters, But they still had their 


nerve and their courage—the brain 
to plan and the will to execute. 
They would start afresh, 


FT was early spring- 
f time—a day with 
an inclination to 
chilliness, but 
wonderfully fair, 
with sun, breeze, 
and small, in- 
sistent growing 
things, all conspiring to awake the 
vague, delightful longings of youth. 

Daddy Chaffery, from his Windsor 
chair on the right of the fireplace, 
looked up at Dr. O'Keefe, and 
sighed. He was very old—tighty- 
five next birthday, if he lived so 
long—and tortured and crippled 
with rheumatism, but the spring had 
still power to quicken his blood. 

“T’d give all that’s left of my life 
for a day o’ strength,” he said wist- 
fully, ‘‘ an’ for freedom to cross the 
hill again !’”’ ; 

Dr. O’Keefe knew that by nothing 
short of a miracle would his patient 
cross the threshold of his cottage 
unaided, but he merely nodded. 

“ Ah, you’re a well-plucked ’un, 
Daddy !” he said cheerily. ‘‘ You've 
the vitality of a man ten years 
younger. Don’t worry yourself, but 
get Mrs. Chaffery to rub your 
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shoulder with some of the stuff I'll 
leave on my way back through the 
village. I shall be passing on my 
way to Lessing’s Farm. One of the 
hands there--the boy Miss Beau- 
mont was interested in when she 
was here—has been idiot enough to 
fall from the roof and break his leg.” 

“Ah1” said Chaffery, “ that’s 
bad now!” 

He had an unlimited admiration 
and affection for the Doctor, hecause 
he had been good to him, and because 
his voice was so like young Jim’s— 
the Jim that had bidden old Chaffery 
such a lighthearted farewell when he 
had marched off to join his regiment, 
and who, three months later, had 
dropped quietly on an African hill- 
slope with a Boer bullet through his 
heart. 

Mrs. Chaffery appeared suddenly 
in the doorway. She was a large, 
hard-featured woman, and all the 
village knew that the old man had 
paid a heavy penalty for the moment 
of weakness and loneliness in which 
he had taken her for his second wife. 

“What’s all this pother?’’ she 
demanded. 

“T’ve been telling your husband 
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that I shall be bringing a liniment 
for his shoulder,” said the Doctor, 
raising his voice. 

“ Tell ‘er to use it gentle,” pleaded 
old Chaffery, in an anxious whisper, 
“or she’ll pound I to a jelly 1” 

The Doctor amended his instruc- 
tions, and departed. Mrs. Chaffery 
regarded her spouse with acute 
disfavour, 

“You're an old noosance,”’ she 
said, “and ’e’s a young fool to 
trouble ’isself about you at all!” 

Chaffery, crouching in his chair, 
inade no answer, Presently her steps 
died away down the flagged passage. 
He fingered his cold and empty pipe, 
and realised that his tobacco-jar— 
a heavy, elaborate, and infinitely- 
prized receptacle which had been the 
last gift of young Jim—was beyond 
his reach. He stretched a lean and 
knotted hand towards the mantel- 
piece, but the tips of his fingers 
scarcely touched the sides of the jar. 
With a grunt of pain he sank back. 
His wife was already absorbed in her 
washing again, but the situation 
nerved him to desperation. 

“ Sally 1” 


” 


There was no answer. He waited 
for a few minutes, 

“Sally, my ‘baccy-jar!” he 
quavered. 

“Git it yerself!’’ rang Mrs, 
Chaffery’s voice indignantly. 


Her husband, with a patient sigh, 
dragged himself an inch or so nearer 
the fireplace. His fingers clutched at 
the jar, scraping and slipping on the 
smooth surface 

“ Drat ’un |” he said, in a burst of 
senile anger, and made a final effort. 
The jar fell forward with a jerk. 


His ear caught the sound of a 
movement near the door. Chaffery, 
turning from the wreckage of the 
broken jar, saw the Doctor. He 
came neater, . 

“You told me,” Chaffery heard 
him say, in a low voice, “ that you’d 
give the rest of your life for a single 


day of freedom. . . . Did you mean 
it?” 

Chaffery stared into the wood-fire 
glowing dully in the sunlight. 

‘JT did, sir, When a man who’s 
lived as I’ve lived finds ‘isself no 
more than a log—a thing to be made 
mock of 

He broke off abruptly, to wipe the 
tears of self-pity from his tired old 
eyes. 

The Doctor spoke again : 

“Then, listen! I have just had 
sent me a sample of a new and 
powerful stimulant. Its effect is to 
concentrate in a very short time— 
generally about twelve hotrs— all the 
strength and energy which, in the 
ordinary way, would have to last a 
man to the end of his life. . . . Do 
you understand me?” 

“ Why, ‘tis the very thing I’ve had 
in the back of my own mind !|”’ cried 
* An’ when it’s wore 


“ Collapse—probably death— fol- 
lows.”” The Doctor put a bottle of 
straw-coloured liquid on the table 
as he spoke. Chaffery noticed ‘that 
his hand shook. 

“ Would she——?” began Chaf- 
fery. 

“No one could know,’ 
Doctor. 

Chaffery stared through the open 
doorway into the garden beyond. 
The green branches of a ragged 
lilac-tree, which for the last four 
years he had meant to trim, brushed 
the window. A pair of noisy and 
quarrelsome sparrows fought over 
an unfortunate worm with quick, 
shrill little cries, The breath of 
Spring stirred among the elms, 

“ And I’ve nothin’ to live for but 
weeks—maybe months— o’ dis,” 
said Chaffery under his breath. He 
gripped the bottle and jerked out the 
stopper with a sudden movement— 
drained the bottle to the last drop, 
and set it on the table again. 

For an instant he had a vision of 
the Doctor’s face, and then a mist 
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rose about him like a veil. When it 
had cleared, and old Chaffery, with 
strange waves of strength and energy 
racing through his veins, looked 
again, the room was empty. 

He sprang from his chair, and in 

an extraordinary state of elation 
went to the door and peered out. 
Sounds of his wife washing still came 
from the rear of the house. A rapid 
visit to the upper room, and the 
assumption of his best suit, in a 
pocket of which he had, by some 
miracle of astuteness, succeeded in 
secreting a sovereign, satisfied his 
sense of the proprieties. After which, 
with a single fleeting glance in his 
wife’s direction, Chaffery escaped. 
’ Direction at first seemed abso- 
lutely immaterial. It was ecstasy 
merely to be free. But presently 
there came a longing for something 
behind the narrow lanes and foot- 
paths of the village. 

“Ah, but Tl make a trip to 
London,” said old Chaffery to him- 
self. ‘I've not seen the place since 
I was a lad.” He tramped to the 
station by a not-too-publia route, 
and rejoiced to find a train almost 
due. 

The journey, he knew, occupied 
nearly an hour, but every moment 
contributed its share to his enjoy- 
ment. From Bob West, the station- 
master, who escorted him to a seat, 
to the cheerful old lady who insisted 
upon pinning a nosegay of wood 
violets, Chaffery’s favourite flower, 
in his coat, all conspired to make the 
day a success, To comments and 
questions he had one answer, and 
one answer only: 

“Yes, I be a sight better, thank 
ye, an’ I’m goin’ up to London on 
a inatter o’ ‘ticlar business.” 

The terminus, for all that he 
dimly remembered it, rather dazed 
and baffled him; but he found his 
way out at last on to the pathway, 
breathless but still radiantly deter- 
mined to make the best use of his 
time. 
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The throngs in the strects sccied 
far too busy to heed or to assist Lini-— 
mere stream of faces, drifting plun- 
tom-like past—but from the depihs 
of a prodigious memory Chaflery 
recalled the fact that to reach the 
most wonderful part of this won- 
derful city it would be necessary for 
him to cross the river. He begai the 
journey briskly, made a brici huit 
half-way, and reached the further 
end with a comfortable reliance in 
his own powers, 

The shops bad altered vastly. 
Colossal buildings, wrought in clean 
white stone, rose high above the 
icaner and smaller ones which 
dated from his own day. He peercd 
curiously into the windows of a few 
discovered that he was growing 
hungry, and, after some hesitation, 
entered a famous white-and-gold 
restaurant whose glories he had 
lately seen depicted in one of the 
weekly papers. And here be en- 
countered the first of those surprises 
which were destined to appear, 
dream-like, throughout the day 
before him. 

In the swirl of the City he had 
expected to meet friendly, but no 
familiar faces. But the tall, showy- 
looking girl who advanced, tray in 
hand, Chaffery recognised in a flash. 

“Why, ‘tis Milly Garth!’ he 
cried, and saw her pale and flush 
again. 

* And what if itis, Mr. Chaffery ? 
she retorted, . . 

“ Milly ’’—he would have touched 
her, but she shrank away—“ the 
father that was cruel to ye is dead, 
and the mother’s sickly, and in need 
o help. When ye ran away to 
London ” 

“T’ve kept myself,’ said the girl 
in a passionate undertone, “‘ and I’ve 
gone straight.... Why do you 
come to remind me of what’s past 
and done with?” 

“Go back,” said old Chaffery 
solemnly. He dug his hands into his 
pockets, ‘If a trifle ‘7 
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But the girl shook her head. Her 
whole attitude changed. 

“Tf I’d thought I was needed I 
might have gone before. How could 
I know——? ”’ 

“But yell go now?” begged 
Chatfery. And the girl, moving away 
to attend to another customer, 
nodded speechlessly. 

In happy silence he ate and drank 
what she had brought him. The 
overwhelming sense of loneliness, 
which is the portion of every casual 
visitor to a great city, vanished. 
He left the shop without seeing her 
again, but with renewed buoyancy 
in his step. 

Perhaps 
heart was 
adventure. 


this extra lightness of 
tesponsible for his next 

There was a jeweller’s 
near—one which he remembered 
from the days when its narrow, 
barred windows secreted brooches 
of extraordinary size and ugliness, 
and watches in which accuracy was 
everything and bulk immaterial. 
A pair of silver ear-rings, miraculous 
survivors of a bygone fashion, 
caught his eye. Chaffery recognised 
the pattern. It was similar to a pair 
which had been the pride of the 
second Mrs. Chaffery until they had 
vanished during a violent epidemic 
of spring-cleaning. He walked boldly 
past the brilliantly-lit windows and 
pushed open the swing door. When 
he left, the ear-rings were in his 
possession at a price which was less 
than they had been marked by a 
whole shilling. 

Identifying such landmarks as he 
could remember, he continued his 
progress, keenly interested, and, as 
yet, untired. He crossed Trafalgar 
Square, and came to a halt opposite 
the National Gallery. But on the 
steps his original purpose changed. 
Sunshine and soft breezes were not 
lightly to be exchanged for the 
hushed and cultured surroundings of 
a mere picture exhibition. Master- 
pieces by dead-and-gone painters 
were wonderful enough, but they 


were not in keeping with his present 
mood. Life, and movement, and the 
open air, were what he craved. 

A clock struck “two!” with 
sonorous and deliberate emphasis. 

“Tis the very note of our old 
grandfeyther’s at home,” thought old 
Chaffery, chuckling, and was re- 
minded that time was flying, and 
that he was without definite plans 
of any sort. Still debating, he 
walked as far as Regent Street, and 
there, in a flash of inspiration, re- 
membered that the chiefest joy of his 
earlier visit had been the Zoological 
Gardens. There he might obtain 
mild excitement and semi-pastoral 
surroundings. And the animals 
themselves possessed a tremendous 
fascination. Chaffery made sure that 
his money and the silver ear-rings 
were secure, and looked about him 
for a reliable guide. 

A statuesque policeman adorned 
the kerb on the opposite side of the 
street. Chaffery picked his way 
across, and received yet another 
surprise. 

“Why, 'tis Jim Barnet’s lad!” 
he gasped. 

The policeman smiled down at him. 

“ Ain’t you young Barnet ? Didn't 
you jine as a sojer, ‘cause of a gal, 
when my lad did, and was reported 
to ha’ died with him? ”’ demanded 
Chaffery. 

“T did,” said the policeman, 
suddenly unbending. “ But I got 
took prisoner, and escaped. The old 
folks were dead when I got home, 
and the gal married. So I came to 
London.” 

Chaffery shook hands fervently, 
explained his plans, and found him- 
self receiving immediate instructions. 
Young Bamet went with him to the 
correct ’bus—Chaffery would have 
sworn that it was identical with the 
one of his early days—shook hands 
for the second time, and left him 
glowing with satisfaction from head 
to foot. 

He reached the Gardens when the 
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day was at its best. 
presence of spring, which, a little 
earlier, had stirred him to rebellion, 
seemed to manifest itself in the 
visitors, the attendants—even in the 
animalsthemselves. There were many 
more of the latter than when he was 
last there; to Chaffery it seemed 
that every single woodcut in the old 
“ Buffon’s Natural History” which 
stood upon the table in the parlour 
at home had come to life. And the 
buildings were new, and differently 
planned. He enjoyed himself with 
the complete abandon of a happy 
child. He fed the elephant and the 
bears, and joined the crowd of 
youngsters at the old seal-pond with 
a complete sense of comradeship. 
The thought of the return journey 
he cast resolutely behind him. 

Three o'clock struck, and four. 
A slight and not unpleasant weari- 
ness began to assail him. ‘There 
were still a couple of hours of daylight 
left. He knew of a train which left 
the terminus, which would bring 
him home in comfortable time for 
supper. He had pinned an explana- 
tory message on his wife’s chair, 
Old Chaffery’s conscience was clear. 

““T'm havin’ the day of my life,” 
he ruminated, resting on a secluded 
seat, ‘‘ and I’ve the Doctor to thank 
for it.” 

He sprang up, stirred by a fresh 
inspitation. Fittingly his holiday 
should end, as it had begun, in bold, 
tinorthodox fashion. Dr. O’Keefe, 
as all the village knew, was in love 
with the rich Miss Beaumont, who 
had lodged at Lessing’s Farm during 
the previous summer, but he was 
poor, with every prospect of remain- 
ing so, aud dared not ask her to 
marry him. The rich Miss Beaumont 
lived in a house in Chelsea Square, 
West; Chaffery had seen an en- 
velope addressed’ to her there. He 
would call upon her. 

There was no Jack Barnet at the 
Garden exit to direct him again, 
but the distance was not far, and 
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Chaffery, unconscious of fatigue in 
the delight of his errand, managed 
to find his way to the house. 

A trim maid, with pink-and-white 
cheeks and a cheerful smile (she was 
wonderfully like the girl who had 
nearly broken her heart when young 
Jim died, and Chaffery’s own heart 
warmed towards her in consequence), 
opened the door and ushered him 
into a splendid reception-room. A 
moment later Miss Beaumont ap- 
peared, Chaffery, as he made his 
old-fashioned bow to her, thought he 
had never seen so exquisite a picture 
as she made, with the spring sunlight 
behind her. 

“What can I do to help you?” 
she asked. 

Chaffery had a lifelong belief in 
coming straight to the point. 

“T’ve called about the Doctor— 
Dr. O’Keefe,” he said, and watched 
the colour deepen in her cheeks, 
“not that there’s aught the matter 
with him. Not that I’ve even a 
message from him ” 

“Then why——” she began. 

“ The lad’s fair daft on ye, but he 
daren’t say so. He’d give ye his 
very soul, if he could. . . . But it’s 
as much as he can do to keep a roof 
over his head, and——— Do ye under- 
stand?” . 

He heard the rich and beautiful 
lady give a quick gasp, and put her 
hand to her breast. Chaffery found 
himself living his own courting-days 
over again. Annie had done the very 
same thing when he had leaned 
across the stile in Flitton Lane, and, 
with only the moon for witness, had 
suddenly kissed her. asses were 
wonderfully alike. He smiled happily 
into the dark eyes of Miss Beaumont. 
A short silence fell before she spoke 
again, 

“Are you sure—quite sure—of 
this ?”’ 

“Aye!” said Chaffery, nodding 
wisely. His passionate gratitude 
towards the Doctor welled up and 
overflowed. ‘‘ He’s no kith o’ mine, 
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but he’s tended I like a son, and I’m 
tryin’ to pay back now what I can’t 


pay back any other way, or any other. 


time. . . . Won't ye believe it ?”’ 

“ Ves,”’ said Miss Beaumont softly, 
and he saw that the dark eyes were 
wet. 

“ And ye’ll make him happy ? ” 

“Tf I can.” 

’ Chaffery straightened himself, and 
took her white hand in his brown 
one and lifted it to his lips. 

The room, he noticed, had been 
slowly darkening. Now, suddenly, 
the darkness deepened. 


Miss Beaumont crossed the field at 
the end of Fitton Lane, and had 
reached the two cottages which stood 
at the entrance, when Dr. O’Keefe, 
tuming out of the doorway of one of 
them, caught his first glimpse of her. 
For a moment he stared stupidly. 

“You !’’ he said, under his breath, 
as they met. 

“T1” said Miss Beaumont with a 
faint laugh. They shook hands, and 
she added quickly, “I came this 
morning to—to speak to you.” 

The Doctor nodded absently. His 
cyes still lingered upon the door of 
the nearer cottage. His manner was 
shaken and distressed. 

“ Vesterday evening I had an 
extraordinarily vivid impression—a 
waking dream, if such things can be. 
It seemed that there was something 
which you wished to tell me. . . . I 
know that this is all the merest 
foolishness, but I—-I came.”’ 

“The thing which I would give 
everything but my honour to tell 
you, I cannot,” said the Doctor in a 
low voice. 

“ Are you quite sure that honour 
isn’t sometimes just—pride? I am 
proud, too, but——” 

She bit her lip and moved a little 
away from him, 


“There are some things,” said the 
Doctor, without looking at her, 
“which a very poor man has no 
right to tell a very rich woman.” 
~ “ But you will break my heart if 
you don’t,’ said Miss Beaumont, in 
a voice which was scarcely audible. 

It was some moments before 
Dr. O’Keefe spoke his next coherent 
sentence. A burst of shrill wailing 
from the cottage aroused him. 

“ T must leave you for a little, dear. 
We have had something of a tragedy 
here. Do you remember meeting an 
old fellow of the name of Chaffery ? ”” 

“Why, of course!” The colour 
Icft the girl’s cheeks. She looked at 
him strangely. ‘It was he who— 
who told me ” 

“He has been hopelessly crippled 
with rheumatism all the winter, but 
in spite of his age there seemed a 
fair chance of his living for some 
inonths longer. His wife was a hard 
woman, and the old man has had a 
deal to put up with.” 

“Go on,” said Miss Beaumont: 

“ Yesterday—so I gather from the 
woman’s nafrative—in attempting 
to reach his tobacco, on the mantel- 
shelf, he brought the heavy jar down 
on his head. When I called a little 
later he was lying on the floor 
unconscious, and virtually dying. 
He lingered until the evening, and 
from the few, semi-delirious words 
he spoke I gathered that he was 
neither unhappy nor suffering. . 
Indeed, it is a happy release for him, 
though naturally something of a 
shock for his wife. . . . I don’t want 
to cast a cloud over the happiest 
day of our lives, but I had to tell 
you.” 

“Yes,” said the girl slowly, “I 

. understand.” 

But her face was still strained and 
pale, and her hand sought the cem- 
forting clasp of his. 
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The Intrusions of Smifer Bunn: Br Berteam Athos 


No. V.—The Unexpected Lady 


The 


Bunn-Fortworth Combine, coquetting with the Idea Sof 


becoming landed proprietors, unwittingly fall among thieves, with 


serious results—for the thieves. 


MT FTER all said and 
Wi done it always 
comes back to 
one thing,”’ said 
Mr.Smiler Bunn, 
speaking with 
extreme earnest- 
ness, “and 
that’s the vaw material. Mind you, 
T’ll do Sing Song the justice of saying 
that he can do more with inferior 
raw material than any cook I ever 
heard of ; but think for a minute of 
what the man can do with the best 
taw material. There’s no com- 
parison.” 

Ex-Lord Fortworth 
gravely and thoughtfully. 

“ No comparison at all,” he agreed. 

“Well, there’s no doubt that 
either we've been had on our raw 
material lately or else it’s not so 
good, generally speaking, as it used 
to be. More foreign stuff coming into 
the country, I should say. Anyway, 
there’s only one thing for it—we’ve 
got to produce our own raw material 
if we’re going to have proper food. 
That's as clear as daylight. And this 
little estate’s our chance.” 

He tumed again to the document 
he was holding, and quoted from it, 
with comments, 


nodded 


“© 4n elaborate range of hothouses 
has been built,’’’ he said. ‘‘ You see 
what that means, Fortworth? The 
fruit is going to be right—we can 
watch it grow from the flower— 
grapes, peaches, melons, figs, and 
so on. They can be picked at eight- 
fifty-nine and served at nine o'clock 
breakfast, hot from the bough, so to 
speak. And, apart from the quality, 
it would be a very interesting and 
healthy plan to take a stroll out to 
the hothouse every night with a 
cigar and spend a few minutes select- 
ing next day’s fruit, vegetables, 
asparagus, and so forth.” 

“ First-rate—go on,’’ said Fort- 
worth, his eyes brightening. 

Smilen scanned the document— 
particulars of a small but very com- 
plete country estate for sale—again. 

“Tt means that you can grow your 
own ducklings and chickens instead 
of making shift with London stuff. 
Mind, I haven't any complaint to 
make against a well-cooked Surrey 
capon—few men have—but I must 
admit I should like to see the bird 
brought up under my own super- 
vision. ‘That’s only sense.,.. 
There’s aybit of downland goes with 
the estate, and we can look to that 
for some very interesting Southdown, 
thyme-fed' mutton and lamb. Hares 
are plentiful there, too, it says. Then 
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there’s the trout stream that inter- 
sects the estate, It’s well-stocked— 
and Sing Song’s got a very delicate 
touch with fish. as we know. Of 
course, I always considered trout 
more suitable for women—give me 
a good red. mullet, speaking for 
myself—but still it’s nice to know 
the trout are there if you want ’em. 
The cellarage is good and ample, and 
the dairy is well-appointed.” 

Mr. Bunn put the papers down 
gently, almost reverently. 

“ Well, without going through it 
all again, I must say that it sounds 
to me like the chance of a lifetime, 
and the sooner we see it, Fortworth, 
the better.” 

“It will probably be dear,’ said 
‘the ex-Baron wistfully. 

“Tf it is, we must find the money 
somehow,” replied Smiler firmly. 
“ As you know, I’m not a super- 
stitious man, but, if you understand, 
there’s something about this estate 
that calls to me in aloud voice, and 
I’ve got to heed it.” 

“ Me, too—it calls to me as well,” 
said Fortworth. ‘! We'd better go 
and see the agents. Sing Song can 
telephone for an appointment,’ 

Mr. Bunn touched the bell. The 
telephone was on a small table across 
the room, but neither of the partners 
rose to do the ringing-up. They were 
not the kind of employers to keep 
a man-servant and do the work 
themselves. 


Within the next half-hour they 
had gleaned a large amount of 
interesting and pleasing. information 
about the estate from the rather 
gatrulous agent at the other end of 
the wire, and—which was perhaps of 
more value than the information— 
an invitation to go down into the 
country and see the place for them- 
selves, It was (said the agent) one 
of those chances which occur, on 
a careful average, once in four 
centuries. The owner was a banker 
of middle age, who had spent the 
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fore part of his life living in town, 
over his bank, and at the age of fifty 
had been seized with the idea that 
he would like to taste the joys of 
squiredom. With that pleasure in 
view he had bought himself an estate 
some five miles from the big seaside 
town in which his bank was situated, 
improved it regardless of cost, and, 
after a year of the life, had grown 
not only to dislike it but positively 
to despise it. Like many a man 
before him, he preferred the grinding 
of the trams to the bleating of the 
lambs, and the locomotive’s wail to 
the babbling nightingale. He had 
discovered that the sneezing of the 
taxicab, the deep groan of the 
motor-’bus, and the whoop of the 
newsboy satisfied his tastes more 
thoroughly than the brassy crooning 
of the cows, the drowsy hiccoughing 
of hogs, and the low hypnotic hooting 
of the cuckoo. In short, the agent 
urged the partners to lose no time 
in viewing the property. Mr. Levon, 
the banker in question, would wel- 
come them with the utmost hospi- 
tality, and, in confidence, concluded 
the agent in a husky whisper, a 
quick sale would not be without its 
favourable effect on the price. 

Thus it was that at about six 
o'clock on the same evening the big 
cat of the Bunn-Fortworth Combine, 
with Sing Song at the wheel, rolled 
silently through the south-country 
village of Twitton and turned in at 
the gates of Lowlake Park—the 
estate that had so thoroughly 
sickened Mr, Randall Levon of 
country life. 

Mr. Levon came out of the plain 
but comfortable-looking Georgian 
mansion to receive them. He was a 
short, bald man, with an acute- 
angled nose, and little, close-set 
needle-pointed green eyes. Judging 
by appearances, not a man one would 
ask to take care of one’s watch and 
money while one went in for a bathe. 
He had an air of breeziness that was 
refreshing, if not too closely in- 


spected. Probably fifty, he looked 
prosperous, but not likely to refuse 
a chance of adding to his prosperity. 
The partners were conscious of a 
slight feeling of depression as he 
greeted them with his shifty breezi- 
ness. Nor was it removed by the 
appearance in the hall of Mr. Levon’s 
daughter, Catherine—a pale second 
edition of her father, with rather 
hungrier eyes, perhaps, and a quieter 
manner. She shook hands in a limp, 
reserved sort of way. 

It was late evening when the 
Combine arrived, and dinner was to 
be served almost immediately—as 
soon as a certain Mr. Max Partrey 
came. Evidently Max was a gentle- 
man who treated dinner with the 
respect this important function 
deserves, for he arrived well on time. 

Mr. Levon introduced him to the 
partners as : 

“Mr. Partrey—my right hand at 
the bank—in fact, my alter ego—or is 
it quid pro quo? I’m not any too 
well up in Latin.” 

“Nor me—nor me,’ 
worth airily. 

“ Not qutd pro quo—you'te think- 
ing of sine qua non," corrected Mr. 
Bunn, who knew as much Latin as 
an Eskimo. 

“ Well, whatever it is, I want you 
to meet Max—one of the best and 
most reliable fellows in the world.” 

They shook hands, privately form- 
ing the opinion that if Mr. Partrey 
was indeed such a reliable sportsman, 
his appearance did not unduly adver- 
tise the fact. Levon himself was a 
hard-looking lot, but Partrey had 
him defeated from the start. He was 
a youngish individual, prematurely 
bald, with eyes that glittered 
metallically behind big lenses that 
added to the hypnotic effect of the 
eyes, rather than lessened it. He 
was big and powerfully built, and his 
jaws at the back were wide and 
bulbous—a certain sign of ruthless- 
ness, to put it politely. He had a 
chin on him like the business end of 


’ said Fort- 
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a brassey. Obviously, in his way, a 
man with a personality. 

If anything, the advent and 
appearance of Max added to the 
depression of the partners. It did 
not look as though there were any 
bargains to be picked up in the 
vicinity of Messrs. Levon and 
Partrey. 

Nor, before dinner was half over, 
did the partners feel at all inclined 
to hunt for bargains. The meal 
was poor—inferior “ raw material,” 
cooked in an inferior manner. 

The others seemed to notice very 
little wrong with it; but evidently 
they were no judges of food. Levon, 
in fact, appeared proud of the meal. 

“ Practically everything on the 
table is produced on the estate,”’ he 
said enthusiastically, without the 
remotest idea that he was damning 
the estate beyond redemption in the 
eyes of the two experienced old 
vultures who were toying so mistrust- 
fully with their food on either side 
of the table. 

It was a dull meal, and the wine 
was not worth worrying about. And, 
if possible, the subsequent hour or so 
in the billiard-room, with what Smiler 
termed later ‘“‘ boss-eyed balls, bow- 
legged cues, and methylated 
whisky,” was even duller. Partrey 
went off to the drawing-room to 
Miss Levon—to whom, stated their 
host, he was affiancéd—and after a 
strenuous but unsuccessful effort to 
steer the banker into a hook-beaked 
game of poker, the partners said 
“ Good-night ” and retired, each with 
what they described as ‘‘ the hum.” 

“N. G.,” observed Smiler br fy, 
removing his collar. 

Fortworth agreed oathfully , 
they parted. 


and 


Despite his inferior dinner, Mr. 
Bunn slept well—as usual. Or, 
father, he bade fair to sleep well, 
had he been left alone. But about 
an hour after ‘ dropping off ” he 
woke with a start. 
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Someone was standing by his bed 
—Sing Song, his Chinese valet. 

“You thundering quadruped!” 
he growled sullenly. ‘“‘ What d’ye 
mean--——” 

‘The Chink whispered sharply : 

“Not makee noise, mastel—wakee 
you impoltant. Stlange place this 
house—stlange talkee downstails. 
Mistel Levon talkee Algentine— 
takee thousands—plentee hundled 
thousand pound away. You coming 
now—please coming listen?” 

He plucked anxiously at the sleeve 
of Smiler’s pyjamas. 

“ All, all right—all right! don’t 
tear the shirt off my back,” snapped 
Mr. Bunn with drowsy irritation. 
“Go and wake Mr. Black for a 
change |” 

(It may be said that for reasons 
known to the police and half a million 
or so other people Lord Fortworth 
had modestly abandoned his title 
some years before.) 

Sing Song faded out of the room 
noiselessly, like a Chinese ghost. 

It was characteristic of both of 
the crooks that they dressed—half- 
dressed would better describe it—in 
darkness. Most men would have 
instinctively struck a match and 
lighted a candle. Not so the partners. 
Like Sing Song they could see in the 
dark well enough to suit themselves. 

Preseritly, flitting before them like 
a great soundless yellow moth, Sing 
Song preceded them downstairs ; 
guided them through a _ ghostly- 
logking, sickly-smelling conserva~ 
tory, and out to the side of the house, 
cteeping along, bent double. The 
partners, being a trifle too buxom, 
as it were, to bend very elaborately, 
went on all-fours—rather like big 
bears. 

A few yards on Sing Song dropped 
to the ground, lying close in to the 
wall of the house, and the partners 
did the same. The manceuvre was 
executed with perfect silence and 
precision. Indeed, it had to be—for 
the three were now jammed up 


against the wall exactly under the 
wide-open window of the billiard- 
Toom, listening intently to the low- 
voiced conversation of Messrs. Levon 
and Partrey, who were sitting, 
smoking and talking, in the cool 
night air which poured in from the 
green, quiet park outside. 

The trio could not have been 
separated from the two inside by 
more than a few feet, and they heard 
every word distinctly, 

‘“Ves—the first way is best. 
You're right, Partrey. You will be 
tun down, dnd I give you six weeks 
off for a rest cure in Germany,” came 
the smooth voice of Levon (no longer 
breezy). ‘‘ To make it public, I ive 
a sort of dinner with all the leading 
jackasses of the town present. You 
will be the guest of honour, and I 
hand you a presentation watch—as 
a token of esteem from the bank. 
Four weeks later I discover—by 
chance—that you've managed the 
bank so well that you’ve managed 
to make a clean bolt with practically 
everything realisable the bank’s got. 
I'm ruined ’’—an evil little chuckle 
came from Levon as he spoke— 
“ruined but honest, and brave to 
the last. I'll stand by the ship, do 
the best I can, give up everything 
I’ve got—and face it out. Be a 
brave, heart-broken old man, silver 
hairs in sotrow, and all that. It'll 
take the best part of a year, Then, 
quietly, I'll drop out and join you 
and Catherine in the Argentine. We 
might get about eighty thousand 
each.” 

There was a pause, 

Then Partrey said: 

“ Yes—it’s easy. I’m game!” 

They heard him clear his throat. 

He went on: 

“ And now that’s settled I may as 
well say that I’ve got about twenty 
thousand of the bank’s money 
already stuck aside, and another 
twenty thousand sort of planned 
out——” 

“The devil you havei” ejacu- 
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Jated that “ brave, heart-broken old 
man” Levon surprisedly, to whom 
this was evidently news. 

Partrey laughed a little. 

“T have. Did you think I was 
honest? Fancy you thinking you 
could get an honest manager and 
general beast of burden for four 
hundred a year? You surprise me, 
Levon—you do, indeed. Man, if you 
hadn't come out with your cosy 
little scheme to-night, in a month’s 
time I should have been far, far 
away across the deep blue sea, with 
thirty or. forty thousand of yours— 
or rather your depositors. But that’s 
all knocked on the head now. Your 
idea is the real goods. Iighty thou- 
sand apiece and a good four weeks’ 
start to get away in, and nobody 
special on your track—why, which 
would you choose 2?” 

The two frauds laughed heartily 
but softly together. 

But they did not laugh quite so 
heartily as the Bunn-Fortworth Com- 
bine laughed ten minutes later, when 
they had regained the privacy of 
Smiler’s room. It was all so very 
amusing, 


II. 


“It’s up to us to grab Mr. Shifty 
Partrey on the hop,” said Lord Fort- 
worth as their car rolled away from 
Lowlake Park on the following 
afternoon. 

Smiler Bunn nodded. 

‘On the hop’s correct,’’ he replied. 
“ But we'll have to watch him from 
now onwards. I’ve got a kind of 
notion he'll try to land Levon in the 
cart. We'd better send Sing Song 
back to-night to do the watching.”’ 

Fortworth agreed. 

There had been no business done 
in the matter of the estate. The 
partners had left as soon as they 
decently could, promising to ‘ con- 
sider’ the matter. They had spent 
the morning wandering about the 
place with Levon, rather listlessly 
listening to panegyrics of the place 
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that were as clumsy as they were 
obviously untrue. The estate was a 
‘‘dead one,’ as far as the Bunn 
Combine were concerned. 

For some time there was silence in 
the interior of the big car. Then, 
presently, Smiler uttered the con- 
clusion to which his somewhat pro- 
tracted cogitation had brought him. 

“ The thing that puzzles me, Fort- 
worth, is Catherine, What's Partrey 
going to burden himself with 
Catherine for when he hikes out for 
the Argentine with all that good 
money? He don’t love her—not 
passionately, I mean. A baby could 
sec that. And a man hasn't got to 
go fifty miles to find the reason. 
She’s never going to win any beauty 
prizes, Fortworth, to put it politely, 
and if I’m any judge she ain’t any 
sweeter in her disposition than she is 
in her features. She lacks to me 
like one of these thirty-five-year-old 
spinsters that ain’t above handing 
anyone who upsets her a pretty stiff 
dig to go on with. She’s the sort 
that’s catty and surly all the time— 
and somehow I can’t see a man like 
Partrey breaking any devout lover 
records in her direction.” 

Fortworth grinned. 

“Oh, he'll drop her overboard ¢ on 
the way out. What’s a little thing 
like that to a stiff like him?” he 
responded airily, ‘I don’t suppose 
he’ll take her. And if Levon once 
lets him get a start for the Argentine 
with the money, Levon might as well 
put in his old age singing, ‘ Good-bye 
for ever ’—for he'll never hook on to 
Partrey or the money any more in 
this life.” 

Smiler nodded. 

“Of course. But Levon knows 
that as well as you or me. He’s got 
some hold over Partrey.” 

“ Just so. But what good’s a hold 
over a man if he’s in the Argentine ? 
That’s where they go when they 
don’t want to be held. I know about 
this Argentine skip trick—been on 
the verge of doing it myself many a 
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time, Put it this way—lLevon’s 
going to let this Partrey grab practi- 
cally all the bank’s got and stroll off 
to South America with it. We can 
dismiss from our minds all that dope 
about Levon joining Partrey later on. 
There ain't going to be any ‘ joining 
later on’ about it. Levon couldn't 
‘join’ if he wanted to. Partrey 
wouldn’t let him. See what I mean?” 

Smiler nodded, his eyes gleaming. 

“Yes. You're right. Levon’s too 
sharp to think Catherine’s man 
enough to watch Partrey all the 
time—in that country.” 

“‘ He sure is.’’ Fortworth lowered 
his voice. ‘‘ Well, that means that 
Levon doesn’t intend either Partrey 
or the money to go out of the country 
at all. But Levon intends to have 
the money, or at any rate his share, 
And to do that Partrey (and the 
money) have got to be in a safe place 
—within easy reach of Levon, while 
he faces the music at home. Well, 
we've only seen Partrey once, and 
we know just how safe he would be 
anywhere with money belonging to 
otker people in his possession—big 
money, I mean.” 

“‘ He’d bolt, first chance.” 

Fortworth nodded. 

“He would. Levon knows that, 
too. So, if you ask my opinion, 
Flood, Levon means to put Partrey 
in the one place where he will be 
safe. Hey, Flood?” 

The ex-financier leaned closer, his 
face pale and hard, his little eyes 
glittering coldly. 

““ Underground |” 
Bunn, tight-lipped. 

Fortworth nodded again. 

‘That's how I work it out,” he 
said. 

It was Mr. Bunn’s turn to nod, 
and he did-so stiffly, his hard blue 
eyes fixed reflectively on his partner. 


breathed Mr. 


III, 
Some five weeks later there 
atrived at the “Royal Wart 


Hotel,” in the busy South Coast 
town of Burchester, two gentlemen 
of prosperous appearance, who inti- 
mated to the manager that they 
purposed staying a week at his 
establishment, and this being made 
clear, handed him a set of seven 
cards, each containing a toler- 
ably elaborate dinner menu—being 
one for each day of their proposed 
visit. 

“The wine,” said one of them, 
“is in the car outside. You'd better 
send someone out to help the driver 
in with it.” 

“You must understand that it is 
the custom of my brother and 
myself to take our own wine wher- 
ever we go. We can’t stand the 
bottled colic most hotels—not yours, 
but the others—sell,’”’ explained the 
other blandly, 

But Messrs. Bunn and Fortworth 
had not lived in the hotel more than 
two days before the manager, 
despite the substitution of meagre 
“corkage” profits for the usual 
substantial wine profits, was con- 
gratulating himself upon having 
them. 

“‘T don’t know who they are, and 
I don’t care,” he confided to a crony. 
“‘ They're the sort of visitors a man 
dreams about when business is bad. 
They're quiet, as long as they're left 
alone, sensible and rich. The best of 
everything is good enough for them, 
and—as long as it is the best, and 
there’s enough of it—they don’t care 
what it costs. Their wine is ‘It.’ If I 
had such wine as theirs I should do 
the same as they do—cart it about 
with me. They are the goods, and 
that’s all I’ve got to say about it. 
Any one dinner of theirs would keep 
me a fortnight, and I’m not a care- 
less eater. I like ’em—they’re harm- 
less, inoffensive, and rich. I wish 
the hotel was plastered with ‘em. 
They’ve taken a great fancy to that 
Japanese gent that’s been about the 
town the last month or two. He 
often calls on ’em. I don’t know 
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who he is—queer chap—kind of a 
Japanese priest, I heard someone 
say. Over here studying religion, I 
fancy. Well, what'll you have?” 

He would have been a surprised 
manager if he had overheard the 
conversation which, at that same 
moment, was taking place on a 
lonely seat out on the esplanade 
between the visitors and the 
“ Japanese priest '’—as some bright 
young Burchester visionary had 
innocently described Sing Song, the 
Chinese valet and all-round “ You, 
there 1’ of Smiler Bunn. 

For they were talking business— 
in a very business-like manner. 

Sing Song had by no means been 
idle. He appeared to have dis- 
covered, in his own peculiarly tor- 
tuous fashion, all that was necessary 
to discover about that popular 
Burchester banker, Mr. Randall 
Levon, and his size qua non, Mr, 
Max Partrey. 

To-night was taking place the 
complimentary dinner to Mr. Par- 
trey, which Levon and his manager 
had planned, and on the following 
evening Partrey was leaving for a 
three months’ cure in Germany. 

Miss. Catherine Levon, curiously 
enough, was leaving for a few 
months’ stay with friends in London, 
on the same day. 

Everything was quite open and 
above-board, and there was many a 
Burchester tradesman dressing for 
the Partrey dinner that evening who 
felt inclined to envy the young bank 
manager whose future seemed so 
assured, 

“Three months’ holiday, then 
comes. home and marries Miss Levon ; 
another month’s holiday, and then 
comes back to a partnership—yes, 
he’s a lucky chap, Partrey,” thought 
more than one mutton-headed old 
depositor in Levon’s Bank to himself, 
scratching his whiskers and wonder- 
ing vaguely why a wealthy banker 
never took an interest in Aim when 
he was young and handsome. 
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They, too, would have been in- 
terested in the conversation of the 
trio on the esplanade. 

But the Bunn Combine were not 
the sort of men who permitted them- 
selves to be overheard to any extent. 
So necessary did privacy appear that 
before their plans were completed 
they decided that in order to make 
secrecy absolutely certain it would 
be better to finish discussing things 
on the water. 

“Can you row, Sing Song?” 
asked Smiler. 

“Yes, mastel—plitty good.” 

“Go and hire a boat, then, and 
we'll row up the river a bit, and 
settle things there. Get a fair-sized 
boat with cushions. A little exercise 
will do you good and make you have 
a fine figure.” 

Some twenty minutes later they 
were sliding through the moonlight 
up the river, clear of the town. 
There, absolutely alone, they com- 
pleted their plans. 

It seemed from Sing Song’s 
report that, despite the apparently 
smooth atrangement of Levon, Mr. 
Partrey was not going to find his. 
departure so free from complication 
as he expected. There was another 
lady likely to be involved in the 
affair—a stranger in Burchester, who 
had arrived in the town only a few 
days before. She was a handsome, 
worldly-looking woman, and evi- 
dently an old friend of Partrey. 
Sing Song had shadowed them one 
evening when they had walked out 
into the country, and overheard 
things. 

“She mally Paltley long time ago 
—and he lun away flom her. Now 
she findee him and folgiving him. 
She wanting makee home togethel 
again,” explained the Chink softly, 
steadying the boat in midstream 
with his oars. ‘‘ She velly nice to him 
—but I thinkee she easy angly, and 
velly fielce when she getting angly.” 

Smiler nodded thoughtfully. 

“‘ Married already, is he? What 
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d’you think, Fortworth ? We don’t 
want any wild-cat butting in to- 
morrow night under the idea that 
Partrey’s bolting because he wants 
to get away from her.” 

“No, that’s true. But we've got 
to chance it. I don’t think he ought 
to have much trouble in dodging her 
to-morrow night. He’s a pretty 
shifty cuss anyway. And she'll prob- 
ably think he will go straight to the 
station from his rooms—instead of 
going from Lowlake Park. So she'll 
wait for him in the town. Now we 
happen to know he’s going to have 
lunch with Levon to-morrow and 
leave for London from there. He'll 
be far more likely to let Levon run 
him into Chestonbury Junction and 
take the train from there. Cheston- 
bury is only half a mile from Low- 
lake, and it ain’t very likely he'll 
come five miles back to Burchester 
to catch a train he could pick up at 
Chestonbury.” 

“Yes,” Smiler agreed; ‘“we can 
cross the lady off. She won’t worry 
us. Probably she'll be.on the train 
though, waiting to greet him at 
Chestonbury, But that'll be fis 
funeral.” 

“Good! Now about getting the 
stuff——’ 

They talked in low tones for 
another half-hour, and then rowed 
back to the town. 


IV. 


If it were possible for a person to 
be gifted with the valuable power of 
being able to watch the movements 
of half-a-dozen different people in 
different places at the same time, 
suchanimprobableparty, had he been 
in the neighbourhood of Lowlake 
Park on the following evening, might 
have observed a number of interest- 
ing things. Among others he would 
have seen the following :— 

A solitary woman, who, at about 
dusk, came riding a bicycle, on the 
toad from Burchester, passed in 


through the Lodge gates of Lowlake 
Park and disappeared along the 
coach-drive in the direction of the 
house. 

But she did not continue to the 
end of the drive ; at any rate, nobody 
about the house saw her. 

The woman had not left the main 
road more than ten minutes before 
a fast-looking touring car came slid- 
ing, with the amazing silence of a 
Knight-engined, well-made machine, 
sto a standstill just beyond the gates 
of Lowlake. It was driven by a 
globular person with a fat, ruthless 
face—one Mr. Ferdinand Bloom, the 
butler and general man-of-all-work 
of the Bunn Combine’s discreet 
country retreat at Purdston, on the 
Surrey-Hants border. 

Beside Mr, Bloom sat the brass- 
faced ‘‘ Japanese priest,’’ Sing Song, 
the Chink, and in the roomy back 
of the car restfully reclined Smiler 
Bunn and ex-Lord Fortworth. But 
as the motor, with a curious air of 
secrecy, ran smoothly to a standstill 
close in under the fence, the Combine 
threw off their restfulness. 

_ “ Now, you lemon,” said Mr. Bunn 
sharply to Sing Song, “‘ look alive!” 

Two minutes later the three of 
them were over the fence, and, under 
the guidance of Sing Song, were 
hurrying across the park towards 
the house. 

They vanished silently through a 
belt of trees, and came out at the 
front of the house, taking up their 
positions behind a great clump of 
ornamental grass. 

There they waited. ; 

“We'll give him an hour,” whis- 
pered Smiler Bunn. “His train 
leaves Chestonbury at eight-thirty. 
If he’s going by car he’ll leave here 
about eight-fifteen. A few minutes 
to eight, if he’s going to walk it. If 
he hasn't come out by eight-thirty 
he’ll never come out at all.” 

‘He'll come,’ breathed Fort- 
worth. ‘ Levon’s not man enough 
to tackle him alone! Besides, it’s 
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too risky in his own house. If he’s 
going to try any funny business with 
the man, Levon’ll fix up so that it'll 
be done well away from the neigh- 
bourhood—on board the boat prob- 
ably.” 

They stared at the lighted windows 
of the house. 

“ Go to it, Sing Song,” said Smiler. 
“See what’s happening.” 

The figure of the Chinaman glided 
across to the house like a moving 
shadow. 

The partners waited. The dark- 
ness was falling rapidly now. In 
the woods across the park an owl 
began hooting -disconsolately, and 
the rising wind went hissing through 
the stiff blades of the pampas grass 
behind which the two crooks 
crouched, peering across at the 
lighted oblongs that were the win- 
dows of Levon’s study. Once, for a 
fraction of a second, the outline of a 
peak-capped head was silhouetted 
blackly against one of the windows 
—that was Sing Song, craning to 
overhear the talk of the two men in 
the room. The queer, flatly-ringing, 
half-strangled note of a pheasant 
came across the drive to them—it 
sounded as though a , hysterical 
contralto were choking out in the 
darkness. 

Smiler peered at his watch. 

“T give him another five minutes 
—if he’s coming at all,’’ he said in a 
hoarse whisper. 

A shadow loomed silently up to 
his side. 

“ Thinkee him coming now—two 
men,” came the low, sibilant whisper 
of the Chink. 

A moment later the door of the 
hewse swung back and Partrey, 
carrying a bag, stepped out, Levon 
following him. No motor had 
appeared. 

“They're going to walk it,” 
Fortworth tensely. ‘‘ After ’em!”’ 

The two men, smoking cigars, 
strolled down the wide curve of the 
drive before the house. They were 
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laughing and seemed a little noisy. 
But to the watchers it sounded as 
though the mirth of neither rang 
very true. 

Where the curve of the carriage 
approach straightened into the drive 
proper Levon tured sharply. 

‘“We may as well take the short 
cut to the Junction,” he said. 

“* Yes.” 

The banker disappeared along a 
footpath that ran in under the trees, 


Partrey following him. 


The Bunn Combine darted across 
the lawn after-him. But they had 
not traversed more than twenty 
yards of the footpath before Sing 
Song’s hand went up and he stopped 
suddenly with a low warning hiss. 

“Lady stopee them,” he whis- 
pered. 

Voices came filtering through the 
gloom to them—the shrill note of an 
angry woman, punctuated with the 
deeper sounds of man’s speech. They 
listened. ; 

The note of the woman grew 
shriller, and the Combine stole 
forward, 

“You bolted once before—you 
bolted once before,’ cried the 
woman, “and now you're bolting 
again! Ahl you hound—you never 
were to be trusted; Max Partrey— 
never! Why, only this moming you 
swore that when you left to-night I 
should come with you. But I never 
trusted you—I inquired—and when 
I found that your luggage was sent 
on ahead, I knew that you were at 
your old tricks. You haven't altered 
in eight years of prosperity, But 
eight years of poverty have altered 
me, Max, and I swear that you don’t 
leave for Tondon alone to-night. 
You are going to take me. Both of 
us go—or neither.” 

She paused, and the listeners 
heard the rapid mutter of Levon’ s 
voice, 

The high tones of the woman rose 
again. 

" Who am I?” she said, evidently 
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answering Levon’s question. ‘I am 
his wife—his wife. That’s who I am.” 

“Eh?” Levon’s voice rose, 
“ What's this, Partrey ? What about 
Catherine? If you have a wife 
alzeady ”, 

“Tt’s a lie. The woman’s crazy. 
I haven’t any wife. You know that, 
Levon.” 

Partrey’s voice sounded thick and 
murderous with rage.. 

“ He’s getting ugly—look out!” 
whispered Smiler. 

“Tiel”? The woman was half- 
screaming. ‘Look at this, Mr. 
Levon. Tell Catherine—whoever she 
is—about this. Strike a match and 
see if this marriage certificate is a 
lie!” . 

“It’s a forgery |’ snarled Partrey, 
‘Settle it between you. I've a train 
to catch. Levon, I’ll write you.” 

“Wait !’’ The woman’s voice had 
dropped again. “‘ Do you swear that 
Iam not your wife—that I have 
lied, and that this certificate is a 
forgery ?”’ she asked. 

“JT do,” said Partrey roughly. 
* Out of the -ay!” 

By sheer instinct the Bunn Com- 
bine ducked—it was as though, 
skilled in human emotion as they 
were, they knew exactly what was 
going to happen. 

And even as they ducked there 
was a metallic, ringing report and 
a sudden sharp glare of light, gone in 
an instant. Someone cried out thinly 
—it sounded like Levon, the banker 
—and then the report and flash again 
shocked the darkness. 

Something fell crashing through 
the undergrowth, moaning, 

“Oh, my God!” 

The voice of Levon rose in a wail 
of terror. 

‘* Back to the drive,” hissed Smiler 
Bunn. “ Quick! Quick!” 

The Combine hurried down the 
footpath. They were just in time. 
As they emerged on the coach-drive 
the figure of the banker came flying 
out, He was shouting for help as he 


ran. He turned to the left towards. 
the house, never seeing the three 
figures which had turned to the right 
down the coach-drive. 

“The bag! The bag!” gasped 
Fortworth. 

“ Mastel—this way—quick !” . 

Swift and silent as a wolf Sing 
Song darted back into the footpath. 
They hurried along it after him. 

Partrey had fallen back into the 
undergrowth, and the woman, who 
had shot him and then herself, lay 
face down across the path. The. bag 
which Partrey had been carrying 
lay on the edge of the undergrowth, 
just as it had fallen. 

Smiler Bunn seized it—hesitated 
—then, as a sudden clamour broke 
out from the direction of the house— 
decided. 

“The car, Sing !”’ 

Clutching the bag, he plunged after 
the Chink down the footpath, Fort- 
worth following. They cleared a stile 
some fifty yards on, then, Sing Song 
still guiding, turned sharply to the 
left, worked quickly through a belt 
of trees, and so emerged again into 
the path, now on the left-hand side 
of the coach-drive. 

Behind them they saw lights 
flickering through the trees towards 
the spot where the woman who 
claimed to he the wife of Partrey 
had turned the woods into a gloomy 
setting of tragedy. 

True to a hair, the amazing Chink 
led them straight across the park so 
that they reached the enclosing fence 
at the exact spot where—on the other 
side—Ferdinand Bloom waited with 
the car. 

A moment later they were hum- 
ming Londonwards through the dark 
at a pace that only the vast white 
glare of the powerful electric lamps, 
suddenly switched on by Bloom, 
made possible. 

It was a good quarter of an hour 
before they got their breath back. 

Then Mr, Bunn spoke. 

“That’s the nearest shave I’ve 
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“ ~ 
ever had,” he said, and wiped his face. 
“And as it is, I don’t like it, somehow. 
It don’t seem quite square to that 
woman—lI don’t know why——’’ 

“ Better see what we've made 
before you begin to pamper any 
conscience you've got left,” said 
Fortworth. 

So, tweuty miles on, they pulled 
up, and in the light of a side-lamp 
examined their haul. 

The bag contained foreign 
“bearer”? bonds to the value of 
twenty thousand pounds—no more, 
no less, 

It was a good coup, but somehow 
Mr. Bunn did not seem enthusiastic. 

“But the figure was a hundred 
and eighty thousand,’ he com- 
plained. ‘‘ Heard Levon plan it 
with my own cars. Where’s the 

balance, then—hundred and sixty 
thousand of good money? I’m no 
hog, but fair’s fair. What’s a measly 
twenty thousand out of a hundred 
and eighty >?” 

Lord Fortworth grinned. 

“No,” he said sarcastically, 
“ you're no hog—lI’ve noticed that 
about you before, old man. Hog! 
Certainly not. Give you the lot and 
you're satisfied. Not a word-of com- 
plaint does anybody ever get out of 
you——as long as you get the lot. 
Nothing of the hog about you—man 
alive ! rhinoceroses are fools to you, 
not to mention hogs!” 

Smiler’s face cleared. 

“Well, well, perhaps you're right 
—perhaps you're right,” he agreed. 
“Only when a man says a hundred 
and eighty thousand, it kind of 
irritates me if he don’t stick to a 
hundred and eighty thousand. How- 
ever,” he sighed, “‘ say no more—say 
no more.” He turned to Sing Song, 
who had superseded Mr. Bloom at the 
wheel. ‘ Hop it, Lemon!’ he said. 

And Lemon slipped. in his gear and 
“hopped ” it as requested. 


It was not till two or three days 
later that the partners satisfied 
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themselves upon several points that 
had slightly worried them at first. 

Neither Partrey nor his unex- 
pected wife appeared to have been 
fatally wounded. Levon must have 
had influence with the local doctor, 
for nothing appeared in the press 
about the matter, except a short 
paragraph of the well-known “‘didn’t- 
know-it-was-loaded ”’ accident kind. 
It appeared that Partrey on the eve 
of his travels had bought a revolver, 
and was showing it to Levon and a 
lady friend on the way to the station. 

. In due course Mr. Partrey took his 
holiday as arranged. He brought 
back a lady, whom he introduced as 
his wife—and the Bunn Combine, 
out of sheer curiosity, took the 
trouble to ascertain that she was the 
lady who had done the shooting. 
Evidently her ‘‘ firmness” had 
cowed Partrey. 

Catherine Levon, strangely enough, 
returned to Lowlake on the day fol- 
lowing the “ accident ’’ in the woods. 
They found that out, too, and only 
then did they realise that unwit- 
tingly they had done Levon an 
injustice in their thoughts. 

He had neither intended to trust 
Partrey with the bulk of the loot, 
nor to put him in that safe place-— 
“underground.” He had a simpler 
plan than that. Catherine was the 
one in whose possession the hundred 
and sixty thousand pounds was to 
remain until Levon joined them in 
hiding. Partrey’s twenty thousaud 
was probably just the lowest that 
he would agree to take and hold 
on to until the final settlement. 

But what struck the partners as 
the most amazing thing about it all 
was that the affair seemed to scare 
Levon and Partrey into honesty. 
At any rate, when, some four or five 
years later, the two crooks dropped 
in on Burchester in the course of a 
motor tour, Levon’s Bank was still 
running, appeared to be doing gcod 
business with Partrey (now a junior 
partner), and Levon riore popular 
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among the townfolk than ever before, 
Levon was still trying to sell his 
estate, and, they learned, the fair 
Catherine was still unmarried. 

“ Queer, ain’t it?” said Smifer, 
as, rolling out of the town, they 
passed the bank. ‘Not a single 
party in the town knows what the 
town owes us. Practic’lly speaking, 
you may say, we saved half the town 
from bankruptcy ? And nobody 
knows 

“‘ And nobody cares,” added Fort- 
worth. ‘Not even us. We did a 
kind action and got twenty thousand 
out of Levon for doing it.” 


Mr. Bunn nodded slowly; but his 
eyes had a far-away, wistful look in 
them. Perhaps he was thinking of 
the hundred and sixty thousand 
balance which ought to have been in 
Partrey’s bag—but was not. 

Fortworth laughed, guessing what 
Mr. Bunn was thinking of. 

“Forget it, old man,” 
coarsely. 

“ Forget what ? ” feigned Smiler. 

“The hundred and sixty thousand 


he said 


we didn’t get.” 
Smiler Bunn sighed and smiled, 
“T will,” he said. . 


But he never did, 
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clad in a sweater 
and “footer- 
shorts” 
strolled out into 
the garden carry- 
ing a football 
under his arm. 
At his side Ponto—a disreputable 
Irish terrier—leaped and wriggled in 
the air, venting his pleasurable antici- 
pations in a series of ecstatic barks. 
The garden was slightly larger than 
those which huddle behind most 
suburban houses. It had, however, 
a curiously top-heavy look. From 
each of the three boundary walls 
rose some thirty feet of stout wire- 
netting, supported on iron rods. 
This curious birdcage erection was 
roofed in with wire-netting of a 
somewhat lighter texture. The 
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windows which “looked out’’ on 
the garden were safely guarded and 
wired in behind screens of a similar 
substance, 

At the far end of the lawn stood 
a structure on wheels, composed of 
two ordinary goal-posts joined by a 
short cross-bar about a yard in 
length. 

Beverley was a football enthusiast, 
and a dismal failure at the game. 
His own private view was that he 
had been the victim of circumstances. 
In his own opinion—but in that of 
no one else save one girl and Mr. 
Muddock—he should long ago have 
made his mark in the football world. 
At college .he had not been in 
what was known as the ‘“ bload- 
set.” Itis not that Beverley was not 
a sportsman, or that this particular 
set would not have welcomed him. 
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It was rather that he regarded them 
as a crowd of upstart parvenus who 
concealed their deficiencies in grand- 
parents by the exuberant hues of 
their waistcoats. Be that as it may, 
the ‘ bloed set” held the patronage 
of the college teams, and Beverley 
was not invited to play. He felt 
secretly that he might have got his 
“ Blue” if he had been able to show 
his merit in the first eleven; but, 
in his fourth year, when he forced 
himself to be civil to the captain, a 
young but inefficient nobleman was 
played in his place—the captain 
Tightly feeling that a title under the 
photograph of the team would be of 
use in after years in the set in which 
he moved. 

Soon after his arrival in the suburb 


of Fidbury he joined the local club. 


The captain was delighted. He took 
his letter round to show to Almeric 
Rubbs, a forward in the first eleven, 
and, incidentally, an ex-member of 
the blood-set of St. Luke’s. . 

“Tsay!” exclaimed Carter, as he 
entered the room. “ You know how 
we've been stumped for an inside- 
fight since Widgeon crocked up? 
Well, the gods have sent us one.” 

“Oh! Where from?” 

“ A man called Beverley—Harold 
Beverley. He’s an inside-right. He 
says he was up at St. Luke’s—so he 
ought to be all right.” 

Rubbs tossed the letter back with 
a contemptuous laugh. 

“Absolute rotter!” he said. 
“ Didn’t even play regularly for the 
second eleven. A conceited, stuck-up 
sort of ass who thought himself too 
good for anyone else in the college. 
He'd hardly speak to our lot there. 
We weren't classy enough for him |” 

Carter glanced at the photo of the 
college team which hung upon 
Rubbs’ wall. 

“T wonder how often he’s been 
photographed in a group with a 
viscount !"’ he said. ‘‘ Well, thanks 
for warning me. We'll play him for 
the ‘second,’ fill up the ‘ first’ 
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with Phipps. He’s rotten enough— 
but he’ll be better than this Beverley 
chap |” 

Beverley did not distinguish him- 
self in thesecond team. He gained, 
in fact, the reputation of being 
utterly useless. Graves, the skipper 
of the “ second,” complained bitterly 
to Carter about him. 

“It’s. not a bit of good passing to 
him,” he said. ‘‘ He can’t do any- 
thing with the ball when he gets it. 
He just kicks it away to someone 
else, and lets them do all the work. 
He has got two goals this season— 
but they were both colossal flukes. 
I wish you could hear him jawing 
about the theory of combination ! 
It’s a bit thick from a rotter like 
that |!” 

“Well, there are only three more 
matches for the ‘second’ this 
season. Next winter we'll put him 
into the ‘third.’ He can’t do much. 
harm there. I wish we could gct a 
good outside-right for the ‘ first.’ 
We want a man like Widgeon, who 
can take the ball the whole length 
of the field. Phipps isn’t any use.” 

“ Wish we'd got him back in the 

‘second,’”’ grumbled Graves. ‘‘ He’s 
miles and away better than that ass 
Beverley |” 

However much of a failure he had 
been on the football field, Beverley 
was proving himself to be no fool 
at the Bar. In an incredibly short 
space of time he had begun to build 
himself a practice—and more than 
one leader managed to have his brief 
marked ‘ With you Mr, Beverley,” 
whenever possible. 

As success came to him in his pro- 
fession so he began to realise that, 
perhaps, after all, he had an inflated 
opinion of his merits as a player. 
He felt sore nevertheless that his 
keenness and efforts to help his side 
had been so ifl received. But 
by degrees his bitterness became 
directed to himself rather than to 
his fellow-players. 

Not that it mattered so much now. 
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He was going to marry as soon as he 
could afford it—and then he would 
get away from this suburb and from 
the men who bored him. But, still, 
he would have liked to do well at the 
game and have realised his one-time 
ambitions. 

He had almost decided to resign 
from the club when, one summer 
evening, the tramp came. Beverley 
had not realised that the man was a 
tramp till he asked for food and 


money. Out of sheer curiosity he - 


talked to him as he wolfed down a 
plateful of cold beef and potatoes. 

After a time the man thawed. 

He had been seticent about his 
past till his host had launched out 
into his pet theory of combination. 
His enthusiasm impressed his visitor. 

“‘ Well,”’ he said, as he pushed his 
plate away, “you've treated me 
decently—and I'll answer that ques- 
tion of yours now. You asked me 
why I couldn't get a job. Well, my 
name’s Muddock—and that’s why.” 

“ Muddock ? ”’ 

“ Don’t know it?” . 

“‘No. There was a professional of 
that name who was suspended three 
times a couple of years ago—but 
that’s the only Muddock I've ever 
heard of.” 

“ Well, that’s me, I’ve got my 
licence endorsed, so to speak—and 
until things have quieted down a 
bit I’ve got to live as best I can. 
See?” 

Beverley saw. 

A week later Mr. Muddock turned 
up again. He had got a job as bar- 
tender at a local pub. If Mr. Bever- 
ley liked, he could always manage to 
slip round to The Yews fer an hour 
in the evenings and put him up to 
one or two wrinkles about the game. 

Beverley did like, and purchased 
a football. Within a month the 
curious birdcage erection had risen 
above the garden. How far Mr. 
Muddock’s keenness arose from the 
financial side of the matter—or how 
far it was a genuine interest in his 


education—he did not know, but the 
professional very rarely missed an 
evening with his pupil. The narrow, 
movable “ goal’’ was his idea. 

“It’s no good your being able to 
shoot at the goal, Mr. Beveriey,’”’ he 
said. ‘‘ You've got to be able to shoot 
at any particular bit of the goal at 
any speed and with either foot. 
See?” 

Beverley did see. After a very 
short time his accuracy of aim sur- 
prised them both. He rose before 
breakfast to practise difficult shots 
at the narrow mark. For that 
matter Ponto saw to it that few of 
his shots were easy ones. It required 
skilful dribbling to elude that darting, 
twisting, wheaten-haired terrier, who 
strove so cunningly for possession of 
the ball. The delay of a second 
meant the loss of a clean shot at the 
goal. If Ponto were outwitted he 
lost no time in hurling himself back 
upon the ball. 

Beverley dropped the ball on to 
the ground and advanced cautiously. 
Ponto retreated before him back- 
wards in a succession of short jumps 
—a mass of quivering eagerness— 
watching his chance. It came very 
soon on this particular evening. His 
master kicked the ball to the left 
with his right foot; shot out his 
left foot to return it sharply to the 
right-hand flower-bed—and fell over. 
Ponto, who had dashed off to the 
left, checked himself and raced back 
to the right, pounced on the ball, 
and trundled it reund and round the 
garden at full gallop, barking trium- 
phantly. 

- Beverley repeated the experiment 
nine times, and as many times he sat 
down abruptly. On the tenth occa- 
sion he remained on his feet, and the 
ball, with the outwitted Ponto in 
full pursuit, sped swiftly towards the 
flower-bed. 

“Bravo, sir!’’ cried Muddock, 
who had been watching the per- 
formance in silence and unszen. 
“As soon as you can do that four 
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times. out of five I’ve got another 
little trick to show you, if there’s 
Ioom enough to get up the speed— 
lifting the ball as you run and head- 
ing it down again. Get on with that 
one first, though.” 

Within the next fortnight many 
things occurred. Firstly, Muddock 
refused to continue the lessons, on 
the ground that his pupil knew as 
much about the game as he did; 
secondly, Beverley, to the unutter- 
able wrath of his captain, was forced 
to absent himself at the last moment 
from the first four matches of the 
season in order to attend important 
conferences with his leader in a big 
ease; and, thirdly, the suburb of 
Fidbury was ravaged with the “ flu.” 

Rubbs entered the garden just 
after Beverley had beaten Ponto’s 
defence and scored a remarkably 
pretty goal. 

“ They told me you were out 
here,’’ he said with a contemptuous 
glance at the movable goal-posts, 
“so I came through. I say, you are 
Beverley, aren’t you?” 

“Ves; I’ve just shaved off my 
moustache, It’s knocked ten years 
off my looks—but I’ve felt for a long 
while that one ought to be clean- 
shaven at the Bar.” 

“ Really,” replied Rubbs, with the 
contempt of the plutocrat for the 
man who earns his own living. 
“‘ That’s why I didn’t recognise you 
—though, for that matter, we didn’t 
see much of cach other at St. Luke’s. 
I've come round to see if you can 
play for the first team to-morrow.” 

“The first team !”’ 

““ Yes—we shall have a rotten side 
out, but it’s better than scratching 
the match. Half the first team are 
down with the ‘ flu,’ and most of the 
second, or we wouldn’t have bothered 
you. Asa matter of fact, I’m feeling 
prtetty rotten myself, and I doubt if 
J shall be able to turn out. JI don’t 
much care; it will be a rotten 
game.” 

It was on the tip of Beverley’s 
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tongue to consign his visitor to a 
region where footballs and influenza 
are not. Then pride in his game 
overcame his personal pride. 

“Where is it?” he inquired 
briefly. 

“At Brentley. Kick-off at two- 
thirty sharp. We shall catch the one- 
thirty from Waterloo. If I’m not 
there I'll tell Carter to look out for 
you,” 

“ All right. I'll look out for him, 
too. - What is he like?” 

“Oh, a tall fellow—six foot two— 
fair hair—moustache. You can’t 
miss him. Most sarcastic devil I 
ever met. Don’t mind what he says. 
He'll talk a bit on Saturday —because 
we've got half the biggest rotters 
in the club playing.” 

As ill-luck would have it Beverley 
was detained on the following morn- 
ing at yet another conference. 

When he reached his own 
chambers there was barely time to 
change his top-hat and morning- 
coat for the tweed suit he kept 
hidden away in the lower half of 
his bookcase. By the time he 
reached Waterloo the one - thirty 
train had left. 

However, a porter pushed him 
into a train marked “‘ Special,” and 
he descended at Brentley only a 
quarter of an hour late. He jumped 
into the last empty cab, pushing past 
a party of men who were haggling 
with the driver. 

“ The football ground,” he ordered. 
‘ Five bob if you get there quickly.” 

““Who’s he?” asked one of the 
men. 

“Oh, some  bloomin’ inter- 
national!’ replied another of the 
party. ‘Too ’igh an’ mighty to 
offer us blokes a lift!” 

As he entered the changing-room 
a tall man with a moustache came 
up to him. 

“Mr. Beverley ?” 

“Ves; I’m afraid 

“ Well, hurry up and get changed. 
You're awfully late. I’m sorry, but 
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we can’t keep the game waiting for 
you. -The others are all out on the 
field. Got everything ?”’ 

“Yes, thanks,’ replied Beverley 
curtly. 

He disliked sarcasm. After all, 
Carter was only a petty little subur- 
ban nobody outside his own team, 
and this air of calm authority 
annoyed him intensely, 

He tore off his things and put on 
the Fidbury colours. As he did so 
the old feeling of uneasiness—almost 
of shame—came over him. Rubbs 
had changed them shortly after he 
became secretary. The old colours— 
ted and green—he had stigmatised 
as “common.” ‘The new shirt, to 
Beverley’s mind, was a cheap imita- 
tion of a Cambridge “ Blue.” 

As he ran out on to the ground 
two things struck him. The first was 
the enormous crowd which had 
assembled to watch the IT idbury 
team ; and the second was that only 
one other man was wearing the Fid- 
bury colours. The remainder were 
clad in shirts of divers and assorted 
hues. They certainly,.as Rubbs had 
warned him, looked a very scratch 
lot: The opposing team, in their 
white shirts, had a far more business- 
like appearance. , 

“Hurry up!’ commanded the 
captain. 

Beverley had scarcely taken his 
place when the whistle went, and the 
next second the ball had been passed 
out to him. He was conscious of a 
figure in white racing towards him, 
and a desire to snub Carter seized 
him. He would teach him to be 
patronising! He would teach the 
Fidbury team to class him amongst 
its ‘‘ rotters’’! In a spirit of trium- 
phant vain-gloriousness he passed 
the ball to his left, intercepted it with 
his left foot, and sat down violently. 

A white figure flashed over him ; 
other white figures dashed past him 
with a rush and patter of feet. The 
derisive yell of laughter that went 
up from the crowd changed suddenly 


into a hoarse, triumphant roar. The 
“‘ whites "’ had scored their first goal, 

A wave of shame swept over him. 
He had had his chance of distin- 
guishing himself —and he had 
bungled his first pass. He had let 
his side down hopelessly. Taken off 
their guard—amazed at his idiotic 
acrobatic performance—they had let 
the opposing forward through their 
defence. A goal had been scored 
almost before they realised that the 
game had started—and he was 
tesponsible for it. So, at least, it 
seemed to him. His nerve was 
shaken. His confidence in himself 
had gone. He had meant to teach 
these suburban upstarts a lesson— 
and he had made a hopeless fool of 
himself. 

Nobody made any comment upon 
his performance. He would have 
preferred a volley of abuse to this 
contemptuous silence, The ball went 
to the other side of the ground and 
stayed there. To Beverley this 
seemed but a further proof of the 
lack of confidence which his side felt 
in him. They were determined, he 
muttered to himself, that he should 
be given no further chance of 
bungling. He watched the ball in a 
fever of anticipation—longing for it 
to come across to him, and yet 
heaving a vast sigh of relief when it 
was checked and returned to the 
left wing. He realised, too, that the 
forwards on his side were playing 
magnificently against a- superb 
defence. 

So they were right after all. His 
standard of play was far below that 
of the Fidbury first team—below 
that even of the “ rotters’” they had 
scraped in at the last moment. <A 
fierce anger against Muddock surged 
up within him. How the old profes- 
sional must have chuckled as he 
pocketed his fees and heaped compli- 
ments upon the ambitious fool who 
employed him! This match, to 
Beverley, was no longer the eagerly- 
sought chance of showing off his 
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abilities. He no longer despised the 
team he played for. He was humbled 
and sad only that he could help 
them in no better way. He would 
have liked to apologise to somebody. 
He wanted to help his side to win. 
Himself he forgot—it was his side 
only that he remembered. He had 
let them down, and, if he cotld, he 
would make amends to them for it. 

He took a swift pass from the 
centre-forward almost by instinct. 
The same white figure leaped for- 
ward at him. He noticed a pair of 
very yellow boots dancing before the 

In some absurd way they 
seemed to take the form of Ponto. 
For a second he was back in his 
garden. Ponto! The yellow boots 
were no longer there, and he was run- 
ning with the ball. The crowd was 
cheering about something. A second 
white figure shot up from nowhere— 
just as Ponto used to do. Surely, 
if he could fool Ponto, who knew the 
trick by heart—— The figure in 
white had vanished, and he was still 
funning with the ball. Then the full- 
back bore down upon him obliquely. 
Beverley took the shock of the 
charge—but the ball was already 
skimming out to his wing man. 
The cheers of the crowd hushed sud- 
denly as the outside right shot from 
almost the back-line. They roared 
Shatply as the goal-keeper fisted out, 
and were silent again for a second as 
Beverley steadied himself to shoot. 
Then they broke into one long, loud 
bellow of applause as the ball sped 
straight and swift an inch from the 
side post and an inch beneath the 
ctoss-bar. 

“That was a lucky one,” said the 
captain as he clapped him on the 
back. “ An inch higher or wider and 
you'd have missed it !”’ 

“And an inch lower or an inch 


further in and the  goal-keeper 
would have had it,” laughed 
Beverley. 


“Then it was a thundering fine 
shot,” apologised the other. 
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“* Congratulations ! ” cried another 
voice behind him. He turned and 
saw the other man in the Fidbury 


shirt. “ By the way, my name's 
Bedley. I was at St. Luke's, 
too.” 


Beverley stared at him. He had 
no idea that the old ‘“‘ Blue” played 
for Fidbury first team. He felt in a 
still more chastened mood. 

“ Then you'll sympathise with me 
about the shirt,’’ he said laughingly. 
“It shows up so horribly against the 
teal thing—though at a little distance 
Rubbs, I think, flatters himself that 
they ate indistinguishable | ”’ 

Bedley seemed puzzled. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied vaguely. 
“ By the way, one or two men here 
have been asking me if it was 


teally you. You are Beverley, of 
course?” 
“Ves. I’ve just shaved my 


moustache off. I don’t know if that 
accounts for it.’” 

“Oh, that’s it, of course!” 

He was still wondering who the 
men were that would have recognised 
him with a moustache when the 
whistle sounded, and his thoughts 
became focussed on the game. He 
was playing for his side now, and no 
longer for his own glorification. 
Time and again the crowd roared its 
approval as some brilliant piece of 
combination between himself and his 
wing man took the ball down the 
field. He liked the outside right. 
Beverley was putting all his pet 
theories into practice, and this 
perfect stranger seemed to undet- 
stand him as though they had 
played together all their lives. At 
half-time the score stood at four to 
one. Of these four Beverley had 
scored three and the centre-forward 
one. 

During the interval a telegram was 
handed to the captain. He tore it 
open, read it, frowned, and walked 
straight across to Beverley. 

“What does that mean?” he 
demanded. 
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Beverley glanced at the telegraim : 


Sorry impossible play but in hospital 
taxi smash on way to station.—Beverley. 


“Who are you ?”’ asked the cap- 
tain severely. ‘ What’ S your name ?’ 

“ Beverley.” 

“ Vou must have known there was 
soine mistake. Who asked you to 
play?” 

“ Rubbs.” 

“Who?” 

“ Rubbs, 
club.” 

“ What club?” 

“ Fidbury. Why—why ’ he 
stammered in sudden confusion. 
“ Aren’t you Carter? Isn't this the 
Fidbury first eleven ?”’ 

The captain, ir spite of himself, 
burst into a roar of laughter. 


the secretary of the 


“No,” he said, “it’s not! Tin 
Lewkson.”’ 
“The international ? But— 


but 

“This is one of the county trials 
you've landed in. We thought you 
were Beverley, the Cambridge 
‘ Blue.’ ” 

“Oh, I see! He’s a sort of cousin 
of mine.” 

The captain laughed again. 

“And who do you play for?” 

“ Fidbury third eleven.” 

“By Jove, they must have a 
thundering hot first team! But 
where did you get that shirt. Is it 
a ‘Blue’? No, surely not.” 

Beverley blushed. 

““They’re the Fidbury colours,” 
he explained. 

“Oh, I see!” interposed Bedley, 
who had strolled up. ‘IT couldn’t 
think what you meant before! So 
you thought this was the Fidbury 
team ?” 

Then he caught the captain’s eye, 
and they both laughed heartily, 

Suddenly Lewkson grew grave and 
turned to Beverley. 

“You've come here by chance,” 
he said ; “ but are you qualified to 


play?” 


“I was born in the county.” 

“Good 1” 

“Shall I clear out ?” 

“Clear out! No! We want you 
to get some more goals,”’ 

The whistle sounded and the game 
recommenced. But to Beverley its 
charm had faded. He felt that he 
was an interloper—an outsider, who 
had forced himself by false pretences 
into the highest circles: The men 
round him were internationals— 
county men—members of crack 
teams ; and he—he played for Fid- 
bury third eleven! Hi he had been 
selected to play on account of his 
merits it would have been different. 
Then he could have ‘thrown himself 
heart asd soul-into the game. But, 
as it was, he was playing in the place 
of his namesake, simply because 
without him the team would have 
been one short. 

He grew nervous and undecided 
in his actions. Even Ponto could 
have beaten him then. As his mis- 
takes grew more numerous he felt 
that the captain was watching him 
scornfully and laughing at this 
Beverley of the Fidbury Third 
Eleven ! He longed to rush from the 
ground and take the next train back 
to town—to hide himself away from 
those contemptuous glances. . 

But his feelings, though he knew 
it not, were fully realised by Lewk- 
son. 

“Poor devil!’”’ he muttered; ‘it’s 
enough to put any man off his game | 
I must cheer him up. He’s too good 
a man to lose sight of.’ 

Before he could speak to him, 
however, he was forced to limp off 
the ground, supported by two meu, 
with a sprained ankle. 

The absence of the veteran back 
tured the course of the game. The 
“ whites ’’ pressed keenly and scored 
another goal. Then, later on, the 
centre-half strained himself and had 
to be carried off the ground. ‘The 
“whites” scored two more goals 
in quick succession. ; 
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Then it was that Lewkson hobbled 
painfully up to Beverley. The crowd, 
thinking that he had returned to 
play, cheered lustily. 

“Look here,” he said, ‘‘I asked 
you to play on through the second 
half because you are one of the 
finest players on the ground. I relied 
on you to win the match for us. I 
laughed because the idea of your 
playing for the Fiddlesticks Third 
Eleven was so absurd. It’s five 
minutes from ‘ time,’ and I look to 
you to win the match. Take the ball 
down yourself and score. Ii you fail 
the crowd will boo you. Will you 
risk that for the sake of the 
side ?”’ 

Beverley didn’t answer. He held 
out his hand. His face was aglow 
with pride. Lewkson smiled softly 
to himself and limped and stumbled 
back to the ropes. 

“It’s all up with your side now, 
guv’nor,” said a man in the crowd. 

“JT don’t think so,” he replied. 
“Tf you watch, you will see that 
man I just spoke to score a very 
pretty winning goal.” 

“Goo!” cried the man, “ why, 
he’s got the ball now! Pritchard’s 
on to ’im! No, he ain't! Lor’ 
lumme! See that? Goo /—he’s got 
past Hallett, too! Look at ‘im! 
He's just dancin’ with the ball! ”’ 

Beverley was running now at top 
speed. That he had passed two men 
he scarcely realised. Once again 
Ponto’s joyous barks seemed to ring 
in his ears, His nervousness and self- 
consciousness had gone. As if by 
instinct his feet patted and coaxed 
the ball. The old tricks, so often 
rehearsed, came back to him as if 
they were part of his nature. The 
back—who had wasted his chance— 
dashed at him suddenly. His foot 
shot out to intercept the ball. As it 
did so the ball rose sharply up and 
was headed down again. Beverley 
was past him and racing for the goal. 
The other back ran to head hin off. 
The forward swerved in a half circle. 
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The goal-keeper ran out a pace to 
cover the goal. Beverley was run- 
ning at top speed. Could he be cer- 
tain of sending the ball through that 
one tiny gap in the defence—into 
the top corner of the goal? There 
was no time to steady himself. He 
could hear the swift rush of pattering 
feet behind him, though he was 
oblivious of the roars of the crowd. 
The ball left his foot and flew into 
the net, and the next second he was 
rolling over and over like a shot 
rabbit, while the crowd broke the 
ropes and surged over the side-lines. 


A party of men sat in the reserved 
seats at the county ground. ‘They 
were stamping their feet and whist- 
ling “Everybody's doing it ’’—in 
order to imptess upon their neigh- 
bours that they were no ordinary 
spectators, but a little group of 
specialists who had come to watch 
the match from a critical stand- 
point. 

“Hullo, Rubbs ! ’ shouted Carter. 
“Come along! I’ve kept a place 
for you next to me.” 

He was pleased that the team 
should notice his intimacy with a 
man who had appeared in the same 
college group as a viscount. 

“Cheer-ho!” cried Rubbs with 
genial patronage. “This is a 
splendid turn out. All three teams 
present, aren’t they?” 

“ All the firsteand all the second 
and all the third, except one man.” 

“ Who's that 2?” 

“Oh, Beverley, of course!” re- 
plied Graves. 

“Too high and mighty to sit with 
us,” sneered Rubbs. “Said he'd be 
at the match, but his place was 
already booked for him.” 

“Rot!” said Carter. “I don’t 
believe he’s coming at all. He can’t 
play for toffee, and he isn’t sports- 
man enough to come and watch a 
county match like we do, in order 
to improve his game.” 

“T told him we shouldu’t require 
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his services for the ‘third’ any 
more,” added Rubbs, “ but that if 
we started a fourth eleven I’d let 
‘him know.” 

When the laughter had died down, 
Carter said : 

“Where did the blighter get to 
last Saturday week ?”’ 

“ Got on to the wrong ground and 
played in the wrong match!” 

A roar of laughter went up from 
the united teams at the absurdity of 
such a proceeding. 

“That other Beverley played a 
thundering fine game in the trials,” 
said Graves. ‘I see he’s playing for 
the county to-day.” 

“Oh, the ‘Blue,’” said Rubbs 
with an air of personal possession. 
‘He is at St. Luke’s, too—but he 
was junior to me.” 

The teams were duly impressed at 
a “Blue” being junior to their 
secretary. 

“ But the other St. Luke’s man 
playing—’ he continued apologeti- 
cally, ‘‘ Bedley—was senior to me.” 

“You were a sort of sandwich,” 
said Carter. 

A burst of cheering interrupted 
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them. The home team had taken the 
field. ; ; 
“ That big fellow with the mous- 
tache is Lewkson,”’ said Carter. 

“That man is Bedley,” explained 
Rubbs vaguely, hoping that no one 
would press for a more minute 
identification. 

The ball bounded towards them, 
with a tall, lean figure in the county 
colours in full pursuit. 

“Runs like our one and only 
Beverley!” said the humorist of 
the third eleven. 

“Buck up, Beverley !’’ laughed 
Graves, speaking louder than he had 
intended. 

The man on the field took a 
leisurely but mighty kick straight 
at the distant goal. Then he turned 
towards thei : 

“Thank you, Mr. Graves,” he 
remarked quickly. ‘That is just 
what I intend to do.” 

For a second the Fidbury teams 
were silent. Then they rose as one 
man, and cheered him at the top of 
their voices—which, after all, was 
the finest apofogy that they could 
possibly have made to him. 
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ROSES 


SHE came, her arms all full of roses, 
Red and pink and pearly white, 
Gathered in the misty morning, 
Ere the sun with kisses light 
Dried the teardrops on their petals, 
Shed by dawn, on leaving night. 


She went, her heart all full of love thoughts, 
To a trysting in the wood, 

Blushing cheeks, as red as roses ; 
From the confines of her hood 

Flowing tresses soft and golden 
Strove to hide them, if they could. 


She stood, with eyes all bright and glistening, 
Softer than the roses’ tear, 

Cheeks as ashen as the palest, 
Heart bereft of all but fear, 

By the oak she found him lying, 
But her voice he could not hear. 
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“Sy HE message 

f ended ; there was 
a “stop,” and 
the sweating 
operator took his 
hand from the 
key. The sleeve 
of his shirt had 
slipped down over his wrist and had 
been balking him for some time ; but 
so slack did he feel that he had 
waited to signal the final meaning- 
less group of letters and receive the 
acknowledgment before stopping to 
push it back. 

It was the last of that series of 
messages. He jabbed the form from 
whic’ he had been reading on to the 
sharpened piece of telegraph wire, 
which, already crowded with a sheaf 
of similar flimsies, stuck out from 
the table edge. These were the mes- 
sages despatched and done with. 
On the table, weighted down by a 
clip of cartridges, and now much 
decreased, there still remained the 
pile which had to be sent. 

The halt was welcome to the tele- 
graphist’s cramped and aching hand. 
The sun had gone down, yet the 
atmosphere was still stuffy, and it 
pulsated with the hateful irregularity 
of the Morse code and its maddening 
dot-dot-dash, dot-dash-dot. To the 


Reprinted, by permission, from “ The 
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tired soldier everything seemed to 
move to its measure ; his very head 
throbbed in a dance of longs and 
shorts. The day had been sweltcring, 
and he had been on duty for many 
hours of great pressure, for head- 
quarters were shorthanded owing to 
sickness. He felt stale and dizzy 
and almost apathetic, having long 
been denied the stimulus of any 
interest in his task. He knew, of 
course, of the huge concentration and 
grcat movement of troops that was 
going on, but most of his work this 
day had consisted in the transmission 
of cipher messages, which conveyed 
no more to him than to the key he 
pressed, and the strain of accurately 
signalling endless streams of mere 
groups of letters was deadening to 
the intellect. He could not under- 
stand, and he did not care; he was 
now iucapable of feeling anything 
except anxiety to avoid errors and a 
desire to reach the bottom of the now 
small pile of flimsies on the table. 
They represented, save for unex- 
pected contingencies, the end of his 
particular job for that night. After 
them would be rest—perhaps sleep. 
He yawned and stretched again, 
the bumping of his head against the 
dew-tautened wall of the tent sound- 
ing like a tap on a brass drum and 
disturbing the clusters of flies higher 
up. The canvas was moist and plea- 
santly cool; he rubbed the back of 
his head against it, unconsciously 
following the jerky rhythm which 
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in that enclosed space was all-per- 
vading. He continued with closed 
eyes, his thoughts far away—perhaps 
of home, of wife and children, or, 
possibly, only of equally distant beer 
—until a half-smoked cigarette fall- 
ing from behind his ear recalled him 
to duty. 

It was getting dark. He rose, 
picked up the cigarette, and from a 
pocket of the jacket lying on the 
floor, where he had placed them for 
shelter from the sun’s rays, he drew 
out two candles. But, in spite of his 
forethought, the midday heat had 
been too much, and it was a sorry 
couple of dips that he produced. He 
lit them, took up the next message, 
and seized the key. “ Click-click, 
click-click, click-click.” The jerky, 
restless noisc recommenced, drown- 
ing all other sounds. 

I'rom two other tents close by, 
which also had wires leading to them, 
similar sounds were proceeding, and 
from one of the first-floor windows of 
the inn behind there issued the com- 
paratively soothing rattle of a type- 
writer. Beyond, in the copse, a gentle 
breeze rustled. Suddenly the night 
air was split—'' Brrrp-brrp-brrrrp ” 
—b¥ a loud ripping sound. Startling 
in its clear-cut intensity, it continued 
in monstrous parody of the same 
cadence tapped out so daintily, if 
irritatingly, by the key in the tent. 

Was there no escape from the 
cursed code ? 

These gashes of sound without 
reticence were from the spark of the 
wireless as it sent its waves cleaving 
their way throygh the night to many 
miles distance—the noise of their 
departure a vague measure of their 
impetus. Though purposely placed 
at some distance from the house, the 
installation was scarcely far enough 
away for the comfort of any of its 
occupants, certainly not far enough 
for the exasperated staff trying to 
work, 

Presently the noise in the tele- 
graphist’s tent stopped, and the light 


inside ceased to glow through the 
canvas. The man came out of the 
tent, and curling himself up in a 
blanket, lay down in the opening 
with his head outside, to get the 
benefit of the mere breath of air— 
scarcely more than a sigh in the 
tree-tops. 

His bad time was done, for, as far 
as he was concerned, the great con- 
centration was over. Without even 
a curse at the grinding rattle of the 
wireless, he turned over and fell 
dead asleep, the cigarette still behind 
his ear. 
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Not fifty yards from where the 
telegraphist lay sleeping another 
man was experiencing a feeling of 
telief far deeper than anything felt 
by that tired soldier. This was the 
Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chief, 
now sitting in the porch of the little 
inn—his present. headquarters, as 
was shown by the three red lamps in 
frorit. He was a iniddle-sized, thick- 
set man; but beyond this and the 
expression of utter abandonment of 
body and mind conveyed by his atti- 
tude, it was too dark to distinguish 
much of his personal appearance. 
As he sat alone in the gloom, the slow 
and regular glow of his cigar-end 
showed that the smoker was very 
much at ease. After a few moments 
he rose from his chair to ring a hand- 
bell on the table, and the slight stiff- 
ness, or, rather, a lack of elasticity 
in his movements, suggested that he 
was well over middle age, possibly 
a trifle old for the strenuous life 
demanded by field service. 

A young staff-officer came out. 

“ Ves, sir.” 

“Have you got the ‘move com- 
plete’ reports in from the Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth Divisions yet ?” 

“ The Fifteenth is in, but not the 
Sixteenth.” . 

“When do you expect that?” 

“In about two hours, if there is no 
hitch.” 
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“ What’s the time now ?”’ 

“ Nine-thirty, sir.” 

“ Well, tell the chief staff-officer, 
please, that I wish to see him. No— 
don’t disturb him now ; tell him that 
I should like the ‘ Future ’ map com- 
pleted up to time, to be in my room 
at midnight. The Chief of Staff 
returns to-night, and I wish to show 
it to him.” 

The young officer turned to go, too 
well trained to show any surprise ; 
but he had shared the common belief 
that the Chief of Staff had died in 
hospital a week ago. 

“ Stop! If any fresh move reports 
of importance should come in while 
I have the map, let me know.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

Again alone, the TField-Marshal 
went on smoking. How fit he felt! 
He had but recently shaved and 
tubbed, and that delicious feeling of 
comfort, which a more or less pre- 
carious attainment of such luxuries 
makes so grateful, pervaded his 
being; his chin was smooth and 
smelt of soap. How well his cigar 
drew! Yet during the last few days 
he had tried smoke after smoke from 
the same box, only to throw them 
away in disgust. His dinner also had 
been quite good, and now the breeze, 
faint as it was, felt most refreshing 
after the long, hot day. In fact, all 
things seemed to have entered into 
a conspiracy to please, and all was 
going well. 

In some ways the Commander was 
as direct as his bull neck implied, and 
as simple as he was direct. But, with 
the defects of his qualities, he sadly 
lacked finesse and imagination, and 
consequently did not at all realise 
that the taste of the inferior dinner, 
the aroma of his usual cigar, even 
the caress of the feeble breeze—the 
whole rosy outlook at this moment— 
were the outward physical signs of a 
mental and moral reaction. He had 
just come through a very bad time, 
and though it would be hardly cor- 
rect to say that he felt like the master 
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of a vessel entering port after a 
stormy voyage, for he was by to 
means near port, yet the fog had 
lifted, he could take his bearings, and 
knew where port lay. 

The responsibilities of supreme 
command, and the imminence of a 
great battle--he was commanding 
an army in the presence of the enemy 
—usually had no terrors for his stolid 
mind ; but on this occasion there had 
been the element of entire novelty in 
the situation, and in facing it he had 
been deprived of his chief source of 
inspiration. 

He was placed in the position 
which, of ail others, had most terrors 
for him—that of inactively awaiting 
the action of others. Against his will, 
against his principles, and against 
the whole bias of his mind, he had 
been forced to act on the defensive. 
Up till now he had always been able 
to assume the offensive. The con- 
trary réle, with its loss of initiative, 
its mystery and its suspense, was 
consequently all the more dreadful. 
Though, by all the canons of. the 
military art, his present force was 
too weak for the attack, it was fairly 
strong in defence ; quite enough so, 
could only the point of the enemy's 
intended assault be discovered in 
time for the delivery of a crushing 
counter-stroke. But it was not 
strong enough for an onslaught in 
an unforeseen direction to be resisted. 
To retain equal strength in every 
part was to court certain defeat ; to 
keep a large central reserve ready to 
be moved to any threatened spot 
was out of the question. ‘The only 
course was to mass beforehand where 
the attack would fall. 

This needed no imagination; it 
was obvious, and without hesitation 
the Commander had decided upon 
the third course, for it appealed to 
his instincts, besides being correct 
in principle. His mind was set upon 
crushing the enemy, and this gave 
the only chance, If he could only 
discover where the enemy were 
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going to press—he was not able to 
offer a bait, or, indeed, any induce- 
ment towards any special spot—he 
could spin his web in the right corner, 
nurse the attack, lead it on until it 
was well within the meshes of his 
web, and then—even his appetite for 
the offensive might be glutted. But 
where to spin the web ? 

To the north lay the enemy, about 
to advance. The position which the 
Field-Marshal held extended for 
some fifty miles from east to west. 
Naturally strong, it had been further 
strengthened during the period of 
occupation by every resource of 
fortification. The west, owing to its 
topographical features, was abso- 
lutely secure ; elsewhere, except in 
two places, the position was safe 
enough. The only danger-spots were 
in the centre and on. the east, but 
they were only dangerous in the 
event of the unforescen advance of 
the enemy. So far this was all abso- 
lutely plain, but unluckily there was, 
in a tactical sense, absolutely no 
difference between these two points. 
There was no intrinsic reason why 
the centre should be attacked more 
than the east, or vice versa, and 
therefore no hint for guidance, no 
basis for a scheme of defence. 

For some days now the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and his staff had 
been at the old game of collecting 
intelligence—officiak reports, spies’ 
reports, rumours—and endeavouring 
to sift out the improbable from the 
impossible, the possible from the 
improbable, and the probable from 
the possible, in order to obtain some 
foundation on which to build. This 
was nothing new; but what was 
novel and disquieting was that, 
having formed a basis of probabilities 
and erected thereupon an edifice of 
future action, he could not proceed 
ot force the pace—he still had to 
await the lead. From day to day the 
burden of informajion varied. Now 
‘¢ pointed to the centre being 
threatened; now it veered round 


and gave the impression that the 
east was the crucial spot. 

The Field-Marshal was a capable 
man and a strong man, but, as his 
rhovements showed, he was getting 
old. Veteran though he was, his 
brain, always more solid than subtle 
or brilliant, was not now what it had 
been. Of a virile and masterful 
nature, he had won success and the 
confidence of his nation by syste- 
matically following up one definite 
line where smaller men might have 
hesitated between alternatives ; 
whatever course he followed he fol- 
lowed with his might. In political 
language, he was a ‘ whole-hogger.”’ 
So far, all the courses he had adopted 
had proved well chosen. In past 
years his had been the responsibility 
for execution, his would have been 
the responsibility for failure, and his, 
consequently, had bcen the reward 
for success. But his had not always 
been the mind which had conceived 
the plan adopted. As often happens, 
the thinker—the master mind—had 
not been the recognised leader. The 
man who had for long inspired the 
Tield-Marshal was possessed of far 
more subtlety and imagination than 
the stolid, dogged individual now 
smoking in the hotel porch. ‘This man 
was the General—-his Chief of Staff— 
who had- now been absent three 
weeks, wounded. ; 

Friends for years, the two had 
together achieved success in other 
campaigns—success which, though 
placed entirely to the credit of the 
senior, was almost entirely in con- 
ception and partly in exccution due 
to the junior, than whom there could 
not have been a more loyal sub- 
ordinate. Now that he had been 
absent during this time of perplexity, 
the senior realised how much he had 
owed to the other’s brain—how much 
he had relied upon him. He was not 
of an ungenerous nature, but this 
fact had never before been so driven 
home. The other had hitherto never 
been absent. 
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Within the last four days the signs 
had crystallised, and all pointed in 
one direction. Nearly every report 
corroborated the fact that there was 
a great massing of hostile troops just 
opposite the centre; it seemed an 
established fact. There were also 
other reports that hinted at a prob- 
able concentration of the foe on the 
east, farther away from the front, 
and therefore not so easy to locate. 
This news had now received so much 
confirmation that the Commander, 
had decided it to be true, and had 
made up his plan of action accord- 
ingly. Once he had settled what to 
accept as fact, it had not taken him 
long. to make his deductions, for he 
knew the general against whom he 
was fighting. Indeed, it was his 
estimate of his opponent’s character 
that had almost entirely guided his 
calculations. In spite of his natural 
prefererice for the concrete as op- 
posed to the abstract, and of his 
Tepugnance to the metaphysical, he 
had learnt to attach value to the 
personal factor. Psychology was a 
hobby, almost a mania, with the 
absent Chief of Staff, and so great 
was his personal magnetism that 
the senior had, to a certain extent, 
become saturated with his sub- 
ordinate’s theory. Moreover, he had 
nothing else to go upon. 

The enemy’s great force in front 
must be a feint. No one but a fool 
would show strength where the real 
effort was to be made. His opponent 
was no fool—he knew him to be a 
hard-headed, straightforward, sound 
fighter. Yes—the threat in the centre 
was not to be feared—the danger 


lay in the vague, impalpable force . 


hovering opposite his right, on the 
east. ; 

Having worked this out to his 
satisfaction, all his energy and all 
the efforts of his staff had, during 
the last two days, been devoted to 
the dispositions necessary in order 
to meet—to annihilate—this main 
attack of the foe. The redistribution 
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had been going on for two days, and 
was now almost complete. Not only 
had he discovered his opponent’s 
intentions, but he had almost woven 
his web in the proper comer; next 
morning would see it complete to the 
last thread. ‘True, he was deeply 
committed by his dispositions, for he 
could not now have met a sudden 
assattit on his centre, in spite of 
superior communications and in- 
terior lines; but he was so certain 
of his premises that this did not 
worry him. The great suspense was 
over. He had made up his mind, 
all measures had been taken, as far 
as was humanly possible, and last, 
but not least, his trusty lieutenant, 
the Chief of Staff, was returning to 
duty this evening—would soon be 
beside him to confer and to confirm. 
Yes—it could not be disguised—to 
confirm. . ; 

The cigar did indecd smoke well. 
So satisfied was the smoker, and 
withal so comfortably weary, that, 
like the telegraph operator, he too 
might have fallen asteep had not the 
faint hoot of a motor horn aroused 
him. The horn again sounded, closer ; 
he heard the whirr of a motor rapidly 
approaching, and the road was lit in 
the glare of acetylene as a large car 
drew up suddenly. Out of it stepped 
a tall man in goggles, wearing a 
military greatcoat perfectly white 
with dust. It was the Chief of Staff. 


Half an hour later the two were 
still sitting in the room. 

“First-class, sir; I quite see. 
Couldn’t be more clear. We know 
our opponent, I think, and the east 
is certainly. where he'll attack. 
Moves going all right?’ 
_ “Ves; the whole should be in 
position to-morrow morning. We’ve 
nothing to do here now; the last of 
my orders went out this evening. I 
have been actually loafing.” 

“Splendid, splendid,” said the 
other almost gushingly, at last recol- 
lecting to take off the goggles, which 
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he had merely pushed up upon 
entering. As he did so the extreme 
plainness of the face was revealed. 
A diagonal purple streak across the 
angle of the forehead did not improve 
its appearance. 

“T’m quite fit again and up to any 
amount of work—dying for it.’” As 
he spoke and moved in a nervous, 
jerky way, his face worked. He was 
an ugly man.. 

“Glad to hear it, but there is 
nothing—absolutely nothing—to do 
at present. Everything is nearly 
ready.” 

“ Almost archiprét, in fact ?”’ said 
the Chief of Staff. 

But the other did not quite follow ; 
he was not very quick. He said: 

ci} Eh ? ind 

“ Ready, sir—quite ready ?” 

“Ves, I said so. In half an hour 
we shall have a ‘I'uture’ map in here, 
and you can see the final position of 
the troops. In the meantime have a 
wash and get some food; I'll run 
through these despatches.” He 
looked at his assistant almost senti- 
mentally: ‘‘It’s good to see you 
again. That obituary notice startled 
me a bit, though.” 

“Oh, that? Yes, it may sound 
conceited, but I had that put in 
myself, on the off-chance of its get- 
ting round to them.. It won’t do 
much harm if the old man opposite ” 
—he waved ‘his hand vaguely round 
the room—" thinks that I am—gone. 
Fh?” 

The Tield-Marshal really chuckled. 
He was literally purring with 
content. His conception had been 
indirectly and tactfully, but none the 
Jess actually, approved; for the 
execution he needed no approval. 

Both were smiling—the Com- 
mander because his scheme had been 
accepted by his subordinate, the 
subordinate because he was syimpa- 
thetic and liked his Chief, and be- 
cause he had insight and knew why 
the old man was smiling. 

Vhere was a step at the door, and 
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a senior officer of the General Staff 
entered quickly. 

“ You must see this at once, sir,” 
he said to the Field-Marshal as he 
handed him a paper. 

The business must have been very 
pressing, for the last comer was too 
perturbed to be startled by the resur- 
rection of the defunct Chief’ of Staff 
now looking at him so pleasantly 
across the table. 

The Commandet-in-Chief read the 
message deliberately, then re-read it. 
When he handed the slip of paper to 
the Chief of Staff all the complacency 
had faded from his face. 

There was no deliberation about 
the latter’s perusal. When he 
teturned the, paper he, too, had 
ceased to smile. 
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The two were again alone, the 
Tield-Marshal glum and silent, the 
Chief of Staff striding up and down 
the room, and whistling under his 
breath in that dreary way which may 
betoken consternation, astonishment, 
but not joy. 

The little paper which had so 
upset them did not bear a long 
message. On the top was the des- 
patch from headquarters at home 
typed out in cipher. The message 
was not from anywhere in the theatre 
of war—it had come all the way from 
the capital, presumably originating 
in the enemy’s. Underneath was the 
transcription. The purport of it was 
that the commander against whom 
they were fighting had been dead for 
two days, and had been succeeded 
by a junior—practically unknown— 
officer, whose name was given. The 
wire concluded : ‘“ This is absolutely 
authentic. We know nothing of new 
man.” 

For some minutes neither spoke, 
for both felt the blow—the one more 
keenly from a naturally more per- 
sonal point of view, becatise of all 
his efforts and scheming of the last 


few days; the other, untouched by 
such considerations, could look at 
the matter in better perspective. 
Nevertheless, he seemed now far the 
more excited of the two. 

The blow was too cruel for even 
the Field-Marshal to bear quite un- 
moved—it was absolute upheaval. 
The mind he had gauged, whose 
workings he thought he knew so 
well, had for two days ceased to 
exist! For more than forty-eight 
hours he had been pitting himself 
against a fresh brain, a strange will— 
and unknown quantity! His plans 
might be good or they might be 
worth nothing, for nothing did he 
kuow of the new personality, In his 
Intelligence Bureau were pigeon- 
-holes for all the likely seniors on the 
other side, and in them dossiers full 
of information. For this unknown 
man there was not only no dosster— 
there was not even a pigeon-hole ! 
Such an appointment seemed un- 
thinkable, and yet the wire was 
explicit—fatally so—and the infor- 
mation beyond doubt correct. It was 
a facer ; his mind was blank. Two 
things only did he at once realise: 
that this news probably nullified all 
his efforts, and that he was hope- 
lessly at séa again, more so than ever. 
He sat there sullen. As is the case 
with some stolid natures, a reverse 
only made him sulky and obstinate. 
The expression on his face was now 
almost mulish. 

The other, with the more resilient 
mind, was the first to speak. 

“What was this man’s name, 
sir?” 

““ What does that matter? 
don’t know him.” 

The tone of irritation betrayed 
age. 

“T think I know something.” — 

“Very well, read it again your- 
self,’ grunted the senior, almost 
throwing the slip over to him. ‘I 
am not sure I know how to pro- 
nounce his outlandish name.” 

The General snatched up the 
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paper, re-read it greedily, and then 
muttered : 

“There is one letter more, but it 
must be the same.”’ Turning, he con- 
tinued: ‘‘ Have you ever met him, 
sir?” 

““Yes, I believe I have. I once 
met a man in their Service with a 
name very like that, but it was ages 
ago—when I was attaché in ” 

“ By ! Have you? What 
was he like?” broke in the General 
in a shout, excitement conquering 
his manners. 

‘Good Heavens, man, what are 
you shouting for ? What.do his looks 
matter ? I never knew him.” 

“T apologise, sir; I'm afraid I 
was rather excited,” responded the 
other, suddenly calm as his Chicf 
became the reverse ; “‘ but I do believe 
he is a man I once knew, and I want. 
to fix it.” 

The Field-Marshal’s childishness 
died away; he knew the other's 
worth. . 

“ Well, well, if that’s it! Let me 
see—it was so long ago, I only recol- 
lect the general impression he gave 
was unpleasing. Oh, yes—I remem- 
ber now; he had red hair—bushy 
red hair.” 

“Yes?” in a suppressed voice. 

“Do you want more?” 

The other nodded. : 

“He had, I think, a sort of foxy 
look—tong pointed nose.” 

“Ves?” 

“T can tell no more. He was an 
inferior sort of fellow. I lid not 
know him well, and didn’t want to.” 

The Chief of Staff now seemed 
suddenly and unaccountably pleased 
with himself. “That is enough ; 
three corroborative details would fix 
it sufficiently-for a bookmaker ; it is 
a certainty. That’s my man! Can 
you spare half an hour, sir ? I mean, 
can you wait half an hour before 
taking any steps, and let things run 

»on as they are?” 

His eye twinkled; he knew the 

answer before it came. 
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“Wait half an hour? Wait half 
a year! We don’t know what to do 
now, and I don’t see how we shail 
know in twenty half-hours ['” 

“Yes, I hope we shall, sir. Give 
me half an hour with a smoke in the 
porch and I'll give you that man’s 
nature, and we shall know which 
way he is going to jump—centre or 
east. Bh?” 

“Very well,” was the querulous 
assent. “‘I only hope you succeed. 
A nice mess this personal equation 
business has landed us in now!” 

But the General had disappeared. 

Half an hour is not much time in 
which to recall the events of nearly 
forty years ago. 


IV. 


The Chief of Staff sat deep in 
thought, trying to recall a now far- 
distant epoch of his past life—his 
schoolboy days. Slowly it eame back 
to him, bit by bit, each reminiscence 
of the old life drawing another in its 
train. He recollected tie house, the 
masters, and many of those utterly 
unimportant details which cling to 
the memory—the shape of the cracks 
in the dormitory ceiling at which he 
used to stare on the late Sunday 
mornings, the hot stuffy smell of the 
schoolroom on a summer afternoon, 
even the taste of the pale and 
watered ink with which he used to 
cover his fingers. He recalled many 
of his schoolfellows, amongst them 
one rather older than himself—a 
foreigner. There were a good many 
foreigners at that school. Parily 
owing to his nationality, but more 
to his disposition, this boy was 
heartily disliked. He was called the 
“Ferret.” Yes, yes, he now well 
remembered the Ferret—his thick 
crop of stiff red hair, his pale face, 
pale eyes, and, above all, his pointed 
nose, with a dividing Iine down its 
tip, which was always pink and* 
quivering like a young rat’s. Yes, 
he remembered him. What a curious 


beast he was ; a bit of a sportsman, 
too, in his own way, but it was not 
the way of others. Reserved, un- 
truthful, and conceited—a ‘discon- 
certing element and a perpetual 
mystery to the boys as well as to 
the masters. There were other 
sneaks, other liars, other queer 
youths at the school, which was 
mixed enough, but their characters 
were transparent m comparison with 
the Ferret’s. His chief peculiarity 
was that though he sometimes lied, 
he often told the truth. It was also 
his success, for no one knew which 
way to take him, and he always 
attained his object when he wished 
to deceive. ° 

The General had arrived so far, 
step by step, but it was not enough. 
There was something more he wished 
to recall, some special incident which 
would give the complete clue to his 
schoolfellow’s character. Strive as 
he would, and though he felt it at 
the back of his mind, he could not 
entice this special reminiscence from 
its cell m his brain. It was exaspera- 
ting. As he fidgeted he felt for the 
first time the attacks of the midges 
hovering about his head; he lit a 
cigar in self-defence, m the hope also 
that perhaps it might soothe his 
nerves and make his memory work. 

Butno! He could not recall this 
thing. He looked at his watch. 
Time was going, and here he was 
within an ace of the clue to the 
situation, the key to victory, and 
pethaps to the fate of a nation for 
generations. 

Always excitable and impatient, 
he now made no. effort to keep calm 
even in the hope of beguiling his 
memory. The wound in his head 
began ta throb. Swearing softly, he 
got up from his chair, strode out 
across the road, and started to walk 
into the little plantation on the other 
side, but had not gone ten paces 
before his head struck the branch of 
a tree with a force that made him 
reel, He stopped, muttering, and 
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heard some heavy object fall into 
the long grass at his feet. He was 
dizzy, and without any reason 
stooped and picked up the thing. 
It was an unripe apple. Absently 
placing it to his nose, he sniffed. 

Like a flash, the scent took him 
back across the space of years—back, 
back to the dusty class-room. It 
was afternoon, and the room smelt 
strong of apples. 

He stood petrified, apple to nostril, 
eyes closed, for now he was getting 
near it. Yes, the schoolroom reeked 
of apple; there were apple-cores 
lying all about, and numerous boys 
munching. One—the Ferret—ap- 
proached him and jeeringly offered 
him a core; he could remember 
the nasty expression—the twitching 
nose. Now he had it! 

As he stood there in the dark in 
that orchard the smell of the apple 
projected a series of pictures upon 
his mental retina as clear as those of 
a cinematograph, and now they came 
in logical, chronological sequence. 

He well remembered that autumn 
afternoon, when his boyish heart had 
been tor between two desires— 
either to go to a certain orchard to 
get the last of some special apples, 
or else to pay a visit to an old lady 
who gave teas that were celebrated. 
He could not do both things. He 
wanted the tea; but of the whole 
school he and the Ferret alone knew 
of this special apple-tree, and he 
dared not pay the visit in case the 
other should clear off the fruit. If 
the Ferret would wait, he could have 
his good tea; if not, it would have 
to be postponed. He met the Ferret 
and asked him point-blank if he was 
going for the fruit. He could recall 
the very words of the puzzling 
answer, given with a disconcerting 
smile : 

“OF course I am, youngster. 
Yes, get every one of them, and 
sell what I can’t eat. What d’you 
think ?”’ 

This was so obviously chaff that 
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he went off to pay the visit and eat 
his tea with a light heart. 

The old dame was not at home. 
He got no tea, and returned cold, 
tired, and hungry—to be offered a 
gnawed apple-core in the schoolroom. 
He could see the cores now lying 
about the room and almost feel the 
hail of shiny pips with which he was 
bombarded. 

His subsequent onslaught on the 
Ferret had only resulted in his own 
discomfiture. But the explanation ? 

Ah, yes! It was when he got his 
hamper. He had been very keen to 
learn the Ferret’s system of mis- 
leading people better by truth than 
by lies, and had finally extracted a 
promise of revelation in exchange 
for a cake, a cake on top of which the 
almonds simply jostled, and a two- 
bladed pocket-knife with a shiny 
black handle. Having taken pay- 
ment in kind beforehand and eaten 
one-half of the price, the Ferret had 
one night—the last night but one of 
the term—come and sat on the edge 
of his bed and told him his ‘‘ theory 
of scoring,’ as he called it. How 
unpleasant his pale face had looked 
in the moonlight, all chequered by 
the shadows of the bars of the 
diamond-paned window, and how 
glibly he had talked as he ran his 
hands through his fiery hair ! 

He did not mind giving his theory 
away, he had said, for it was his last 
term. To get on it was necessary to 
be ahead of everyone else, to anti- 
cipate what they would think or 
would do, to know their natures, and 
he added a good deal mote stuti 
which then appeared to be sheer 
nonsense, He concluded by saying 
that lying—good lying—was useful 
in moderation, and his last words 
were: “To a stranger I never lie 
till I am forced—then I lie well ; the 
other man thinks I am telling the 
truth—and is misled. That’s the 
First Degree of Cunning. Next time 
I wish to deceive that man I tell 
the truth. He, of course, thinks that 
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T am lying, and so is again misled — 
the Second Degree. If I wish to —~’ 
But his listener had had enough of 
the Ferret’s rubbish and cut him 
short. How angry he had been, for 
he did not understand this rigmarole, 
and thought it nonsense! How he 
had vainly demanded his knife back 
—the cake was eaten—and how he 
had received another thrashing in 
his endeavour to get it! It all came 
back now so clearly. 

The Ferret had departed next day 
but one, and he had never seen him 
again or heard of him since ; but the 
way in which he had been, as he 
considered, cheated out of his knife 
had long rankled. It was not for 
some years afterwards that he had 
seen any sense in his philosophy. 

That was the Ferret with his 
“ First and Second Degree.” If this 
man now against them were the 
Ferret—and there could be no doubt 
of it—his nature would at bottom, at 
the crises of life, be the same. Given 
the occasion, he would act in the 
same way. The General looked at 
his watch, for he was going to take 
his full time in considering the 
matter, relit his cigar, and paced up 
and down the dusty road, again 
running the Ferret’s philosophy over 
in his mind to make absolutely 
certain. As he did this the humour 
of the situation gradually struck 
him—the incongruity between the 
immense issues at stake and the 
things he was trying to recall ap- 
peared ghastly, then ludicrous. He 
smiled. His appreciation of the 
gtavity of affairs and his vindictive 
feelings were struggling against his 
strong sense of humour. It was only 
after some effort that he calmed 
himself sufficiently to go in and see 
his Chief. The task before him of 
explaining this thing to his unimagi- 
native senior was sufficiently hard 
without prejudicing himself in the 


other’s eyes by any misplaced levity. 


Throwing away his cigar, he went 
towards the house with a firm step, 


and as he crossed the beams of the 


- headquarters lanterns, it was not a 


pleasant face that flashed out three 
times crimson against the darkness, 
In his hand was tle apple. 


Vv. 


It was past midnight, and the 
Field-Marshal- was sadly studying 
the fully flagged map now hung up 
on the wall of his private room. 

From a short distance the sheet of 
paper gave a very good pictorial 
representation of what the positions 
of the two forces would be next day. 
One might have supposed that a 
pattern had been traced on it in some 
sweet and sticky substance upon 
which large coloured flies had settled 
and stuck. Running about due east 
and west in a curve with its con- 
vexity northwards were two lines 
of these flies, blue and yellow, facing 
each other. In the yellow were two 
conspicuous clusters or knots,’ one 
right up on the line towards the 
centre, and the other towards the 
eastern end and some way back from 
the front. These were the enemy’s 
concentrations : that on the centre, 
ascertained and visible—the sham 
attack ; the other, conjectured only 
—the real attack. ‘The blue flies were 
slightly crowded at each end of the 
line where it curled back, and, to 
meet the real attack, there was a 
dense cloud on the east retired from 
the front. The position of this con- 
centration was such that, should the 
opposite crowd of yellows press for- 
ward and penetrate the blue line, 
they would in their turn be fallen 
upon and overwhelmed. 

This gaudy picture was the result 
of deep calculation and immense 
work on the part of its artists—the 
General Staff at headquarters, and 
of superhuman efforts on the part 
of the troops—the blue flies. 

The old man gazed steadily at it. 
Though its colour scheme was per- 
haps a trifle crude, yet till a short 
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half-hour ago its composition and 
values had seemed so excellent—and 
now possibly all this labour had been 
in vain, or even worse than in vain. 
A quick step outside and the Chief 
of Staff entered with an impetuosity 
strange in a tired and convalescent 
man at this time of night. 
“Well?” ; 
“Now, sir, I can tell you some- 
thing definite. I said I knew him of 
the red hair. I have now placed him 
exactly, and can give you the man.” 
“ What's the usc? Tell me what 
he’s going to do, not what he is like.” 
“ Quite so. I will give you the 
boy, his nature, and the way his 
mind worked. This will give us his 
personal equation ; from that ”” 
“Yes, Isee ; but I am afraid, my 
dear fellow, you are still as madly 
keen as ever on the ‘ personal 
equation.’ I am a bit shaken in my 
belief. But go on, please.” 
- The two sat down facing each other 
across the table, a candle on either 
hand, while the General as clearly 
and as briefly as possible, and with- 
out details, laid bare to his Chief the 
Ferret’s soul—as he estimated it. 
During his bald statement he 
laboured under the effort. of intense 
restraint, for however natural the 
different steps by which his memory 
worked had appeared to him when 
trying to recall his schooldays, they 
‘did not well lend themselves to 
words. Now he was talking to 
another man—an especially stolid 
man —the contrast between his 
boyish escapades—apples, pocket- 
knives, and cakes—and the supreme 
gravity of the present situation 
struck him with increased force. It 
was all he could do to keep from 
laughing, for his self-control, through 
the present and past tension on his 
nerves, was no longer what it had 
been. He already saw something 
more than interested wonder in the 
eyes of his matter-of-fact Chief, and 
this look warned him off any pic- 
turesque details. With an effort he 
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at last logically worked up to his 
end, and finished almost calmly : 

“That was the boy, sir, and that 
must be a good deal of the man!” 

There was silence for a few 
moments. 

“Yes, knowledge like that has 
been used in war, certainly.” 

“ Since the days of Hannibal, at 
the very least.” 

“T have also heard something 
of that theory of cunning before,” 
mused the senior. 

“ Probably. One Bacon once wrote 
on the subject. That’s what made me 
think that there was more in it than 
I had first imagined, and that per- 
haps, after all, I had not let that 
knife go so chea——” 

He stopped with a jerk and a sup- 
pressed snigger which made- him 


cough. 
“ Knife ? What knife?” 
“Nothing, sir; that’s quite 


another matter, which does not at 
all concern the. question,’’ was the 
hasty reply. Fortunately the Field- 
Marshal had no petty curiosity, and 
did not press the point ; but he eyed 
his friend keenly before he con- 
tinued : , 

“Now, are we quite sure that this 
man is the Ferret—your Ferret ?”’ © 

“Tt must be—the same name, 
same red hair, same foxy nose. These 
corroborative facts — independent 
details—make a mathematical cer- 
In fact, all. works out so 
pat that it smacks of the strawberry- 
mark and the long-lost br-r-r-other 
of the play.” 

“Yes, so I was thinking.” 

“However, that does not vitiate 
facts. You have seen the man your- 
seli—indeed, you gave me the details, 
so they have not been imagined by a 
visionary faddist to fit in with some 
preconceived theory.” 

“Yes, the appearance is certainly 
correct. I knew the man well by 
sight.” 

“And I knew the boy by sight. 
and all through.” 
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. Well, well. It may be—it may 
be. Anyway, we have nothing else.” 
He sighed. ‘‘ Supposing this is the 
Ferret, and that he is unchanged—to 
come to actualities—what then? It 
means, of course, that—that ” 

The quicker nature here broke in : 

“ That as he has not fought against 
you before, and as you do not know 
him, he will deceive you in the 
simplest way; in other words, he 
will use the First Degree. For two 
days now he has carried on his pre- 
decessor’s dispositions and is visibly, 
nay blatantly, massing against our 
centre ’’—-he waved his hand in an 
excited gesture at the map; ashe did 
so his senior noticed, to his bewilder- 
ment, that he was clutching a, green 
apple—‘‘ therefore, he will not attack 
there. He will attack our right |!” 

The Field-Marshal pondered. This 
was going quick with a vengeance, 
and his mind worked more slowly 
than that of his friend. As he thought 
ever it, half carried away by the 
other’s personality and fervour, his 
eyes were fixed on the apple. 

“M’ yes, so it appears to work out. 
But how about you ? Won't he know 
you are here-—you, his old school- 
fellow ? ”’ 

“ You forget that Iam dead ! That 
idea of mine may be our trump-card.” 

“ Ves, I forgot that. It turns out 
luckily though, fer our present 
arrangements stand good, and we 
can Carry on as we are doing. It is 
more than lucky—it is providential ; 
I doubt if we should now have time 
to alter. I don’t see how we can do 
better than work on your theory— 
wild though it seems. Right or 
wrong, we must choose a course and 
follow it through unreservedly. We 
may be wrong, which will mean 
failure, if not defeat; but if we 
simply wait, equally strong all along 
the line, for a further sign of the 
enemy’s intentions, we are certain of 
failure.””’ He paused. ‘‘ Yes, I’lt do 
it. We will carry on as we are against 
a real attack on our right.” 


He sighed again—imore from relief 
than from anything else. 

“It’s the obvious course, I think, 
sir.” 

“ We can do no more at present— 
everything is in train. Thank God 
it works out this way ! Of course, it 
pans out as I thought all along, but 


‘that despatch certainly did upset me 


for a bit. I was like a ship without 
a compass.” His tone had again 
become cheerful, almost smug,. for 
he had something tangible to fight 
against, and, having come to a con- 
clusion, he again ceased to fear. He 
continued : “ But it certainly does 
seem far-fetched. ‘The tactical 
scheme of an army based on what 
a schoolboy once said many years 
ago!” 

He chuckled. 

The other did not reply ; the older 
man’s last remarks reawakened his 
sense of the ludicrous, so far success- 
fully repressed ; he could not speak. 

He felt his self-control slipping 
away. 

The Field-Marshal, still chuckling, 
carefully chose a cigar from his case, 
and drew from his pocket a knife— 
a two-bladed knife with a black horn 
handle, just like This was too 
much. 

The General began to giggle. 

“Eh?” said the other without 
looking up. 

“‘ Hee-hee-hee,” was the reply. 

The Field-Marshal gazed in sur- 
prise at his friend, in surprise 
mingled with misgiving, for his 
giggling, coupled to the’ reasonless 
clutch on an unripe apple, seemed to 
denote some lack of balance—per- 
haps his wound ? 

“ Ha-ha-ha!’’—and like an up- 
heaval of nature the reaction took 
place. The General roared. He lay 
back in his chair and roared louder. 
He walked up and down the room, 
holding the apple at arm’s-length, 
and shrieked in idiotic tones : 

“A pocket-knife! A two-bladed 
pocket-knife, apples, and a cake ?”’ 
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The Field-Marshal dropped his 
cigar and stood up. His first feeling 
was one of extreme anger, for it 
certainly looked as if his old friend 
was presuming oa their mutual 
affection, in order to play the fool 
at a most inopportune moment ; but 
he had never’ known him to be a 
practical joker. A second glance 
showed him that there was no fooling 
here, and his look changed to one of 
sympathy for his subordinate. Men 
often get unstrung on active service, 
and he was not surprised at this 
case, for, before being wounded, the 
strain on the Chief of Staff had been 
terrible, and for such a highly- 
strung man to start work again so 
soon after recovery was most unwise ; 
those quick, nervous men will always 
wear themselves to bits. The shrieks 
of the hysterical General were now 
ringing through the night, and one 
or two officers came running in to 
ascertain the cause of the uproar. 
Laying the panting man on the floor, 
they tore open his collar and threw 
water over him, and he recovered as 
quickly as he had collapsed. As he 
began a string of fervent but unneces- 
sary apologies—for a nervous break- 
down is common enough—the other 
officers quietly withdrew. 

The two sat on for some minutes, 
while the Chief of Staff collected him- 
self. The TField-Marshal’s qualms 
as to the other's sanity had now 
vanished, and he cordially assented 
when the General got up, saying : 

“ Tf you have done with me, sir, I 
think I will try and snatch some 
sleep.” 

“Yes, certainly,’’ and he added as 
the other reached the door, ‘‘ Get a 
sleep while you can; you may have no 
chance to-morrow. Dream of how we 
shall defeat the Ferret—lying brute!” 

Something in the tone of the last 
words made the hearer stop. From 
the phlegmatic Field-Marshal, even 
though he were worked up, they 
seemed unusually spiteful. 

He turned his head, 
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“Why do you call him a lying 
brute, sir? ”’ 

“Good Lord, man! haven’t you 
been spending the best part of half 
an hour trying to convince me of his 
lying character?” 

“Yes, certainly. I know him to be 
a lying brute, but you do not. You 
spoke bitterly, as if you had some 
personal reason for calling him that. 
Have you?” 

“Why, yes, I have. All this talk 
about the fellow has reminded me of 
a good deal that I had forgotten. 
The man did lie to me badly once 
when I was attaché—about some- 
thing or other, I don’t’ 

The other whipped round. 

“Has lied to you?” | 


“Ves, yes, I tell you. He-——” 
But the Field-Marshal did not 
finish, for the General, glaring 


fiercely, stalked slowly up -to the 
table and hit it such a blow with his 
clenched fist that a candle jumped 
out of its socket and fell over still 
burning. He then thrust his face 
across the table to within a few 
inches of his astonished senior’s, and 
said in the crescendo whisper of 
forced calm, ‘“‘ Do—you—know—sit 
—what—that—means ?”’ 

The elder man’s fears for his 
friend’s reason returned in ten-fold 
force. Certainly, as he stood there in 
the gloom leaning across the table, his 
face covered with a slime composed 
of dust and water, and his clenched 


_ fist—still holding the apple—in a 


pool of rapidly congealing candle- 
grease, he looked almost dangerous. 

The Field-Marshal held on to his 
chair. He was momentarily at a loss. 
The other answered his own question. 

“That was his first bout with 
you!” 

“Oh! Now I see what you are 
driving at ; but he will never remem- 
ber.” 

“Won't he? He remembers 
everything, and will think you do. 
too.” 
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“ He will play his Second Degree — 
and—will—attack—the—centre !"’ 
(z9 Ah ! m 


There was no mote sleep for the 
tired telegraphist or for anyone else 
at headquarters that night. War is 
a juggernaut that recks not of the 
weariness of individuals, and it was 
high noon next day before the click 
of the typewriters, the tap of tele- 
graph keys, and the smack of the 
wireless had abated. By that time, 
too, many of the pretty blue flies on 
the map might have been seen in the 
sunlight to have danced round to a 
fresh pattern—nearer the centre of 
the picture. 


VI. 


Three mornings later. In response’ 


to the clamour of the guns the 
weather has broken. Though the 
tain has tailed off into drizzle, the 
ground is still sopping and the bushes 
drip sadly as the damp breeze 
shakes them. | . 

Behind the wayside railway 
station in the centre of the valley 
rises a semicircle of purple hills, and 
above and beyond them again heavy 
clouds are hanging. A thread of 
blue smoke, bullied by the rain, 
quivers up from the station build- 
ings, and the sodden flag hanging 
limp from its statt close by gives an 
occasional sad flap as a puff of air 
galvanises it into momentary life. 
Though sodden with rain, its colours 
can be recognised as those of the 
Field-Marshal’s headquarters, now 
moved on far from the village inn. 
A cavalcade winds slowly over the 
hills to the left, and approaches. 
As they come nearer it can be seen 
that nearly all the bedraggled men 
composing it are officers, though 
not all their horses are officers’ 
mounts. They must, indeed, have 
been scratched together anyhow. 
Some are troop horses, others are 
most palpably “ hairies,” which have 
long known the drag of gun or 


wagon, but all are alike in their 
weary dejection as they stumble 
over rocks and slither down the 
slippery clay of the hillside. In spite 
of their evident fatigue and dis- 
comfort an air of smothered satis- 
faction sits on the faces of all but a 
few of the party. The dejected ones 
ate riding in the centre, and as far 
as the universal coating of mud 
allows of comparison they appear 
to be wearing a different uniform. 
At their head rides a slight man, 
hatless, and as he turns his head his 
bushy crop of red hair presents the 
only spot of colour in the sombre 
picture, Though his eyes are cast 
down, and the whole of his sharp- 
featured face is expressive of hope- 
less perplexity, yet he supplies also 
the only touch of briskness, for, in 
spite of the damp, his moustache 
fetains its stiff upward curl. This 
man is*the captured commander of 
the defeated army, who, with a few 
survivors from his staff, is on his 
way to surrender to his vanquisher. 

As the cavalcade approaches the 
flagstaff the challenging neigh of a 
horse suddenly rings out from behind 
the house, and the air is filled with 
the shrill noise of the chorus in reply. 
Ears are pricked, nostrils quiver, 
bits jingle, and as regards horseflesh 
the appearance of the dismal party 
is transformed. A small knot of 
mounted men appears from behind 
the house. It is the Field-Marshal 
coming-out to accept the surrender 
of his foe. A few moments and the 
parties halt as the leaders alone ride 
forward. Courteously they salute in 
silence, and then as the vanquished 
commander faces his victor, per- 
plexity is still stronger on his face 
than any other emotion. Then his 
glance passes the Field-Marshal and 
falls upon a tall man with a scarred 
face riding behind. It turns to a 
stare. A gleam of recognition, of 
comprehension—almost of relief— 
comes slowly into his tired eyes. 

He recognises his real conqueror ! 
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He had burnt his boats now with a vengeance, 
He even grinned as he pulled the front door to and thought 


care. 


of the bombshell the message would explode. 


YOUNG MAN 
REBELLIOUS 


CHARLES? D. LESLIE* ze | 


But he didn’t 


The only thing he 


feared at that moment was that Violet would fall him. That would 


be maddening. 


I. 


STORIES of revolt- 
7 ing daughters 
are rather musty 
in these days, 
when the art of 
bringing up a 
mother in the 
way she should 
go is so well understood and prac- 
tised by the rising feminine gencra- 
tion. Listen, then, to this veracious 
tale of a revolting son. 

His name was Lionel Haines, and 
he lived with his mother in Eglamour 
Road, Hampstead. He was borm in 
one of the big, ugly, garden-girt 
mansions that comprise it; they 
date from the early Victorian era, 
when every Englishman’s house was 
his castle. He was nominally the 
king of this particular castle. Fortu- 
nate young man! Happy are the 
babes whose choice of parents leads 
them at two-and-twenty to be house- 
holders in Eglamour Road. Every 
house is, to borrow the parlance of 
the house agent, a “soup and fish 
house’’—that is to say, these nourish- 
menés at dinncr precede the entrée 


and the roast, and the meal, I need 
hardly add, is partaken of in evening 
dress—faultless evening dress! The 
vulgar problems of life that worry 
humble komes never concem its 
occupants. The wheels of the 
domestic machinery tun smoothly. 
Everything is done for one. Ifa fire 
needs attention, you ring a bell and 
menial hands manipulate the poker 
and feed the flames with fuel. If you 
want a meal, you ring a bell and.a 
well-trained domestic produces it. 
When you want money, you take a 
pink slip to the nearest bank, hand 
it over the counter, and—hey presto ! 
—golden sovereigns impelled by a 
shovel slide towards you. Talk about 
the magic of the Arabian Nights ; 
it fades before the marvels that sur- 
round existence in Eglamour Road, 
Hampstead! And the inhabitants 
take them as a matter of course. 
And we make the acquaintance of 
Lionel, walking on Hampstead 
Heath, in a spirit of discontent. 
The young man was, I have said, 
the king of one of the Eglamour Road 
castles. But, like certain kings in 
history, he did not reign. He had 
a mother-regnant, whose sway ex- 
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tended from basement to attic, and 
whose absolute monarchy embraced 
him as well as the servants. For 
fventy-one years he had accepted . 
ife as ordered by his mother withcut 
question; but with growing man- 
hood insurgent thoughts like daring 
revolutionaries had been skirmishing 
in his brain and asking why so many 
things done by other young men 
were forbidden him. 

For instance, he wanted to travel. 
He had never crossed the Channel. 
Vainly he hankered to see the Alps, 
or Paris, or even Boulogne. But Mrs. 
Haines, who hated foreign countries, 
said the Alps were dangerous, Paris 
ditto in a moral sense, and Boulogne, 
by reason of its Casino, where people 
gambled for money, unfit for respect- 
able folk to visit. 

A little while before a letter had 
come from au uncle in Canada sug- 


gesting Lionel should pay his rela- - 


tions in Alberta a visit.- Lionel 
warmly approved the suggestion. 


Mrs. Haines forbade it, sternly re- - 


minding him the world still awaited 
his book. . 

When Lionel was eighteen his 
career had been settled in conclave 
between mother and son. He was to 
be an author, a man of Jetters. Fond 
of books, studious of disposition, and 
devoted to reading, the choice was 
natural. He elected to write a “ Life 
of Addison,”’ which would incident- 
ally sketch in a moving manner the 
times of that deceased monarch 
Queen Anne, and forthwith started 
collecting material at the British 
Museum, That was nearly four years 
ago; at his present rate of progress 
the book would be finished in another 
four. ; 

But this talk of the book was 
merely an excuse, and Lionel knew 
it. Mrs. Haines’ maternal jealousy 
would not permit. hey son to leave 
her even for a day. She treated him 
as a daughter, ordering all his doings, 
and he went nowere without her, 
or at least without her approval. 


Yet, oddly enough, on this parti- 
eslar afternoon his discontent was 
not caused by a maternal prohibi- 
tion, but a paternal discovery. 

At lunch that day his mother had 
bidden his attendance at an ‘“ At 
Home” she intended to frequent. 
She liked to take Lionel with her to 
“ At Homes.” He had been trained 
to be a credit to his mother at such 
functions. To see him hand. cake 
was a liberal education. And it was 
while gracefully performing this rite 
that an incident befell which was, let 
me hint, to change the whole course 
of his life. 

He spied sitting apart an old lady, 
a stranger to him, and ministered 
to her. with the cake-plate. And she, 
looking up at him with sudden 
interest, and oblivious of his offering, 
said, “ Surely you must be a son of 
Lionel Haines ? ”’ 

“My father was Lionel Haines,” 
he said. 

She beamed at him, nodding viva- 


, ciously. 


“{T guessed it. You are so like him 
in face and manner. How it brings 
the old days back! I knew your 
father well forty years ago when IJ 
was a girl. He was a terrible flirt. I 
was one of the girls he flirted with. 
Most of us were crazy about him. 
He was called ‘the dashing Mr. 
Haines,’ ” 

She went on to tell him how she 
had married and gone to Australia, 
and now, a grandmother, was re- 
visiting the scenes of her youth. 

Lionel knew little of his father, 
except that he had married late in 
life, and died when his son and heir 
was ten. He remembered him as a 
grave, grey-haired man of no account 
in the house compared with the mis- 
tress who dominated it. It came as 
a revelation to learn he had once been 
young, and flirted, and been adored 
by girls, and called “dashing.” And 
he (Lionel) was like him. But, he was 
painfully aware, no girl called him 
dashing. 
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He was—it is no good his chronicler 
concealing it any longer—shy by 
nature and terribly afraid of the 
other sex. One wouldn’t think it to 
see him at tea-parties ; while hand- 
ing cake he was brave as a lion. He 
could converse with a lady in the 
presence of other ladies with com- 
patative ease. But if by chance 
involved in a f/te-d-tcte with a strange 
divinity, unchaperoned by the pre- 
sence of any third party, his legs 
would tremble and his tongue say 
nothing beyond ‘“‘ Yes” or ‘ No.” 
Of flirtation he was incapable, and 
the “ mildest curate going’ could 
cut him out. 

A sudden disgust of his own 
cowardice where girls were concerned 
tose in Lionel’s heart. The only girl 
he knew at all intimately was Regina 
(more of her anon), and he didn’t like 
her, and shrewdly suspected she 
despised him. 

At this point in his reflections 
there came an interruption. He had 
reached the north-west portion’ of 
the Heath, that furthest from Hamp- 
stead and least frequented by the 
public ; the surface, broken by banks 
and hillocks and dotted with trees 
and shrubs, is wild as weil as 
tural. He seemed to have it all 
to himself in that waning summer 
afternoon. 

Suddenly, down a slope revolving 
towards him appeared a small boy 
rolling und bawling simultaneously 
and vainly striving with arms and 
legs to cl:eck his descent. He stopped 
at last, owing to the law of gravity, 
at Lionel’s feet, and the young man 
picked him up.  ~ 

The boy yelled‘4s though he had a 
megaphone inside him. Lionel mar- 
velled that so small a body could 
produce so much sound. Looking 
about him, he glimpsed on his right 
under a tree and half-hidden by its 
foliage a recumbent figure, and sur- 
wmising it belonged to the boy’s 
guardian, moved towards it. It 
evolved into a young lady sitting, 
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her back to the tree-trunk, reading 
a magazine. 

“Js this young man yours? ’”’ he 
asked. 

We have been a long time getting 
to our heroine, but now, if the reader 
has patiently followed so far, I can 
promise that the story, like Lionel, 
begins to wake up and get exciting. 

So, if you please, we will make a 
fresh start. 


II. 


The young lady surveyed Lionel 
and the small but clamorous boy 
with a frank, amused stare, then 
shook her head. , 

“No,” she answered, “ I’m neither 
his nursemaid nor his sister, and I 
never saw him before. Oh, do quiet 
him!’ she added, putting her hands 
to her ears with a comical girlish 
gesture of horror. 

“Shut up! You aren’t hurt,” 
Lionel told the bawling boy, giving 
him a shake to emphasise the news ; 
but the imp took no notice, except, 
possibly, to raise his voice a trifle 
higher. ‘I can’t stop him,” Lionel 
shouted at the girl. 

“Give him a penny,” she called 
back. 

Hastily feeling in his pocket, the 
young man found a sixpence, and 
thrust it into a wet, sticky palm. 
The effect was instantaneous; the 
howls ceased as though the mega- 
phone had been cut off, and, firmly 
holding the treasure, the owner of it 
turned and vanished into the un- 
known and out of this story. Lionel 
caught and returned the girl’s smile. 

“That was a brilliant suggestion 
of yours,” he said. 

“Yes, wasn’t it?”’ she laughed 
back. 

Lionel liked the look of her. He 
liked her face, which was rosy and 
engagingly pretty, and her neat 
striped blouse, and her natty brown 
shoes and stockings, and her ankles. 
which the skirt just permitted hin 
to see; and, ‘above all, the smiling 
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eyes, which seemed to say she freely 
forgave him for disturbing her, and 
appreciated sharing the humour of 
the incident. And yet his shyness, 
his silly, incredible shyness, would 
have forced him at this point to run 
away but for the recently gained 
knowledge that he was the son of the 
dashing Mr. Haines. It behoved him 
to prove himself the son of his father, 
and stay. And the decision made 
words come quite easily. 

“He came rolling down the hill 
like Jack in the nursery rhyme, only 
Jill and the pail of water were 
missing.” 

The girl laughed, subtly conveving, 
after the manner of her deceitful sex 
—I use the word in its Pickwickian 
sense—that he had said something 
clever. Lionel sat down on the grass. 

“ Perhaps Little Boy Blue will 
appear next,” he went on. “ And, 
anyhow, I’ve found Princess Golden 
Locks,” and he looked at her mean- 
ingly, —~ 

““No, you haven't,” she, retorted 
archly ; “I’m nota princess, and my 
hair isn’t golden. I wish it was. It’s 
brown,” she told him—a perfectly 
obvious fact. 

“Personally I preter brown,” 
Lionel assured her, inwardly feeling 
he was dashing. 

““Hadn’t you better go and look 
for Princess Golden Locks ?”’ 

“Why?” he retorted. ‘I've 
found my ideal.” Then his courage 
failed suddenly. ‘ Eh, eh, have you 
been to the Ideal Home Exhibition? ”’ 
he added. 

“No,” she answered ; “is it worth 
going to?” 

““T went with my mother early 
this week. And there was such a 
crowd we couldn’t get into the ideal 
house, and had to view it from the 
outside. And there’s Babyland. If 
you're interested in babies——” 

“ Not particularly.” 

“Oh!” he said tolerantly ; “they’re 
all right as exhibits—amusin’ little 
beggars, black-and-white and brown 


and piebald. And the Dutch village 
—costumes are awfully quaint and 
pretty.” 

“T know,” she chimed in ; ‘‘ I saw 
‘Miss Hook of Holland’ when it 
came to Felixstowe.” 

“Ts that where you came from ?”’ 

“Yes; I’ve only been in London a 
week,” 

“‘ What do you think of London ? ” 

“T’ve seen next to nothing of it,” 
she confessed. 

“Don't your friends take you 
about ? ” 

She laughed. 

“Not they; they leave me to 
amuse myself. I’ve never been to a 
London theatre. I do so want to see 
Phyllis Dare ; I saw Zena in [elix- 
stowe two years ago.” 

“ Phyllis Dare is just frightfully 
good in ‘The Sunshine Girl,’”’ he told 
her. ‘I saw it the first week.” 

“ Ah!” she sighed enviously. 

“‘T wish you'd let me take you to 
see it,” : 

“ Will you?”’ she answered simply. 
“Tt would be just lovely.” 

Lionel never expected his rash 
offer to be accepted.. He was sur- 
prised and terrified and delighted 
simultaneously, but he bravely con- 
cealed these emotions, and answered 
gallantly : 

“Tt will give me great pleasure. 
What evening will suit you best?” 

“Thursday, Mr. Haines.” 

It was a Monday. 

He started. 

“You know my name?” 

“Why, of course!’’ She looked 
innocently shocked. ‘Asif I’d go out 
with you otherwise !” 

He blushed. 

‘Who are you?” he demanded. 
“What am I to call you?” 

“Violet,” she told him coquet- 
tishly, looking at him through half- 
veiled eyes. 

Five minutes later Lionel retreated 
in good order. Violet, he learned, was 
staying in Eglamour Road, but she 
would tell him nothing more about 
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herself. They had arranged to meet 
at the Tube station at half-past 
seven. He had asked her to dine 
with him first at the Savoy, but she 
“ couldn’t manage it.” 

“ Well, we'll have supper then,” 
he said masterfully. 

True, his heart sank later when he 
thought matters over, and there were 
moments when he wished he hadn’t 
been so dashing. But he was com- 
mitted to this great adventure, and 
go through it he would. Getting a 
couple of stalls from an agency was 
easy enough; butcould he get through 
the affair without his mother finding 
out? He must leave the house at 
twenty past seven. ‘The particular 
terminological inexactitude to ex- 
plain this proceeding was still unde- 
cided when, on the Thursday morn- 
ing, his mother saved him further 
cogitation. 

‘“The Duveens are dining with us 
to-night.” 

“Oh!” he said faintly. No excuse 
could avail now. 

The Duveens consisted of Mrs. 
Duveen and her daughter Regina, a 
tall, straight, black-haired damsel of 
Lionel’s age. They, were compara- 
tively new-comers to Hampstead, 
highly connected, lending social 
prestige even to the very superior 
circle in which Mrs. Haines moved, 
and between the two matrons a 
warm friendship had arisen. And 
lately a  suspicion—an alarming 
suspicion—with reference to the 
Duveens had crossed Lionel’s mind. 

He knew his mother approved, in 
theory, of his marrying, but the 
fact had not worried him, because 
he was confident she would never 
find in any one of the marriageable 
maidens of Hampstead the many 
virtues she desired in a daughter-in- 
law. But the Duveens were not 
ordinary Hampstead residents. They 
were county people. They were 
“related to half the Peerage,” 
which fact, whispered behind their 
backs with bated breath, in some 
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mysterious way threw a glamour 
over them. 

Itis true Regina had all the virtues 
of an ordinary carefully-brought-up 
girl, but she would never have 
charmed Mrs. Haines so effectually 
but for her blue blood. Now he was 
always hearing of her estimable 
qualities, and he had, willy-nilly, to 
see a good deal of her. In short, the 
two matrons were  benevolently 
throwing the “ young people” to- 
gether, and their intentions, though 
strictly honourable, terrified Lionel. 
He didn’t in the least want to marry 
Regina, but he began to wonder if 
he’d have to, for they were three to 
one against him. That is the sort 
of young rfan he was early that 
evening. But wait ! 

He had orders on Thursday to go 
over and fetch the ladies, who lived 
nearly opposite, but by dawdling 
over his toilet he managed to avoid 
the duty, meeting them at his front 
gate. He escorted them into the 
drawing-room. Mrs. Haines gushed 
over her guests, kissing Regina with 
matermal affection. 

“My dear, how sweet you look 
to-night!’ she declared. 

“How do you like the way her 
hair's dressed ?”’ inquired Regina’s 
mother, who was tall and broad and 
stately, and unaffectedly proud of 
her model daughter. 

The young lady’s coiffure was 
critically scanned and _ discussed. 
‘The new parlour-maid, it appeared, a 
young woman who had picked up 
some clever ideas in the matter of 
hair-dressing, had taught the method 
to the ladies’ own maid. The effect 
was voted excellent. Lionel, directly 
appealed to, coloured and said it 
looked ‘awfully nice.’ ‘The pre- 
sence of the Duveens usually reduced 
him to a state of panic-stricken shy- 
ness. The conversation passed to 
servants in general; the terrible 
demands they made for rest and 
recreation; actually this girl on 
coming insisted on one afternoon 
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and one evening off every week ! 
Mrs. Haines capped this shocking 
story by one of a female proffigate 
who asked for two half holidays a 
week. ‘‘ Why, when I first started 
housekeeping , my dear... .” 

Lionel had escaped to the window. 
Regina joined him with the air of 
patronising friendliness she usually 
assumed. ; 

“ Poor Mr. Haines! The servant 
problem is rather trying to listen to, 
isn’t it?” 

“ Do you know a girl living in this 
street named Violet?” he asked. 

He greatly desired ere he met the 
fair unknown again to know which 
house she came from. Vainly had 
he sought her engagirfg face and 
figure since the historic meeting on 
the Heath. 

Regina didn’t, but wanted to 
know why he asked the question, 
and his explanation that he’d heard 
of a girl named Violet who lived in 
the road only led to the question 
where had he heard it. To his 
relief dinner was announced. 

But he was not to escape cross- 
examination. The matrons had over- 
aeard and took up the question. 
He had, over the soup, to invent a 
story of two ladies at Boots’ stores’ 
who were talking of a Violet who 
lived in Egtamour Read. Speculation 
as to her identity on the part of the 
ladies ensued. Then the conversation 
turned to Violets in general. Mrs. 
Duveen knew two, and began an 
anecdote of her cousin Violet, Lady 
Bradwardine, which alas! must 
remain unrecorded, for at this point 
Lionel, pale but determined, rose and 
murmuring ‘ Excuse me,” left the 
room. 

In the hall he donned his opera 
hat and coat and silk muffler, and 
calling to the butler, carrying hock 
into the dining-room, ‘ Felton,’ he 
said, with a catmness that surprised 
himself, “ask the ladies to excuse 
me. I’ve remembered an import- 
ant engagement.” 


He had burnt his boats now with 
a vengeance. But he didn’t care: 
He even grinned as he pulled the 
front docr to and thought of the 
bombshell the message would 
explode. The only thing he feared 
at that moment was that Violet 
would fail him. That would be 
maddening. But she was there at 
the booking-office, a filmy scarf over 
her hair, a wrap round her bare neck, 
wearing a truly delectable pinky 
frock, and looking just ripping, 
Lionel thought. And her eyes smiled 
a welcome. He raised his hat with 
a dashing air. 

Never in his guarded life had 
Lionel taken a girt out for the 
evening, and he continued to be 
surprised at himself, for he dropped 
into the rdle of the young man about 
town as if to the manner born. Truly 
there must be something in heredity ! 
Perhaps the attitude of the girl 
helped him to feel at ease. Her 
manner was different; a little stiff. 
and shy at first, as though conscious 
of recklessness in trusting. herself 
to him, and to reassure her by a 
chivalric bearing and the most 
perfect courtesy became an obvious 
and pleasant duty. How unlike her 
half-embarrassed, wholly deferential 
attitude to the contemptuous friend- 
liness of the superior Regina!. By 
the time they reached the theatre 
they were on the best of terms, and 
from the moment they entered it 
she gave herself up to an. artless 
enjoyment of the entertainment. 
“Stalts! How lovely !”’ she whispered 
ecstatically on discovering the 
locality of their seats; and then 
everything was lovely. The music, 
Phyllis Dare, the ceiling decorations, 
the ice she ate between the acts, 
and, above all, the play itself. 

It made Lionel feel superior and 
blasé, and the sensation was both 
novel and delightful. He was in for 


‘an awful row with his mother, but 


she was a jolly girl to take out, and 
the evening was worth it. Over 
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supper at the Savoy (lobster salad 


and champagne; he was doing the 


thing in style) he toasted her and 
asked her when she’d come out with 
him again. She coquettishly put the 
question by, intimating after a while 
she might be on the Heath the fol- 
lowing Monday afternoon ; the lights 
were lowered, and they had to finish 
in a hurry. 

Behold them presently emerging 
from the Hampstead Station into the 
darkness of a summer's night just as 
the clock over the way struck one. 

“T’'m going to see you home,” said 
Lionel positively. 

She glanced at him with a slight 
smile, but made no reply, and, 
taking her silence for consent, he 
paced by her side. Soon he was to 
know where she lived. In Icss than 
five minutes the last of their fellow- 
travellers returning home their way 
vanished from sight and hearing ; 
they were alone, two young living 
entities in a world of dead houses 
and sleeping folk. Presently Violet 
turned off the main road, and Lionel 
caught her arm. 


‘““That’s not the way to Eglamour 


Road.” ; 

“Tt’s my way. I'm going in 
through the garden; I’ve got the key, 
and I’ve arranged with cook to leave 
the back door unbolted. This is the 
shortest way. But I can manage all 
right. You needn’t come.” 

‘“‘ Oh, I’m going to see you safely 
in,’ he said. He expected his 
mother was waiting up for him, and 
was in no hurry to meet her. 

Violet hesitated, but the passage, 
dark as pitch, evidently daunted her. 
Instinct told Lionel this was the 
psychological moment to take her 
arm, and he took it. 

Topographically he had but un- 
certain knowledge where he was, 
but Violet stepped confidently 
forward, and he left the guidance to 
her.. Her propinquity. thrilled him, 
and a desire to kiss her surged in 
his breast. But what was the 
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etiquette? Should he snatch it or 


_ask for it? What would his father 


have done? He was still struggling 
with the problem when Violet 
stopped before a garden gate, It 
opened to her hand. 

Now they were in a garden, and 
Lionel, his eyes growing more accus- 
tomed to the darkness, could see the 
shadowy shrubs on either side as 
their feet crunched on the gravel 
path; then the back of the house 
tose like a mountain blocking the 
way. Sheled him by it, and fumbled 
with a key at a door. In another 
minute they would part. His arms 
went out, but dropped again; a 
violent exclamation broke from her 
and startled hin. 

“Eh?” he asked. 

“ Bolted!” she muttered. 
hang that cook!” 

“What's that?” 

“* Cook’s forgotten ! She’s shot the 
bolt! She tipples—that’s what it is. 
Oh, the beast of a woman!”’ 

Her voice was shrill with indig- 
nation. Lionel stared at her. 

“Well, we’d better knock,’ he 
said. 

“ Hang!” said Violet again; and 
then, ‘‘ No, no, don’t knock; every- 
body’s asleep, and I don’t want to 
disturb the house.” 

She moved away and he followed. 
He was a little bewildered. The girl 
went further up the path, and pausing 
began to unhook one end of a ladder 
hanging horizontally against the 
garden wall. With his assistance it 
was lifted down and cared past the 
kitchen door to the rear. 

The back of the house loomed up 
before them immobile, black against 
the darkness of the night, an inhos- 
pitable barrier loopholed with a 
few windows. ‘Towards one Violet 
pointed. 

“See that window ? It’s a landing 
window, and it’s never locked. I’m 
going to get in that way if you'll fix 
the ladder and hold it.” 

Lionel obeyed. He admired her 
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resource and independence. And he 
would not be outdone in enterprise. 
He resumed the command. 

“Tl go up first and open the 
window, and help you in,” he told 
her. 

Without waiting for a reply he 
scaled the ladder, and standing on 
the top rung but two, lifted hands to 
the casement. Joy! It slid upwards, 
and the way of entry lay before him. 
Lionel, serpent-like, wriggled into 
this unknown Eden and dropped 
upon a landing the other side. The 
feat, though easy for a young man, 
would have been impossible for a 
girl who lacked gymnastic training. 

“Come along,” he said, peering 
forth and looking down upon her, and 
she came up the ladder. 

Among the many things previously 
undone that Lionel was doing that 
night was lifting a young woman off 
a ladder through an open window, 
and pérhaps it is one of those things 
that need practice. At any rate, he 
did it imperfectly, hugging her 
clumsily and for a long-drawn minute 
ineffectually (so far as drawing her 
through the window went) before, 
with a violent effort, getting her 
inside. Finally, she came with a rush, 
and, his foot slipping, they sprawled 
ungracefully on the stairs, 

And, unfortunately, they had 
already aroused the sleeping house. 

Things happened very rapidly. A 
blaze of electric light lit up the stair- 
case, and a formidable, yet familiar, 
voice cried, ‘Smith!’ and again 
“Smith!” in accents of outraged 
feminine horror. 

Lionel, breathless, on his hands 
and knees, stared, every muscle rigid, 


at the apparition on the stairs above 
of Mrs. Duveen formidable in a 
purple dressing-gown ; behind her, 
Regina, in a becoming kimono, 
peered at them; and further in the 
rear a group of servants huddled. 

“It’s only me,” said Violet. ‘‘ Cook 
locked the back door, and I didn’t 
want to disturb the house, and so 
Mr. Haines——” 

“Mr. Haines ! 
mean?” 

“T—J didn’t know this was your 
house,” Lonel found breath to 
stammer. ‘‘ I’ve been to the theatre 
with this young lady——-’ 

“Young lady! Are you aware 
that’s our parlour-maid ? ” ° 

“ The parlour-maid !” 


What does this 


It was impossible to hush up the 
disgraceful affair, and, indeed, Mrs. 
Duveen was too angry to desire 
silence, and attempted no embargo 
on her servants’ tongues ; by way of 
the tradesmen’s carts the story was 
distributed over Hampstead next 
morning along with such necessities as 
bread and meat. And it lost nothing 
in the telling; on the contrary, it 
gained. 

But Lionel declined his mother’s 
cordial invitation to repent and wear 
sackcloth and put ashes on his head. 
He actually said he was glad it had 
happened, for though-it made him 
look a fool for the moment, it meant 
his emancipation from Regina. He 
said he wasn’t going to marry her or 
anybody till he’d grown older and 
wiser and knew something of the 
world beyond Hampstead. And a 


week later he sailed for Canada to 
visit his cousins, 
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Uke stars; 


was considered 
a rank outsider 
by the county. 
You see, he was 
poor, and pos- 
sessed of no in- 
fluence or great 
position, whilst 
Avery, his rival in more ways than 
one, had more than enough of all 
these good things. Besides, -wasn’t 
it generally known that it had 
always been a settled thing that 
Avery should marry Betty Wilton 
—when she would consent to say 
yes? Therefore, the mere idea, 
which someone spread about one fine 
spring, that young Jim Otway was 
paying attentions to Betty, was 
simply absurd. He hadn’t a 
chance ; for what was there to see or 
admire in htm when Avery, the rich, 
the magnificent, the all-conquering, 
was in the field ? 

' Certainly no girl in her senses 
would ever dream of comparing the 
two for a moment, and that was just 
what Betty was thinking ; only from 
pethaps a different point of view to 


Betty’s face was scarlet with excitement, and her eyes shone 
but still it was on Otway her thoughts were fixed. 
What did Sultan matter as long as his rider—won the prize! 
leant forward eagerly as they swept on to the winning post, and 
a little cry of trlumph broke from her lps. 
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that taken by the neighbourhood, as 
she and Otway walked towards the 
stables together one fine May even- 
ing. 

Avery they had left playing 
croquet—he was a past master in 
that game as in everything else— 
with handsome Juliet Brandon, and 
so absorbed had they been in their 
scientific game that neither noticed 
the slipping away of Miss Betty and 
Otway. 

“Who is going to ride Sultan for 
you, Miss Wilton ?’” Otway was 
asking. 

Betty shook her pretty head. 

“You are the fifth person to ask 
me that to-day,” she said, “‘ and to 
you as to the rest I must say, I don’t 
know. I’d ride him myself if I dared, 
but—well, you know what people 
say. Not that it isn’t safe; I could 
hold him anywhere.” 

‘“‘ Not in a race,” said Otway with 
decision. ‘‘ I—I shouldn’t allow it for 
a mement.” 

Betty stared at him, then a smile 
lit up her blue eyes, and Otway all 
of a sudden flushed keneath .the 
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healthy tan of his honest face. What 
tight had he to use such words to 
her ? 

“T beg your pardon,” 
mered, 
that, but I am sure that no one would 
like to think of your running such a 
tisk. Why, Avery. 

“Oh! I don’t care what he thinks,’”’ 
said Betty perversely. “ Why should 
1? But I suppose the whole county 
would be shocked if I did ride my 
own horse in the race. Isn’t he a 
beauty ?” 

They had reached the stables now, 

and were standing looking in at the 
handsome bay on whom all Miss 
Wilton’s. hopes were fixed for the 
coming race meeting. He was con- 
sidered a rank outsider ; he and Jim 
Otway were companions in misfortune 
there, for no one thought much of 
Sultan as a racer when compared 
with Avery’s chestnut Stella, who 
was the first favourite, and was to 
carry all before her next week. 
’ “ He is a handsome fellow,” 
Otway admiringly ; ‘it’s a thousand 
pities Avery can’t ride him for you. 
He's the best gentleman jockey about 
here, I suppose.” 

“Mr, Avery has his own mount 
to ride,” said Betty; ‘“ besides—— 
I suppose you wouldn't ride Sultan 
for me, Mr. Otway ?”’ | 

Otway started. 

‘Do you mean that ?”’ he asked 
eagerly. 

Betty nodded. 

“Of course I do. I know what a 
good horseman you are, and I should 
be glad—we should both be glad, 
wouldn’t we Sultan, old boy ?—if 
you would ride on the fifteenth. He’s 
hot tempered, but nothing to matter, 
and he has a beautiful mouth.” 

‘* We'll both do our level best, Miss 
Wilton,” said Otway, ‘ to bring you 
home the prize. It’s awfully good of 
you, for there’s nothing I’d like 
better than to ride Sultan for you.” 

“Then that’s settled,’”’ said Betty 
with a szile. “ You can come in any 


he stam- 


““T—I had no right to say - 


said | 


day you like and gallop him in the 
long meadow, and I hope you’!l win.” 
“T hope so indeed,” said Otway, 
with his heart in his eyes, and there 
seemed more in the simple words than 
one would have expected. Anyway, 
the pair were oddly silent as they 
went back to the croquet lawn. 


. ‘I suppose you'll marry George 
Avery,” said Miss Brandon abruptly. 
Betty looked up with a start from 
the note she was addressing to 
J. Otway, Esq. Her face flushed pink 
all over. 

“What a question!’’ she said 
lightly. ‘‘My dear Juliet—I must 
wait till I’m asked.” 

Miss Brandon: made an impatient 
movement. 

“ Don’t hedge,” she said; “ you 
know as well as everyone else that the 
wretched man is only waiting till you 
give him a chance. But if you marry 
him, what about young Otway ?” 

Betty got up and rang the bell. 

“‘ My dear girl, don’t ask me riddles 
on such a hot day,” she said. “I 
simply can’t and won’t answer them. 
Take this note to Mr. Otway at once,” 
she added as the servant entered the 
room. 

Miss Brandon eyed her curiously. 

“Tf you take my advice,” she 
said in a softer tone, “ you'll follow 
your heart—not the dictates of the 
county. You'll never find happiness 
any other way. Good-bye, Betty! 
We shall meet to-morrow at the 
races. By the way, you've never told 
me who is riding Sultan for you!” 

“Mr. Otway,” said Betty with a 
blush, and Miss Brandon nodded and 
went out of the room laughing. So 
that was the way the wind really 
blew ! 

Her words had stirred Betty more 
than a little, and long after her visitor 
had gone she sat and examined her 
wayward little heart. Everyone 
expected her to marry Avery, who 
was rich, and a man of importance in 
the neighbourhood, but It was 
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a very big ‘‘ but” too, consisting as 
it did of Jim Otway. 

The race should decide it all. She 
had promised to give Avery his 
answer when that great event was 
over, amd then—sufficient unto the 
day was the evil thereof. 


“Sultan ? My dear chap, a rank 
outsider! Take a tip and put all your 
money on Avery’s Stella. Bound to 
win.” 

“Avery’s riding himself, I see. 


By Jove! so Sultan belongs to Miss 


Wilton ! And young Otway’s riding. 
I say, I did hear that there was 
something in that.’ 

The reply was a laugh. 

‘ My dear fellow, only another rank 
outsider! Avery’s favourite there. 
Put a fiver. on for me while you're 
about it, wili-you ?”’ 

Betty, overhearing these scraps of 
conversation on the stand, bit her 
lips. So that was what they were all 
saying! Zwo rank outsiders ! 

She looked eagerly at the horses 
who were just coming out fer the 
start. She had seen Sultan a few 
minutes since in the paddock, and 
had exchanged a few words with 
Otway, wishing hiin success, and then 
went back to her seat in the stand 
with Juliet Brandon. It was a perfect 
day, bright sunshine and a turquoise 
blue sky overhead, and as. Otway 
cantered slowly by on Sultan he 
waved his cap cheerfully to her, 
while Avery smiled gravely as he too 
came past to the starting post. 

Five minutes later they were off, 
and Betty seized. her glasses and 
eagerly turned them on the line of 
horses speeding away down the 
course. It was easy to keep an eye on 
Otway, with his bright colours of 
crimson and pale blue, and oddly 
enough it was more of the rider she 
was thinking than of her: gallant 
Sultan. 

For a time Avery led, then gradu- 
ally Otway crept up till the two were 
racing neck and neck. Betty felt her 
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breath coming quick and hot as she 
watched the struggle which lay 
between just those two, The rest of 
the field had dropped behind, and 
were straggling in well to the rear, 
and everyone recognised that the 


_favourite had a formidable adversary 


in the outsider. Perhaps Betty 
realised that it was so in more than 
one sense. 

Twice they swept round the course, 
then as they raced to the finish 
Sultan perceptibly drewa little ahead. 


‘There were shouts from the crowd : 


“ Sultan wins.!~ Sultan wins !”’ 

Betty’s face was scarlet with 
excitement, and her eyes shone likc 
stars: but still it was on Otway her 
thoughts were fixed. What did 
Sultan matter as long as his rider—- 
won the prize! She leant forward 
eagerly as they swept on to the win- 
ning post, and a little cry of triumph 
broke from her lips. 

For Sultan passed the post winner 
by a length and a half, and then—. 
no one knew how it happened— 
whether the gallant horse stumbled, 
or what it was, but down he went 
with a sickening thud, and Otway 
was flung out of his saddle, but not 
clear enough, for Sultan in his 
struggles rolled over his rider. 

And Avery, as he dashed to the 
rescue, found his arm caught by a 
small hand. 

He looked down into Betty’s white 
face. a 

“Take him to my house,” she said 
quite calmly. “I am afraid he must 
be badly hurt.” 

In her eyes and her quiet words he 
knew he had received his answer. 


Otway was badly injured. Con- 
cussion of the brain and a broken 
arm kept him an unconscious prisoner 
at the Manor House for nearly a 
month, and all that time Betty 
Wilton went about like a ghost, fear- 
ing what each day might bring forth, 
for Otway had a tough struggle to get 
back from the gates of death to which 
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le had slipped so perilously. What 
was it to her that her good Sultan had 
won the race, and come out of the 
accident without serious injury, when 
Otway was so nearly killed? Oh! 
she knew her own heart at last. 
Avery found that out with one glance ; 
he had gone away since, as soon as he 
learnt that his rival—he knew him 
for that now—was out of danger. He 
could not stay to look at happiness 
through another man’s eyes. 

It was more than a month after 
the fateful race that Otway was 
allowed to crawl out to a warmly 
sheltered seat in the old garden. He 
had been struck dumb when a week 
or so ago he had come back to con- 
sciousness and asked surprisedly 
where he was. That he should have 
been all this time in ker house! So 
near to her, and that she should have 
cared for him, and seen to his well- 
being and comfort through it all! 
His heart swelled with love and 
gratitude. That she could have done 
so much for—a rank outsider! He 
had heard himself called that before ; 
why, with Avery in the field, what 
chance had fe? He closed his eyes 
as he sat there in a well-cushioned 
chair in the sun, and then opened 
them with a start. He had heard a 
gentle step—the rustle of a dress. 

And there was Betty beside him, 
her eyes shining, her cheeks faintly 
pink, her smile a ray of gladness. 

‘“So you are really better at last,” 
she murmured shyly, her hand in his 
—she Jet it stay there too. She was 
sorry for him, of course, he told him- 
self weakly. 

“Thanks to you and your good- 
ness,” he said, “‘ They wouldn’t let 
ime see you before to say thank you ; 
but I say it now with all my heart. 


And Vm glad old Sultan won the 
race for you, though I did make a fool 
of myself at the end.” 

“Nothing mattered,” she said a 
little incoherently, ‘as long as you 
were not killed. And—and you might 
have been. I can’t forget it!” 

Otway looked at her incredulously ; 
he caught the bright glimmer of tears 
in her eyes. 

“ Why, would you have cared ?”’ 
he said weakly, then remembering, 
he caught himself up with an effort. 

“How is Avery?” he asked 
abruptly, and saw the hot colour that 
ran to her cheeks and then died away 
again. 
~ “JT don’t know. He has gone 
away.” 

“ Gone away ? 

“Ves, Big game shooting some- 
where in Africa, I think. You know 
he is a great sportsman.” 

“‘ Ves, [know ; but I thought——’”’ 

Betty hung her head. : 

‘Then you were just as stupid as 
everybody else,” she said softly. “I 
never thought you believed that.” 

Otway raised himself in his chair 
and put his hand on her shoulder as 
she sat beside him on a rustic bench. 

“Then, Betty, darling heart, is 


”» 


- there a chance for me ? I know I’m 


a rank outsider—do you know. that 
was what I was called ?—but I love 
you so, dear.” 

“Why, what they called a rank 
outsider won the race,” she whispered, 
“so there would be nothing so very 
wonderful in another—not that you 
ever were, you know—winning.”” 

“You? The dearest prize in the 
world ? Betty /” 

The rest was silence. 

And that was how two rank out- 
siders won their hearts’. desires. 
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“ SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS 1.—VI. 


Mr. Stratton commences to write the story of his life, addressing It to his 
little son, so that the latter may, when he reaches manhood, read the book 
and gather from it what manner of man his father was, and benefit from the 
experience of life which he had gained. Mr. Stratton tells of his boyhood 
passed In his father’s rectory and at Harbury College, and his frieadship with 
Philip, Mary, and Guay Christian, the children of Earl Ladislaw, whose house 
and estate, Burnmore, were in his father’s parish. Stratton, in the interval 
between leaving Harbury and going to Oxford University, spends most of his 
time with the Christians, and the friendship between Mary end himself ripens 
into love. Afterwards, Stratton goes to Oxford, and although they correspond 
he does not again meet Mary until after a lapse of nearly three years, when 
her family return to Burnmore. He then finds that she has become an accom- 
plished young Soclety beauty, and has advanced immeasurably beyend him. 
He percelves that as a clergyman’s son with no prospects his pretensions to 
marry her would not be regarded seriously by her family. Lady Mary marries 
Mr. Justin, the great financier, and Stratton leaves England and serves 
throughout the South African War. He returns after an absence of five 
years, and begins to think of a Parliamentary career. This is possible 
because his father has, through tke death of a cousin, inherited considerable 
property, and is now a comparatively wealthy man. Soon after his return 
Stratton meets Rachet More and becomes attracted to her. He also meets 
Lady Mary and discovers that his father’s estate In Surrey adjains that of 
the Justins. Lady Mary Invites Stratton to call upon her. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTH 
(continued). 


beautiful and prominent and power- 
ful and secure. There was no imme- 
diate sense of shock in that resump- 
§5. tion of our broken intercourse; it 
fOU see how far my seemed to me that night simply that 
imagination had something odd and curious had 
gone towards re- occurred. Ido not remember how we 
adjustment when parted that evening, or whether we 
Mary returned even saw each other after dinner was 
into my life. You over, but from that hour forth Mary 
see how strange by insensible degrees resumed her 
and distant it old predominance in my mind. I 


was to meet her again, changed 
completely into the great lady she 
had intended to be, speaking to me 
with the restrained and practised 
charm of a woman who is young and 


woke up in the night and thought 
about her, and next day I found 
myself thinking of her, remembering 
things out of the past and recalling 
and examining every detail of the 
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overnight encounter. How cold and 
ineffective we had been, both of us! 
We had been like people resuming 
a disused and partially forgotten 
language. Had she changed towards 
me? Did she indeed want to see me 
again, or was that invitation a mere 
demonstration of how entirely unim- 
portant seeing me or not seeing me 
had become ? 

Then I would find myself thinking 
with the utmost particularity of her 
face. Had it changed at all? Was it 
altogether changed? I seemed to 
have forgotten everything and _ rc- 
membered everything ; that peculiar 
slight thickness of her eyelids that 
gave her eyes their tenderness, that 
light firmness of her lips. Of course, 
she would want to talk to me, as now 
I perceived I wanted to talk to her. 

Was I in love with her still? It 
seemed to me then that I was not. 
It had not been that hesitating fierce- 
ness, that pride and demand and 
doubt, which is passionate love, that 
had made all my sensations strange 
to me as I sat beside her. It had been 
something larger and finer, some- 
thing great and embracing, a return 
to fellowship. Here beside me, veiled 
from me only by our transient 
embarrassment and the tarnish of 
separation and silences, was the one 
person who had ever broken down 
the crust of shy insincerity which is 
so incurably my characteristic and 
talked intimately of the inmost 
things of life to me. I discovered 
now for the first time how intense 
had been my loneliness for the past 
five years. I discovered now that 
through all those years I had been 
hungry for such talk as Mary alone 
could give me. My mind was filled 
with talk, filled with things I desired 
to say to her; that chaos began to 
take on a multitudinous expression 
at the touch of her spirit. I began to 
imagine conversations with her, to 
prepare reports for her of those new 
worlds of sensation and activity I had 
discovered since that boyish parting. 


But when at last that talk came it 
was altogether different from any 
of those I had invented. 

She wrote to me when she came 
down into Surrey and I walked over 
to Martens the next afternoon. I 
found her in her own sitting-room, a 
beautiful characteristic apartment 


’ with tall French windows hung with 


blue curtains, a large writing-desk, 
and a great litter of books. The room 
gave upona broad sunlit terrace with 
a balustrading of yellowish stone, on 
which there stood great oleanders. 
Beyond was a flower-garden, and 
then the dark shadows of cypresses. 
She was standing as I came in to her, 
as though she had seen me coming 
across the lawns and had been await- 
ing my entrance. “I thought you 
might come to-day,” she said, and 
told the man-servant to deny her to 
other callers. Again she produced 
that queer effect of being at once 
altogether the same and altogether 
different from the Mary I had known. 
“‘ Justin,” she said, ‘isin Paris. He 
comes back on Friday.”’ I saw then 
that the change lay in her bearing, 
that for the easy confidence of the 
girl she had now the deliberate 
dignity and control of a married 
woman —a very splendidly and 
spaciously married woman. Her 
manner had been purged of impulse. 
Since we had met she had stood, the 
mistress of great houses, and had 
dealt with thousands of people. 

“You walked over to me?” 

“IT walked,” I said. “ It is nearly 
a straight path. You know it?” 

“You came over the heather 
beyond our pine wood,’ she con- 
firmed. And then I think we talked 
some polite unrealities about Surrey 
scenery and the weather. It was so 
formal that by a common impulse 
we let the topic suddenly die, We 
stood through a pause, a hesitation. 
Were we indeed to go on at that 
altitude of cold civility ? She turned 
to the window as if the view was to 
serve again. 
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_ Sit down,” she said, and dropped 
into a chair against the light, looking 
away from me across the: wide green. 
space of afternoon sunshine, I sat 
down on a little sofa, at a loss also. 

“And so,” she said, turning her 
face to me suddenly, ‘ you.come back 
into my life.” And I was amazed to 
see that the brightness of her eyes 
was tears. “We've lived—five 
years.” 

“You,” I said clumsily, ‘' have 
done all sorts of things. I hear of you 
—patronising young, attists—organ- 


ising experiments . in village educa-_ 


tion.” 

“Yes,” she said, “I’ve done all 
sorts of things. One has to. Forced, 
unreal things for the most part. You, 
I expect, have done—all sorts of 
things also... . But yours have 
been real things... .” 

“ All things,’ I remarked senten- 
tiously, ‘are real. And all of them 
a little unreal. South Afriea has: been 
wonderful. And now it is all over one 
deubts if it really happened. Like 
that incredulous mood after a storm 
of passion,” 

“You've come back for goad ? ?” 
_ |For gpod. I want to do. things 
in 

« Politics ?” 

“Tf I can get into that.” 

Again a pause. There came the 
characteristic moment ef delibera- 
tion. that I remembered sa well. 

“T never meant you,” she. said, 
“to go away. . You could have 
written. You | never answered the 
notes I sent.” 

“I was frantic,” I said, “ with loss 
and jealousy. I wanted to forget.” 

“And you forgot?” 


“T did nay best.” 

“ I did my best,” said Mary. “ And 
now—— Have you forgotten?” 

“ Nothing.” 


“Nor I. I thought I had. Until I 
saw you again. I’ve theught of you 
endlessly. I’ve wanted to talk to 
you. We had a way of talking to- 
gether. But you went away. You 
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turned your back as though all that 
was nothing—not worth having. 
You—you dreve home my marriage, 
Stephen. You made me knew what 
a thing of sex a woman is to a man— 
and hew little else... .” 

She paused. 

““VYou see,” I said slowly, “‘ yeu 
had made me, as people say, in love 
with you... . I don’t know—if you 
remember everything. eae 

She looked’ me’ in the eyes for a 
moment. 

“T hadn't been fair,” she said with 
an. abrupt abandonment of aecusa- 
tion. ‘ But you know, Stephen, that 
night I meant to explain. And 
afterwards. ... Things sometimes 
go as one hasn’t expected them to 
go, even the things one has planued 
to say. I suppose—I treated. you— 
disgustingly.” 

I protested.. 

“Yes,” she said. ‘I treated you 
as I did—and I thought you would 
stand it. I Anew, I knew then as well 
as you do: now that. male to my 
female you wouldn’t stand it, but 
somehow—I thought there were 
other things. Things that could over- 
tide that.. - 

“ Not,” I said, “ for a boy of one- 
and-twenty.:” 

“ But in a man of twenty-six?” 

I weighed the question. ‘‘ Things 
are different,’ I. said, and then, 
“Yes. Anyhow now—if I may come 
back penitent—to a friendship.’” 

We looked at one another gravely. 
Faintly in our ears sounded. the 
music. of past and distant things. 
We pretended to hear nothing of 
that, tried. honestly to hear nothing 
of it. I had: not remembered how 
steadfast and: quiet her face couid. be. 
“Yes,” she said, ‘‘ a friendship.” 

“T’ve always had you in my mind, 
Stephen,” she said. “ When I saw I 
couldn’t marry you, it seemed to me 
I had better marry and be free of. any 
further hape. I thought we could get 
over that. ‘Tet’s get it over, I 
thought. Now—at any rate—we 
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have got over that.” Her eyes veri- 
fied her words a little doubtfully. 


* And we can talk and you can tell’ 


me of your life, and the things you 
want to do that make life worth 
living. Oh! life has been stupid with- 
out you, Stephen, Jarge and expan- 
sive and aimless. . .. Tell me of 
your politics. They say—Justin told 
me—you think of Parliament?” — 

“T want to do that. I have been 
thinking—— In fact; I am going to 
stand.” I found myself hesitating on 
the verge of phrases in the quality 
of a review article. It was too unreal 
for her presence. And yet it was 


this she seemed to want from me.- 


“ This,” I said, “is a phase of great 
opportunities. The war has‘ stirred 
the Empire to a sense of itself, to a 
sense of what it might be. Of course 
this Tariff Reform row is a squalid 
nuisance ; it may kill out all the fine 
spirit again before anything is done. 
Everything will become a haggle, a 
chaffering of figures... . All the 
more reason why we should try and 
save things from the commercial 
traveller. If the Empire is anything 
at all, it is something infinitely more 
than a combination in restraint of 
trade... 2” 

“Yes,” she said. ‘ And you want 
to take that line. The high line.” 

“Tf one does not take the high 
line,” I said, “what does one go 
into politics for?” 

“ Stephen,’ she smiled, “ you 
haven't lost a sort of simplicity —— 
People go into politics because it 
looks important, because other people 
go into politics, because they can get 
titles and a sense of influence and— 
other things. And then there are 
quartels, old grudges to serve.’ 

“ These are roughnesses of the 
surfaces.” - 

“ Old Stephen 1” she cried with 


ce 


the note of a mother. ‘“ They will 
worry you in Politics.” 
T laughed. ‘ ‘ Perhaps Vm not alto- 


gether so simple.” 


“Oh, you'll get through! You 


have a way of going on. But I shall 
have to watch over you. I see [ 
shall have to watch over you. Tell 
me of the things you mean to do. 
Where are you standing ?” 

I began to tell her a little dis- 
jointedly of the probabilities of my 
Yorkshire constituency. ... 


8 6.- 

I have a vivid vignette in my 
memory of my return to my father's 
house, down through the pine woods 
and by the winding path across the 


_ deep valley that separated our two 


ridges. I was thinking of Mary and 
nothing but Mary in all the world 
and of the friendly sweetness of her 
eyes and the clean strong sharpness 
of her voice. That sweet white figure 
of Rachel that had been creeping to 
an ascendancy in my imagination 
was moonlight to her sunrise. I knew 
it was Mary I loved and had always 
loved. I wanted passionately to be 
as she desired, the friend she de- 
manded, that intimate brother and 
confederate, but ‘all my heart cried 
out for her, cried out for her alto- 
gether. 

I would be her friend, I repeated 
to myself, I would be her friend. I 
would talk to her often, plan with 
her, work with her. I could put my 
meanings into her life and she should 
throw her beauty over mine. I began 
already to dream of the talk of 
to-morrow’s meeting. 


§7. : 

And now let me go on to tell at 
once the thing that changed life for 
both of us altogether, that turned us 
out of the courses that seemed set 
for us, our spacious, successful, and 
divergent ways, she to the tragédy 
of her death and I from all the pro- 
spcets of the public career that lay 
before me to the work that now, 
toilsomely, inadequately, and blun- 
deringly enough, I do. It was te 
pierce and slash away the appear- 
ances of life for me, it was to open 
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my way to infinite disillusionment, 
and unsuspected truths. Within a 
few weeks of our second meeting 
Mary and I were passionately in love 
with one another; we had, indeed, 
become lovers. The arrested attrac- 
tions of our former love, released 
again, drew us inevitably to that. 
We tried to seem outwardly only 
friends, with this hot glow between 
us. Our tormented secret was half 
discovered and half betrayed itself. 
There followed a tragi-comedy of 
hesitations and disunited struggle. 
Within four months the crisis of our 
two lives was past. . 

It is not within my purpose to tell 
you, my son, of the particular events, 
the particular comings and goings, 
the chance words, the chance meet- 
ings, the fatal momentary misunder- 
standings that occurred between us. 
I want to tell of something more 
general than that. This misadven- 
ture is in our strain. It is our 
inheritance. It is a possibility in the 
inheritance of all honest and emo- 
tional men and women. There are 
no doubt people altogether cynical 
and adventurous to whom these 
passions and desires are at once con- 
trollable and permissible indulgences 
without any radiation of conse- 
quences, a secret and detachable 
part of life, and there may be people 
of convictions so strong and simple 
that these disturbances are elimi- 
nated, but we Strattons are of a 
quality neither so low nor so high, 
we stoop and rise, we are not con- 
vinced about our standards, and for 
many generations to come, with us 
and with such people as the Chris- 
tians, and indeed with most of our 
sort of people, we shall be equally 
desirous of free and intimate friend- 
ship and prone to blaze into passion 
and disaster at that proximity. 

This is one of the essential riddles 
in the adaptation of such human 
beings as ourselves to that greater 
civilised state of which I dream. It 
is the gist of my story. It is one of 
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the two essential riddles that con- 
front our kind. The servitude of sex 
and the servitude of labour are the 
twin conditions upon which human 
society rests to-day, the two limita- 
tions upon its progress towards a 
greater social order, to that greater 
comnminity, those uplands of light 
and happy freedom, towards which 
that Being who was my father yester- 
day, who thinks in myself to-day, 
and who will be you to-morrow and 
your sons after you, by his very 
nature urges and must continue to 
urge the life of mankind. The story 
of myself and Mary is a mere incident 
in that gigantic, scarce conscious 
effort to get clear of toils and con- 
fusions and encumbrances, and have 
our way with life. We are like little 
figures, dots ascendant upon a vast 
hillside ; I take up our intimacy for 
an instant and hold it under a lens 
for you. I become more than myself 
then, and Mary stands for innumer- 
able women. It happened yesterday, 
and it is just a part of that same 
history that made Edmund Stratton 
of the Hays elope with Charlotte 
Anstruther and get himself run 
through the body at Haddington two 
hundred years ago, which drove the. 
Laidlaw-Christians to Virginia in '45, 
gave Stratton Street to the money- 
lenders when George IV. was Regent, 
and broke the heart of Margaret 
Stratton in the days when Charles 
the First was king. With our indi- 
vidual variations and under changed 
conditions the old desires and im- 
pulses stirred us, the old anta- 
gonisms confronted us, the.old diffi- 
culties and sloughs and impassable 
places baffied.us, There are times 
when J think of my history among 
all those widespread repeated 
histories, until it seems to me that 
the human Lover is like a creature 
who struggles for ever through a 
thicket without anend.... 

There are no universal laws of 
affection and desire, but it is mani- 
festly true that for the most of us 
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free talk, intimate association, and 
any: real fellowship between men and 
women turns with an extreme readi- 
ness to love. And that being:so it 
follows that under existing con- 
ditions the unrestricted meeting and 
companionship of men and women 
in society is a monstrous sham, a 
merely dangerous pretence of en- 
counters. 
those liberal appearances is that a 
woman must be content with the 
easy friendship of other women and 
of one man only, letting a superficial 
friendship towards all other men veil 
impassable abysses of separation, and 
a man must in the same way have 
one sole woman intimate. To all 
other women he must be a little blind, 
a little deaf, politely inattentive. He 
must respect the transparent, intan- 
gible, tacit purdah about them, 
Tespect it but never allude to it. To 
me that is an intolerable state of 
aftairs, but it is reality. If you live 
in the spirit of any other understand- 


ing you will court social disaster. I- 


suppose it is a particularly intoler- 
able state of affairs to us Strattons 
because it is in our nature to want 
things to seem what they are. That 
translucent yet impassable purdah 
outrages our veracity. And it is plain 
to me that our social order cannot 
stand and is not standing the tensions 
it creates. The convention that pas- 
sions and emotions are absent when 
they are palpably present broke down 
between Mary and myself, as it breaks 
down in a thousand other cases, as 
it breaks down everywhere. Our 
social life is honeyeombed and rotten 


with secret hidden relationships. The. 


tigid, the obtuse, and the unscrupu- 
lously cunning escape; the honest 
passion sooner or later flares out and 
destroys. ... Here..is a difficulty 
that no bullying imposition of arbi- 
trary rules.on the one hand, ner any 
reckless abandonment of law on the 
other, can solve. Humanity has yet 
te find its method in sexual things ; 
it. has te discover the use and the 
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limitation of jealousy. And before it 
can even begin te attempt to find, it 
has to cease its present timid secret 
groping in shame and darkness and 
turn on the light of knowledge. None 
of us knows much and most of us do 
not even know what is known. 


§ 8. 


The house is very quiet to-day. It 
is your mother’s birthday, and you 
three children have gone with her 
and Mademoiselle Potin into the 
forest to celebrate the occasion. 
Presently I shalt join you. The sunlit 
garden, with its tall dreaming lilies 
agamst the trellised vines upon the 
wall, the cedars and the grassy space 
about the sun-dial, have that distin- 
guished stillness, that definite, palp- 
able and almost outlined emptiness 
which is, so to speak, your negative 
presence. It is like a sheet of sunlit- 
coloured paper, out of which your. 
figures have been cut. There is acom- 
motion of birds in the jasmine, and 
your Barker reclines with an infinite. 
tranquillity, a masterless dog, upon 
the lawn. I take up this writing 
again after an interval of same weeks. : 
I have been im Paris, attending the 
Sabotage Conference, and dealmg 
with those intricate puzzles of justice 
and diseipline and the secret sources 
of contentment that have to be 
solved if sabotage is ever to vanish 
from labour struggles again. I think 
a few points have been made clearer 
in that curious riddle of recon- 
ciliations. . .. , 

Now I resume this story. I turn 
over the sheets that were written and 
finished before my departure, and 
come to the notes for what is te 
follow. 

Perhaps my days of work in Paris 
have carried my mind on beyond the: 
point at whieh I left the narrative. 
I sit, as it were, among a pile of 
memories that are now all disordered 
and mixed up together, their proper 
sequences and connections lost. I 
cannot trace the phases through 
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which our mutual passion rode up 
through the restrained and dignified 
intentions of our friendship. But I 
know that presently we were in a 
white heat of desire. ‘There must 
have been passages that I now alto- 
gether forget, moments of tense 
transition. I am more and more con- 
vinced that our swiftest, intensest, 
mental changes leave far less vivid 
memories than impressions one 
receives when one is comparatively 
passive. And of this phase in my life 
of which I am now telling I have 
clear memories of a time when we 
talked like brother and sister, or like 
angels if you will, and hard upon 
that came a time when we were plan- 
ning in all our moments together how 
and when and where we might meet 
in secret, and meet again. ; 
Things drift with a phantom-like 
uncertainty into my mind and pass 
again; those fierce motives of our 
transition have lost now all stable 
form and feature, but I believe there 
was a curious tormenting urgency 
in our jealousy of those others, of 
Justin on my part, and of Rachel on 
hers. At first we had talked quite 
freely about Rachel, had discussed 
my conceivable marriage with her. 
We had indeed a little forced that 
topic, as if to reassure ourselves of 
the honesty of our new footing. But 
the force that urged us nearer per- 
vaded all our being. It was hard 
enough to be barred apart, to snatch 
back our hands from touching, to 
avoid each other's eyes, to hurry a 
little out of the dusk towards the lit 
house and its protecting servants, 
but the constant presence and sug- 
gestion of those others from’ whom 
there were no bars, or towards whom 
bars could be abolished at a look, at 
an impulse, exacerbated that hard- 
ship, roused a fierce insatiable spirit 
of revolt within us. At times we 
gtew angty with each other's formal- 
ism, came near to quartelling. ... 
I associate these moods with the 
golden stillnesses of a prolonged and 
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sultry autumn, and with 
falling leaves. ... 

I will not tell you how that step 
was taken, it matters very little to 
my story, nor will I tell which one 
of us it was first broke the barriers 
down. 


slowly 


§ 9. 

But I do want to tell you certain 
things. I want to tell you them 
because they are things that affcct 
you closely. There was almost from 
the first a difference between Mary 
and myself in this, that I wanted to 
be public about our love, I wanted 
to be open and defiant, and she— 
hesitated. She wanted to be secret. 
She wanted to keep me ; I sometimes 
think that she was moved to become 
my mistress because she wanted to 
keep me. But she also wanted to 
keep everything else in her life—her 
position, her ample freedoms and 
wealth and dignity. Our love was to 
be a secret cavern, Endymion’s cave. 
I was ready enough to do what I 
could to please her, and for a time I 
served that secrecy, lied, pretended, 
agteed to false addresses, assumed 
names, and tangled myself in a net- 
work of furtive proceedings. ‘These 
are things that poison and consume 
honest love. 

You will learn soon enough as you 
grow to be a man that beneath the 
respectable assumptions of our social 
life there is an endless intricate world 
of subterfuge and hidden and per- 
verted passion—for all passion that 
weafs a mask is perversion—and that 
thousands of people of our sort are 
hiding and shaniming about their 
desires, their gratifications, their true 
relationships. I do not mean the 
open offenders, for they are mostly 
honest and gallant people, but the 
men and women who sin in the 
shadows, the people who are not 
clean and scandalous, but immoral 
and respectable. This underworld is 
not for us. I wish that I who have 
looked into it could in some way 
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inoculate you now against the repeti- 
tion of my misadventure. We 
Strattons are daylight men, and if 
I work now for widened facilities 
of divorce, for an organised freedom 
and independence of women, and 
greater breadth of toleration, it is 
because I know in my own person 
the degradations, the falsity, the 
bitterness, that can lurk beneath the 
inflexible pretensions of the estab- 
lished code to-day. - 

And I want to tell you, too, of 
something altogether unforeseen that 
happened to us, and that was this, 
that from the day that passion 
carried us and we became in the 
narrower sense of the word lovers, 
all the wider interests we had in 
common, our political intentions, our 
impersonal schemes, began to pass 
out of our intercourse. Our situation 
closed upon us like a trap and hid 
the sky. Something more intense had 
our attention by the feet, and we 
used our wings no more. I do not 
think that we even had the real 
happiness and beauty and delight 
of one another. Because, I tell you, 
there is no light upon kiss or embrace 
that is not done with pride. I do not 
know why it should be so, but people 
of our race and quality are a little 
ashamed of mere gratification in love. 
Always we seem in my memory to 
have been whispering with flushed 
cheeks, and discussing interminably 
—situation, Had something betrayed 
us, might something betray, was this 
ot that sufficiently cunning? Had 
we, perhaps, left a footmark or failed 
to burn a note? Was the second foot- 
man who was detailed as my valet 
even now pausing astonished in the 
brushing of my clothes with our 
crumpled secret in his hand? 
Between myself and the clear vision 
of this world about me this infernal 
network of precautions spread like 
a veil. 

And it was not only a matter of 
concealments but of positive decep- 
tions, The figure of Justin comes 


back to me. It is a curiots thing 
that in spite of our bitter anta- 
gonism and the savage jealousy we 
were to feel for one another, there 
has always been, and there remains 
now in my thought of him, a certain 
liking, a regret at our opposition, a 
quality of friendliness. His broad 
face, which the common impression 
and the caricaturist make so power- 
ful and eagle-like, is really not a 
brutal or heavy face at all. It is, 
no doubt, aquiline, after the fashion 
of an eagle-owl, the mouth and chin 
broad and the eyes very far apart, 
but there is a minute puckering of 
the brows which combines with that 
queer streak of brown discoloration 
that runs across his cheek and into 
the white of his eye, to give some- 
thing faintly plaintive and. pitiful to 
his expression, an effect enhanced 
by the dark softness of his eyes. 
They are gentle eyes; it is absurd 
to suppose them the eyes of a vio- 
lently forceful man. And, indeed, 
they do not belie Justin. It is not 
by vehemence or pressure that his 
wealth and power have been at- 
tained ; it is by the sheer detailed 
abundance of his mind. In that 
queer big brain of his there is some- 
thing of the calculating boy and not 
a little of the chess champion; he 
has a kind of financial gift, he must 
be rich, and grows richer. What else 
is there for him to do? How many 
times have I not tried to glance 
carelessly at his face and scrutinise 
that look in his eyes, and ask myself 
was that his usual look, or was it lit 
by an instinctive jealousy? Did he, 
perhaps, begin to suspect? I had 
become a persistent visitor in the 
house, he might well be jealous of 
such minor favours as she showed 
me, for with him she talked but little 
and shared no thoughts. His manner 
with her was tinctured by an habi- 
tuated despair. They. were extra- 
ordinarily polite and friendly with 
one another. ... 

I tried a hundred sophistications 
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of my treachery to him. I assured 
myself that a modern woman is 
mistress and owner of herself; no 
chattel, and so forth. But he did not 
think so, and neither she nor I was 
behaving as though we thought so. 
In innumerable little things we were 
doing our best tacitly to reassure 
him. And so you see me shaking 
hands with this man, affecting an 
interest in his topics and affairs, 
staying in his house, eating his food 
and drinking his wine, that I might 
be the nearer to his wife. It is not 
the first time that has been done in 
the world, there are esoteric codes 
to justify all I did; I perceive there 
are types of men to whom such 
relationships are attractive by the 
very reason of their illicit excitement. 
But we Strattons are honest people, 
there is no secretive passion in our 
blood ; this is no game for us ; never 
you risk the playing of it, little son, 
big son as you will be when you read 
this story. Perhaps, but I hope 
indeed not, this may reach you too 
late to be a warning, come to you in 
mid-situation. Go through with it 
then, inheritor of mine, and keep as 
clean as you can, follow the warped 
honour that is still left to you—and 
if you can, come out of the tangle. ... 

It is not only Justin haunts the 
memories of that furtive time, but 
Rachel More. I see her still as she 
was then, a straight, white-dressed 
girl with big brown eyes that re- 
garded me now with perplexity, now 
with a faint dismay. I still went over 
to see her, and my manner had 
changed. I had nothing to say to her 
now and everything to hide. Every- 
thing between us hung arrested, and 
nothing could occur to make an end. 

I told Mary I must cease my visits 
to the Mores. I tried to make her feel 
my own sense of an accumulating 
cruelty to Rachel. ‘ But it explains 
away so much,” she said. “If you 
stop going there—everyone will talk. 
Everything will swing round—and 
point here,” 
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‘“‘ Rachel!” I protested. 

“No,” she said, overbearing me, 

“you must keep on going to Riding- 
hanger. You must. You must. 

For a Jong time I had said nothing 
to Mary of. the burthen these pre- 
tences were to me; it had seemed a 
monstrous ingratitude to find the 
slightest flaw in the passionate love 
and intimacy she had given me. But 
at last the divergence of our purposes 
became manifest to us both. A time 
came when we perceived it clearly 
and discussed it openly. I have still 


.a vivid recollection of a golden 


October day when we had met at the 
edge of the plantation that overlooks 
Bearshill. She had come through 
the gardens into the pine wood, and 
I had jumped the rusty banked 
stream that runs down the Bearshill 
valley, and clambered the barbed 
wire fence. I came up the steep bank 
and through a fringe of furze to 
where she stood in the shade; I 
kissed her hand, and discovered mine 
had been torn open by one of the 
thorns of the wire and was dripping 
blood. ‘‘ Mind my dress,” she said, 
and we laughed as we kissed with 
my arm held aloof. 

We sat down side by side upon 
the warm pine needles that carpeted 
the sand, and she made a mothering 
fuss about my petty wound, and 
bound it in my handkerchief. We 
looked together across the steep 
gorge at the blue ridge of trees 
beyond. ‘Anyone,’ she said, 
“ might have seen us this minute.” 

“TI never thought,” I said, and 
moved a foot away from her. 

“It’s too late if they have,” said 
she, pulling me back to her. ‘ Over 


beyond there, that must be Hind- 


head. Someone with a telescope!” 

“That's less credible,’ I said. 
And it occurred to me that the grey 
stretch of downland beyond must be 
the ridge to the west of Riding- 


hanger. 
“I wish,” 1 said, “it didn’t 
matter. I wish I could come and go 
2N 
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and fear nobody—and spend long 
hours with you—oh, at our ease!” 

“Now,” she said, “we spend 
short hours. I wonder if I would 
like——. It’s no good, Stephen, let- 
ting ourselves think of things that 
can’t be. Here we are. Kiss that 
hand, my lover, there, just between 
wrist and thumb—the little hollow. 
Yes, exactly there.” 

But thoughts had been set going 
in my mind, ‘‘ Why,” I said pre- 
sently, ‘‘ should you always speak of 
things that can’t be? Why should 
we take all this as if it were all that 
there could be ? I want long hours. 
I’ want you to shine all the day 
through on my life. Now, dear, it’s 
as if the sun was shown ever and 
again, and then put back behind an 
eclipse. I come to you half-blinded, 
I go away unsatisfied. All the world 
is dark in between, and little 
phantom yous float over it.” 

She rested her cheek on her hand 
and looked at me gravely. 

“You are hard to satisfy, brother 
heart,” she said. 

“T live in snatches of brightness, 
and all the rest of life is waiting and 
thinking and waiting.” 

“ What else is there ? Haven't we 
the brightness ? ” 

“T want you,” I said. 
you altogether.” 

“ After so much ?” 

“IT want the more. Mary, I want 
you to come away with me. No, 
listen ! this life—don’t think I’m not 
full of the beauty, the happiness, the 
wonder But it’s a suspense. It 
doesn’t go on. It’s just a dawn, dear, 
a splendid dawn, a glory of colour 
and brightness and fieshness and 
hope, and—no stin rises. I want the 
day. Everything else has stopped 
with me and stopped with you, I do 
nothing with my politics now—I 
pretend. 1 have no plans in life 
except plans for meeting you and 
again meeting you. I want to go on, 
I want to go on with you and take 
up work and the world again—you 


“T want 


beside me. I want you to come cut 
of all this life—out of all this immense 
wealthy emptiness of yours ” 

“Stop,” she said, “and listen to 
nie, Stephen.” 

She paused with her lips pressed 
together, her brows a little knit. 

“‘I won't,” she said slowly. ‘I 
ain going on like this. I and you are 
going to be lovers—just as we are 
lovers now—secret lovers. And I em 
going to help you in all your projects, 
hold your party together—for you 
will have a party—my house shall 
be its centre ” 

“ But Justin——”’ 

‘He takes no interest in politics. 
He will do what pleases me.” 

I took some time before I an- 
swered. “‘ You don’t understand how 
men feel,’’ I said. 

She waited for what else I had to 
say. I lay prone, and gathered to- 
gether and shaped and reshaped a 
little heap of pine needles. ‘‘ You 
see I can’t do it. I want you.” 

She gripped a handful of my hair, 
and tugged hard between each word. 
“Haven't you got me?” she asked 
between her teeth. ‘‘ What more 
could you have?” 

“T want you openly.” 

She folded her arms beneath her. 
“* No,” she said. 

For alittle while neither of usspoke. 

“It’s the trouble of the deceit ? ” 
she asked. 

“Tt’s—the deceit.” 

“* We can stop all that,” she said. 

T looked up at her face inquiringly. 

‘‘ By having no more to hide,” she 
said, with her eyes full of tears. ‘ If 
it’s nothing to you ’ 

“It’s everything to me,” I said. 
“It’s overwhelming me. Oh, Mary, 
heart of my life, my dear, come out 
of this! Come with me, come and 
be my wife, make a clean thing of it ! 
Let me take you away, and then let 
me marry you. I know it’s asking you 
—to come toa sort of poverty——" 

But Mary’s blue eyes were alight 
with anger, “Isn't it a clean thing 
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now, Stephen?” she was crying. 
“Do you mean that you and I 
aren't clean now? Will you never 
understand ? ”’ 

“Oh, clean,” I answered, “ clean 
as Eve in the garden. But can we 
keep clean? Won't the shadow of 
our falsehoods darken it all? Come 
out of it while we are still clean. 
Come with me. Justin will divorce 
you. We can’stay abroad and marry 
and come back.” 

Mary was kneeling up now with 
her hands trpon her knees. —, 

" Come back to what ? ”’ she cried. 
“Parliament ?—after that? You 
boy / you sentimentalist ! you—you 
duffer! Do you think I'd let you do 
it for your own sake even ? Do you 
think I want you—spoilt ? 2 We 
should come back ty mope: outside 
of things, we should come back to 
fret our lives out. I won't do it, 
Stephen, I won’t do it. Erid this if 
you like, break our hearts and throw 
them away and go on without them, 
but to turn all our lives into a 
scandal, to give ourselves ove. to the 
mean and the malicious, a prey to 
old women—and you damned out of 
everything | A man partly forgiven ! 
A man who went wrong for a woman ! 
No!” 

She sprang lightly to her feet and 
stood over me as I knelt before her. 
*“‘ And I came here to be made love 
to, Stephen! I came here to be 
loved! And you talk that nonsense ! 
You remind me of everything— 
wretched |” 

She lifted up her hands and then 
struck down with them, a gesture of 
infinite impatience. Her face as she 
bent to me was alive with a friendly 
anger, her eyes suddenly dark. “ You 
duffer!” she repeated. , 


§ I0. 


Discovery followed hard upon that 
meeting. I had come over to Martens 
with some book as a pretext; the 
man had told me that Lady Mary 
awaited me in her blue parlour, and 
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I went unannounced through the 
long gallery to find her. The door 
stood a little ajar. I opened it softly 
so that she did not hear me, and saw 
her seated at her writing-desk with 
her back to me, and her cheek and 
eyebrow just touched by the sunlight 
from the open terrace window. She 
was writing a note. I put my hand 
about her shoulder, and bent to kiss 
her as she turned. Then as she came 
round to me she started, was for a 
moient figid, then thrust me from 
her and rose very slowly to her feet. 

I turned to the window and became 
as rigid, facing Justin. He was stand- 
ing on the terrace, staring at us, with 
a face that looked stupid and inex- 
pressive and—very white. The sky 
behind him, appropriately enough, 
was full of the tattered inky onset of 
a thunderstorm. So we remained for 
a lengthy second perhaps, a trite 
tableau vivant. We two seemed to 
hang helplessly upon Justin, and he 
was the first of us to move. 

He made a queer, incomplete 
gesture with one hand, as if he wanted 
to undo the top button of his waist- 
coat and then thought better of it. 
He came very slowly into the room. 
When he spoke his voice had neither 
rage nor denunciation in it. It was 
simply conversational, ‘I felt this 
was going on,” he said. And then to 
his wife with the note of one who 
remarks dispassionately on a peeuliar 
situation, ‘‘ Yet somehow it seemed 
wrong and unnatural to think such 
a thing of you.” 

His face took on something of the 
vexed look of a child who struggles 
with a difficult task. “Do you 
mind,” he said to me, “will you go?” 

I took a moment for my reply. 
No,” I said. ‘“ Since you know at 
last There are things to be said.” 

“No,” said Mary suddenly, ‘“ Go| 
Let me talk to him.” 

“No,” I said, “ my place is here 
beside you.” 

He seemed not to hear me. His 
eyes were fixed on Mary. He seemed 
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to think he had dismissed me, and 
that I was no longer there. His mind 
was not concerned about me, but 
about her. He spoke as though what 
he said had been in his mind, and no 
doubt it had been in his mind, for 
many days. “ I didn’t deserve this,” 
he said to her. “I've tried to make 
your life as you wanted your life. 
It's astonishing to find—I haven't. 
You gave no sign. I suppose I ought 
to have felt all this happening, but 
it comes upon me surprisingly. I 
don’t know what I’m to do.” He 
became aware of me again. “ And 
you!” he said. ‘“‘ What am I to do ? 
To think that you—-while I have been 
treating herlikesomesacredthing....” 

The colour was creeping back into 
his face. Indignation Had come into 
his voice, the first yellow lights of 
fising jealousy showed in his eyes. 

‘Stephen,’ I heard Marysay, ‘will 
you leave me to talk tomy husband?” 

“There is only one thing to do,” 
I said. ‘“ What is the need of talk- 
ing ? We two are lovers, Justin.” I 
spoke to both of them. ‘‘ We two 
must go out into the world, go out 
now together. This marriage of yours 
—it’s no matriage, no real mar- 
Tiage... .” 

I think I said that. I seem to 
remember saying that ; perhaps with 
other phrases that I have forgotten. 
But my memory of what we said and 
did, which is so photographically 
clear of these earlier passages that I 
believe I can answer for every gesture 
and nearly every word that I have 
set down, becomes suddenly turbid. 
.The high tension of our first con- 
frontation was giving place to a flood 
of emotional impulse. We all became 
eager to talk, to impose interpreta- 
tions and justifications upon our 
situation. We all three became 
divided between our partial attention 
to one another and our urgent neces- 
sity to keep hold of our points of 
view. That, I think, is the common 
tragedy of almost all human conflicts, 
that rapid breakdown from the first 


cool apprehension of an issue to heat, 
confusion, and insistence. I do not 
know if indeed we raised our voices, 
but my memory has an effect of 
taised voices, and when at last I went 
out of the house it seemed to me that 
the men-servants in the hall were as 
hushed as beasts before a thunder- 
storm, and all of them quite fully 
aware of the tremendous catastrophe 
that had come to Martens. And, 
moreover, as I recalled afterwards 
with astonishment, I went past them 
and out into the driving rain unpro- 
tected, and not one of them stirred a 
serviceable hand... . 

What was it we said? I have a 
vivid sense of declaring not once only 
but several times that Mary and I 
were husband and wife “in the sight 
of God.”’ I was full of the idea that 
now she must inevitably be mine. I 
must have spoken to Justin at times 
as if he had come merely to confirm 
my view of the long dispute there 
had been between us. For a while 
my mind resisted his extraordinary 
attitude that the matter lay between 
him and Mary, that I was in some 
way an interloper. It seemed to me 
there was nothing for it now but that 
Mary should stand by my side and 
face Justin with the world behind 
him. I remember my confused sense 
that presently she and I would have 
to go straight out of Martens. And 
she was wearing a tea-gown, easy 
and open, and the flimsiest of slippers. 
Any packing, any change of clothing, 
struck me as an incredible anti- 
climax. I had visions of our going 
forth, hand in hand. Outside was the 
soughing of a coming storm, a chill 
wind drove a tumult of leaves along 
the terrace, the door slammed and 
yawned open again, and then came 
the rain. Justin, I remember, still 
talking, closed the door. I tried to 
think how I could get to the station 
five miles away, and then what we 
could do in London. We should seem 
rather odd visitors to an hotel— 
without luggage. All this was behind 
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my valiant demand that she should 
come with me, and come now. 

And then my mind was lanced by 
the thin edge of realisation that she 
did not intend to come now, and that 
Justin was resolved she should not 
do so. After the first shock of finding 
herself discovered she had stood pale 
but uncowed before her bureau, with 
her eyes rather on him than on me. 
Her hands, I think, were behind her 
upon the edge of the writing flap, 
and she was a little leaning upon 
them. She had the watchful alert 
expression of one who faces an un- 
anticipated but by no means over- 
whelming situation. She cast a 
remark to me. “ But I do not want 
to come with you,” she said. “I 
have told you I do not want to come 
with you.” All her mind seeméd 
concentrated upon what she should 
do with Justin. ‘ You must send 
him away,” he was saying. ‘It’s an 
abominabie thing. It must stop. How 
can you dream it should go on?” 

“ But you said when you married 
te I should be free, I should own 
myself ! You gave me this house-—’ 

“What! To.disgrace myself!” 

I was moved to intervene. 

“You must choose between us, 
Mary,” I cried. ‘It is impossible 
you should stay here! You cannot 
stay here.” 

She turned upon me, a creature at 
bay. “ Why shouldn’t I stay here ? 
Why must I choose between two 
inen ? I want neither of you. I want 
myself. I’m not a thing. Vm a 
human being. I’m not your thing, 
Justin—nor yours, Stephen. Yet 
you want to quarrel ever me—like 
two dogs over a bone. I am going to 
stay here—in my house! It’s my 
house. I made it. Every room of it 
is full of me. Here I am!” 

She stood there making this magni- 
ficently extravagant claim ; her eyes 
blazing blue, her hair a little dis- 
hevelled with a strand across her 
cheek. 
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Both I and Justin spoke together, 
and then turned in helpless anger 
upon one another. I remember that 
with the clumsiest of weak gestures 
he bade me begone from the house, 
and that I with a now rather deflated 
rhetoric answered I would go only 
with Mary at my side. And there she 
stood, less like a desperate rebel 
against the most fundamental social. 
relations than an indignant princess, 
and demanded of us and high heaven, 
“ Why should I be fought for ? Why 
should I be fought for ? ” 

And then abruptly she gathered 
her skirts in her hand and advanced. 
“ Open that door, Stephen,” she said, 
and was gone with a silken whirl and 
rustle from our presence. 

We were left regarding one 
another with blank expressions: 

Her departure had torn the sub- 
stance out of our dispute. For the 
moment we found ourselves left with 
a new situation for which there is as 
yet no tradition of behaviour. We 
had become actors in that new 
human comedy that is just beginning 
in the world, that comedy in which 
men still dispute the possession and 
the manner of the possession of 
woman according to the ancient 
rules, while they on their side are 
determining ever more definitely 
that they will not be possessed. . . . 

We had little to say to one another 
—mere echoes and endorsements of 
our recent declarations. ‘ She must 
come to me,” said I. And he, “‘ I will 
save her from that at any cost.” 

That was the gist of our con- 
frontation, and then I turned about 
and walked along the gallery towards 
the entrance, with Justin following 
me slowly. I was full of the wrath of 
baffled heroics; I turned towards 
him with something of a gesture. 
Down the perspective of the white 
and empty gallery he appeared small 
and perplexed. The panes of the tall 
French windows were slashed with 
rain... . 


(To be continued.) 
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Fergus Greer sat back in his chair again, sod looked across at 


Cato suspiciously. 


‘Very kind of you,” he said. 


‘Only I never knew any man In 


this world to do anything for nothing. Consequently—what's the 
game—and what do you expect to get out of it ?"’ 


want 


Me you 
' the 


to lead 
people,’ said 
Fergus Greer, 
“ you must first 
learn to follow 
the people.”’ 

Fergus Greer 
stood in front of the fireplace in the 
smoking-room of the Ventura Club, 
with his thumbs thrust in the arm- 
holes of his waistcoat, and pro- 
pounded this to all who would listen, 
‘and to anyone else who didn’t 
care to listen. That was Fergus 
Greer’s way; and it has to be 
admitted that in most instances 
people listened to Fergus Greer in 
the Ventura Club, for the sole and 
satisfying and sufficient reason that 
he was a millionaire. 

Exactly how it was that Fergus 
Greer had got into the Ventura Club 
at all no one ever knew. The com- 
mittee had been tackled about the 
matter, and the committee had 
fenced itself in, and had declined to 
answer questions. It isn’t everyone 
that can get into the Ventura Club; 
it has been known before now to 
blackball a bishop. But Fergus Greer 
was there, and he was not the sort 
of-man to be got rid of in a hurry. 

There was a respectful silence 
while Greer looked round on those 
from whom he was keeping the heat 
of the fire on that spring afternoon ; 


and the silence was broken by 
Latimer Sharpe. Latimer Sharpe, 
as you probably know, is a rising 
barrister, and cultivates mannerisms 
which are for the most part cynical. 
He leaned back in his chair, and 
placed the tips of his fingers exactly 
against each other, and rested his 
strong chin upon them, and asked a 
question : 

“ And how exactly do you follow 
the people ?” 

“ Mix with ’em—live amongst ’em. 
Follow their little ways and manners, 
and observe ‘em. I ain’t going to 
say that they've got my little ways 
and manners, not havin’ been 
brought up as I’ve ’ad the chance of 
bein’ brought up; but still I fit in. 
If there’s any secret concerned with 
any little success I may ’ave made”’ 
—Fergus Greer expanded his chest, 
and blew out his cheeks, and raised 
himself on his toes, and dropped 
down on his heels again—“ that’s the 
secret. Fit yourself in with people ; 
do as they do as long as it suits you, 
and no longer.” 

“And do you put your admirable 


theories into practice, Mr.—er— 
Greer?” asked Latimer Sharpe 
blandly. 


“Put ’em in practice ? Of course 
Ido. Lots and lots of times, when 
I’ve been supposed to be shootin’, or 
in Egypt, or doin’ a bit o’ fishin’ in 
Norway—what ‘ave I teally been 
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doin’ ?’’ He bent down, still with 
his thumbs thrust into the armholes 
of his waistcoat, and looked keenly 
round on the faces of his fellow- 
members. ‘ Tell me that. I’ve been 
amongst the people. I've been 
studyin’ ’em, and watchin’ ‘em, and 
listenin’ to 'em, and understandin’ 
‘com. What's the consequence ? 
When a man ’eckles me when I’m 
making an election speech I know 
all about that man, to begin with. 
Whatever ’is particular trade may 
be, I’m able to answer that man in 
’is own words, and pay that man 
back in ’is own coin. And the same 
idea applies to business; and in 
consequence that’s ‘ow it is Fergus 
Greer is in the position ’e ‘olds 
to-day.” 

There was another silence while 
Fergus Greer balanced himself again 
upon his toes, and whistled softly 
between his teeth, and looked at the 
ceiling. And again the voice of 
Latimer Sharpe broke in. 

“‘Tt seems an admirable notion,” 
he said, in the tone he usually 
adopted: when luring on a witness 
under cross-examination to commit 
himself. ‘‘ But it strikes me as being 
rather difficult, Mr.—er—Greer, for 
a man in your position, and known 
as you are, to go among the people 
wnidetected. Don’t they sometimes 
‘spot’ you, as the phrase goes, and 
isn’t it likely, under those circum- 
stances, that the information you 
tcceive is tainted ?”’ 

Tergus Greer drew his right thumb 
out of the armhole of his waistcoat 
and laid the forefinger of that hand 
slowly against his nose; then he 
winked upon Latimer Sharpe. 

“Nobody catches this particular 
weasel asleep,” he said. ‘‘I don’t go 
among ‘em as a millionaire; I go 
among “em as one of themselves. 
Sometimes this disguise, and some- 
times another. Sometimes doin’ this 
particular thing—sellin’ things out of 
a cart even—and sometimes doin’ 
something else. And my daughter, 
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who understands ‘er old father, and 
knows ‘is mind, in a manner of 
speakin’, ‘as before now taken ‘er 
part in the little game, just for the 
fun of the thing.” 

“TIn-deed 2?” said Latimer Sharpe 
very slowly. 

“Yes, sir—in-deed!”’ exclaimed 
Greer, a little mockingly. ‘ And to 
sum up, I do the thing thoroughly. 
It’s no good goin’ among the people, 
and bein’ one of ’em, if you've got a 
bank account to fall back upon ; 
you must pay your way, just as the 
people ‘ave to pay their way. Conse- 
quently, when I start out, I don't 
carry a cheqte-book, and I don’t 
I make my 
money as I go along; and if I don’t 
make the money I go short.”’ 

“Wonderful man!’ murmured 
Latimer Sharpe under his breath. 

Now, in that circle of attentive 
listeners (for even in that most 
select of clubs, the Ventura, a 
millionaire can always secure a 
hearing) there had been none more 
attentive than Mr. Cato Midgley. 
Midgley was a man who never 
seemed to be listening at all, and 
who yet, in some _ surprising 
way, assimilated information, and 
boasted to himself that nothing 
ever went past him. Scraps of 
conversation that were never in- 
tended for him were caught in some 
fashion, and held, and made the 
most of; and you might trust to 
Cato Midgley to know the details of 
the latest bit of scandal, and to be 
able to add something to it before 
passing it on, A valuable man in 
that sense; a man who could be 
trusted to take in a dowager to 
dinner, and to whisper in her private 
ear exactly what she ought to know, 
and what she was longing to know, 
and no more. A bachelor with an 
income, the amount of which no one 
knew, and which from time to time 
he augmented by means of his wits. 

Cato Midgley’s pedigree was un- 
impeachable ; he belonged to the 
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Rutlandshire Midgleys, and every- 
body knows the position they have 
held through centuries. But what 
Midgley suffered from was a constant 
lack of money; and he stared out 
through his aristocratic eyeglass at 
a world from which it was despe- 
rately hard to squeeze anything. 
Hostesses he had obliged had sighed 
over him and pitied him, but had 
refused to encourage him when it 
came to a question of one of their 
own daughters; and what Midgley 
wanted was a daughter of some sort 
who could bring with her a consider- 
able dowry. Small wonder, then, 
that he regarded Fergus Greer with 
a watchful and yet an amiable eye. 
He had heard of Miss Greer before, 
although he had never seen her. 
There were contradictory reports 
concemning her; some that “she 
wasn’t half bad”; some that she 
was aS vulgar as her father; but 
concerning one point all reports 
agreed. Fergus Greer was a widower, 
and the daughter was his only child. 
With the going of Fergus Greer— 
who simply hatled an enormous gold 
watch by its cable out of his waist- 
coat pocket and frowned, and then 
dropped the watch back again into 
his pocket, and nodded curtly in a 
general farewell, and went out—the 
attentive cirele broke up, leaving, as 
it happened, only Latimer Sharpe, 
who seemed to be asleep, and Cato 
Midgley, who had got up, and had 
placed himself in the position that 
had been occupied by the millionaire. 
Cato stared through his eyeglass at 
Tatimer Sharpe, and finally spoke. 
“ Think there’s anything in it ?” 
he asked. ; 
“ Anything in what?’ demanded 
Sharpe, suddenly very wide awake. 
“I mean—do you think that 
Greer actually does go and mix with 
the people like that—and even take 
his daughter with him—eh?” 
" Couldn’t say, I’m sure,” drawled 
the other. “In all probability it’s 
nothing but lies; but, then, of 


course, it suits Greer to lie, and he 
does it artistically. I should say 
that there were a few people he was 
anxious to impress here just now ; 
you know he’s been going in for 
Labour for a long time past—got 
into Parliament on that, if you 
remember.” 

“ But what about the daughter?” 

“What about her?” retorted 
Latimer Sharpe with another yawn. 

“T mean she occupies rather a 
good position—by reason of her 
father’s money,” went on Midgley. 
“Tt scems queer that she should 
follow him about on these various 
expeditions of which he speaks. Of 
course, one may talk about filial 
affection and all that sort of thing— 
but isn’t that carrying it a bit too 
fax?” 

““My dear fellow,” said Latimer 
Sharpe, getting slowly to his feet, 
and stretching his arms, and rubbing 
his hands together—“ if Miss Greer 
happens to be the sort of daughter 
Fergus Greer deserves, that is prob- 
ably the kind of thing Miss Greer 
woud do, Think it out, Good 
afternoon.” 

And Cato Midgley thought it out. 
He pictured Miss Greer in all sorts 
of shapes and colours and designs ; 
and always he pictured her as what 
the offspring of such a father should 
be—a little loud and commonplace, 
with the easy assurance of her father, 
and a little boastful about her posses- 
sions and her money. And it is a 
regrettable fact that the more Cato_ 
thought about it the less did those 
qualifications seem to weigh in his 
mind against Miss Greer. 

He looked her up in those books 
wherein particulars of people who do 
not really matter are set forth. He 
discovered that her name was 
Helena, and shivered a little at the 
thought of how little the aspirate 
must be used in daily intercourse 
with her father; her age, according 
to the particulars, was a little over 
twa-and-twenty. He found himsell 
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thinking about her more and mote, 
and wondering about her; he was a 
little surprised that, with all his 
acquaintances, he was- unable to 
discover anyone who knew much 
about her. 

To anyone less watchful than Cato 
Midgley, or to anyone with a less 
definite purpose in his mind, the 
disappearance from town quite early 
in the summer of Fergus Greer 
would have passed unnoticed. But 
Cato was anxious, and had in his 
mind a scheme which had been slowly 
worked out, and which he felt he had 
brought to a fine perfection. 

The scheme was this. He was 
certain in his own mind that what 
Fergus Greer had said was true, and 
that at times he did actually disap- 
pear from the midst of people who 
knew him and respected his money- 
bags, and that he did at such times 
mix with the common people from 
whom he had sprung—whether from 
a mere whim, or with some stronger 
purpose, it was impossible to say. 
And with that certainty in his mind 
Cato Midgley watched for one of 
those disappearances. 

It’ came, as has been said, in 
the early summer. Various casual 
rumours were afloat as to where 
Greer had gone, but no one seemed 
to know definitely. Some mentioned 
this place and some that ; but it was 
not until Midgley happened to run 
across Latimer Sharpe one after- 
noon in the Ventura that he got 
any positive information. Midgley 
trusted Sharpe as being a man 
who kept well on the inside of things, 
and who was in a position on most 
occasions to give special information. 

“Greer?” he said with a laugh. 
“One of the disappearances, I sup- 
pose. Also I believe that he’s been 
seen down in Sussex—some little 
hole-and-corner place. Following the 
people, I expect.” 

“ And—and his daughter?” fal- 
tered Cato. 

“ Miss Greer is very much attached 
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to her father, I believe,’ said Sharpe 
enigmatically. 

That settled the matter so far as 
Midgley was concerned. His time 
was his own, and there was nothing 
patticularly to keep him in town. 
He would set off into Sussex, and, 
trusting to blind chance or luck, 
would perhaps come upon Fergus 
Greer on one of those expeditions 
when, as he had himself stated, he 
did not carry a cheque-book or five- 
pound notes with him, and when he 
lived more or less upon his wits. It 
was just possible that under those 
circumstances Cato Midgley might 
contrive to be of service to Greer; or 
even, in the not impossible case of 
Helena Greer having accompanied 
him; make himself agreeable to 
that young lady. 

Cato did a little fishing in a 
dilettante way—more because it 
seemed a picturesque thing to do 
than for any real sporting reason. 
Consequently, it was quite easy for 
him to wander off from one place to 
another in Sussex, always with an 
eye for Fergus Greer, disguised, and 
at his favourite occupation of “‘ fol- 
lowing the people.” 

There is a little village in Sussex— 
a mere hamlet—known as Gipps’ 
Common—a picturesque little place, 
with a good stream in it; it boasts 
a good inn. The village is a straggling 
one, and there is a beer-shop or 
two—and that is about all. And it 
was there that Cato Midgley, on a 
summer evening, ran his quarry to 
earth. 

It was the most amazing chance in 
the world. Cato had almost given 
up the search; for he found that 
there was quite a lot of Sussex, and 
that at his rate it would take him 
quite a long time to go all over it. 
Besides which, of course, Latimer 
Sharpe might have been wrong, or 
might have been misinformed. 

On this particular evening, while 
his dinner was being prepared at the 
inn, Cato strolled out to enjoy the 
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last of the day. It was late, and 
darkness was creeping on. Cato 
noticed at one end of the bit of 
common-land just outside the village 
a little knot of people gathered about 
a cart in which a man was standing 
with his face lighted by a flaring 
naphtha lamp. Something familiar 
in the sound of the man’s voice 
struck upon Cato’s ear, and he 
moved slowly towards the cart. 

As the man leaned forward over 
the front of the cart, with his thumbs 
stuck in the armholes of a very 
shabby but very flaring waistcoat, 
and with his chin thrust forward, 
Cato Midgley gasped, and almost 
cried out. For here was Fergus 
Greer; with his round, common- 
place face, and his heavy chin, and 
his thumbs in the armholes of his 
waistcoat, and his legs set wide 
apart, and his bullying manner—all 
complete. And he was selling quack 
medicines, which were handed to him 
as he demanded them by a girl who 
was obviously his daughter. 

Even in his excitement Cato had 
time to notice that the girl was the 
handsomest thing he had seen in 
many a long day’s march. She stood 
in the cart, half seated against the 
side of it, and had her arms folded 
over a magnificent bust, while her 
great black eyes, heavy - lidded, 
swept the crowd of yokels with 
a half-contemptuous, half-amused 
glance. Cato caught himself in a 
cnuuckle as he readjusted his eye- 
glass; dressed as she doubtless 
would be dressed in London, the 
girl was a picture. Already he saw 
himself walking triumphantly into 
the drawing-rooms of the elect with 
this magnificent creature on his arm 
—Mrs. Cato Midgley. 

Now millionaires are shy birds, 
and, bearing that in mind, Cato 
decided to be careful. The game was 
in his own hands; the field was his 
own. Already he had intercepted a 
q:ick glance in his direction from the 
cye of Fergus Greer ; moreover, as 


the man turned to the girl to take a 
bottle from her hand, Cato saw that 
the two whispered together for a 
moment—just in a mere flash of 
time ; and then the big black eyes 
of Greer’s daughter were turned upon 
the man with the eyeglass. Things 
were going extremely well, Cato 
thought. 

“ And now, ladies and gents—or 
fellow-workers, as I might feel more 
inclined to call you—ere is the one 
thing necdful to make ’ealthy ’omes 
and good insides for those that reside 
in ’em. It’s never yet been dis- 
covered what particular disease the 
contents of this little bottle will not 
cure. Coughs, colds, pains over the 
"eart after feedin’—a general correc- 
tive of errorsin diet—and just a tea- 
spoonful whenever you think of it, 
does the trick. Applied outwardly, 
it is equally efficacious for croup or 
burns and scalds. And I am offerirg 
this little lot, with the bottle and the 
cork thrown in, for the price of two- 
pence. And still you ’esitate | Very 
well, then, on this particular evening 
let us say one penny, though I do 
lose over the transaction. I’m not 
out to make money; I’m out to do 
good to my fellow-workers.” 

The bottle was handed down, and 
the petiny rattled with others in a 
capacious pocket ; and at the very 
moment that the exchange was made 
Fergus Greer looked again in the 
direction of Cato Midgley, and gave 
a tapid wink. Cato’s heart leapt— 
especially when once again the girl 
turned her eyes in his direction. In 
the flare of the lamp Cato could well 
have believed that there was a slight 
smile on her face. 

Apparently there was nothing very 
much doing that night, or the village 
was a particularly healthy - one. 
After a time, when various pills and 
ointments had: been disposed of, the 
little group of rustics drifted away, 
leaving the man and the girl in the 
cart—a sorry-looking horse tethered 
to one wheel of it—and Cato Midgley, 
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standing with his bands in the 
pockets of his tweed suit, looking at 
them. 

Greer was putting away his boxes 
and bottles in various cunningly- 
contrived places under the seat of 
the cart and along the sides; he 
whistled to himself softly while he 
did so. If anything had been needed 
to tell. Cato that this was the real 
man, that further evidence would 
have been sufficient; it was a habit 
Greer had at all times—that curious 
suppressed whistling that was a mere 
breath of sound between the teeth. 

The girl had jumped lightly to the 
ground. Cato raised his hat and 
smiled, and then moved towards tke 
front of the van, where Greer, 
leaning his hands upon the edge 
of it, peered down at him in the 
dusk. . 
- “So here you are—eh?” said 
Cato cheerfully. 

“Yes—ere I am—and what of 
it ?’’ demanded the other. 

There was something a little 
aggressive about Greer ; probably he 
disliked being run to earth in this 
fashion. But Cato Midgley was not 
a man to be easily snubbed; he had 
the tenacity af a bull-dog when once 
he had got his teeth into things, as 
he would have phrased it. Accord- 
ingly he smiled cheerfully, and 
adjusted his eyeglass, and went on 
with much. complacency: 

“I heard by the merest chance 
where you were, and as I happened 
to be in the neighbourhood—doing 
a bit of fishing, you understand—I 
thought it possible that I might meet 
you. How's business ? ” 

Greer looked all round upon the 
landscape ; stuck his thumbs in the 
atmholes of his waistcoat in the old 
familiar fashion, and made his com- 
ment. 

- “ Business, my friend,” said he, 
“is simply rotten. There’s no money 
in this game. Every Sunday paper 
‘as got advertisements of stuff that 
they'll positively send samples of, for 
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these numbskulls to try for nothin 
—and stick their silly photos in, with 
an account of a marvellous cure a 
bit later—also for nothin’... If the 
Kid ’ere didn’t do a bit o’ palm- 
fakin’ on the nod among the women, 
there wouldn't be anything in it at 
all.” 

“And you’re still following the 
people—eh? ”’ said Cato. 

“Followin’ the people!’ ejacu- 
lated the other disgustedly. “I’m 
not only followin’ ’em—I’m chasin’ 
‘em. In theold days at this game— 
at least, so I’m told—they used to 
flock round you, and you could ‘sell 
just as fast as you could ’and out 
the bottles; now they run away 
from you.” 

“T suppose you still stick to your 
old rule? ’’ asked Cato. 

“ And what particular rule might 
that be?” asked Greer, coming 
down from the cart, and proceeding 
to get the horse in between the shafts, 
a business in which he was dexter- 
ously helped by his daughter. 

“ That rule about no cheque-book 
in your pocket and no five-pound 
notes,”’ said Cato cheerfully. 

Mr. Greer appeared to pause for a 
moment; then he gave the horse a 
vicious slap on the nose with his 
open hand to drive it back into its 
place, and answered curtly enough : 

“JT do not carry a cheque-book, 
young man—and five-pound ‘notes 
‘ave not, so far, dropped from the 
clouds in. my: direction. Come up, 
you brute!” 

This last was to the horse, who 
was now being buckled into his place 
between the shafts, ; 

“You haven’t forgotten me, 
Greer, have you?’’ went on Cato, 
determined not to be shaken off. 
' We've only met once or twice, just 
in a friendly way. Midgley’s my 
name—Cato Midgley.” 

“T should ’ave known. you any- 
where; I never forget a face,” 
teplied Greer. ‘‘ Kid ’’—he jerked 
his head towards the girl—‘let 
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me introduce friend Midgley—Cato 
Midgley. You'll like him.” 

“ Jolly nice, meeting friends,’’ said 
the girl in a slow voice. “‘ Now then, 
dad—hurry up a bit; I want my 
supper, if you don’t.” 

“ Right-o, Kid!” said Greer. “ It 
isn’t far to go, and, after all the 
shoutin’ I’ve done, I certainly 
Tequire something to gargle my 
throat. _Good-night to you,” he 
added to Cato, as he prepared to 
move away, leading the horse. 

““ What I was going to suggest was 
that you and your daughter should 
just step across to the ‘ Trout Inn’ 
and have supper with me,” broke 
in Midgley quickly. “I’m staying 
inere—and I’m sure that Miss Greer 
would find it quite nice and very 
respectable. Come now—no refusal, 
if you please, among friends.” 

Fergus Greer took off his hat and 
leaned against the horse, and ap- 
peared to think over the matter. He 
turned a dubious eye upon Cato, and 
then looked at. the girl; then he 
put on his hat again, at that aggres- 
sive angle that only a man like Greer 
could adopt under all circumstances, 
and nodded grimly, and asked a 
question : 

“ And what’s 
game ?’ 

“Game, my dear fellow?” fal- 
tered Midgley. 

“Yes—game!”’ answered the 
other. ‘“‘ What do you ‘ope to get 
out of this ? Or are you thinking of 
writing me up for the papers. I’ve 
"ad that game tried before, you 
know.” 

“ My dear Greer,” said Cato, step- 
ping up nearer to the other man, 
and tapping him persuasively on the 
breast— why don’t you look at the 
thing from the proper point of view ? 
I meet an old friend in the country : 
what more natural than that I 
should meet that old friend in a 
cordial way, and ask him if he'll 
come and sup with me? I ama 
lonely man” Cato tried to throw 
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a sigh into that particular phrase, 
and glanced for a moment at the 
girl—“‘ and I should be glad of your 
company. Of course, if I’m intruding, 
or breaking through any of the rules 
you have laid down for yourselfi— 
say the word, and I retire. But why 
not meet me on the friendly footing 
of men of our class?” 

“All right—I see no ‘’arm in 
that,” answered Greer after a long 
pause, during which he had stood 
with his thumbs in the armholes 
of his waistcoat, contemplating the 
dejected-looking horse as though he 
would have asked that tired-looking 
animal's opinion. “Come on! Isup- 
pose I can put my gee up, even at 
such a swell place as the ‘ Trout Inn’ 
—can’t I?” 

“T think it can be arranged,” 
answered Cato, smiling. 

And so the extraordinary spectacle 
was presented of the immaculate 
Cato Midgley strolling along through 
the village between Fergus Greer 
and his handsome daughter, while 
Fergus led the horse. And in that 
order they came to the inn, where 
Cato, bustling about, made instant 
afrangements for the bestowal of the 
horse and cart, and for supper to be 
served immediately for three. 

‘Seated at a table in the cosiest 
commer of the coffee-room, with an 
obsequious if somewhat astounded 
waiter attending upon them, Cato 
Midgley began to feel that in all 
this he saw directly the hand of 
Providence. For while Fergus Greer 
was aS aggressive as ever, with even 
the same objectionable habits he 
possessed in London society of eating 
and drinking with much noise and at 
a very great rate, and talking with 
his mouth full, there was yet a subtle 
change in the man. He was troubled 
about something; he appeared 
anxious, and—if such a term may 
be applied to such a man—almost 
nervous. True, he had stood with his 
back to the empty fireplace in the 
coffee-room in the old attitude 
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while waiting for supper, and had 
frowned upon all and sundry in the 
teal ergus Greer manner ; but Cato 
Midgley had felt all the time that 
something was wrong. It was when 
supper was over, and, with the easily- 
won permission of Miss Greer, the 
two men were smoking, that the 
elder man, who was puffing furiously 
at the cigar Cato had given him, first 
plunged into the matter. 

“Took ’ere,” he said, leaning 
across the table, and sending a cloud 
of smoke up into the air, “ what 
started you on the ’unt for me?” 

“T was interested in what I had 
heard about you, and the manner 
in which you were living just now. 
And it occurred to me that you 
might, in one of these expeditions 
of yours, find yourself in a difficulty.” 

“Ow do you mean ?”’ demanded 
the other. 

“You might find that that busi- 
ness of leaving cheque-books and 
bank-notes behind you, and starting 
out into the country to earn your 
living, wasn’t so easy as you had 
semctimes found it. I pictured you, 
my dear Greer, as being placed in a 
very awkward predicament—a pre- 
dicament which Miss Greer would 
be forced to share with you.” 

Fergus Greer leaned back in his 
chair and thrust his thumbs into his 
waistcoat, looked solemnly at Cato 
for quite a long time, and then 
looked with equal solemnity at his 
daughter. hen with half-closed 
eyes he surveyed Cato again and 
spoke. 

“You, sir, are a man of remark- 
able perception,” he said. “It’s a 
sort of second-sight with you. ‘Ow 
you guessed, or ‘ow you found out, 
I don’t know—but you've made out 
a true bill, and I’m not goin’ to deny 
it. The Kid’s not goin’ to deny it— 
are you, Kid?” 

The lady of the black eyes 
shrugged her shoulders and laughed. 

“ Not much!” she answered. 

“We've been puttin’ up ‘ere at 
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the ‘Jolly Waggoners’; comfort- 
able, but no class,’ went on Greer ; 
“and we've been workin’ the villages 
round about. And you can take it 
from me,” he added impressively, 
“that there ain’t any money in it. 
The game’s played out, unless you 
go round with a brass band, pullin’ 
teeth. Consequently, at the ‘ Jolly 
Waggoners ’ me and the Kid ’ave got 
something chalked up against us; 
and that something we can’t pay. I 
don’t like cuttin’ me lucky, because 
it gets known against. you, and is bad 
for future business. But the question 
is: what do we do?” 

“Tt seems to me,’ said Cato 
smoothly, ‘‘that this is precisely 
where I come in. I cannot see a 
friend stranded or in distress; you 
must allow me to assist you with a 
little—purely temporary —loan.” 

Fergus Greer sat back in his chair 
again, and looked across at Cato 
suspiciously. 

“Very kind of you,” he said. 
“Only I never knew any man in this 
world to do anything for nothing. 
Conscquently—what’s the game— 
and what do you expect to get out 
of it?” 

“ Nothing—absolutely nothing,” 
said Cato eagerly. “Surely a friend 
may do a thing like this—to help a 
friend?” 

Cato glanced for a moment at the 
dark-eyed girl seated at the table ; 
she let her wonderful eyes rest upon 
his for a moment, and then slowly 
lowered the full lids; there was a 
little extra colour in her cheeks. 
Tergus Greer had caught the glance 
through hailf-closed eyelids; he 
whistled softly, in that fashion of his, 
and stared at the cciling. 

“Very well—under all the special 
circumstances, I accept,”’ he said. 

“With thanks, of course, father,” 
the girl added. 

 With- thanks, 
understood.” 

“Very well,” said the delighted 
Cato, ‘Til stroll down presently 


of course. So 
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and settle up that little matter at 
the ‘Jolly Waggoners,’ and for a 
day or two, until your plans are 
more settled, you and Miss Greer 
will stay here—as my guests. Quite 
a small matter; we'll talk about it 
when we meet in London a little 
Jater on. My only regret is that you 
should have hesitated in the first 
instance ; or that you should have 
thought I had any motive.” 

“Rnough said—-quite enotgh 
said,” replied the other with a wave 
of his large hand. ‘‘ And me and the 
Kid are not likely to forget your 
kindness.” 

“TI beg you won't speak of it,” 
said Cato eagerly. ‘‘ And to celebrate 
the matter, suppose we have another 
bottle.” 

‘Suppose we don’t,’”’ said Greer 
quickly. ‘‘I never indulge beyond a 
certain extent, though when it comes 
to a matter of cigars I own you 
touch me.” 

That had been Greer’s way always; 
he took but very little wine, but he 
was an inveterate smoker. He 
snapped off the end of another cigar 
with his strong teeth, and lighted it, 
and turned to his daughter. 

“ Kid—you'd better get to bed; 
you look a bit tired out,” he said. 
“ Thank friend Midgley nicely, you 
know.” 

The girl laid a strong, firm hand 
in Midgley’s, and looked at him with 
a friendly smile. 

“ Obh—he knows I thank him right 
enough!’’ she said a little shyly. 
“* Good-night, both.” - 

Left alone, the two men ‘sat in 
silence for a minute or two—the 
elder enjoying his cigar, and still 
watching Cato out of half-closed 
eyes, as though puzzled about him. 
Finally he leaned across the table 
and asked a question. 

“Tt is your full and fell intention 
to give me and the Kid a bit of a 
lift up—eh?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Very nice and kind of you, as I 


said before,” said the other a little 
grudgingly. “ But that name you've 
given me—what about that ? Why 
keep on callin’ me ‘ Greer’ ?”’ 

“Oh, I beg your pardon!” said 
Cato, with a light breaking in upon 
him. ‘“ Of course, it never occurred 
to me that you had another name for 
—for this sort of business.” 

“JT have another name; I’m 
known as George Fawkner. Ask for 
old George that sells the only 
Specific that does any real good— 
and that’s me every time.” 

“T won't forget it; I might have 
known that you would not call your- 
self Greer down here,” said Cato. 

“ Why the devil should I ? ’’ asked 
the other. ‘' Now, with your leave, 
T'll go to bed.” He got to the door, 
and then came back to ask another 
question. “‘ By-the-bye—do I take 
out the cart in the mornin’ ?” 

“That is just as you please, my 
dear Fawkner,’’ answered Cato. 

‘““Then I do not take out the cart 
in the mornin’ ; I'll give the business 
a bit of a rest,” said the other, and 
went off to bed. 

During the next few days the tired- 
looking horse had an opportunity of 
recovering from endless journeys in 
the past; and Cato Midgley saw a 
great deal of the dark-eyed girl. Her 
father used to disappear, for the 
most part, and was apparently busy 
concocting fresh deadly medicines 
destined for the insides of rustics 
in the coming season; but he put 
in an appearance with great regu- 
larity at meal times. Also, on the 
plea that certain drugs were required, 
he borrowed considerably from Cato 
Midgley, who was only too anxious 
to oblige him in that respect, and 
had, indeed, suggested it in the first 
instance. 

And Cato resumed his fishing. It 
was, after all, a gentlemanly occupa- 
tion, and the Kid was tremendously 
interested in it. She was quite certain 
that one of these days Cato would 
catch something; in the meantime 
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she was quite content to lie in a 
picturesque attitude on a bank, and 
watch him, and talk to him. Also 
she discovered that it was rather 
nice to be made love to; and that 
was what Cato was doing, with 
increasing ardour, every day. It was, 
I think, on the fourth day that he 
kissed her, and drew from her a 
reluctant consent to a marriage in 
some dim and remote future. It was 
then that Cato began to calculate 
for the first time on how much 
Fergus Greer was really worth. 

It all came to an end with startling 
suddenness. Cato, immaculate as 
ever, came down to breakfast one 
morning and discovered that father 
and daughter had not yet put in an 
appearance. When, a little later, he 
made inquiries, he was informed that 
they had departed at about six 
o'clock in the moming, taking the 
cart with them. 

“T don’t understand,” said Cato, 
peering through his eyeglass at 
the waiter. ‘‘ Did they leave no 
message ?”” 

The waiter suddenly remembered 
that there was a note ; the lady had 
left it. Cato tore it open and read 
it. It was a scrawled and somewhat 
illiterate thing, but it smacked of 
konesty : 


Dad's been playing it up a bit too 
thick ; he never knows when to stop. 
I only found out last night just how 
far he’d gone, and how much he'd done 

ou in for. We shall clear out, and I 
lope you won’t think too bad of me. 
Of course, the making love was only 
fun ; perhaps I’m as bad that way as 
dad isin the other. Solong. Kun. 


Cato puzzled over the letter; he 
could not make out what it meant, 
and he could not believe that there 
could have been any mistake. There 
being nothing to be done, he paid 
his reckoning and went back to 
London. The little game had cost 
him rather more than he could have 
believed possible; but his recom- 
pcnse was to come. 
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It came one night at a big house 
in London—a dinner party—wheu 
he suddenly came face to face with 
Tergus Greer. Fergus Greer loathed 
dinner parties, and very seldom went 
to one. But here he was to-night. 
Cato Midgley, grinning with satisfac- 
tion, went up to him and peered at 
him through his eyegiass, and held 
out his hand. The same Greer—with 
his bullying face thrust forward, and 
his thumbs stuck in the armholes of 
his waistcoat, and his legs a little 
apart ! 

“ Hallo, George Fawkner!”’ said 
Cato insinuatingly. 

Fergus Greer stared at him with a 
gathering frown upon his face. 

“What's the joke?” he asked at 
last. 

“Oh—I'm not going to give it 
away!" went on Cato fatuously. 
“‘ We had some good fun—you and 
the Kid—to say nothing of myself 
—down at the ‘ Trout Inn '—didn’t 
we?” 

“T don’t know what the devil 
you're talking about,” said Fergus 
Greer, and turned on his heel and 
walked away. . 

Cato stood with a puzzled look on 
his face; it was incredible that 
Greer should be mean enough to get 
out of the repaying of borrowed 
money in such a fashion as this. 
And while he stood like that the 
voice of his hostess sounded in his 
ear. . 

“Mr. Midgley—I want to intro- 
duce you to Helena Greer. You are 
to take her in, please.” 

“ Delighted !'’ murmured Cato 
with a sudden uplifting of his spirits. 
The Kid at least would soon put 
matters right. 

He found himself bowing before a 
small, delicately-formed and very 
fair girl, with the bluest eyes in the 
world: Miss Helena Greer. Still he 
did not understand, and his brain 
was in a whirl for quite a long time 
after he had been seated at the table 
beside Fergus Greer’s daughter. 
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“ Did you—did you go away any- 
where this summer, Miss Greer ? ’’ he 
asked. 

“We buried ourselves in what 
papa calls the ‘ cottage.’ Of course 
it isn’t really a cottage; there are 
about a dozen footmen in it, to begin 
with. Only we didn’t entertain much, 
because papa wanted a rest.’’ 

“ Have you ever been with your 
father on any of those expeditions of 
his, when he forgets that he’s a 
millionaire, and—and follows the 
people?” ; 

She laughed a little slyly. 

“Has papa been saying that sort 
of thing to you?” she asked. ‘‘ He’s 


always talking like that; I think 
people sometimes even believe him. 
He’s much too fond of comforts ever 
to do that.” 

Cato felt himself toe be sinking, 
but he made a desperate effort to 
come to the surface in order to ask 
another question. 

“You don’t happen to have a 
sister—do you—big, tall, handsome, 
dark girl—eh ?” 

She wrinkled her brows in per- 
plexity, and shook her head. 

“No; I’ve . no sisters not 
brothers,” she answered. ‘' Why?” 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter!’’ said 
Cato Midgley 


4 1 owt 
ye | 
Wh 4 


“You are nothing but a trifier, and a middle-aged trifler is not 
only objectionable, but ridiculous! '’ 


1 confess that got home. 


“lve never trifled with you, Priscilla,” I said loftily. 


I. 


wT is bad fo own 
that Barbara 
seemed taken 
with the curate ; 
it is worse to 
acknowledge that 
the curate was 
more than a little 
taken with Barbara; and yet, I ask 
you, what was a mere bachelor uncle 
to do? 

True, I took my niece aside and 
spoke to her in this avuncular form : 


“Barbara,” said I sorrowfully, 
‘it is obvious that you are an out- 
tageous flirt, and in danger of causing 
a scandal in our unsophisticated 
village.” 

“Eh?” she inquired. 

“ Go slow, old girl !’’ I begged her. 

She merely blinked at me, all her 
dimples in display. 

“T forbid you—do you hear ?—to 
go to church with the sole idea of 
gazing fervently upon the classic 
features of our young pastor. The 
shocked eyes of the congregation are 
upon you, Barbara.” 
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For—alas! that I must own it— 
there’s a Mrs. Curate and several 
little Curates. 

First she pretended not to under- 
stand, then she said she didn’t care, 

“What is to be the end?” I 
inquired gravely. “‘ The superfluous 
lady isn’t unselfish enough to waive 
her vested rights in the curate, and 
she is—like all superfluous ladies— 
aggressively healthy.” 

“T luv’ ’im,” my niece muttered 
indistinctly, and rushed from the 
room. 

And why did she rush? Because 
the well-known tread was on our 
garden path. 

I followed—and found her in the 
curate’s arms | 

And then my heart turned to 
water. A certain bonnet of red holly- 
hocks was coming down the lane. 
There was no time to be lost. I 
dashed into the rain and ruthlessly 
tore Barbara from the arms of her 
love, while the guilty curate hurried 
to meet the virtuous bonnet with a 
faise smile on his perjured lips. 

And never was such a respectable 
village as ours | 

“ For shame |” said I to my niece, 
adding as an after-thought: ‘ how 
can youl And with a high moral 
example ever before you!” 

She only gurgled—in rather a 
vulgar fashion. 

* “Think of our elevated position 
in society!” I went on. We live on 
the top of the hill. 

She didn’t answer ; her mouth was 
too full. 

“ Barbara!” I cried in horror, 
“not humbugs again!” For, alas! 
the curate panders to her vicious 
tastes, seldom coming with pockets 
empty. Barbara has a tiny rosebud 
mouth, but that doesn’t prevent her 
negotiating the largest of humbugs. 
She sucks them vigorously, her eyes 
very large and round and full of 
bliss, her tongue temporarily out of 
engagement, 

“ Your complexion and digestion 
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will be ruined,’’ I objected. ‘‘ And 
who suffers when you're ill?” J 
knew the answer to that; I had 
to suffer a good deal more than 
Barbara. ‘ 

Her gesture implied she cared 
nothing about coniplexion or diges- 
tion. ~ 

“No one will love you with a red 
nose,’ I said unkindly. 

She managed a ‘‘ don’t care!” 

“T shall have te put my foot 
down!’ I stated in real despera- 
tion. 

She laughed—and nearly ended her 
existence by swallowing the humbug 
there and then. 

Was ever a luckless bachelor so 
badly treated ? But worse was to 
follow. I had reason to reprove her 
severely at tea. It was the last 
straw | . 

“JT shall consult Priscilla,” I 
declared—and meant it. 

One would have thought that 
might have brought her to her senses 
—for Priscilla was the other belle and 
her rival—but it didn’t ; indeed, she 
merely made a face at me, 

I always consult Priscilla on every 
possible occasion, not because her 
advice is ever such as I can follow, 
but, well,—just because. 

I had known and adored Priscilla 
for twenty years, ever since the time 
she was two and I a very elderly 
young gentleman, indeed, who knew 
all there was to be known of this 
weary, wicked world. Ab, well! I 
had grown younger since then, and 
a trifle less sure, and Priscilla had 
grown too—into a beauty, which is 
bad, and into a genius, which is 
rather worse. 

Incidentally, Priscilla is miles 
above me in every way—but I have 
the grace to know it, and that is 
always something. 

She wore the quaintest of gowns, 
for she was artistic with a very large 
A. In my eyes they were divinc, 
like everything else connected with 
Priscilla, and I was as the worm 
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beneath her small arched fect—and 
one that turned not ! 

I knew nothing about art, and 
cared less, but because of Priscilla 
I pretended to, and she elected me 
art critic, with the result that when 
I had blundered more than usual, 
there were days--awful days, when 
the sun went in and the birds refused 
to sing—when Priscilla forbade me 
to cross the sacred precincts of her 
porch, 

The first time it was about a cow 
and a sunset. 

Priscilla always put cows in her 
pictures, because they were one of 
the few things that stood still to be 
painted, and were so full of colour 
and size they could be depended 
upon to fill the foreground perfectly, 
even if they did, owing to what is 
called perspective, I believe, appear 
to be walking over the church steeple. 


(After a little practice I nearly- 


always. found the cows.) As luck 
would have it—on the occasion to 
which I refer—I mistook the wild 
roving eye of the cow for the setting 
sun, and then foolishly tried to hide 
my blunder with airy nonsense. 

““AJas!”’ YI said, “I cannot 
honestly, as an immaculate person, 
approve of your cow, Pris. She 
seems to me to show a shocking 
disregard for convention and the 
claims of the higher life; there is a 
teckless defiance of Mrs. Grundy in 
that off-side eye—sad to see in gne 
so young! I fear me she is a lady 
with a past.” 

I gazed sadly at that evil cow. It 
seemed to me she must also be 
addicted to the bottle, else why that 
strange weakness in the staggering 
hind legs, that helpless sitting pos- 
ture? Does a modest, self-respecting 
cow ever sit ? 

“ But what do you think of it asa 
whole ?”’ the artist demanded impa- 
tiently, and I saw I was in for it. 

When you lie, lie well. 

“It is undoubtedly a work of 
genius!” I stated. Genius, I. take 


it, is something no one ever really 

understands; the bigger the genius 

the more it muddles you. Priscilla’s 

picture completely muddled me. 
But Priscilla was satisfied. 


II. 


Now, as I hurried across to consult 
her, I hoped the Fates would be 
kind, and that I might be permitted 
to find Priscilla in the garden and 
not in the studio. 

In the garden she is Priscilla. In 
the studio she is a personage. 

Alas, it was the personage I 
found ! 

“ T’ve come to you as an uncle,” I 
began solemnly. 

“Don’t be silly!” said Priscilla. 

“ Because of Barbara and her 
wrongful infatuation,’ I went on, 
taking no notice of futile interrup- 
tions not to the point. “ What am I 
to do about it?” 

“ Bother !’’ she returned. ‘ Can’t 
you see I’m busy?’ She was paint- 
ing in the furious fire of inspiration, 
and my heart sank. 

I eyed her fixedly. 

“Tt seemed to me you were the 
proper person to consult about love 
affairs.”’ 

She went rather a nice pink. 

“Nonsense, Bob!’ she cried 
indignantly. 

“If it were nonsense!” I sighed. 
“ But what about the wounded hero, 
the second wrangler, the rising 
barrister, and other temporary aber- 
tations? Also the poet person who 
was permitted to say in verse what 
he’d have been jolly well kicked for 
if said in prose?” 

And who dad been jolly well kicked 
as a matter of fact ! 

“ What about them?” said Pris- 
cilla defiantly. , 

“ Oh, nothing !”’ said I, “ nothing ! 
Not my affair at all !’’ I hummed a 
tune. ‘ But if they were all, if there 
was not likewise the ——’ 
I paused. 
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“ The what ?” 

“Worm,” groaned I. 

“For a middle-aged man you're 
the silliest thing I’ve ever met!” 
she giggled, and painted harder than 
ever. 

“ At thirty-nine age has blunted 
all my emotions,” I confessed, “ even 
though I still look hale and hearty— 
in a dim religious light. This studio 
is very trying to the aged, to com- 
plexions, even to tempers. But 
never mind a senile old husk like me ! 
As a matter of fact, I didn’t come on 
my own account at all——’ 

“a Oh if » 

““Merely on Barbara's,” I added 
firmly, “and as a duty rather than 
a pleasure. She’s getting beyond me. 
What she needs is a mother’s ‘ hard, 
hard hoof,’ or rather, I should say, 
tender, guiding care—or that of an 
aunt-by-marriage,” 

I gazed boldly upon Priscilla, 
wondering at my own temerity. 

“You are never sefious!’’ she 
frowned, 

“Oh, sometimes, Priscilla,” I 
corrected her, ‘‘ then you request me 
‘not to say such things.’ What is a 
poor man to do—especially a lone, 
lorn bachelor? There must be some 
solution. Surely you, a genius, can 
suggest one. Of course, entirely on 
Barbara's account.” 

But Priscilla changed the subject 
with a picture. We were always 
changing the subject, Priscilla and I. 


“ What do you think of it ?”’ she ~ 


said hurriedly, pushing something at 
me. ‘ You know the song, ‘ Across 
the Sands of Dee’ ? Well, it’s that.” 

“ Oh, is it?’ I said, and prepared 
to proceed with caution. 

I gazed at it with a great air of 
intelligence kept for such times. It 
was no end of a relief to know the 
subject at once, 

“OQ, Mary, go and call the cattle 
home, across the sands of Dee—and 
never home came she!’"’ I hummed 
pathetically. 

Priscilla looked pleased, and I saw 
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I'd got it all right this time. I found 
the cows, too, after a bit—nice, solid 
creatures with lots of jolly colour 
about ’em, if queer in the legs; but it 
was Mary that puzzled me—try as I 
might I could sof find that careless 
cowherdess. 

Then, as I remembered the last 
line of the song, I heaved a sigh of 
telief. Of course, there was no Mary ; 
she was drowned, thank goodness, 
so I needn't hurt myself trying to see 
if she was mixed up anywhere in the 
picture. Still, I looked hard. 

The sky was all murky gloom on 
account of its being a pathetic 
picture ; Priscilla has a true genius 
for “atmosphere”; there was 
yellow sand for the shore, and 
bright green for the sea, but. what 
beat me was a bunch of mistletoe— 
without berries—growing straight 
out of the other green. 

I felt sure that it had some special 
significance, and that Priscilla 
counted on me to discover it—that 
it was, in fact, the “keynote” of 
the picture — Priscilla’s pictures 
always have a keynote—which often 
leads to discord between us. 

And I was going to discover it ox 
die in the attempt. , 

“Don’t you think I’ve chosen a 
very original way of representing 
Mary ?” she inquired. 

“You have indeed!” I assured 
her earnestly. And, of course, she 
had—if only I could find it! All 
Priscilla’s pictures are of striking 
originality. One never sees pictures 
at all like them. 

She beamed on me. 

“T knew it would recall the special 
line at once!” 

“It does!” I agreed. 

I was getting uneasy about Mary. 
The wretched woman had made 
trouble enough, it seemed to me; 
first, she lost the cows, then she got 
drowned, and now she was lying 
cunningly low in Priscilla’s picture 
to trip up the unwary. 

“* And never home came shel’ 1 
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hummed, adding, “ Dear me—what 
a pity to be sure!” 

The beam turned to a glare. 

“TI was referring to ‘ Oh, is it weed 
or floating haiy—a tress of maiden’s 
hairy 1’”’ she corrected me stiffly. 

I was silent, thinking hard. Mary 
must ‘have done her hair very badly, 
it seemed to me. Then I saw it ! 

“ Why, of course,” I blurted out; 
“the mistletoe is Mary-like!” 

Oh, that I had been born dumb as 
well as fool ! 

“You cynical, ignorant, sneering 
beast!’ shrieked Priscilla, not 
minding her stops, ‘‘ how dare you!” 

I crawled. It was useless. 

“I abased myself to the earth. Even 
-miore useless. 

I called myself awful things. She 
merely agreed with me. She was a 
Medusa ! 

“ Put the picture down at once /”" 
she commanded. 

In my nervous hurry 1 obeyed too 
literally, putting it down at once, 
face downward on the carpet. 

Priscilla said nothing—in words. 


I gazed at the wreck in anguish, - 


then the courage of desperation came 
to me. Turned upside down it made 
a wonderful impressionistic study of 
sea and beach in a fog. The solid 
cows had smeared into dear little 
fleecy pink clouds, ‘There was a white 
sort of thing standing on its head 
that might easily have been Mary 
looking for the lost cows. 

It really was improved, as I ven- 
tured to point out to Priscilla. 

She listened in an awful silence. 

Then, in tears and in temper, she 
flung the wet picture at me, and 
what the carpet hadn’t got of Mary 
and the cows, I had. 

“To take her for mistletoe !”’ she 
stormed. ‘‘ Never will I speak to 
you again! Goth! Vandal! Pig!” 

I didn’t like the ,pig at all. 

“ Mistletoe is quite a nice thing to 
be taken for—or to take and make 
due use of,” I returned defensively. 
Last Christmas I had cut some down 


from one of my old apple trees and 
held a sprig of it over Priscilla. True, 
she had boxed my ears—but not till 
afterward. 

“You haven't got the artistic 
sense of a cow!” she stormed. 

“What sort of a cow?” I asked 
faintly. 

“You are nothing but a trifler, 
and a middle-aged trifler is not only 
objectionable, ‘but ridiculous !”’ 

I confess that got home. 

“T’ve never trifled with you, 
Priscilla,” I said loftily. 

“Only because I wouldn’t let 
youl’? She made a sound that, if 
it hadn’t been Priscilla, I should 
have called a snort. ‘‘ Your hair’s 
going grey and there’s a teeny bit 
going bald, and you're not so awfully 
slim,”’ she said brutally, ‘and you 
ought to remember it and act accord- 
ingly! ‘Talking like that of Mary— 
when it’s so frightfully sad—and you 
old enough to be my father!” 

Then I did what I had never done 
befote with Priscilla. I lost my 
temper. , 

“Oh, damn Mary!” I said. Then 
I made a hurried exit—courage has 
its limits—and banged the door after 
me, 

The memory of Priscilla’s face of 
incredulous amazement went with 
me home. 

The worm had tured with a 
vengeance ! 


~ Ii. 


I had forgotten all about-my niece 
Barbara, but when I reached home 
to find her absent, it seemed to me 
that between two belles a poor 
bachelor might well tear his hair. 
(And I've got plenty to tear, in spite 
of Priscilla’s base insinuation.) 

I sought her high and low, far and 
near, and at last I found her, in the 
curate’s study, sharing his big arm- 
chair and pretending to help him 
with his sermon. 

A most irreligious idea, I con- 
sidered. I knew the sort of things 
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that Barbara would suggest putting 
in, 
He had the grace to look a little 
ashamed, but Barbara tossed her 
curls and eyed me defiantly. She 
added insult to injury by clinging 
round the curate’s gaunt neck and 
putting out her tongue at me, saying 
I was a nasty, ugly uncle, and she 
wouldn't ever go home, so there ! 

On the road home I smacked her, 
and—almost—wished it had been 
Priscilla. 

It did me good, but Barbara 
scratched my face and raised her 
voice in tribulation. She was a trifle 
spoiled—my niece Barbara. 

“ Have you forgotten that you are 
already affianced to our neighhour’s 
son, Tommy Wells?” I asked 
sternly. 

Oh, Mother Eve, how ever did you 
exist with only one Adam ? 

Barbara sneered at the mention of 
Tommy Wells. 

“ Ambition,” said I brilliantly, 
“was the beginning of this grand 
old muddle called the world! By 
that sin angels fell.” 

Barbara, despite her association 
with the church, stated that angels 
were nasty things, and she wasn't 
ever going to be one. And I dare 
say she is night in this assumption. 

Then suddenly the sun came—and 
Priscilla ! 

I passed her with my head in the 
air, I had always crawled before, and 
begged her pardon for her misdoings. 
This new attitude surprised her, I 
can tell you! I wasn’t in a temper 
any longer—only very dignified and 
firm. 

I would show Priscilla ! 

I wouldn’t stand it any longer ! 

Man was made first, anyway-— 
even if woman by the practised 
hand! Even Priscilla couldn’t get 
over that, her remark that there was 
no direct evidence being futile and 
silly. 

Man is Lord of Creation. 
term that—to talk about | 


A fine 


By Edward Burke 


Man is consequently master of the 
situation. ‘There's a lot of comfort in 
big words. , 

‘The worm continued to turn ! 

The footsteps now followed behind, 
making a musical click-click on the 
hard road. Priscilla will wear fashion- 
able heels. 

I kept proudly on, dragging the 
reluctant Barbara with me. 

Priscilla said I was a ‘rude 
man,” but I affected not to hear. 

I just walked on, not aw/ully fast, 
still—I walked. Priscilla began to 
Tun. 

Unfortunately, I couldn’t run—on 
account of Barbara. 

Usually the running and retreating 
had been quite otherwise. This new 
departure made me feel rather odd. 

I decided Priscilla ought to be 
ashamed of herself. It was most 
unmaidenly, and not as if I were 
giving her the slightest encourage- 
ment. She'd never given me any. 
It was only fair that she should find 
out for herself what it felt like. 

Nothing would ever induce me 
to stop or tum around—nothing— 
except, of course, Priscilla’s parasol, 
which dug me in the back. The 
owner of the weapon commanded me 
to stop, and when a lady com- 
mands 

So I paused—reluctantly—but still 
—I paused. 

The running had given Priscilla a. 
fine colour—rather a becoming one. 
Not.that she needs anything of that 
sort. 

“You'll get freckled,” I said. 

She touched me timidly on the 
arm. Priscilla timid! It made me 
feel odder than ever. 

“ Oh, Bob!” she said. 

“Oh, Priscilla!’ Y returned— 
quite courteously, I trust. A middle- 
aged person, bald and grey, owes it 
to himself to be courteous under all 
circumstances. 

‘Send the black monkey away,” 
she whispered. Her eyes were up- 
turned with a look in them I had 
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scarcely dreamed to see there—for 
me! ~ ; 

Barbara rushed into the conver- 
sation by saying she wasn't a 
monkey, and the two belles had 
words about it. 

Now, I had always intended, 
should the blessed chance ever come, 
to say'in airy, careless fashion to 
Priscilla : 

“Light of mine eyes, I have 
nothing to offer save love in a cot- 
tage, but it contains all modern 
improvements, some dozen actes, 
and an income not altogether con- 
temptible ; also there are no mort- 
gages, or any encumbrances—save 
me!” 

But somehow, looking into Pris- 
Cilla’s eyes, I found myself saying 
something quite difterent—or trying 
to—and, well, it’s nobody’s business, 
but Priscilla and I walked home 
together hand in hand, and it took 
us the best part of the day to get 
there | 

“T shall never paint again,” 
declared Priscilla suddenly. 

“Oh, please dol” I urged her, 
though not awfully hard ; rather like 
that sinful lover of pleasure who 
ptayed in this wise for a changed 


“Isn't it?” 


“Did you come by it honestly?” 

It started to rain the other day and 
I stepped into a doorway to wait till it stopped. 
a young fellow coming along with a nice large umbrella, and I 
thought if he was going as far as my house I would beg 
So I stepped out and asked: ‘Where are you going 
with that umbrella, young fellow?’ and he dropped the umbrella 


“T don’t quite know. 


shelter. 


and ran!” 


heart: ‘‘ The dear gods, make us 
chaste—but not soon.” 

‘TY shall not have time—between 
you and Barbara,” said Priscilla 
very ptimly, and I did not contra- 
dict. I’ve no doubt I shall require a 
lot of looking after—from Priscilla. 

When we at length got home I 
discovered 1 had forgotten all about 
Barbara, whom I must have left 
behind somehow or other: 

Of course, she had taken the oppor- 
tunity to fly back to the long- 
suffering curate. 

Well, he would bring her home 
later, on his shoulder for choice, 
while she tossed her curls and, 
thumping him mercilessly, bade him 
“ go wong kicker, do/” 

For Barbara is not yet four years 
of age. 

Then she would climb on my knee 
and demand “‘ dam ”’ for her supper, 
and that night—becatse of Priscilla 
—I knew I would give it her, 
although the consequences are not 
always pleasant. 

Later, she would possibly and. 
tearfully insist on sleeping in my 
bed, “cos,” owing to the jam, 
“‘p-o-o-r ‘ittle Ba feels wather un- 
welly,”” 


Nz 


“THatT’s a fine umbrella you carry!” 


Then I saw 
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‘*Please let me go In—ch, let me go in!"’ she pleaded. 


‘“'siy dear child, of ccurse,’’ he sald gravely... . 


kelp—-—?” 


“‘) can’t bear it,” she broke out hysterically. 


‘*Bat can't | 


‘‘I'm engaged to 


bim, and I can’t bear It. Oh, it’s dreadful |*’ 


RAEOSALIND was face 
to face with one 
of those financial 
crises which were 
Tecutrent in the 
Maling family, 
only this one 
seemed more por- 
{cntous than its predecessors. The 
Honourable Edward Maling, care- 
less as a butterfly, had disappeared 
for a fortnight, his last address being 
some undecipherable place in Brit- 
tany. As his eldest daughter com- 
plained, with some bitterness of 
voice, to Evelyn: “‘ Where he is now 
goodness only knows !”’ 

Evelyn had a sense of humour, 
which her sister lacked, and she was 
inclined to inherit her father’s irre- 
sponsibility. 

“He is probably sitting down in a 
marsh, poor dear,’ she said, dreamily 
regarding the July landscape, ‘‘ with 
a huge canvas before him, a battered 
hat (if any) on his head, and a 
yellow ochre smudge on his poor 
nose.” 

“Evelyn, how can you talk so 
lightly, when things have come to 
this pass? I must have money, or 
we shan’t be able to go on living. 


Here's Pound’s bill, and Shirtcliff’s, 
and Rogerson’s——" She waved 
them dramatically in the air. ‘‘ Don’t 
you understand ? They won’t supply 
us. The butcher called this morning, 
left a note from his master with the 
bill, and didn’t stay for orders. 
We've nothing in the house!” 

It was tragic information, but 
Evelyn did not appear to take it as 
tragedy. 

“T wonder how long we could live 
on the produce of the garden?” 
she speculated. 

“ That’s what we'll have to do— 
cabbages and peas,” said Rosalind 
dolefully ; “and even those require 
groceries to go with them—salt and 
things.” 

“They say,” observed Evelyn, 
“ that nettles stewed are quite good ; 
acoms are not in yet.” 

Rosalind turned away rather 
crossly. She had expected sympathy, 
at least, and not wanton wit. As she 
went out there passed through her 
head a thought which had flashed 
there before, and been put away. 
If it had been possible to apply to 
anyone in her distress, it would 
yet not have been possible to 
apply to Mr. Challoner, She 
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didn’t know why, but she knew 
she couldn't. 

In the long, low-ceilinged music- 
room, where she had been practising, 
Evelyn sat awhile after her sister 
had gone. In reality, whatever her 
seeming was, she hated Rosalind to 
be vexed; but she had a way of 
consoling hersclf for the ills of life 
by its humours, which was impossible 
for her sister, She struck a chord or 
two, pondering, and then she got 
up from the stool, went to the table, 
and procured ink, pen, and paper. 

Enter to her Miss Elizabeth, tom- 
boy, hoyden, “ flapper” if you will, 
aged fourteen, flushed with health 
and exercise on the lawn, and 
garroulous. 

“Rosalind is in a wax,’ she 
opened, ‘What's up? Hallo! 
Who are you writing to? Father 
hasn't answered my letter, and Mr. 
Challoner hasn't either.” 

“ Please go away,’ commanded 
Evelyn with polite authoritative- 
ness. “It’s rude to look over any- 
one’s shoulder.” 

“Whogare you writing to?” 
demanded Betty, whose delicate 
tip-tilted nose was indicative of her 
temperamental curiosity, 

“T am writing an anonymous 
letter } so go away,’ said Evelyn. 

“Oh, do tell me! Whoto? May 
I see it? Tike those things the 
judges have in Court ? What is an 
anonymous letter, Evelyn?” 

Evelyn laid down her pen. 

“ An anonymous letter,’ she said, 
with gracious leisureliness, “is a 
letter conveying to the -récipient 
news which he ought to be glad to 
hear, but never is.” 

‘‘ Who are you telling news to she 
doesn’t want to hear ?”’ asked Betty, 
seating herself on the arm of her 
sister’s chair. 

“He, please—not she,” said Eve- 
lyn. ‘‘Don’t sit so heavy, child! I’m 
writing to Mr. Challoner to warn 
him about his rash conduct.” 

Betty sat still suddenly, 


“Mr. Challoner!” 
** What’s he done ?”’ 

“T don’t,” said Evelyn firmly, 
“think it desirable that he should 
pay so many attentions to a certain 
young lady. It is unwise of him; 
he will find himself let in. It isin his 
own interests I write.” 

“Young lady!’’ Betty stared; 
her young eyes quickened. 

“Yes, I am warning him against 
a young woman with grey-blue eyes, 
fair, brown hair, and a nose retroussé, 
with whom he has been seen much 
about, And I'll probably sign the 
letter ‘A Well-wisher’ or ‘A 
Friend ’—that’s the usual thing.” 

“But, Evelyn, Mr. Challoner...” 
Betty began, and suddenly, as com- 
prehension came to her, ceased. 
Her face suffused with colour, and 
she drew in her breath hard. In that 
moment some projection of the future 
fell upon her; the bud became faintly, 
vaguely, and troublously aware of 
its coming development. She saw 
no humour in Evelyn’s statement ; 
for the moment she had been lifted 
leftily into a strange, intoxicating, 
and dangerous position, and she more 
than half resented it. She slipped off 
the arm of the chair. 

“You know perfectly well he 
comes here for Rosalind,’ she said 
with dignity, and stalked from the 
room, the promise of her future self. 

Thus Evelyn indulging her sense 
of humour; but it is not given to 


she said. 


‘one-and-twenty to be wholly wise 


and worldly. Hence the actual letter 
which she was writing : 


DEAR SiR WILLOUGHBY,—I have 

articular need for a sum of money 
just now—about forty pounds. I know 
you have a lot to do with horses. Could 
you give me a “‘tip’’ ? Of course, if 
you can't, or don’t care to, consider 
this letter unwritten and also unread. 
—Sincerely yours, 


EvELYN Mary MALING. 


About two miles from Haycross, 
in the friendly vantage of a little 
valley in the hills, was Holden, the 
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hereditary residence of the Holts. 
At present it was tenanted by Lady 
Holt and her son, Sir Willoughby 
Holt ; but it was in the former, who 
was not, of course, a Holt born, 
tather than in the latter, who was, 
that the fierce pride of the aristo- 
cratic family burned. They were the 
Holts of Holden, and Iady Holt 
would let you know it in every 
feature of her well-preserved, hand- 
some, thin-lipped face. She had becn, 
as a matter of fact, a dowerless 
daughter of some such impoverished 
house as the Malings, but the fact 
had engendered no sympathy for 
them. As she had failed to bring her 
lord, the late Sir Harry Holt, any 
fortune, so was she proportionately 
determined that her son’s bride 
should bring him money. That fact 
alone ruled out the Maling girls as 
far as she was concerned ; and to it 
must be added her prim distaste 
for the Bohemianism of the house- 
hold. She served God and Mammon 
both, and the Malings offended either 
service. They were not ordered 


according to the conventional canons - 


oi good Victorian households, and 
they had no money. Lady Holt’s 
idea of literature was confined to the 
Bible and the “ Queen’s Journal in 
the Highlands,” and even all parts 
of the Bible did not pass the muster 
of her exclusive taste. 

This taste it would not be fair to 
say her son shared; or, indeed, her 
feelings for the Misses Maling. He 
had his own individuality, for what 
it was worth, and at twenty-eight 
was equally at home in dining-room 
and stables. He was a healthy 
animal, with strong teeth, not over 
tall, but brown of colour, freckled 
of face, short and scant of hair, and 
with a genuine, if primitive and loud, 
sense of humour, which was wont to 
shake his eyeglass out of his eye. 
When he called at Haycross on the 
following morning after Evelyn had 
indicted her rash epistle he had a 
riding-whip and gaiters and very 


baggy breeches, and he sported a 
carnation in his buttonhole. Sir 
Willoughby’s chief glory was to be 
known as “ a good sportsman.” 

“To say, got your letter,’ he 
began jerkily, and then wagged his 
head at the door, ‘‘ Where’s your 
sister?” 

““ Come and see if the cherries are 
ripening,” invited Evelyn, with the 
tact of a woman. 

Sir Willougkby’s question had 
been the way a man shows tact. He 
was awafe that he was there upon 
delicate business. They walked to 
the cherry-tree in polite conver- 
sation, which consisted, on Sir 
Willoughby's part, of remarks like 
this : 

“T say, got that pup yet—the one 
that bit me, don’t you know? 
Chow, ain’t it?” 

“ Ah Sin!” said Evelyn. 

* Ah Sin! What!” Sir Willough- 
by took it in, and his laughter shook 
out his eyeglass. “I should just 
think so. ‘Ah Sin was his name,’ 
eh? Look here, that’s a good joke. 
I guess I was Bill Nye. Rum things, 
dogs like that! I don’t exactly call 
‘em dogs. I wouldn’t give ‘em 
kennel-room myself. Ladies,” he 
added hastily, feeling for his manners 
—‘‘ Ladies are different, of course. 
I like a spaniel or a pointer, myself.” 

“Sir Willoughby, do you like 
gooseberries ?”’ inquired Evelyn. 

“ Goosegogs ? Well, I used to, 
don’t you know—what? But I'ma 
bit old for them. I don’t mind a 
few.” 

He took those he was offered, and 
broke one gingerly in his mouth. 
“'Tain’t bad. Look here, what 
about the letter? It’s awfully risky 
—betting, you know.” 

‘But,’ said Evelyn, regarding him 
anxiously, ‘lots of people make 
money that way. I saw something 
in the papers the other day about 
a workman drawing a horse, and 
winning five thousand pounds.” 

“Oh, yes, a mug’s game—sweep- 
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stakes! You don't get a run for your 
money,” said Sir Willoughby, crack- 
ing another gooseberry between his 
teeth. ‘‘ No, I’d sooner be on a horse 
and know I was in it, even if I lose.” 

“But you don’t ride the horses,” 
said puzzled Evelyn. 

Sir Willoughby exploded again : 

“ That’s a good un, I mean back 
them, not get on their backs. Ha! 
Yhat’s a good ’un, too; I'll telf old 
Charley that. I like to back my 
fancy.” 

“Couldn't I?” pleaded Evelyn, 
and, as he looked dubious, “‘ I do so 
want the moncy.” 

“‘Look here, Miss Evelyn.” Sir 
Willoughby cleared his throat. 
“ Sorry ’'m a bit short myself just 
now, but if a pony would be any 
good to you ° 

“A pony !”’ said Evelyn, opening 
her eyes wide. They were beautiful 
eyes, of a violet colour, and Sir 
Willoughby was troubled by them. 
“ But it’s a horse I want to 
back {” 

Sir Willoughby guffawed. 

“That’s a good ’un,” he said. 
“TY mean twenty-five quid. That’s 
a pony. I can raise that all right, 
and if ” 

Evelyn flushed to her ears. 


“Thank you very much, Sir 
Willoughby,” she said with icy 
formality. ‘“ But you quite mis- 


understand me. I was asking if you 
knew of a horse which was safe to 
win, not 7 

“ Well, you see,” he said bluffly, 
“what you want is a ‘dead bird,’ 
which isn’t easy.” He noticed 
Evelyn’s puzzled brows. “I meana 
‘dead cert.,’”’ he explained—‘ some- 
thing that you can reckon on.” 

“Oh!” said Evelyn, enlightened, 
‘I didn’t mean something that was 
absolutely certain, but which was, 
morally.” 

“ Brekekekex is a moral,” said 
Sir Willoughby decisively. 

“ Brek——is that a horse?” 
asked Evelyn, 


“Yes, one of Cowper's; they've 
got the whole stable on him—I’m in 
the know. Between you and me and 
the pump-handle, Miss Evelyn, I’ve 
put my shirt on him—I mean, of 
course, my jacket,” he murmured 
lamely, conscious of virgin ears. 

“Oh! Couldn’t I be on him, 
too?” Virgin ears ignored every- 
thing but the crude financial con- 
siderations involved. 

“Why, yes, if you like to risk it,” 
assented the baronet. ‘“‘ They’re 
quoting tens in this morning's 
papers. I daresay I could get you 
that. Let’s see—forty, did you say ? 
I could put you on a fiver, which 
would give you a bit of a margin for 
hors d'auvres. What?" 

“Oh, thanks awfully!”  ex- 
claimed Evelyn ; ‘ will you really ?” 

“Tl telegraph to old Spooner 
to-day. It’s run Monday,” said 
Sir Willoughby, enjoying all the 


delights of the patronage of a pretty 


girl ‘I say,’ he added, with 
cumbrous shyness, “‘ that’s a stun- 
ning rose there—would you mind— 
would you put it in my button- 
hole?” 

“Oh, but you've a carnation 
already!” said Evelyn joyously, 
feeling those forty pounds in her 
pocket. 

“Hang the carnation! Winnie 
Pharamond gave it me.” He plucked 
it out and threw it away. Alas for 
Lady Holt! Winnie Pharamond was 
the only daughter of a wealthy 
banker, retired, and would inherit 
a mint of money. Occasional 
matrimonial excursions into the 
tanks of the commercial classes were 
of advantage to the stock, always 
providing the pecuniary equipment 
was adequate. 

Sit Willoughby discarded Winnie 
Pharamond’s gift, and smelt the 
tose which Evelyn set in his eoat 
with gusto. 

“By George!—reminds me of 
snuff! Awfully jolly !’’ he said, as, 
his covert coat swinging squarely 
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about him, he raised his hat and 
departed to his waiting horse. 

Though she was afflicted with 
some doubts, on the whole Evelyn 
was glad she had made the desperate 
plunge. It pleased her to think that 
Rosalind, of whom she was very fond, 
would be relieved of her troubles. 
But she said nothing, choosing 
rather that the money should come 
as a surprise. 

The next morning she got an ill- 
written note from Sir Willoughby, 
in which he said 

You're on for a fiver at eights. The 
price is a bit tight, but the stable got 
heavy commissions on, and layers are 
easing off. 

That seemed to settle it. As the 
money was on, though she did not 
understand the rest, she, of course, 
considered that she had won. It is 
not only women who are apt to do 
that. On the following morning she 
examined the betting column with 
great interest.~ “‘ Brekekekex’’ had 
improved in favour, and was now at 
Shorter odds. That showed he was 
going to win. Her heart beat hard ; 
she knew what it was now to enjoy 
the excitement of the gambler. She 
went about gaily, and longed to tell 
her secret to Rosalind, but refrained. 
Betty looked over her shoulder when 
She next read the racing news. 

“ Anything more about the mur- 
der? ’’ she asked with interest. 

“Don’t bother,” said Evelyn, who 
was conscious of the racing page 
before her; “you oughtn’t to read 
such things.” 

Betty had been scrutinising the 
columns. ‘‘ What are all these 
figures and things for?’’ she de- 
manded, ‘“ What are you reading 
them for ?”’ 

“T was only turning the paper,” 
said Evelyn with dignity, but, alas! 
not veraciously, and to give the 
semblance of truth to her statement 
she made as if to turn the page. 
Betty’s hand, however, prohibited 
the movement, — 


“T say, what’s that? ‘Larry 
walks over’! What did he walk 
over ? And look there— Ripe 
Cheese is off, and ‘the bottom 
knocked out of the Cinderella gang.’ 
How funny ! Oh, here’s a rum word. 
‘ Brek-ek-ek—ek Oh, bother! 
‘ Waltzes up like a bird!’ This page 
is a sort of lunatic asylum.” 

Evelyn folded the paper and 
threw it aside in impatient con- 
fusion. Brekekekex was rising in 
favour. The forty pounds were 
burning in her purse. 

It was about four on the Tuesday 
that Evelyn received a telegram, 
with the laconic message : 


Awfully sorry. Buck nowhere. Holt. 


She was at first unable to under- 
stand, but at last it dawned on her 
that Buck must be Brek—Sir Wil- 
loughby’s or the bookmaker’s short- 
hand for Brekekekex, and her heart 
sank within ‘her. It was Betty who 
picked up the fallen telegram, and 
read it with all the might of her 
young curiosity. 

““* Buck nowhere’? she read. 
“Tsay, Evelyn, isn’t Sir Willoughby 
rude? Why does he tell you not to 
buck anywhere ? It is Sir Willough- 
by, isn’t it? Or is it Lady Holt ? 
Why should she ask you not to 
buck ?”’ 

Evelyn retrieved her telegram, 
with some frigid words upon in- 
quisitive children, and sought her 
toom. Not only had she not got the 
forty pounds she anticipated, but 
apparently she had lost five pounds 
in addition. Where was she to 
procure it? Ruin stared her in the 
face, and seared her. She held the 
paper in hands that trembled. 


Two days later Sir Willoughby 
put in an appearance. He descended 
on Pele from town, jaunty, beaming, 
and smoking a wonderful cigar. He 
led lunched with his mother, and 
driven over to Haycross, having 
annotnced his destination to a 
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fluttered and distressed lady. It 
would be quite fair to say that Sir 
Willoughby recked as little of the 
despair he was to visit as of the 
trail of alarm he left behind him. 
He did not reck of the former 
because he did not realise it, and his 
cheerfulness had not abated when he 
met Evelyn. He thought she looked 
“ stunning,” and did not hesitate to 
say so. The hot weather or the 
trouble, or both, had blanched the 
rose in her cheeks, and she looked 
like a lily on the stalk, ready to be 
plucked, and waiting. Sir Willough- 
by experienced a sensation to which 
he was a stranger. 

“TI say,” he began, “ awfully 
sorry about that crock, Miss Evelyn. 
It was a wrong ’un all the time. 
The stable guyed us properly. If the 
Jockey Club don’t come down on 
them like a ton of bricks—luckily I 
had a pretty good day beforehand, 
and I had something up my sleeve. 
Yesterday—Lord! I couldn't miss 
‘em. It was clinking sport.” 


“This money ’ said Evelyn 
with difficulty. ‘When must I 
pay it?” 


Sir Willoughby looked at the end 
of his cigar. 

“ Well, I don't know,” he said 
slowly. ‘I gave you a rotten tip. 
I don’t think you ought to pay it. 
I was a regular mug over it. Let’s 
call it square.” 

“Sir Willoughby,” said Evelyn 
with some severity, ‘‘I know you 
mean it kindly, but your generous 
proposal is entirely out of the 
question. I always pay my debts, 
only—only Then the grand 
manner failed her. ‘‘I wanted to 
know if I could pay it in rather a 
different way from usual?” 

She looked at him anxiously, and 
he responded with the chivalry of 
bygone Holts of Holden, ‘“‘ Just how 
you like, Miss Evclyn.” 

Evelyn made a dive for her skirt, 
and managed to discovey the hidden 
pocket, From it she extracted a 


purse and other things, including a 
tiny handkerckief and a small gold 
watch. The purse she opened, and 
poured out into her pink palm the 
following items: one sovereign, one 
half-sovereign, two shillings, four 
sixpences, and some threepenny bits. 

“Tt all comcs to just two pounds 
and three pence, and I thought the 
watch ’ She broke off as a white 
dress appeared round the lilac shrub- 
bery. “It’s my sister. Please don’t 
let her see you. I don’t want anyone 
to knew about ” 

She gave a little push un- 
consciously to Sir Willoughby, as 
if she would shove him behind 
the gooseberry bushes, and herself 
walked smartly down the path which 
led from the orchard to the shrub- 
bery. Rosalind met her with a dis- 
tracted face. 

“Pve been Icoking for you, 
Evelyn. Sarah said she saw you 
go into the kitchen garden. Oh, it’s 
dreadful! The post’s just come, and 
my letter to father It’s come 
back! It never reached him!” 

“ What a nuisance!” said Evelyn 
sympathetically. ‘‘ The poor, dear 
man never does leave his address 
properly. He’s gone on somewhere 
else and forgotten.” 

“Ves, but I wrote to ask him for 
a cheque!” said Rosalind h@pe- 
lessly, “and now I don’t know 
whatever I shall do. I promised 
some of the money this week.” 

It seemed that even the more 
equable Evelyn had no comfort to 
offer this time, as she generally had. 
She had, as we know, her owa 
private worries, not wholly un- 
connected with this financial crisis, 
and she was anxious to get back and 
complete her assignment. 

When she found Sir Willoughby, 
it was on a garden seat among the 
taspberrics, with a meditative ex- 
pression on his features. He had had 
time to weigh considerations, and 
also, as Evelyn hoped, to appraise 
the watch properly. 
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“Do you think that will do?” 
she burst forth without ceremony. 

Sir Willoughby saw a desirable 
vision in a summer frock, which 
looked to his eyes every bit as good 
as any wom at Ascot, 

““T can't take this,” he said sadly. 
‘Look here! What do you make me 
out? Better owe it me, and pay 
when you can.” 

“No,” said Evelyn firmly; “I 
know it’s the watch. Please take 
the money, and I'll arrange for the 
rest to-morrow.” 

Visions of a pawnshop in Selford 
entered her troubled head. Tears 
were not far away from those violet 
eyes which Sir Willoughby was 
immensely admiring after his clumsy 
fashion. Then spoke this Tony 
Gumpkin after his kind, but gener- 
ously, as a man who has had his 
imagination stimulated, to beauty 
in distress. 

“T say, I’ve got an idea. Let's 
have a bit of sport. What’s the use 
of life without sport? | I’ve got 
something in one of my fists—it’s a 
gooseberry.’’ He had set the coins 
and the watch on the seat, and put 


his hands behind him. ‘‘ There’s 
nothing in the other. Now guess 


which holds the gooseberry. See?” 

Evelyn remembered this game ; 
memories of it ascended from child- 
hood, not so far distant for her. It 
was, “ Which hand will you have ?”’ 

‘“But how do you mean?” she 
asked, bewildered. ‘* What’s it for ?” 

“Tt’s sporting,’ said Sir Wil- 
loughby, who knew no term so 
complimentary as that. ‘‘In one 
hand there’s your forty-five pounds 
—that’s the gooseberry, if you find 
it. But if you don’t, it goes to 
me—see ?”’ 

““ What—what do you get, then ? ” 
inquired Evelyn. 

Sir Willoughby grinned and red- 
dened. 

-“T say, you know I admire you 
awfully, Miss Evelyn,” he said. 
“Well, it just came to me. If I get 


the gooseberry I get you. You'll 
have to marry me—see? It jus: 
flashed on me,’ he added with 
modest pride. 

Evelyn coloured. 

“Certainly not,” she cried. “I 
don't know how you can possibly 
think I——’ 

“Oh, it’s a ‘ cert.’ for you,” said 
Sir Willoughby reassuringly. “‘ Be- 
cause you get the cash either way. 
If you guess it, you get it, and if you 
don’t, and are fixed up to marry me, 
you'll get it. You could take a loan 
from me if you were engaged which 
you couldn’t otherwise,’ said the 
baronet sagely. 

“Certainly not,” began Evelyn, 
flushing very red and feeling most 
uncomfortable. 

“Do!” he pleaded, and there was 
a certain uncouth, grave earnestness 
in his voice and face. It was a 
reversal of the ancient story ; it was 
Adam tempting Eve.  Rosalind’s 
anxious face flashed into her mind 
. . . Her own troubles. . After 
all, it didn’t matter much whom you 
married as long as you could like 
each other. She really liked Sir 
Willoughby with his funny wrinkles 
and funny freckles, and his silly 
way of talking. ‘It’s silly,’ she 
murmured, and hardly aware what 
she was doing she put a finger on one 
of the closed fists before her eyes. 

“Your luck’sin,” said Sir Willough- 
by with a short laugh as he opened 
his hand, in which lay a large green 
gooseberry. 

“Oh!” she cried out, and flamed 
suddenly. ““Have I won the 
money ?” 

“ There’s not much question about 
it,” said Sir Willoughby. ‘I’m the 
gooseberry fool,” he laughed; but 
to her mind he looked chagrined 
and dejected. She felt suddenly 'a 
brute. Had she not just robbed him 
coolly of five-and-forty pounds? 
“Well, see you some other time,” 
he said, turning away as he saluted. 
“T’ll send the cheque along.” 
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“ Sir Willoughby !”’ she cried, and 
tan after him. “ Sir Willoughby!” 
she panted. “I can’t take it. Of 
course it was absurd. I never 
meant ” 

“Ob, I never go back on a 
gamble,” said Sir Willoughby. ‘‘ You 
ran the risk, and you won. It’s in the 
game. I should look a pretty sort of 
fellow if I let you back out. It’s not 
sportsmanlike.” > 
_ ‘No, but listen.” She was flushed 
and eager. ‘It isn’tfair. You see, 
you stood to lose each way. I won't 
have it like that. If you like—if you 
like—T’ll—well, Ill let it be as you 
said—the other way.” 

It was a little while before he 
absorbed this, and when he did his 
face lit up. - 

“You mean, you'll have me, 
too?” he said joyously. ‘‘I say! 
You are a good sort, Miss Evelyn.” 
He took her hands. ‘I hadn’t any 
idea you cared at all for me that way. 
It was just an idea.’’ He was not 
very coherent, but he had a strange 
sensation which occupied him and 
flustered him. “Then we're en- 
gaged ?”’ he concluded bluntly. 

“Tf you like,’ Evelyn assented 
faintly. Her heart was wildly 
beating, and she didn’t understand 
it all. Her reason told her all through 
it that girls must marry, and that 
if you liked anyone that settled it. 
She heard Sir Willoughby’s voice. 

‘ This will be news for the mater 

—what?... Comeback... got 
tomeet ...” 
_ It was all very misty; but she 
was conscious ‘that something had 
brushed her cheek, and did not 
realise it was his lips until he had 
gone. 

Evelyn spent some time thought- 
fully rubbing her cheek with her 
handkerchief ; but she was still in 
too much of a turmoil to think 
clearly. One thing stood out clearly : 
Rosalind would be relieved of her 
worries. She was so delighted at this 
reflection that she did not stay to 


consider how she was to break the 
news, and only once or twice ere she 
fell asleep that night did her thought 
dwell on her engagement. She 
avoided that. The news, however, 
had to be broken next morming 
when the money came. It arrived 
in notes, with an ill-spelt, scrawled 
message, to acquaint her that the 
writer designed to ride over in the 
morning. The news sent her in 
panic to Rosalind. 

‘“‘ Rosalind, here’s the money for 
the bills,” she rushed forth, ‘ and 
I’m engaged to be married!” 

Rosalind, her print sleeves rolled 
back on her white and shapely arms, 
collapsed in a chair. 

“ Which of us is mad, Evey?”’ 
she asked feebly. 

“Tm sure I don’t know why you 
should take it that way. I suppose 
I can get engaged like other girls,”’ 
tetorted Evelyn defiantly. 

“Oh, but ’’—her sister stared at 
the money—'‘‘ I don’t understand!’ 
she said, shaking her head. 

“Oh, that—I won that ina bet!’’ 
said Evelyn loftily.; ‘and ‘I’m 
engaged to Sir Willoughby Holt.” 

“ Evelyn’ ”’ There was some 
expression, which vas a combination 
of wonder, doubt, and pain, in Rosa- 
lind’s voice, but she said no more. 

“It’s jolly being engaged,” said 
Evelyn carelessly. ‘‘ By the way, 
he’s coming over this morning.” 

The very fact that Rosalind was 
both puzzled and dissatisfied served 
to strengthen her sister's purpose. 
She declared that she exulted in the 
thought of marriage, and that it was, 
moreover, everyone’s duty, and 
hinted quite broadly that at Rosa- 
lind’s age it was high time she con- 
sidered the question seriously. But 
Rosalind paid no heed to these 
innuendoes. 

“Oh, dearest! I can’t give my 
congratulations,” she declared when 
Sir Willoughby was announced, “I 
can’t see him.” 

“Well, if you can’t congratulate 
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me, you might nim,” said Evelyn, 
who had somewhat recovered her 
sense of humour. 

This, however, did not sustain her 
through the interview with Sir 
Willoughby, who seemed to think it 
a “lark” that his mother had 
objected to his choice. : 

“The old girl will come round,” 
he said consolingly. This was not 
nice hearing to one proud of her 
name and lineage, and Evelyn, while 
confirmed by the general opposition 
in her engagement, was cold to her 
flancé. 

He was exemplary in his atten- 
dance on her, and, there being no race 
meetings of any account, was con- 
stantly at Haycross, to the delight 
of the romantic Sylvia and the 
curiosity of the inquisitive Betty. 
It was Betty who stole out on a 
moonlight night from the gate and 
informed Sylvia in hushed whispers 
that they were “ spooning ’’ there. 

“‘ He tried to kiss her,” said Betty. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Sylvia, and 
Evelyn, entering rather fiushed and 
flurried at that moment, she ad- 
dressed her enthusiastically, ‘“‘ Oh, 
how lovely, Evelyn, to be kissed by 
moonlight |" 

“Did you slap his face?” in- 
quired the unromantic Betty eagerly. 

Evelyn passed to her room without 
deigning an answer. To say the 
truth, her theories on the subject of 
mattiage were undergoing a revo- 
lution; somehow it didn’t seem 
all right and straightforward and 
easy and simple, as she had sup- 
posed. Why, for example, did Sir 
Willoughby want to kiss her? 
And why did she shrink from it? 
Rosalind said nothing, but was 
troubled. Sir Willoughby! Ugh! 
Her delicate spirit winced from the 
thought of that honest sportsman. 
The engagement had lasted ten days, 
and already Lady Holt’s opposition 
had ceased to keep Evelyn up to the 
scratch. It was insulting that Lady 
Holt had paid no heed to it, and had 


never written or visited them, and 
Rosalind said so openly. To Evelyn 
it was becoming clear that she 
herself did not care one rap what 
Lady Holt’s attitude might be. She 
was engaged . . . andshe knew now 

. and trembled. Young eyes 
were opened in knowledge, and she 
was afraid ... 

Out of the darkness of the shrub- 
beries a white-clad figure flashed in 
the moonlight, and fell into Chal- 
loner’s arms as he crossed the Jawn. 

“ What—dear, is it?’”’ But even 
as he spoke, holding the form 
tenderly, hc knew it was not the one 
he had hoped. She was sobbing 
softly. 

‘‘ Please let me go in-—oh, let me 
goin!” she pleaded. 

“My dear child, of course,” he 
said gravely, and adjusted her hair 
with a fatherly hand. ‘‘ But can’t I 


help——? ” 
“TI can’t bear it,” she broke out 
hysterically. ‘‘ I’m engaged to him, 


and I can’t bear it. Oh, it’s dread- 
ful!” 

“Who's ‘him’?” asked Chal- 
loner quictly, patting her hand. 

Evelyn, distraught, overborne, 
with no shadow of humour left her 
now, and hardly any reserve, poured 
forth her piteous story. Somehow 
she trusted this pleasant, unper- 
turbed man with such quiet manners. 
She felt that he was a relation. 
They all trusted him. She was seated 
in the arbour telling the tale before 
she even realised that it was im- 
modest. But there was something 
compelling in his very quietness, in 
the confident strength of him ; and, 
moreover, she had pent up things so 
long—so very long, pretending, pre- 
tending, pretending, to Sir Willough- 
by, to herself, to Rosalind, to 
everyone. 

Mark Challoner took out his 
cigarette case and lit a cigarette. 

“ Better by far pay in money than 
in hearts, child,” he said solemnly ; 
“‘and never be in a hurry where love, 
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which is life, isconcerned. I know a 
man who is prepared to wait years 
tather than risk a mistake on the 
part of the girl he wants, Well, this 
isn’t a pulpit, and I'll get down. 
Dry those eyes, and let’s go in now, 
and I'll beg a glass of Sarah’s wine. 
I've just got back from Scotland, 
returned owing to an anonymous 
letter.’ 

““ Anonymous letter?” cried Eve- 
lyn, who had acted on his advice, 
and was drying her eyes, 

“Yes. Miss Betty warned me 
against an anonymous letter written 
by—oh, well, I can clear that up, and 
I think I can clear the other thing 
up, too.” 

It was odd how Evelyn relied upon 
him, It was as if that encounter and 
confession had washed away her 
responsibilities. She was bright and 
happy that evening, and slept with- 
out tremors and dreams. Strangely 
enough, it was Rosalind who had 
dreams and tremors. 

Challoner was slightly and favour- 
ably known to Lady Holt, who 
welcomed him cordially when he 
called at Holden on the following 
morning. He had come, he said, to 
see Sir Willoughby about a horse, 
being in need of a chestnut to match, 
and knowing Sir Willoughby’s great 
experience in horseflesh, Incidentally 
he added, smiling, ‘‘ I believe I have 
to congratulate him.” 

Lady Holt’s thin lips tightened. 

“Tf it is a matter for congratu- 
lation,” she said; “ personally, I 
consider the marriage would be most 
unstitable.”’ 

At that Challoner met her. 

“T quite agree, Lady Holt, 
match is wholly unsuitable.” 

She seemed pleased to have sup- 
port in her attitude. 

“What I say, however, has no 
effect,’ she went on bitterly. “Wil- 
loughby has always been headstrong. 
I hope he won’t live to rue it.” 

“‘ T—T have a certain influence with 
him,” said Challoner diffidently. 


The 


“ Tf I might have your permission to 
try——”’ 

Lady Holt looked at him with 
almost disconcerting straightfor- 
wardness, She had not been aware 
of any intimacy between her son 
and this desirable American. But it 
appeared she was mistaken. She 
brightened. 

“Tt would be extremely good of 
you if you did,”’ she said. ‘* Willough- 
by is in the billiard-room, I think. 
And you'll stay to lunch, Mr. 
Challoner ? ” 

Challoner excused himself on the 
plea of a guest of his own, and pro- 
ceeded to the billiard-room under the 
auspices of a servant. 

“Hallo, Challoner! Have a 
game?” was Sir Willoughby’s greet- 
ing. Hewas knocking the balls about, 
with a cigar at an angle in his mouth. 

“IT will,” answered Challoner 
slowly, ‘if you'll listen to what I 
have to say first, and if you repeat 
your invitation later.” 

“Go ahead, old chap!” said the 
baronet. ; 

“It’s about Miss Evelyn Maling,”’ 
began Challoner, 

“Hol” Sir Willoughby looked 
up, interested. 

“Phe fact is,’’ said Challoner, 
picking his words, “‘ I have reason to 
believe that she has recently made 
a mistake—misunderstood her own 
feelings.” 

“Took here,’ said the baronet 
bluntly. ‘Did she send you here ? ”’ 

-“No; she knows nothing of my 
visit,” said Mark. ‘‘ I bear the brunt 
of the responsibility. The question 
I wanted to ask you, without any 
beating about the bush, Holt, is 
this—would you be one to keep a 
girl to her promise against her 
inclination ?”’ 

Sir Willoughby tapped his boot 
with the cue. 

“Tt was a square deal,” he said 
almost sullenly. ‘‘ I don’t see what 
you've got to do with it.” 

‘* See here, Holt |’ Challoner faced 
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this obduracy with boldness. ‘ As 
a man of honour and the inheritor 
of the chivalry of your ancient house, 
suppose there was a doubt as to a 
girl’s feelings, and suppose another 
man were possibly in question, 
would you stand in that girl’s way ?” 

“You mean, would I give her up 
to the other fellow? I’m hanged if 
I would!” growled the heir of the 
Holt chivalry. 

There was but just a perceptible 
pause ere Challoner spoke. He knew 
pretty accurately the sort of mind Sir 
Willoughby owned, and he frankly 
despised it. In a flash he had an 
inspiration born of that knowledge. 

“Suppose he came to you and 
pleaded with you, and asked you to 
play the sportsman over it?” he 
asked, and hung on the answer. 

“Sportsman? What? Hallo, 
are you the Johnny ?”’ Sir Willough- 
by stared, and then grinned. 

“Have you a pack of cards?” 
asked Challoner. 

“Cards! What? Yes, but— 
what’s your game ?”’ Sir Willoughby 
was interested, also puzzled. 

“Vl play you for equal chances,” 
said Mark, exploding with sudden 
dramatic violence. 

Sir Willoughby gaped, then his 
face brightened, and he went to a 
table. 

“Good sportsman !’’ he said ap- 
provingly as he pulled out a pack, 


and then with sudden cunning he’ 


added, “‘ It’s only even chances then. 
I won’t give her up if she wants me.” 
_ Certainly not,” said Challoner ; 
“the understanding is that we play 
to level the ground, that the man who 
wins is free to ask her.” 

“‘ But I have asked her,” protested 
Sir Willoughby. 

“‘ Quite so. But you're a sports- 
man,” said Challoner. 

“‘ Of course,”’ said the other doubt- 
fully. ‘‘ Well, here’s the cards any- 
way. We'll cut, eh ? Damn skill !— 
best of three ?”’ 

Challoner nodded, and the baronet 
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shuffied ; then he set the pack on 
the table, inviting his companion by 
a gesture. Mark drew a card, and 
Sir Willoughby did likewise. The 
cards were turned up. Mark had 
drawn a knave; Sir Willoughby a 
queen. 

“ Pretty near thing, eh?” said 
Sir Willoughby, afl agrin and aglow 
with the excitement. 

This time Challoner shuffled the 
cards, and drew a nine against Sir 
Willoughby’s five. 

“ Level pegging |” said the baro- 
net delightedly, and shuffled for the 
third cut.. He laid the pack on the 
table, and Mark Challoner hesitated 
perceptibly ere he drew. When he 
did draw it was sharply, and he 
turned the card over at once. It was 
a ten. Sir Willoughby put forth a 
steady hand and drew, and turned 
it up. 

“Ten, by thunder!” he said. 
This was ‘something like sport.” 
“‘ You shuffle | ’’ he said cheerfully, 

Challoner shuffled slowly, and set 
the pack down. Sir Willoughby 


‘showed obvious eagerness as he drew 


—a queen. He chuckled. 

“ That'll take some beating, my 
boy,” he declared. 

Challoner drew with a swift move- 
ment of his hands, and turned his 
card. It was a king. 

‘“‘ By Gosh!” ejaculated the crest- 
“ Hard lines!” 

“TI win!’ said Challoner sud- 
denly, ‘‘ and we’ve had our fun.” 

= Yes, it wasn’t bad fun,” said 
the baronet ruefully, rubbing his 
nose. ‘ But——?’ 

There seemed to be symptoms in 
him of a revival of conscience, of an 
attempt at analysing the processes 
by which they had arrived at this 
curious stage ; and Mark intervened 
hastily. 

“You're a sportsman,” he said 
enthusiastically. 

*‘ Well, I always try to be,” said 
Sir Willoughby modestly. 

“ You are, and to show my appfe- 
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ciation of a genuine sportsman I’m 
going to give you a tip. Would you 
like to know the winner of the New- 
market Stakes ? ”’ 

“ Ra-ther.. ‘ Firefly,’ ain't it?” 
said Sir Willoughby. 

“Y want your cheque for forty- 
five pounds, and you shall have it. 
If it doesn’t come off I return the 
money. You see? It’s like a trades- 
man’s advertisement. But the fact 


is I want it for the party from whom: 


I got the information. It’s a dead 
bird,” said Mark, adopting the 
lingo of his companion. 

“Good. You're white. Here’s the 
cheque.” Sir Willoughby, in fresh 
excitement, scrawled with his pen. 

““Duncannon!’’ said Challoner, 
pocketing the cheque. 

Sir Willoughby whistled. 

“ That’s the American stable,”’ he 
said. ‘‘ Let’s see-—he’s fifteen to one, 
isn’t he? Oh, you know all about 
the stable, I suppose?’’ he added 
admiringly. 

“The owner happens to be my 
partner,” said Mark. 

‘Partner? Then why Sir 
Willoughby looked at the cheque 
in the other’s hand in a puzzled way. 

“Oh, I’m a business man; it’s 
business,” said Mark airily. 

“Ob!” Sir Willoughby came 
back to something he could better 
understand. ‘“ Fifteens,” he said. 
“Tl wire to my bookie to-day— 
fifteens, by Jove!” 

Challoner avoided both the game 
of billiards and lunch, and escaped to 
Pele Hall. 

“The first cime in my life I’ve 
cheated,”’ he murmured to himself, 
“and, I hope, the last time.” 

In the afternoon he was at Hay- 
cross, and found Evelyn in the 
music-room. The latticed windows 


stood open to the lawn, embowered 
by frequent syringas and deutzias, 
and the surfeit of summer incense 
was awaft on the air. He could see 
Rosalind, in a pink sun-bonnet, 
feeding the white fantails from the 
loft. He turned to Evelyn. 

“T have to ask you one thing,” 
he said with a faint smile. “ Will you 
marry me?” 

“Mr. Challoner!’ ejaculated 
Evelyn in distress. ‘‘ I don’t-———’ 

‘That means no, doesn’t it?” he 
interrupted. “I thought I should 
be refused. Anyway, you're free of 
us both now.” 

“TI don’t—don’t 
stammered Evelyn. 

“Why, Holt and myself,’ he 
explained ; ‘‘ and that reminds me— 
Miss Evelyn, please address this 
envelope to Sir Willoughby and post 
it to-night. It contains a cheque of 
his, which I should like returned in 
yout handwriting. I don’t think 
anything else is necessary. It should 
be the final word.” 

She was flushed, confused, and 
tearful as she gathered the sense of 
his words. 

“And don’t forget, child,” he 
added, “‘ that there is more value in 
hearts than in coronets. You can 
make a coronet, but a heart, once 
broken, is dead and done. And 
how easy it is to break hearts! 
Traffic in hearts is the unpardonable 
sin.” 

His eyes left her; his glance passed 
through the window where Rosalind 
was on the lawn scattering the grain 
before the pigeons. 

“Sir Willoughby’s heart is not 
broken,” he said, smiling. “T 
wouldn't worry about him—he’s 
going to win quite a pot of money in 
a horse-race.” 
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I. 
STLANG! clang! 
} 6clang ! 
The great bell 


‘of the monastery 
of St. Cyr rang 
out suddenly, its 
brazen clamour 
echoing through 

the peaceful courts and cloisters, and 

rolling in waves of sound across the 
quiet fields towards St. Denis on the 
one hand, and on the other towards 
where the roof-crowned heights of 
Montmartre towered above the walls 
of Paris a bare league away. Loudly 
and insistently it rang, a jangle of 
hurried peals, as if he who plied the 
rope were possessed of all the devils 
let loose in France in that year of 
terror, 1793. 
Clang! clang! clang! 
‘Through the low, arched doorways 

a throng of gowned and hooded 

figures poured into the cloisters, 

glamcing this way and that with 
white, panic-stricken faces and fear- 
dilated eyes. For this was no ordi- 
nary stmmons that the great bell 
was sending forth; not so would it 
have rung to call them to vespers 
or the evening meal. Something was 
amiss; some danger threatened, 
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**He is not here,’’ she sald In a low yoice. 
“Ah!” breathed the Abbé softly. 
A sharp exclamation, this time from the vicinity of the doorway, 


‘*Nom de Dieat'’ roared Laserpette fariously, 
here, } tell you! This paper—’"’ 


‘But he Is 


beyond doubt. What that danger 
might be, or whence it came, who 
could say ? The times were perilous, 
forsooth, and for none more so than 
for those who were the cassock and 
the cowl. 

A confused murmur of anxious 
voices rose in the air, mingling with 
the clanging of the bell. Then, at a 
word passing swiftly from mouth to 
mouth, the crowd of monks streamed 
out into the central court, and has- 
tened along the broad pathway 
towards the wide flight of stone steps 
leading through a vaulted lebby to 
the refectory. ' Here, standing in 
their accustomed places round the 
long oak tables, they awaited the 
coming of the Reverend Father 
Ignatius, Abbot of St. Cyr’s. 

Presently he entered by a door at 
the back of the low dais running 
across the upper end of the hall, 
accompanied by some half a dozen 
monks, who constituted for the time 
being his personal attendants. He 
was a man of between sixty and 
sixty-five, tall, upright but for a 
slight stoop of the shoulders, and of 
dignified bearing, with a lean, ascetic 
face, and the mild, thoughtful eyes” 
of the scholar and recluse. A sudden 
hush fell upon the assembly as he 
advanced to the edge of the dais and 
raised his hand in silent benediction. 
“‘ Brothers,” he said in a gentle 
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yet far-reaching voice, ‘‘I have evil 
news for you. A mob approaches 
from Paris, and is even now hard by 
the gates. It is led by him whom 
they call Laserpette, and I fear " 

He paused, looking down upon 
them with troubled eyes. 

At the mention of the dreaded 
name of Laserpette*—a name grimly 
stiggestive of its owner’s zeal in the 
cause of liberty, so-called—each one 
of his hearers shuddered as if an icy 
blast had swept the hall. Other 
leaders of the Revolution there were 
more widely known and more con- 
spicuously associated with the car- 
nage which was draining France of 
her best blood, but for ferocity and 
sheer brutality this man Laserpette 
had no superior and but few 
equals. Moreover, his animosity was 
chiefly directed against the Church, 
whose practices he denounced in the 
coarsest terms, and whose existence 
it was his avowed aim to destroy. 
No wonder, then, that the news of 
his advent caused a thrill of appre- 
hension amongst those who heard it. 

“What does it mean? What brings 
him here?” asked one of the older 
monks presently. 

“That, my brother, I do not 
know,” the Abbé replied gravely. 
“But I fear his coming bodes no 
good for us.” 

“Let us bar the gates and refuse 
them admittance !’’ cried another, a 
younger man, of prepossessing ap- 
pearance, with a refined and beauti- 
ful face, who was standing near the 
dais. 

“Nay,” said the Abbé, shaking 
his head, and regarding the young 
inonk with a smile of kindly indul- 
gence, ‘‘that would only make 
matters worse, my son. We are but 
asmall company, and unarmed. The 
mob would quickly force an entrance, 
and then——” He broke off, leaving 
the sentence unfinished. ‘ No, no,’ 


* La serpeite, in French, a pruning 
knife. P P 


‘will avail us nothing. 


he went on, after a pause. “It were 
better to see this man Laserpette, 
and learn his business. Resistance 
Rather it 
would afford him an excuse for those 
acts of brutal violence and desecra- 
tion which have made the name 
of France a by-word and a scorn 
amongst civilised nations. But as- 
suredly ’’—and his voice rose high 
in prophetic utterance—a day of 
teckoning will come when ‘he, and 
those whom he serves, will have to 
tender a full account of their deeds, 
and to answer for the crimes they 
have committed, before a tribunal of 
the people they have duped and 
misled. And in that day may Heaven 
have mercy upon them, for they 
shall find none upon earth,” 

As he ceased speaking a loud 
uproar was heard outside the massive 
nail-studded door at the opposite end 
of the hall, which a few moments 
later was flung open, disclosing a 
motley assemblage of coarse-featured 
men and women, clad in every con- 
ceivable variety of filthy and. dis- 
reputable garment, and one and all 
wearing the hideous red woollen 
nightcap—the emblem of Equality — 
proclaiming them good citizens and 
citizenesses of the New Republic. 

After a brief interval, during which 
the clamour gradually subsided, a 
strange figure detached itself from 
the mob and advanced into the hall. 
Short, thick-set, with one shoulder 
considerably higher than the other, 
and an unsightly hump upon his 
back, the natural grotesqueness of 
his appearance heightened by a pair 
of dirty yellow top-boots, greasy 
drab breeches, a faded blue coat but- 
toned to the throat, a frayed and 
iron-stained collar of indescribable 
filthiness, and the inevitable Cap of 
Liberty adorned with a tri-coloured 
cockade and pulled down over his 
beetling eyebrows, beneath which 
gleamed a pair of cunningly malig- 
nant eyes—such was the famous, or 
infamous, Laserpette, the ci-devant 
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butcher of the Rue Papiniére, whose 
careless nod had sent thousands of 
his countrymen to their death, and 
at the sight of whom even the arch- 
tyrant Robespierre was said to 
shudder, 

He marched up the hall with a 
swaggering gait to where the Abbé, 
who had descended from the dais, 
was waiting to receive him. As he 
did so he cyed the rows of silent 
monks on either side of him in a 
peculiarly ferocious manner, __ 

“You are in charge here?” he 
demanded roughly, coming to an 
abrupt halt before the Abbé. 

‘Te latter inclined his head stiffly. 

““T am the Abbot of St. Cyr’s,” 
he said, meeting the other's bold 
stare unflinchingly. 

“Hal” exclaimed Laserpette, 
with a vicious scowl. ‘Then you 
are the person I have to deal with.” 
He drew an official-looking décument 
out of his pocket and thrust it into 
the Abbé’s hand. ‘ Read that, 
friend Abbot, and make haste about 
it. You will find my business with 
you set forth there clearly enough, I 
warrant.” 

The Abbé’s fingers trembled 
slightly as he unfolded the paper. 
It was an order issued by the Revo- 
lutionary Council, and addressed to 
himself, commanding him to deliver 
wp to the Citoyen Laserpette the 
person of one Charles Etienne 
J.acroix, Marquis de Vallecourt, aris- 
‘ocrat, sometime believed to have 
fled from France, but now known to 
be in hiding at the Monastery of 
St. Cyr. An imposing array of signa- 
tures followed, flanked by the seal 
of the Commune in bright red 
wax. 

The Abbé looked up from the 
paper with a bewildered air. 

“The Marquis de Vallecourt,” he 
niarmured. “ There is no such person 
kere.” 

“No such person here!” thun- 
dered Laserpette. ‘‘ What lie is this ? 
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“There is no such person here,” 
the Abbé repeated firmly. 


‘A lie—a lie! It is a lie, I tell 
you!” — 

“Tt is the truth.” 

“ Pah!” 


Laserpette snatched the paper out 
of the Abbé’s hand. 

“Think you I am to be put off 
the scent like that?” he sneered. 
“ Perdition, no!” He turned to- 
wards the throng of sans cwlottes 
behind him. ‘“ Bring the wench 
here!” he shouted. “ Now we shall 
see, friend Abbot, who speaks the 
truth—you or J.” 

‘There was a violent commotion in 
the neighbourhood of the door as two 
bearded ruffians in the tawdry uni- 
form of the National Guard forced 
their way through the crowd, push- 
ing before them a young and attrac- 
tive-looking girl with a fresh, comely 
face, large hazel eyes, and a mass of 
soft, wavy brown hair, upon which 
the sanguinary bonnet rouge seemed 
strangely out of place. She wore a 
loose cotton blouse, open at the neck, 
a short striped petticoat of some 
rough material, and thick grey stock- 
ings; while a pair of wooden sabots 
with leather straps and copper 
buckles, such as were then in vogue 
among the peasantry of France, 
completed her costume. 

As she advanced, slowly and with 
evident reluctance, urged on by her 
hone too gentle escort, a muttered 
exclamation, hastily repressed, broke 
the silence at the upper end of the hall. 

“Name of a name!’ grunted 
Laserpette, swinging round and star- 
ing in the direction whence the sound 
came. 

The Abbé, too, shot a startled 
glance in the same direction. Doubt- 
less he was both surprised and pained 
by this exhibition of weakness on 
the part of one of his flock. Nor did 
the evil grin upon Laserpette’s face, 
as he turned away with a contemp- 
tuous shrug of the shoulders, tend to 
lessen his mortification. 
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* Truly an amazing tribute to your 
charms, my dear!” laughed the 
former, as the girl stood before him 
with downcast eyes. ‘‘ Though, 
i faith,” he added, pinching her 
cheek, ‘‘ I doubt if the possession of 
so much wealth is altogether in keep- 
ing with the principles of Equality 
as laid down in the Civil Code.” 

A loud guffaw from the mob 
greeted this sally. 

“ However,” he concluded, “ point 
out this Marquis de Vallecourt to us, 
and we will not press you too closely 
in matters touching your reputation 
as a good citizeness.” 

He spoke jestingly, but with an 
undernote of warning which was ob- 
viously not lost upon the girl. She 
glanced at him timidly, and then let 
her gaze wander round the hall in a 
vague, uncertain manner, as if loath 
to do his bidding. 

Laserpette took a step towards 
her, and his eyes had an ugly gleam 
in them. 

“Come,” he said sharply. ‘‘ This 
will never do. The Marquis is here. 
Find him.” 

He waved his hand towards the 
assembled monks imperatively. ‘Ihe 
girl, shrinking under his baleful 
glance, hesitated for a moment, and 
then, apparently making a virtue of 
necessity, began her tour of inspec- 
tion. ° 

Slowly she walked down the lines 
of motionless figures, scanning the 
features of each narrowly as she 
passed. And if she paused for an 
instant longer before the young 
monk with the beautiful face, and 
regarded him somewhat more in- 
tently than the others, it was, 
perhaps, but a natural thing for her 
to do, and nobody noticed it save 
he and one other, a short, sturdily- 
built man who was standing a little 
apart from the rest of the crowd at 
the lower end of the hall, 

’ When she had completed the round 
she tured to Laserpette, who was 
watching her with ill-concealed im- 


patience. Her face was very pale, 
and she was trembling with sup- 
pressed emotion. 

“ He is not here,’’ she said in a low 
voice. 

“ Ah!” breathed the Abbé softly. 

A sharp exclamation, this time 
from the vicinity of the doorway, 
rang through the air. 

‘“Nom de Diew!"’ roared Laser- 
pette furiously. ‘ But he is here, I 
tell you! This paper ” 

“ You hear what the girl says?” 
interposed the Abbé. 

“ Tscha! Yes.” 

“T assume that she knows the 
person you are seeking ?” 

“Aye, she imows him well 
enough,” was the surly response. 

“Very well, then, there is 
nothing more to be said,” 

Laserpette’s face grew purple with 
anger. 

‘“‘ Nothing more to be said?” he 
snatled. ‘‘No! But there is some- 
thing more to be done. Hi, you-— 
Alcides and Timoléon—take her 
away, and guard her as you value 
your lives.” He pushed the girl 
roughly into the arms of the two 
soldiers, and faced the excited mob, 
which was advancing threateningly. 
“Come, citizens and citizenesses !”’ 
he shouted. ‘‘ Ransack the place 
from cellar to roof. Leave no corner 
unvisited—no crack or cranny where 
arat might hide unsearched. Allons ! 
We will run the fox to earth yet!” 

A shrill howl of savage delight 
went up as the red-capped throng 
surged out into the lobby, men and 
women alike jostling and cursing one 
another in their eagerness to add yet 
another to the ever-swelling list of 
those who had mounted the blood- 
stained scaffold in the Place de Gréve. 

Laserpette waited until the last 
echoes of their departing footsteps 
had died away, and then, with a smile 
of malignant triumph, strode from 
the halt. 

“ Domine, confitebor tibt 

With a gentle rustling sound, like 


” 
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the stirring of fallen leaves, the 
monks of St. Cyr fell upon their 
knees. 


II. 


Brother Michael paced backwards 
and forwards in his cell with slow, 
measured step, his hands clasped 
behind him, and his gaze bent 
thoughtfully upon the ground. Thus 
had he walked for an hour or more, 
never once raising his eyes, or vary- 
ing his attitude of profound mental 
abstraction. 

It was now two days since Laser- 
pette and his rabble had visited the 
monastery. The evidences of that 
visit were painfully discernible in 
splintered woodwork, broken win- 
dows, and trampled lawns. But 
though the mob had searched every- 
where, with the vindictive thorough- 
ncss characteristic of the sovereign 
people, it had failed to discover any 
trace of the supposed ‘fugitive. 
Whereupon, after a further cross- 
examination of the girl by their 
baffled Jeader, during which she 
firmly adhered to the statement she 
had previously made, they had taken 
their departure with many oaths and 
vilifications, but apparently satisfied 
that the man they sought was not 
there. 

Apparently satisfied—ah, yes! 
But were they really so; or would 
they return to make assurance 
doubly sure? And if so, might not 
the girl. . 

At this point in his reflections 
Brother Michael shuddered, and an 
ashen pallor crept over his face. He 
was but a young man, and doubtless 
the many stories he had heard had 
unnerved him somewhat. 

He remembered, with no little 
relief, that it must be close upon the 
hour when he daily betook himself 
to the Abbé’s private apartment, 
there to give his aid in the compila- 
tion of that history of their Order 
which he alone knew that the good 
Father Ignatius was writing. He 
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would go now. Indeed, it was some- 
thing late, and... 

A knock at the door of his cell 
caused him to start violently. 

“Who is there?” he called out 
sharply. 

The door was pushed open and an 
elderly monk thrust in his head. 

“Itis I, Brother Michael,” he said. 

“Ah, Brother Jerome! You arc 
very welcome. Will you not comie 
in?” 

“Nay,” smiled the other; “ that 
must I not do. The Reverend Fathcr 
is waiting for you, and has sent me 
to tell you so.’ 

“T was on the point of going to 
him.” 

“ Then go quickly, Brother, for in 
truth he secms a little impatient. 
There is one just left him, who, if I 
mistake not, has upset him greatly.” 

(te Oh—— 

“T fear he has brought some ill 
news.” 

“Til news—of what ?”’ 

“That I cannot say. But the 
Reverend Father seems strangely 
perturbed. I shotld lose no time, 
Brother, if I were you.” 

“I will go at once.” 


The Abbé was standing by the 
window when Brother Michael en- 
tered. His back was towards him, 
but the young monk could see that 
he was deeply immersed in thought. 

He closed the door softly and 
advanced a few paces into the room. 

“ Tather,’” he said, ‘‘ you are wait- 
ing for me?” ; 

The Abbé turned round slowly, 
with a preoccupied look upon his 
face. 

“Yes, yes,” he replied absently ; 
“Tam waiting for you.” 

He went to a writing-table close 
by, picked up some loose sheets o! 
parchment, glanced at them care- 
lessly, and then laid them down. For 
some moments he stood with his hand 
resting upon them, a pensive frown 
contracting his brow. 
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“Tet me see,’ he remarked pre- 
sently, “we were dealing with the 
persecutions in the time of Francis 
the Second, were we not?” 

“That -is so,’ Brother Michael 
teplied. '' The Abbot of St. Cyr’s at 
that time, you remember, got him- 
self into ill odour with the Catholic 
party by affording protection to 
certain Huguenots who . sought 
refuge within the monastery, and, 
in consequence, the place was at- 
tacked and partially destroyed, the 
monks being compelled to flee for 
their lives.” 

“Ah, yes! It is strange——”’ 

The Abbé seated himself in a high- 
backed chair before the table and 
drew an open volume towards him. 

“TI find,” he said, turning the 
yellow, time-worn page, “ that one 
Simon de Vallecourt was among 
those whom he befriended.” 

“ Simon de Vallecourt 

Brother Michael’s voice shook 
slightly, and his eyes had a startled 
look in them. 

“Simon de Vallecourt?” he re- 
peated hoarsely. 

The Abbé nodded his head, still 
intent upon the page. 

“It is a strange coincidence,” he 
observed. 

The young monk made no re- 
sponse. He was staring before him 
fixedly, like one who sees a danger 
approaching and fears to meet it. 
The Abbé closed the book and 
pushed it from him with a gentle sigh. 

"My son,” he said, ‘‘ I am greatly 
troubled.” 

“‘ Troubled, Father ? ’’ 

“Indeed, yes. ‘This man, Laser- 
pette, still believes that the Marquis 
de Vallecourt is here.” 

“* He—you have seen him again ? ”’ 

“Nay, I have net seen him. But 
I have been told that it is so by the 
man who has just left me. He, it 
appears, is the lover of the girl who 
was here two days ago, and he came 
at great tisk to himself to implore 
my aid.” 


“ But how—what aid can you give 
him?” 

“Unfortunately none, my son. 
That is what troubles me. He is a 
simple, honest fellow, and I would 
willingly help him if I could. But 
that is impossible. The Marquis is 
not here, as you know, and even if 
he were, it would still be a question 
of a life against a life.” 

Brother Michael caught his breath 
sharply. 

“A life against a life!’ he cried. 

“Even so,” the Abbé replied 
gravely. “It seems that the girl was 
a serving-maid in the de Vallecourt 
household at the time of the Mar- 
quis’s disappearance, and that she is 
the only person they can find able 
to identify him. Believing that she 
knows of his whereabouts, and with 
a view presumably to compelling his 
surrender, the Council has decreed 
that unless he is in their hands by 
three o'clock to-morrow the girl dies.” 

“ Father |’ 

“It is so, my son. None could 
witness the poor fellow’s anguish as 
he told me this arid doubt that he 
was speaking the truth.” 

There was a tense silence in the 
room for some moments. Then in a 
low, tremulous voice Brother Michael 
asked : 

“ And she—does she believe that 
the Marquis is here ?”’ 

“T gather so—yes.” 

“ And she will not speak : 2” 

“ft No. zl ' 

“‘ And the man—her lover 

“' Assuredly he believes so too. But 
for some reason or other his lips are 
sealed.” 

é“ Ah ! ” 

Brother Michael turned to the 
window abruptly. His hands were 
clasped nervously together, and his 
face looked white and haggard in the 
winter sunlight. 

“‘ Where is she now ? ” he inquired 
after a pause. 

“At the Conciergerie in Paris, I 
understand,” 
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“And to-morrow—when did you 
say? ? ” 

“ Three o'clock is the hour fixed 
upon.’ 

“Oh, my God!” 

The exclamation broke suddenly 
from the young monk’s lips like the 
cry of a soul in torment. He bowed 
his head upon his wrists, and his 
frame shook with the violence of an 
emotion he could not control. 

The Abbé rose quickly, and going 
to him laid a kindly hand on his 
shoulder, 

“My son, my sou,” he said in a 
voice full of tender compassion, “ I 
have done wrong. I ought not to 
have told you this. Why I did so I 
hardly know. It was not my inten- 
tion to speak of it when I sent for 
you; far otherwise, indeed. But 
something impelled me to take you 
into my confidence—a sudden im- 
pulse which I obeyed blindly, 
thoughtlessly. I was wrong. I should 
have remembered your youth and 
the extreme sensitiveness of your 
nature. I ought to have remem- 
bered 

The Abbé broke off with a little 
deprecatory gesture of his hand. 
Brother Michael planced at him 
swiftly —almost fearfully, it seemed. 

““ Remembered—what ?”’ he de- 
manded in a quick, anxious tone. 

“There now! replied the Abbé 
with a gentle smile. ‘‘I must not 
say too much. Of your past life I 
know nothing, and by the rules of 
our Order I seek to know rothing. 
But since you came to us a little over 
two years ago I have often felt that 
only a great and overwhelming 
sorrow of your own could have 
taught you to sympathise so readily 
and so acutely with the sorrows of 
others. I fear that I have caused you 
needless pain, my son.” 

The young monk raised his eyes 
from the ground, and in their lumi- 
nous depths the Abbé saw something 
which he had never seen there before 
—a look of pride and lofty self- 
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esteem such as became a Grand 
Seigneur of the Golden Age rather 
than a humble man of God. 

“Not so, Father,” he said, with a 
new strange ring in his voice. ‘ You 
have done well to speak of this to 
me. J will see to it that the girl does 
not suffer for—for her faithfulness— 
at the hands of that canaiile.” 

He uttered the last word con- 
temptuously, with a scornful smile 
and shrug of the shoulders. The Abbé 
gazed at him wonderingly. 

“But, my son,” he protested, 
“how may that be?” 

“It must be, it shall be,” the other 
answered firmly. “ That much is 
certain. For the rest ’—and his 
voice took a less confident tone—" I 
would crave your indulgence, Father. 
The way is a difficult one, and I—I 
need guidance.” 

“ Then go,” said the Abbé softly, 
“‘and may God in His goodness see 
fit to give you the light you seek.” 

The young monk bent his head 
teverently, and walked slowly to the 
door. 

After he was gone the Abbé stood 
for a while by the table, his fingers 
toying with the ivory cross on his 
breast, deep in thought. Then he 
shook his head sadly, and sitting in 
the high-backed chair took up a pen. 

‘* To-morrow at three,” he mur- 
mured. “I am afraid 

He sighed as he drew a sheet of 
parchment towards him. 

But all that evening and far into 
the night Brother Michael knelt 
before the crucifix hanging on the 
wall by his bedside, and prayed for 
the strength that casts out fear, 


III. 


“Well, Marie Foquet, have you 
nothing to say?” 

The girl did not answer, 

“Come, come!” urged the man 
at her side, jogging her elbow ; “ you 
heard what the cifoyen asked 
you?” 
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The girl made no response be- 
yond drawing her arm away 
sharply. 

“So! You know the penalty, do 
you not, for shielding an enemy of 
the Republic ? ” 

Still no answer. 

“ An she doesn’t, let her learn,” 
growled Laserpette, who was standing 
near. 

The man seated at the baize- 
covered table in the centre of the 
room frowned impatiently—though 
whether at the girl’s obstinacy or 
Laserpette’s interruption was not 
clear. He was tall and sparely built, 
with coldly classical features, his 
pale, unhealthy-looking countenance 
rendered still more sinister by a pro- 
minent chin and nose, a pair of dark 
glittering eyes, and the mass of lank, 
raven hair hanging limply down 
almost to his shoulders. Shabbily 
clad in a tight-fitting suit of faded 
black cashmere, and girt with a tri- 
coloured scarf, frayed, twisted, and 
none too clean, one would scarcely 
have taken him for a man whose 
name was already writ large across 
the history of his country. Yet such, 
indeed, he was—to wit, Citoyen 
Robespierre, Head of the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal in Paris, and for 
the time being master of the 
destinies of France. 

He leaned forward suddenly and 
tapped with the end of a pen upon 
the ledge of the small, flat writing- 
desk before him. 

“ Hark ye, citizeness,” he said ; “I 
have no wish to deal harshly with 
you. You are no aristocrat, parbleu, 
but one of us; and, save this, there 
is nothing against you. But the 
matter is a vital one touching the 
welfare of the State. This Marquis is 
the head of the once powerful family 
of de Vallecourt, our bitterest foes. 
He is a comparatively young man, 
and, so far as we know, unmarried. 
At least, his sudden disappearance 
three years ago was attributed to his 
inconsolable grief at the loss of the 


young woman to whom he was 
engaged. Is it not so?” 

“Yes,” said the girl in a low voice. 
“ She died in my arms.” 

iis H’m ” 

There was a momentary pause, 
during which Robespierre looked at 
her narrowly. 

“ Ah, well!’ he said with a care- 
less shrug ; ‘‘ that is beside the point. 
What concerns us is that, for reasons 
I will not enter into, the existence 
of this precious Marquis is deemed a 
source of some danger to the 
Republic, and therefore he must be 
removed. But first it is necessary to 
find him; and, as it. chances, you 
are the only one who can help us 
there. If you refuse——~’ 

At this moment one of the doors 
of the room, of which there were two, 
was thrown open, and a citizen- 
soldier entered, coming stiflly—if a 
little awkwardly—to the salute. 

“Well? ”’ snapped Robespierre, 
apparently not relishing the intcr- 
Tuption. 

“There is a priest below who 
would see you at once,” said the 
man. 

“A priest! Heaven above us! 
I have nothing to do with priests. 
What does he want, citizen ?”’ 

“He would say nothing, except 
that he must see you immediately.” 

“ Oh—must, is it? Now, by ——”" 

“On a matter of life and death,” 
the man added. 

‘ A matter of life and death, eh? ” 

“Those were his words.” 

“ Then tell him-——- 

Laserpette stepped forward 
quickly and whispered something 
in Robespierre’s ear. 

“Ha!” cried the latter, with a 
swift nod of comprehension. “‘ It 
may well be as you say. Show his 
Reverence up, citizen. We would 
not have it thought that we had 
failed in our duty to the Church.” 

The man departed, grinning 
broadly. 

A lengthy interval followed. 
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Laserpette fingered his cravat ner- 
vously, rolling his eyes and moisten- 
ing his lips in a gruesomely antici- 
patory manner. Robespierre sat 
staring at the printed list of names 
on the desk before him, and now and 
then glanced furtively towards the 
girl, whose gaze was fixed upon the 
door apprehensively. The two men 
guarding her, and the little weazened 
clerk seated at the table on Robes- 
pierre’s right hand, looked strenu- 
ously at nothing in particular, and 
doubtless saw none the less for that. 

Presently a sound of approaching 
footsteps was heard. There was a 
murmur of voices in the passage 
outside ; the handle of the door was 
turned. 

A gasping cry broke from the girl 
as Brother Michael walked into the 
room. 

He stopped short, evidently not 
a little disconcerted at seeing her 
there. His hood was thrown back, 
and the light from the window fell 
full upon his clear-cut, youthful face, 
now white and stern-looking as he 
checked her further utterance by a 
commanding gesture of his hand. 

_Robespierre, watching him from 
under lowered brows, noted the un- 
conscious dignity of that gesture, 
and smiled grimly, A whimsical 
thought had occurred to him. The 
girl had refused to answer his ques- 
tions, even with the fear of death 
hanging over her, and yet by a mere 
wave of his hand this young monk 
had compelled her to be silent 
against her will. And, devil take it, 
was it not easier to make a woman 
speak than to force her to hold her 
tongue ? 

He had a sense of humour, of a 
sort, had this leader of the sovereign 
people. 

So, for that matter, had Laser- 
pette, though his was of a more 
grisly kind. 

“ How!’ he cried, thrusting him- 
self forward and addressing the 
young monk insolently, “ You are 
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from the monastery of St. Cyr, are 
you not?” 

Brother Michael bowed his. head 
assentingly. 

“So, ho! Then doubtless you have 
come to tell us that our reverend 
friend, the Abbot, is a liar, eh ? Well, 
well—we will put it differently, if 
you like. We will say that you have 
come to save a pretty girl from losing 
her good looks—ha, ha!” 

Laserpette chuckled maliciously. 

-“ Rather a pity though, isn’t it ?”’ 
he continued in a. sneering tone. 
“Consider, my holy friend. Ought 
you, as a priest, when she is so near 
to Heaven ” 

Robespicrre’s 
coldly, 

“ One would think, citizen,” he 
said, “that you attached more im- 
portance to the death of this girl 
than to ridding the State of a dan- 
gerous enemy.” 

His words had an instantaneous 
effect. Laserpette blanched per- 
ceptibly, and drew back muttering 
apologetically under his breath. 
Robespierre turned to the young 
monk. 

“ Well?” he said shortly. ‘“ You 
have some communication to make 
to me?” 

“Yes,” Brother Michael answered, 
meeting his piercing gaze steadily. 

“ Concerning this aristocrat—this 
Marquis de Vallecourt ? ’’ 

“Jt is concerning the Marquis 
de Vallecourt that I have come to 
speak, But I would ask a question 
first.”’ 

“ Ask it then.” 

“In the event of your receiving 
such information as shall place the 
Marquis in your hands, does this 
girl go free?" 

* Beyond doubt.” 

“Even though she may, in het 
loyalty to one who—who is dead—. 
have sought to shield him at the risk 
of her life ?”’ 

Robespierre was silent for a 
moment, his eyes fixed upon the 


voice interposed 
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girl, who, with her face buried in 
her hands, was sobbing bitterly. 
Then he nodded his head. 

“ Even so,” he agreed. 

“ You swear it?” 

“T will do more——’ 

With a faint smile Robespierre 
took up the pen and held it poised 
above the printed list before him. 

“Tf,” he said, ‘the information 
you give me places the Marquis in 
our hands, or even makes known to 
us his whereabouts, I will run my 
pen through her name. ‘You see,” 
he added dryly, “I am prepared to 
trust you.” 

ce Then——” 
Michael. .. 

The girl suddenly darted forward 
and, clutching the sleeve of his gown, 
sank upon her knees. 

“ Monseignettr—no | ”’ she ‘gasped 
in a choking voice. ‘‘ For her sake— 
I implore you——” 

The young monk loosened her hold 
gently, and then rested his hand 
upon her head. 

“It is for her sake, Marie,” he 
declared firmly. 

She crouched down at his feet, 
weeping silently. He turned and 
faced Robespierre. 

“ You seek the Marquis de. Valle- 
court,” he said quietly. ‘Good. I 
oin. 

He paused abruptly. 


began Brother 


“Yes 2” said Robespierre. 

- Brother Michael did not answer. 
He was staring, wide-eyed, at a tall, 
brown-robed figure standing on the 
threshold of a door at the other end 
of the room. 

It was the Abbot of St. Cyr’s. 

“Eh? What?”  stammered 
Robespierre, half following his 
glance. “‘ You say you are——’ 

“This,” said the Abbé, coming 
forward with uplifted hand, and 
speaking in calm, majestic tones, “‘ is 
Brother Michael, a monk of the 
Holy Order of St. Francis, whose life 
is vowed to the service of God.” 

cs Ha l iz) - 

There was a long silence, during 
which Robespierre kept his eyes 
fixed searchingly upon the Abbé’s 
face. Then with a grim smile he 
drew the printed list towards him 
and deliberately crossed out a name. 

“Marie Foquet is free to go,” he 
said. ae ; 

The girl rose slowly to her fect, 
looking from him to Brother Michael 
wonderingly, anxiously. Laserpette 


again thrust himself forward. 


“But, citizen!’ he protested. 
“ The Marquis de Vallecourt—what 
of him ?” 

“ The Marquis de Vallecourt,” said 
Robespierre, “‘ is dead.” 

And he ran his pen through 
another name on the list. 
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Tie INTRUSIONS OF SMILERBUNN- 


b: Bertram Allg; 


No. Vi.—Behind the Times 


The Bunn-Fortworth Combine, rounding off a successful year 
with a so-called ‘‘deal in oil,"" make the painful discovery that 


there are times when virtue must positively be regarded as Its 


own reward. 


I. 


| SMILER BUNN 
j put down the 
bank-book which 
he had _ been 
studying for the 
previous ten 
minutes, and 
. turned to his 
partner with a sigh of content so 
emphatic as to be almost a sob. 
“Yes, Fortworth,” he said to his 
partner, who, in the opposite arm- 
chair, was tenderly nursing an obese 
cigar, “it’s been a good year—a 
thundering good year. We've made 
a lot of sclid money, and haven't had 
to put up with much hardship. 
We've had our set-backs—that last 
lot of Madeira was well-nigh undrink- 
able, for instance—but, on the whole, 
we can’t complain. I wish Sing Song 
ws just a leetle bit better at soups 
—not that he ain't very good already, 
but he’s just an inch or two short of 
perfection. But, barring that, I 
haven't got any serious grouch. It’s 
been a good year, taking it all round. 
And we haven't had the gout. And 


I attribute it to our being well 
nourished. Ifa man don’t get enough 
nourishment, Tortworth, he ain’t 
going to do much good in the world. 
He ain’t going to get on. If two- 
thirds of a man’s brains are grizzling 
about the hollow hole in the man’s 
stomach, same as an empty cistern, 
it isn’t much ‘good for the other 
third to be plotting about making 
money. ‘Lhat’s how I look at it, 
Fortworth.” 

Lord Tortworth—or, as he was 
mote generaliy known, Mr. Henry 
Black—nodded dreamily. 

“You're right,” he said. “Iia 
man neglects his lunch, his brains 
neglect him.” 

“ And serve him thundering well 
tight,’ concluded Mr. Bunn warmly. 
“ Pass the whisky.” 

They were sitting quietly at home 
in their London flat one Deccmbcr 
afternoon, resting after lunch. As 
Mr. Bunn had so complacently 
remarked, they had enjoyed a very 
successful year indced. And what 
they had made they had held. It 
was all reposing beautifully in the 
various banks they used—they had 
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many bank accounts under many 
names, as a far-seeing crook of these 
days must; so that if as Jones he is 
financially squelched in one direction, 
he can, as Brown, bloom anew like 
the flowers of spring in another. 

They sat quietly but firmly sop- 
ping up the whisky and soda with 
which it was their custom to soothe 
themselves after their siesta. But, 
presently, Mr. Bunn began to move 
uneasily, restlessty, almost as though 
he was worrying about something. 
Fortworth watched him indolently 
until he could stand it no longer. 

“What's biting you, Flood ?”’ he 
asked presently, with a remote 
irritation in his voice. ‘ You're 
heaving and rolling and squirming 
about like a porpoise on a meat 
hook! What’s the matter?” 

Mr. Bunn waited a moment. Then 
he spoke out. 

“The fact is, Fortworth, I ain’é 
satisfied. I've been trying to per- 
suade myself I was, but I ain't, and 
that’s the fossilised truth. We've 
had a rare good year—a rare good 
"un—but, without any wish to be 
hoggish, I can't help thinking we 
ought to follow it up. Our luck has 
been in, and we ought to crowd it 
while it’s good. We ought to. Some- 
thing kind of tells me we ought to 
go on making hay while the sun 
shines. That’s sense—not greediness. 
I should hate to be greedy. But 
being sensible’s a difierent thing. 
And to put it bluntly, what sticks in 
my crop is the thought of our old 
pal the Rajah of Jolapore sittin’ tight 
in his Grosvenor Square palace, with 
an income that runs into great big 
millions of money.” He wagged a 
plump, well-kept forefinger at his 
partner. ‘We ought to be doing 
better out of the Rajah, Fortworth. 
Man alive ! it’s our duty to be doing 
better. There he is surrounded by 
sharks of all sorts and sizes, parting 
right and left with big nubby hunks 
of that income, and you and me—you 
and me, of all men—stand by, idle 


and looking on. I don’t mind 
admitting, Fortworth, it preys on 
my mind and worries me. True, 
we've had a scrunch or two at the 
Rajah’s revenues ; but what’s a mere 
scfunch to a man like him? You see 
what I mean—surely you can see 
what I mean ?”’ 

Lord Fortworth absorbed the 
balance of his whisky and set the 
glass down with a rattle. 

“ Flood, you're right,” he said, 
not without admiration. ‘‘ And I 
admit it, fully and freely, I’m a man 
who has worked hard and lived 
hard—and now I’m a little too prone 
to take things easy; but you're 
different, You're a stayer—a sticker 
—you're a slugger. You're a whale, 
with the same size mouth as a whale 
and the ideas of a whale.” 

Mr. Bunn, nodding with gratifica- 
tion, tang for the unparalleled 
Chinese man-servant (and man-eater) 
who attended them—Sing Song— 
who appeared, silent and impassive 
as ever. 

“Ring up Mirza Khan, my lad, 
and look alive,” said Smiler. “ Say 
I want to see him urgently. Tell him 
to put down that corkscrew and 
come on here at once. That’s all. 
Skid!” 

Sing Song ‘ skidded’’ with the 
faint gleam of enthusiasm in his 
eyes which signs of activity. on his 
master's part usually caused to dawn 
there. He knew that when Mirza 
Khan, who was confidential body- 
servant and personal intriguer to the 
Rajah of Jolapore, was invoked by 
the partners, there was something 
interesting in the air. This was by 
no means the first time the partners, 
with the assistance of Mirza Khan, 
had wound themselves up for a whirl 
at the ruler of Jolapore’s treasury. 
The Rajah was one of those poten- 
tates who spend two-thirds of their 
time in England and on the Conti- 
nent—and pay tolerably heavily for 
the privilege. Mr. Bunn had first 
made his acquaintance when he 
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found him wandering aimlessly about 
London, with his memory tem- 
porarily lost. He had been drugged 
by a certain adventuress, now ‘‘ put 
away ’”’ for life, and Smiler had been 
able on that momentous occasion to 
tender certain services to the Rajah 
which gave him a practically perma- 
nent half-nelson upon the gratitude 
oi the dusky king. No one knew this 
better than that shifty old Mahom- 
medan, Mirza Khan. 

So that, when presently Mirza 
arrived at the flat, with an eager if 
slightly greedy smile lighting up his 
face, the partners did not conceive 
it necessary to waste time in uttering 
idle nothings as a preliminary to 
more serious matters. 

“Hello, Mirza!” 
“ How are you ?”” 

The Indian, a big, bulky affair in 
a poorly-fitting frock-coat and trim- 
mings to match, helped himself to a 
whisky-and-soda and took a chair. 

“T am rejoicing in best health, 
misters,” he replied. ‘‘ And I am 
veree overjoyed thatt you both are 
in thee same boatt. Yess.” 

“How’s the Rajah?” 

“ Oah, His Highness is most well. 
He iss fraish in England from trip 
to Paris.” 

The bright, beady eyes of the 
Indian slid furtively from one to the 
other of the partners. 


said Smiler. 


“How's the money-box—the 
sovereign tank—looking?”  re- 
quested Fortworth bluntly. ‘‘ Any 


congestion in that department ? ”’ 

Mirza Khan wobbled slightly under 
the influence of a vast but practically 
silent chuckle. 

“‘ Oah, yess, indeed—thatt depart- 
ment iss in pretty affluent con- 
dition,’ he said. ‘‘ There iss not 
severe congestion, perhaps, but att 
thee same time there iss plentee 
and to spare.” 

“Spare, eh? Plenty to spare, is 
there?’ Mr. Bunn brightened up. 
‘How, Mirza, old man? How can 
it be spared?” 
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“On the terms thatt we adjusted 
in thee past times. One-third each 
for us present trio off gentlemen,” 
explained Mirza Khan with pre- 
cision. 

“Yes, yes—we know that, you old 
hyena!” replied Mr. Bunn rather 
impatiently. “ But how can we get 
our hooks on a hunk out of the 
treasury?” 

“Oah, I cannot tell thatt. It iss 
matter for your skilful manipulation, 
misters.” 

Mirza Khan’s strong point was in 
executive work... He was no star 
organiser, or he would probably 
have retired from the Rajah’s service 
with a fortune years before—pro- 
bably have been Rajah himself. Give 
him the idea, and he was in the six- 
cylinder one hundred horse-power 
class for carrying it out. But his 
mind was not of the kind which can 
spin out a web and sit tight, out of 
sight, while the web does the work. 

“Well, what’s been happening 
round your way lately?” asked 
Smiler. “Any trouble—any en- 
tanglements ? Give us the news, in 
fact. Has the Rajah made any new 


‘ friends lately? Has he been going 


the pace ?—he usually has. Reel out 
a few feet of friendly gossip, Mirza, 
and as likely as not we shall notice 
a useful little peg sticking out of 
your nartative that we can hang our 
hats upon.’ 

Mirza Khan tipped down another 
whisky-and-soda, and without a 
qualm began in a chatty sort of 
way to expose most of the secrets 
of his master’s private life during 
the past six months—the two smooth 
old rascals with him listening atten- 
tively, thoughtfully, and apparentiy 
idly, But the idleness was merely 
apparent—the same sort of idleness, 
in fact, that characterises a couple of 
Bengal tigers prowling round the 
goat-paddock of some simple, horny- 
handed Indian dairy-farmer, while 
the farmer himself is prematurely 
indulging in dreams ot a harvest 
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that will, make harvest thanksgiving 
worth while, 


II. 


About twenty minutes later they 
broke in on the smooth monotone 
of the “ confidential” body-servant. 

“ That'll do, Mirza,” said Smiler, 
“ We shall waltz in through that oil 
concession door—eh, Fortworth ? "” 

Fortworth grinned, nodding. 

Mirza Khan had mentioned a 
certain oil concession en passant, and 
the two crooks had broken in a few 
seconds later. For some time they 
proceeded to question the fat Indian, 
and then Mirza, his eyes sparkling, 
withdrew silently. He knew better 
than to “hang about” while the 
partners were racing their thinking 
machinery up to several thousand 
revolutions a minute, so to speak. 
He saw that they had discovered 
their “‘ opening,” and he cleared out, 
some five inches “up” on their 
whisky decanter, leaving them to 
elaborate their plans. 

The point upon which the partners 
had seized so avidly was concerned 
with a concession to bore for oil in 
the State of Jolapore. Neither the 
Rajah nor Mirza Khan nor anyone 
else had ever heard that any oil but 
** palm”’ oil existed, or was believed 
to exist, in Jolapore. But it had 
chanced that when in Paris His 
Dusky Highness experienced a slight 
and merely temporary stringency in 
the money department. He wished 
to bestow upon a great friend of his 
—one of the many popular so-called 
beauties for which Paris is consider- 
ably overrated—a modest little token 
of his esteem, some trifling gift which 
would be accepted in the spirit in 
which it was offered—in short, a 
pearl necklace, which was listed at 
a fraction under twelve thousand 
bombardiers (as Smiler Bunn had 
recently dropped into the habit of 
calling sovereigns), and to his sur- 
prise and pain the Rajah had 
discovered that the harsh-minded, 


mercenary-souled grasper of a jewel- 
ler who owned the necklace desired 
cash down for the bauble. And 
since even a genuine, hall-marked 
Rajah must wait a day or two upon 
occasion while some financier or 
other is painfully uncoupling himself 
from his money, His Highness of 
Jolapore, who was childishly fond of 
doing things instantly, had promptly 
agreed to grant the oil concession to 
an American who had been asking 
for it, and who offered to pay fifteen 
thousand pounds down just as 
quickly as a lawyer could grind out 
sufficient deeds, and so forth, to 
protect him. It was an easy way 
and a short cut to ready money, 
and the Rajah had a lawyer in- 
structed immediately. He did not 
know, nor did he care, whether there 
was any oil in Jolapore. If there was, 
and the American had bought for 
fifteen thousand something worth a 
million, it did not disturb His High- 
ness. It was a flea-bite to him, any- 
way. The lawyer had duly shuffled 
out the documents, and the Rajah 
was within fifteen minutes of the 
money, when news was brought to 
the hotel to the effect that the 
American had been killed by a taxi- 
cab. As it chanced, however, the 
accident made very little difference 
to the Rajah, as the same day the 
popular beauty left for Blinkski-on- 
the-Blankovitch, or words to that 
effect, in the company of a bloated 
Russian Prince, to whom it was said 
she had been secretly married. At 
any rate the money was no longer 
instantly needed, and the regular 
huge drafts arriving for the Rajah 
shortly after, the oil concession and 
the document relating thereto had 
been filed away and practically for- 
gotten. 

But evidently the American had 
“known something,” for within a 
week no less than three people had 
popped out from Nowhere and 
begun negotiations with the astute 
Mirza Khan for the same concession. 
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It was at about this period that the 
Rajah and Company had returned to 
London. The concession-hunters had 
come over also. No doubt Mirza 
Khan could have engineered a small 
deal for the concession long before 
with one or other of them, but for 
the fact that the simple heathen had 
it firmly fixed in his head that the 
concession was worth thirty thou- 
sand pounds of anybody’s money, 
and refused to approach the Rajah 
with any less buxom figure in his 
mind. So there had ensued a period 
of haggling, which had now been 
broken into by the astute Bunn 
Combine. Among the other parties 
to the haggling was an English stock- 
broker (so-called and _ self-styled), 
named Skinkowitz, an alert-looking 
bird, with an accent that was far 
from Scotch, and a _ teversed- 
retroussé nose. Skinkowitz talked in 
a tone of expostulation and lament 
about “five tousand pounts and 
maybe a schmall sveentener”’ for 
Mirza Khan when he (Skinkowitz) 
would have got it (‘‘ de concession ’’) 
in his pocket. 

Another inquirer was a military— 
ex-inilitary—man, with an .address 
at Ostend and one in London. He 
called himself Captain Brecon- 
Lankerly, and would have inspired 
confidence if he had not possessed a 
habit of talking mostly under his 
breath and glancing warily out of 
the comers of a pair of steel-blue eyes 
at the people round about him a good 
deal. 

The third of the inquirers was a 
lady—one Madame Lafite—a very 
charming and well-preserved I'rench 
blonde, who seemed to be working 
alone. 

Mysterious crew though they were, 
it was obvious that there were three 
people who knew more about the 
natural resources of Jolapore than 
the Rajah and Company did. Indeed, 
Mirza Khan had been rather puzzled 
at this sudden craze for oil con- 
cessions, and had welcomed the 
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abrupt entrance of his old allies, 
Smiler Bunn and Fortworth. 

He gave them the facts and left 
them to “ organise.” 

Which they proceeded to do. 


III, 


Obviously the correct thing to do 
was to get the concession for them- 
selves, first of all. This they decided 
very speedily. Then they could sell 
it to the highest bidder. It was as 
easy as drinking wine or refusing 
tea, Neither of them felt energetic 
enough to float the thing on to the 
public themselves. They believed in 
the simple life and quick “ turn- 
overs,” 

On the point of ordering their 
motor, the telephone bell rang. 

It was Mirza Khan who tang up 
to inform them that Madame Lafite, 
the French concession-seeker, had 
just been badly, if not fatally, 
injured in a street accident. A. 
private motor which had been 
standing by the kerb outside the 
hotel had reversed suddenly just as 
Madame was passing behind it, and 
knocked her down. Mirza Khan 
thought they might like te know as 
soon as pessible that there were now 
only two after the concession. 

“Yes,” he said, in answer to a 
sharp question, “ that was how the 
wealthy American in Paris had died 
—a motor accident.” 

“ All right. We're coming round,” 
said Smiler, hanging up the receiver. 
He turned to Fortworth, looking 
Yather serious, 

“ Queer kind of coincidence, that, 
Fortworth,’ he said. ‘Two con- 
cession hunters killed the same way, 
just as they seemed certain of get- 
ting it.” 

(Mirza Khan had said that of the 
three, Madame Lafite, being pretty 
and charming, would probably prove 
the successful applicant when 
matters came before the gallant 
Rajah.) 
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Fortworth nodded, his face 
hardening a little. 

“* Of course, it may be accidental— 
or it may be due to Mr. Skinkowitz or 
Captain Puzzle-name—what is it? 
Breakfast-Lankerly ! It wouldn’t be 
a bad idea to send Sing Song round 
to keep an eye on one of 'em. The 
thing is—which ? ” 

Smiler pondered. 

“Well, of the two I should try 
Brecon-Lankerly. He sounds a 
tougher sort than Skinkowitz some- 
how. Skink has mentioned money— 
but this captain hasn't.” 

He rang the bell for the ever- 
ready Sing Song, and gave him his 
instructions. 

“Watch him, my lad, mind. If 
he behaves funny at all, make a note 
of it. You don’t want to see me 
flattened out by a taxi-cab some day, 
do you?” asked Smiler. 

“‘ No, mastel,”’ replied the Chink. 

“Well, keep a lamp out for 
Brecon-Lankerly. Find out about 
him. You can go to it.” 

Sing Song “ went to it” abruptly. 
This was the kind of work he loved. 

At Grosvenor Square they encoun- 
tered a disappointment. The Rajah 
was out. He had received a pressing 
telephone invitation to take tea with 
a very charming friend, and Mirza 
Khan had been unable to throw 
enough obstacles in his way to keep 
him at home. He had left word, 
however, that he would gladly see 
Mr. Coomber Huish on the following 
day. (‘‘Coomber Huish” was the 
nom de guerre Mr. Bunn modestly 
employed when dealing with the 
Rajah.) Smiler explained to Mirza 
Khan the precaution they had 
taken concerning Brecon-Lankerly, 
and Mirza agreed that it was not 
altogether uncalled-for. 

The partners left, deciding to look 
up Mr. Skinkowitz. 

But that gentleman had left his 
office in the City and had gone home. 
They gleaned rather expertly from 
a cletk his home address—a place 


near Weybridge—and decided first to 
see, if possible, Madame Lafite, dine, 
and then take a little run down to 
Weybridge and back. 

“T don’t suppose we shall be 
permitted to see her, but we might 
try,” said Smiler. 

But at the hotel they received an 
unpleasant shock. Madame Lafite 
had died in the hospital an hour 
before. A pretty French maid, her 
eyes red with weeping, explained the 
accident to them. Madame had been 
quite alone in England, she said, 
and she (the maid) was bewildered. 
There were no friends that one had 
to whom one could appeal for help 
and advice. What was she to do? 
It was not as though the good 
Monsieur Rally was alive—he had 
been such a good friend to Madame 
—he would have seen about things— 
known what to do. 

The partners exchanged glances. 
“ Rally ’’ was the name of the rich 
American who had tried for the con- 
cession in Paris before he was killed. 

Smiler patted the French girl on 
the shoulder. 

“Don’t you worry, madumma- 
selle,” he said good-naturedly. “I'll 
send someone to lrelp you look after 
things.” 

He telephoned to Mr. Ferdinand 
Bloom, the experienced butler-valet- 
all-rounder who, with his wife, took 
care of the comfortable little country 
house of the two crooks at Purdston 
on the Surrey-Hants border, and 
ordered him to come up and make all 
necessary atrangements for the maid. 

Then he and his partner dined. 

Two and a half hours later their 
big car was rolling smoothly through 
Weybridge, and at half-past nine 
stopped at the entrance to a rather 
lonely-situated house some two miles 
farther on—the residence of Mr. 
Skinkowitz. 

The place was in absolute darkness 
-—there was no gleam of light at any 
window, and, save for the low, 
sustained note of a cold wind through 
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some stark fir trees at the back of 
the house, all was silent.. 

Smiler Bunn, leaning over the 
wheel of the big, saloon-bodied car, 
peered out through the elaborate 
glass windows. 

“Not a very bright sort of shop 
for a stockbroker’s private residence, 
Fortworth,” he said. 

“No.” 

Fortworth shook his head. 

They alighted. Thc entrance-gate 
to the tiny drive leading to the house 
was open, and as théy were about to 
enter, leaving ‘their car outside, a 
figure crosséd the road and ap- 
proached them. 

Mr. Bunn turned on the new- 
comer. 

“ Mr. Skinkowitz, the stockbroker, 
live here?’ he asked. The figure— 
seen in the electric glare of the motor 
lamps as a shabby, slightly alcohol- 
ravaged individual in need of a shave 
—laughed rather huskily. 

“ He’s s'posed to, guv’nor. But J 
can’t get in at him. I got a bit of 
paper here for him, if I could kind 
of cop him.” 

The crooks understood. The 
alcoholic one had a writ for Skinko- 
witz in his pocket. 

Smiler nodded thoughtfully. 

““T see,” he said. 

They turned in up the drive—the 
“ writsman ” sneaking unobtrusively 
after them some yards behind. 

Mr. Bunn knocked imperatively 
at the front door—which gave under 
the blows. No one answered. 
Another knock revealed the fact 
that the door was not fastened. It 
swung inwatds silently under the 
weight of Smiler’s hand. He stared 
into the dark hallway doubtfully. 

“What d’you make of it, Fort- 
worth ? ”’ he asked. 

Fortworth sniffed. A faint odour 
of cigar smoke hung stuffily on the 
air. Evidently someone had been in 
the house very recently—possibly 
was there now. After all, there was 
nothing very surprising in the fact 
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that the house was in darkness 
(plenty of people go to bed at ten 
o'clock), or even that the door should 
be unlocked and unlatched—doors 
ate often forgotten. Nevertheless, 
the traincd instinct of the two 
ctooks—sensitive, alert, wary—re- 
coiled somehow from that warm, 
cigar-scented gloom and _ silence. 
They could not have told why—any 
mote than a fox or wolf prowling 
charily round a new trap can tell 
exactly why he distrusts it. 

' What d’you think, Fortworth ?” 
asked Smiler Bunn. 

Fortworth, his eye on a dim 
lurking figure a few yards down the 
drive, to which his attention had 
been attracted by a light crunch of 
gravel, answered softly: 

“T don’t like the look of it. Let’s 
get a lamp from the car.” 

Smiler agreed, and they Went 
together down to the motor, took 
an electric torch from its receptacle, 
and returned. 

The process-server was hanging 
about the steps, peering into the 
house. 

“ Hey, Bill, you can’t do anything 
this time of night with your writ,” 
said Fortworth abruptly.- 

“No; but there’s no harm having 
a look round. Skinkowitz is an artful 
old lot,”’ muttered the man. 

“Oh, all right! You'd better come 
in with us.” 

Together they entered the house, 
the blaze of the torch flashing cerily 
on the spatse and shabby furniture 
in the hall. 

They turned into a room on the 
right-hand side of the house, and so 
solved the secret of the silence, the 
darkness, and the open door. Skinko- 
witz sat in a loose, collapsed heap in 
a big basket-chair, stone dead. On 
a table by the chair was an empty 
tumbler, a whisky bottle, and a 
syphon, and on the hearthrug an 
empty phial. They recognised him 
instantly from Mirza Khan's descrip- 
tion. 
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The process-server cried out ner- 
vously, but Fortworth turned on him 
savagely. 

“ Shut up, you fool,” he snarled. 

Smiler was sniffing at the phial. 

“It was that stuff—what is it >— 
hydrocyanic acid—prussic acid,” he 
said, very white. 

They stared at each other. The 
teeth of the writ-server were chatter- 
ing audibly. 

“We'd better get out of this,” 
said Smiler jumpily. ‘“ And as quick 
as we can!” 

A minute later they were out of 
the house and in the car. 

“You'd better keep your trap 
closed about this, old man,” said 
Smiler to the process-server, who 
nodded. 

The car slid away, and rarely has 
a motor conveyed two more startled 
and puzzled men from Weybridge to 
London than did the car of the Bunn 
Combine that night. 

“Why did Skinkowitz commit 
suicide ?”’ they asked each other a 
dozen times, without any satisfac- 
tory answer. If the man had been 
murdered it would have been easy 
to have found the answer—Brecon- 
Lankerly. But if ever any case 
looked like suicide, this did. 

“ All the same,” said Mr. Bunn, 
* you've got to look at results. And 
the result of two motor accidents 
and a suicide is that Captain Brecon- 
Lankerly is the only applicant for the 
oil concession left. See what I mean, 
Fortworth ? I don’t say that this 
chap knows anything about the 
accidents or the prussic acid ; but if 
he doesn’t, thén all I’ve got to say 
is that he’s remarkably lucky in his 
affairs.” 

Fortworth pulled thoughtfully at 
his cigar as the car ran on towards 
their flat. 

“We shall hear what Sing Song 
says presently,” he said. ‘‘ There’s 
something in all this I can’t under- 
stand. I know the City, and I know 
about concessions, and mcn don’t 


commit murder much in England for 
sake of an oil concession that 
mightn’t be any more valuable than 
a concession to mine dead cats ott 
of the bed of the Thames.” 

Fortworth was right, but neither 
he nor Smiler guessed how extremely 
right he was. 

Sing Song was waiting for them at 
the flat—and, better still, he had 
ptepared what Smiler described as a 
rather ‘‘ saucy” little supper which 


‘did much to defeat a pair of appetites 


that already were beginning to 
tecover from the knock-down blow 
administered to them by their 
owners at dinner-time, 


IV. 


Having utterly abolished the 
supper, the partners called upon 
Sing Song for the result of his 
shadowing of Brecon-Lankerly. It 
was soon given, and cleared things 
almost entirely. 

The deft Chinaman had gleaned 
the fact that the private motor 
which had caused the death of 
Madame [Lafite was a hired car used 
by Captain Brecon-Lankerly. It had 
been driven at the time of the acci- 
dent by the Captain’s man—a thin, 
quiet, pale-eyed person whom Sing 
Song instinctively summed up as a 
“tough.” The Chinaman had hung 
about discreetly outside Brecon- 
Lankerly’s rooms until about seven 
o'clock, with the Bunn Combine’s 
fast two-seated car waiting round a 
corner in charge of an amiable loafer 
with whom the Chink had made an 
arrangement. It was lucky that the 
policy of the Combine was never to 
“work,” if possible, without a car 
in reserve, for just after seven o'clock 
the Brecon-Lankerly car had pulled 
up outside—and, Sing Song noted, 
its number plate had been changed. 

Sing Song knew a little about 
changing number-plates himself, and 
he got to work, so that when the 
Brecon-Lankerly car presently slid 
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away, Sing Song, in the two-seater, 
slid unobtrusively after it—and con- 
tinued so to slide until it stopped. 

And it had. stopped at a lonely 
house some two nviles out of Weybridge! 

“ Hey—what’s that?” Smiler 
Bunn, strangely excited, stood up 
suddenly. 

“House at Weyblidge, mastel— 
Mistel Skinklewitz house,” said Sing 
Song gravely. 

“Well, get on—get on! 
happened ?”’ 

“ He gettee out, mastel, and go in 
house. I cleepee to window. Listen 
plentee long time. They angly—allee 
same quallel. I findee place to see 
past window-blind, lookee in and 
watch.” The face of the Chink was 
as expressionless as wood, but his 
eyes were gleaming. “‘ They talkee 
‘bout concession. Angly. Then 
Blecon-Lankelly he takee Skinkle- 
witz by thloatee—all samee way like 
this ’—the Chink crooked his fingers 
— and stlangle—velly quiet—velly 
clevel. Skinklewitz only stluggle one 
piece—die velly quick. Blecon- 
Lankelly makee all things tidy-up— 
then puttee plenty-small boddle to 
Skinklewitz mouth, thlow empty 
boddle down to calpet, and come 
away quiet. Come stlaight home—I 
coming home allee samee time.” 

Sing Song ceased, eyeing his 
“ mastels ’’ curiously. ; 

Smiler nodded approval. 

“You're a good lad, Sing,” he 
said. ‘‘ That’s all we wanted to 
know.” 

The partners looked solemnly at 
each other. 

“A bad, dangerous blackguard, 
Fortworth,” said Smiler seriously. 
“And I ain’t sure I’ve got any 
hankering to get in his way.” 

“ Nor me—nor me,” agreed Fort- 
worth, a red glitter at the back of 
his eyes. 

“T ain't a coward,” continued 
Mr. Bunn, his face set in hard lines, 
“but I ain’t a fool, neither. And we’ve 
got to bear in mind that this Brecon- 
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Lankerly man-eater would rip our 
throats open as soon as look at us if 
he got a chance and suspected us.” 
His voice had thickened a little, 
and the veins across his forehead 
were standing out like cords. 

“ Yes, that’s true,” replied Fort- 
worth, glaring balefully at his 
partner. 

‘“Now, we don’t need to lose our 
tempers, of course,” Smiler went on ; 
“but; at the same time, a man like 
this gets me kind of ruffled up and 
set on edge, and—and ”—Mr. Bunn’s 
temper went suddenly—‘‘we've got 
to get him, damn’ him! and have him 
hung like a dog, concession or no 
concession.” 

They were on their feet now, half- 
snatling with rage. Crooks they 
were, hopelessly dishonest, danger- 
ously shrewd, a standing menace to 
Society’s bank account, but—murder 
—cold-blooded, deliberate murder— 
they barred absolutely. For in their 
weird, selfish way they were good- 
hearted. Not with any conventional 
goodness of heart, but none the less 
genuine for all that. 

As a rule, it was their speciality to 
snatch plunder from the plunderers ; 
but it should be remembered to their 
credit that in the case of Brecon- 
Lankerly they tow forgot any 
question of profit to be made out of 
the affair in their cold rage to avenge 
the poor little Frenchwoman, the 
mysterious Mr. Skinkowitz, who 
talked of “ five tousand pounts ” and 
dodged writs, and Rally, that un- 
known American, who had been the 
victim of Brecon-Lankerly in Paris. 

They stared at each other with 
blood-shot eyes. 

“ He’s vermin—a mad dog,” said 
Smiler, pouring himself out a whisky- 
and-soda. ‘‘I don’t know what you 
think, Fortworth, but I think we can 
very well postpone this concession 
business until we've done Captain 
Blank Brecon-Lankerly up.’ 

_Fortworth agreed almost before 
Smiler had finished. 
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They talked it over for a few 
moments, gradually regaining their 
coolness. 

Finally they rang for Sing Song. 

“It’s getting on for Christmas,” 
said Smiler as he rang, “and as 
we've done very well out of the 
nation, taking it all round, I consider 
it’s about time we returned the com- 
pliment and presented a gift to the 
nation for a change. We'll present 
this mad wolf Brecon-Lankerly, and 
T hope they'll hang the swine |” 

A brief but very pointed conversa- 
tion with Sing Song helped. matters 
forward very considerably 

Within half an hour their car 
pulled up outside a big block of flats 
not far fram Northumberland Street, 
and the three old campaigners— 
simply disguised as coloured men—~ 
went openly, though quietly, up to 
the fifth floor, whereon the murderer 
occupied a small flat. They were 
teasonably certain of finding him 
alone, of with only his sinister- 
looking servant—Sing Song had 
made fairly minute inquiries about 
him that afternoon. 

The door was answered by the 
man-setvant who had been driving 
the cat when the “ accident” hap- 
pened to Madame Lafite. He looked 
at the trio of dusky callers with wary 
eyes, and in reply to Smiler’s ques- 
tion as to whether Captain Brecon- 
Lankerly was at home, asked for his 
name. 

"Thee name iss of no importance,” 
said Mr. Bunn in the Mirza Khan 
manner, “Tell him some native 
gentlemen who own thee option on 
oil concession in Jolapore.” 

The man opened the door widely. 

“Come in, gentlemen,” he said, 
and as they entered the dimly-lit 
hall, closed the door behind them. 

Smiler indicated Sing Song. 

“There iss not any objection to 
gereat kindness of giving my secre- 
tary a seat?’ he asked. “‘ There iss 
possibility we may not need his 
presence |” 


“Oh, yes, sir—I’ll see to that,” 
said the thin man, and showed them 
into Brecon-Lankerly without delay. 

“Two gentlemen who are in- 
terested in an oil concession, sir,” 
he announced, a faint Tepressed 
eagerness in his voice. 

Brecon-Lankerly rose to greet 
them as the door shut gently. He 
was a tall, well-made man in 
evening dress. But he had a bitter 
mouth, and cruel, shifty eyes. A 
powerful, determined scoundrel, if 
ever there was one. He looked hardly 
less dangerous than he was. At sight 
of him the faces of the partners 
hardened. 

He stood in the middle of the room, 
facing them. 

“Good evening, gentlemen,” he 
said, in a calm, emotionless voice. 
“Do I understand that you refer to 
that Indian concession ?” 

“Oah, yess, thatt iss correct 
situation,” said Smiler. ‘“ We own 
thee whole option. But at same time 
we are veree kindly willing to s 

A sudden light gleamed in the cold, 
crafty eyes of the. murderer. 

“That is good,” he said with 
satisfaction. ‘I think we shall be 
able to make an arrangement—if you 
are moderate.” 

“ Oah, we shall be thatt,” said 
Smiler ambiguously. 

Brecon-Lankerly gave a non-com- 
mittal laugh. 

“Sit down,” he said, and turned 
to pull a chair towards the fire, 
stooping a little. 

At the same instant a queer, low 
gurgle sounded from the hall outside. 

The murderer straightened up 
suddenly. 

“What was——’ he began, and 
said no more, for a huge arm slid 
swiftly over his shoulder, crooking 
under his chin, and hugging him 
savagely back against a chest like a 
stone wall. A big knee thrust itself 
remorselessly into his back, pinning 
him. And at the same moment he 
felt pressing into his body, just under 
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the arch of his chest, the hard 
muzzle of a pistol. The eyes of 
Smiler Bunn stared down his eyes, 
baleful, ruthless, merciless. 

“Be still!’’ growled Mr. Bunn. 
“‘ Struggle and I’ll spread you over 
the carpet.” 

But the trapped wretch was past 
any threat. 

With the snarl of a mad thing he 
wrenched, trying to twist free from 
the arm of Fortworth, which was 
clamping itself tighter and tighter 
round his throat. For a long minute 
he ‘strained in silence. Then Fort- 
worth spoke with an effort. 

“ All right,” he said. ‘‘I’ve got 
him. I could hold him here a thou- 
sand years, damn him!” 

Swiftly, expertly, Mr. Bunn 
searched the man—taking away from 
him another little phial like that 
which they had found at Skinko- 
witz’s house, a repeating-pistol, and 
so forth. From one of the curling 
fingers he slid a large ring which 
looked as though it might contain 
poison. Then he produced from his 
own pocket a long, thin cord, and 
bound the man as few men are ever 
bound nowadays. 

“ Right !”’ he said, and Fortworth 
thrust the murderer into a chair. 

‘‘What’s this?” he said, deadly 
pale, in a voice that had suddenly 
become reedy. 

“The finish—for you!” 
Smiler briefly. 

“What are you raving about?” 
asked Brecon-Lankerly. But there 
was no confidence in his voice or in 
his eyes. The two ignored him. 
Fortworth went out to see if Sing 
Song had dealt with the thin man, 
while Smiler sat down to write at a 
table. He did not write long. 
Presently he pinned the paper upon 
which he had written to the captain’s 
coat. 

“ Between you and your black- 
guard out there you murdered Rally 
in Paris, Madame Lafite in London, 
and Skinkowitz at Weybridge. . . 


said 
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Don’t talk. Weknow. And you're 
going to hang for it,” said Mr. Bunn. 
The man’s eyes went strangely 
blank, and he said no more. It was 
as though he was intelligent enough 
to see that these black, mysterious, 
capable men who had surprised him 
were not in the least likely to have 
made any mistakes in their calcula- 
tions as to his disposal. Probably. 
he was. Certainly he must have 
realised the futility of talk—for he 
did not open his lips again, save 
once. That was when Sing Song and 
Fortworth had bundled the man- 
servant—unconscious, for Sing Song 
was ever thorough—into the room, 
and the Chink had gone over and 
supplemented the knots of Smilef's 
cord. Then the doomed man spoke. 

‘“‘Toosen my wrist and give me 
the phial, and I'll save people the 
trouble of hanging me,” he said 
quietly. 

“No,” said Mr. Bunn and Lord 
Fortworth together. 

Sudden fear leaped 
wretch’s eyes. 

““For God’s sake give me the 
phial !’’ he implored. 

Smiler’s face was like white iron. 

“ For Madame Lafite’s sake I will 
not,” he said—and that was the last 
word. 

The Combine left the flat, and 
sent a letter to Scotland Yard by 
a messenger boy. Twenty minutes 
later the police had the murderers, 
and they found pinned to the coat 
of one of them an anonymous letter 
detailed enough to satisfy them that 
it was worth while telephoning the 
Weybridge Police. And that was 
the beginning of the end of Brecon- 
Lankerly and his satellite, Never- 
theless, had they been loyal to each 
other they might ultimately have 
escaped. But the thin man, prob- 
ably in sudden panic, turned in- 
former before the trial, and there- 
after Brecon-Lankerly’s _ entire 
energies and abilities were devoted 
to making as certain as possible the 
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hanging of his pseudo-servant and 
ally, the thin man—completely dis- 
regarding the fact that the tighter 
he drew the rope round the other's 
neck, so much more certain he made 
his own end, 


“Tf those two men had been out 
just to steal that concession, I 
wotldn’t have interfered,” said Fort- 
worth some months later, ‘“ but 
murder I bar.” 

Smiler Bunn nodded gravely. 

“‘ Me, too,” he said sincerely. 

“What I shall never understand 
is why a man with the brains of that 
chap, Brecon-Lankerly, should have 
valued a concession to bore for oil 
(and in a place where it is a million 
to one there isn’t half a pint of oil) 
enough to commit murder for it.” 

Smiler Bunn stared at a roughly 
drawn plan which he had found in 
the murderer’s pocket on the night 
he bad searched him. 

“He knew something. Perhaps 
there’s something better than oil 
there—gold, jewels, perhaps.” 

He passed the plan to Mirza Khan, 
who had called in. 

“What do you make of it, Mirza?” 
he asked. 

The native looked at it carelessly, 
then started a little, and stared more 
closely. They watched him curiously. 
He began to smile, nodding like a 
mandarin—a black one. 

“Thiss explains thee matter in 
very minute detail,” he said. ‘‘ There 
iss no oil att thee place referred to 
in thee concession. But at thiss 
spot ’’—he indicated a certain place 
in the centre of the plan— wass 
buried the treasure off a great queen 
before she was killed. Thatt was 
many hundreds off years ago. Fear- 
ing her enemies, thee Ranee caused 
certain eunuc.is off thee palace to hide 
in secret place her treasure. Then 
thee son of thee queen killed thee 
eunuchs so that thee secret should be 
safe. Hundreds of years ago.” 

“ Playing it low down on the poor 


devils of eunicorns, or whatever you 
call ’em,’”’ commented Smiler. 

“ Wait, mister,” said Mirza Khan. 
“Thee same day thatt queen wass 
stabbed, and died. But thee secret 
of thee treasure wass lost. There 
wass great frenzy of searching, but 
it wass onlee discovered in reign 
of present Highness’s father—and 
moved in veree secret fashion to 
private treasury.” 

‘‘ Why secret ?’”’ asked Fortworth., 

“Because off Beritish Political 
Resident,”’ he replied. ‘' There are 
gereat number Beritish politicalrepre- 
sentatives in India, misters, and it 
iss veree distinctly not part off their 
job to encourage rajahs to hoard up 
geteat treasure. Thee Government 
would have wanted finger in thatt 
pie. Therefore, the treasure wass 
taken up secretlee and att night— 
fifty years ago. Thatt iss what the 
American Rally and thee others 
desired to find—treasure, not oil. 
But he would have had gereat sur- 
prise, eh, misters? At thee same 
time it iss mystery where he learned 
off existence off secret hoard.” 

Mirza paused to sop up a whisky- 
and-soda. 

“Thatt iss- reason all thee con- 
cession hunters were in gereat 
earnest,” he said. ‘ Thee treasure 
wass worth a million pounds !”’ 

There was a momentary silence. 

Then Mr. Bunn sighed gustily. 

“ Oh, well, I don’t give a d—n,” 
he said carelessly, ‘‘ We were all 
fifty years behind the times this deal. 
It’s a bygone anyway—let it be a 
bygone. We can’t make a fortune 
every time, Hey, Fortworth ? ” 

His partner leisurely selected a 
cigar. , 

““ We've ridded the country of the 
scoundrel—that’s one thing,’ he 
answered. ‘‘It ain't our line as a 
general thing, but I’m not growling 
about it. Virtue is its own reward.” 

" Ain’t that what I’m always 
telling you?” said Mr, Bunn. “ Pass 
the whisky |’”’ 
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He panted, as if he had been running hard: 
lf I had the pluck, the 


‘*There’s a way for me—if I dared! 


nerve!” 


Mary looked—understood. She glanced at that narrow platform, 


and over the brink of it into the black night. 
She gasped: 


trickled an icy shiver. 


Through her veins 


‘*Are you mad? Put that preposterous Idea from your head.” 


LTHOUGH it was 
quite light up 
here, where Hun- 
gars stood by the 
open window, 
yet down there, 
where he was 

: looking, at the 

bottom of the abyss, at the end of 
that sheer abyss of half a thousand 
feet, dusk was deepening into dark, 
and the pale globes of the electric 
lamps glimmered from end to end 
of the long streets. 

Behind Hungars, in Otways’ 
office, a man, whose name does not 
matter, sat with his heels on the 
tubes of the steam radiator. He was 
waiting for Otways, who had slipped 
out for a minute. He glanced in 
frowning criticism at the open 
window. 

“You must be pretty cool over 
there,” he ventured. 

Hungars did not catch the hint, 
His fascinated gaze wandered down 
to the lead-covered spire of a church. 
The needle-point of a steeple was 
dwarfed to an immaterial height 
by this vaster altitude. In the far- 
down road, which seemed so narrow, 


electric cars trailed an apparent 
inch-length of gleam. They were 
laden with passengers at this office- 
closing hour, and travelled fast}; 
yet their motion appeared but a 
crawl. The white head-lights of auto- 
mobiles skimmed along but a trifle 
mote rapidly, The barely-discernible 
glitter of bicycle lamps flitted with 
the apparent speed of fire-flies. - 
Stunted objects drifted in a snail- 
like movement. They were human 
beings. And from this life, from 
this action which seemed so remote, 
emanated the merest murmur of 
sound—the jolt of a car taking the 
points, the snarling hoot of a motor- 
horn. 

Above these inconsequential 
noises, these pitiful illuminations, 
the ‘‘sky-scraping’’ block of busi- 
ness offices called the Wentworth 
Building rose untapering, majestic. 
A colossus of concrete and granite 
and steel; wedge-shaped, open on 
its east side where it ended the 
street; twenty-five stories; half 
a thousand feet above the stones ; 
its foundations below the gravel, 
below the blue clay, on the rock, in 
a profound grave. Surveyed from 
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its shop-fronted base by human gaze 


travelling upwards, it seemed twice 
its actual height at this hour of twi- 
light, of the growing dark, with a 
lighted window or two at the summit 
claiming the very stars for com- 
panions. 

Hungars felt a touch of terror, of 
hysteria almost, which made _ his 
brain rock. His nerves responded 
like the strings of a violin at the 
merest impact with the bow. Sheer 
fear of space below him caused this 
sensation, as it always did, although 
he had grown up in American cities, 
with these wonders, these giants 
taised by toiling atoms of flesh and 
blood. 

Ashamed, he drew a ‘step nearer 
to the window, holding the sash in a 
convulsive grip. What a drop! He 
had but to give a spring, a vaulting 
leap, and then—then—God! His 
heart shook. 

The limitations of the city were 
plain enough from this pinnacle. 
‘The streets ran in rectangular lines, 
ending sharply. A compact square 
of roofs with a tall shaft here and 
there, from which grey smoke bil- 
lowed to mingle with a grey sky. 
Beyond was the open country, flat 
as a board, sprinkled with snow, 
whistled over by the wind, desolate 
under the dropping dark. From the 
wild, in every direction, advancing 
night pressed up against the lighted 
city, descended upon it from above, 
barely held back by the thousands 
of lamps which flung a nebulous 
sheen but a few yards into the gloom, 
and became lost, swallowed, pitiful. 

To a morbid streak of poetry in 
Hungars’ nature this environment 
appealed. He awoke from his 
dreaming under the impetus of a 
shock of terror. 

Someone gripped him round the 
thighs and lifted him above the 
floor, tilting head and shoulders 
towards the window. 

Hungars yelled in a perfectly 
frantic voice ; 


= “Curse you! Let go!” 
’ He was instantly released. 


Only a jest played upon him by 
the man waiting, and seen by Otways, 
who had just entered, and who said 
sternly, ‘‘ A fool’s trick, that.’ 

The victim struggled for breath, 
horribly scared. 

“T’m most awiully sorry,” said 
the joker ruefully. ‘‘ I’d no idea you 
would be upset——” 

Hungars wiped his forehead. He 
was not proud of that exhibition of 
nerve-weakness, and he interrupted, 
almost apologetically : 

“ You frightened me. Can’t stand 
great heights. Never could. They 
make me feel sick. I’m a coward 
where they are concerned.” 

“T ought not to have done it,” 
continued the offender contritely. 
“Yet it’s surprising what nerves 
some men have that way—or, rather, 
lack of nerves. You see that stone 
ledge outside the window, which 
goes right round the building ? I’ve 
seen workmen employed here edge 
away——’"’ 

“Stop!” pleaded Hungars, shiver- 
ing violently. 

Otways cut in: 

“ Oh, it’s true! I've been sitting 
at my desk just there, and have been 
startled by a shadow flitting over 
the wall. I looked up quickly just in 
time to see a man pass along that 
ledge. Such a thing doesn’t call for 
praise. It ought not to be allowed. 
Needless bravado on the part of a 
mason or painter which should be 
prohibited absolutely.” 

 Bloodcurdling !”’ ejaculated 
Hungars, and was turning to leave 
the office when Otways begged : 

“ Wait just one minute.” 

Hungars lingered while the two 
others chatted business for a brief 
while. Directly Otways found him- 
self alone with Hungars he said : 

“Your friend Covenant is sinking 
rapidly.” 

When he: heard those words 
Hungars gave a violent start. He 
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endeavoured vainly to sustain the 
gaze of Otways, who was regarding 
him in a tranquil, reflective fashion. 

“He will not Jast the night out, 
they say.” , 

‘ Ah, ah, poor fellow!” muttered 
the other. 

“J thought you might wish me to 
tell you.” 

“Ves, 
absently. 

Otways closed his desk, took 
down his hat and coat from a peg, 
and turned off the steam in the 
radiator. 

“'T’m off,” said he. 
theatre party.” 

They went out from the office 
together. Otways closed the door 
with a smart bang after releasing the 
catch, which locked it. This door, of 
ted mahogany, bore on one of its 
panels the simple inscription : “Mz, 
James Otways.” 

That gave nothing away. But 
most people who entered knew 


yes,” answered Hungars 


“ Joining a 


perfectly well that the tenant was a_ 


detective whose services were the 
exclusive property of the Three 
States Bank. 

He and Hungars went out together 
then. They were on the uppermost 
landing of the Wentworth Building. 
Offices surrounded the large square 
of imitation mosaic paving, save in 
one corner, where there was a stair- 
way and elevator. Hungars rented 
an office alongside the elevator, that 
of Otways being exactly opposite, 
on the further side of the wide land- 
ing—a not unimportant detail. 

Otways rang for the elevator, 
continuing to chat with Hungars 
while waiting. When the elevator 
soated up in its silent fashion there 
was a woman in it. Both men lifted 
their hats to her. The detective’s 
eyes showed some astonishment; 
those of his companion an expression 
of something deeper than pleasure. 

She gave Otways a mere semblance 
of a bow. He stepped into the 
empty cage; the door clanged; he 
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vanished from sight, sinking fast 
down that gaping hole from which 
issued a chilling breath. He was 
gone. 

““You want to see me, Mary ? 
Hungars questioned. 

“Yes,” said Mrs, Covenant, in 
such a'low, unhappy voice that the 
other understood what had occurred. 
He led the way into his office, closed 
the door, pulled a chair forward. 
She sank into it, saying wearily: 
“He passed away an hour ago.” 

“ Ah!’ murmured Hungars in a 
shocked tone. He was silent after 
that. Of what use banal remarks ? 
While even if he could think of 
something original, some new ex- 
pression of sympathy, he knew that 
it would not, could not ring true. 
So he remained silent, looking dewn 
at the bowed head of this woman 
who had experienced one hour of 
widowhood. She had dressed in 
obvious hurry. A few wisps of hair, 
of her plentiful brown hair, showed 
from under her hat. Her cheeks 
were as pale as her forehead, and the 
long lashes, drooping, cast a faint 
shadow upon them. He expected a 
tear to fall; he looked to see the 
soft lips tremble, the throat palpitate, 
But it did not happen. She was 
silent, motionless as he, Was it 
possible that grief had frozen her 
heart, numbed her sensibilities ? 
It must be that. She was convulsed 
with sorrow. And there came upon 
Hungars an irresistible longing to 
comfort her, not with commonplace 
condolence, but with loving words. 
After all, she must know how he 
had felt towards her all these years. 
Had he not told her that he loved 
her before she wedded Covenant? 


‘In another moment he would have 


knelt beside her, would have encircled 
her head in his arms, drawn her cheek 
to his. 

But she looked up suddenly and 
said : 

‘T know ali—all about it; about 
your crime and—and his ]”’ 
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Hungars stiffened through his 
entire frame. His hands opened and 
the crooked fingers remained crooked. 
From his cheeks ebbed every drop 
of blood, which did not return. His 
jaw dropped and he had no power 
to raise it. Revulsion of feeling, 
shock of fear, petrified him. 

Mary looked to right and left. 
She went on quickly, panting for 
breath : 

’ “Vou and Harvey robbed the 
Three States Bank four years ago 
of twenty thousand dollars.” 

“ Ah, my soul!” muttered Hun- 
gars. He pressed a hand to his wet 
forehead. ‘‘ He told you that before 
he died ? ” 

“No: He wrote it down himself 
during his illness, every word of the 
story ; just how you and he planned 
the crime. If he had got well he 
would have destroyed the confession. 
But when he knew there was no hope 
he signed it.” 

Hungats ran his fingers round the 
inside of his collar. 

“ Just like Harvey,” he groaned. 
* Afraid.” 

“Of course he was afraid. 
Wouldn’t you be if your last hour 
had come, with that guilt on your 
conscience ? Are you going to blame 
him—my dead husband ? Why, you 
ate afraid now—with health and life. 
Look ‘at your face in the mirror; 
it is a ghost’s,” 

Sorrow, reproach, anger — all 
flashed out in her sentences. Limp, 
enervated, Hungars sank into his 
office chair, gripping the arms of it, 
glaring gloomily at the linoleum. 

“He used to do the writing 
secretly,’’ went on Mary. “ He did 
not intend me to know; but I could 
see its effect upon him, and I found 
an opportunity to read the sheets of 
paper. He signed the confession only 
yesterday. He hadn't the strength 
to put the package in an envelope 
and to seal it. He directed me, 
watching me as I worked. He had 
already addressed the envelope, and 


I had but to apply the wax. He 
ordered that it should be sent 
through the mail after he died ——” 

“Great God! You sent——’ 
Hungars leaped to his feet. 

“T did not mean to—no. A 
thousand timcs no. I had my 
position to consider; my _ boy’s 
name. I put it aside. But I did not 
exercise enough care. It was found 
by a servant, who dropped it into a 
post-box three hours ago.” 

Hungars literally clawed his face, 
which had become livid. He cried 
in a suffocated tone : 

“To whom was it addressed ?”’ 

“To Mr. James Otways.” 

“ But where—where ? ” 

“The Wentworth  Building— 
here,” F 

“He hasn’t got it—not yet—not 
yet—thank God! I've breathing 
time. I’ve a whole night. He has 
gone. You saw him. This has struck 
me all of a heap. I swear to you, 
Mary, that that was my first and 


_last thing that way. Harvey and I 


were madly in want of money, and 
opportunity tempted us, Him being 
in the bank made it much easier. 
I was his outside confederate. I 
know it preyed on his mind ever 
since. Living, he dared not make 
a clean breast to his employers ; 
dead, he isn’t afraid. Addressed to 
Otways, you say ? Thank God, that 
gives me a chance!” 

He rattled off the words wildly, 
almost incoherently, tearing up and 
down, up and down. 

“Tf I had done my duty I should 
not have told you,” said Mary. She 
bowed her head upon her open palms. 

Hungars went on, not hearing, 
not seeing her, facing only his agony 
of terror. 

““He sent the confession to Ot- 
ways, of course, because Otways is 
the bank’s detective, and Covenant 
knew him in that capacity. He was 
the one man we feared—this ferret 
Otways. That was why I changed 
my business offices and came here, 
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where he is. I wanted to be near the 
danger, if it existed—to watch and 
see if I was suspected. But we never 
were, On the other hand, I grew to 
be very friendly with Otways: here, 
and—and—hark !”’ 

To his overwrought nerves a slight 
sound outside on the landing was 
like a shell bursting. He opened the 
door just in time to see a postman 
shoot a small package into the letter- 
box in Otways’ office. The man 
tetired with a “‘ good-night, sir.” 

Hungars came back. He drew a 
few deep breaths, then he said : 

“Tt is all right; the letter has 
just been delivered.” 

“‘ Where ?”’ 

“Dropped by the postman into 
the letter-box inside Otways’ door.” 

“ But I thought the letter-boxes 
belonging to the tenants in this 
building are downstairs, in the 
entrance-hall ? ”’ 

“So they are—with the one 
exception of Otways’. The very 
private nature of his business made 
him distrust such a public repository 
for his letters; so by a special 
aftfangement the postman comes up 
here and shoots them into his box.” 

“ What are you going to do?” 

“* Get that letter.” 

** The door is locked.” 

‘'I may spend half the night in 
opening it, but open it I shall.” 

“Mr. Otways will not return ?”’ 

“‘ He is gone for the night. 

“At any rate, you ought not to 
delay?” 

“‘ That is perfectly true.” 

He took a step as if to go out, but 
paused and looked back at the wife 
of the dead’ Harvey Covenant, bank 
clerk. She sat inertly, her head 
drooping, hands resting listlessly in 
her lap, overwhelmed by grief, by 
shame. She was not young, she was 
not pretty, but she was slight and 
graceful, with beautiful coils of 
brown hair, and she had always made 
Hungars think very tenderly of her. 
He regarded her now, and thought of 
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cast-aside flowers which fade, but 
which lift up their heads in moisture 
and sunlight, and renew their 
charms. 

He came back softly and stood 
by her, saying : 

“You did this for my sake?” 

She shook her head slowly. 

“No; nor for mine. I would 
have obeyed Harvey’s last wish if— 
if I had not my boy to consider. 
He is only fourteen. It might ruin 
his future.” 

“ Covenant ought to have thought 
of that.” 

“ Please do not blame him,” 

“I won’t since you ask it. Don’t 
go yet, Mary. I'll see if the door is 
likely to give me much trouble.” 

He went out on to the landing. 
The hour was between seven and 
eight, and the tenants of this upper 
suite of offices had departed. The 
place was quiet as the grave. Hun- 
gars crossed over and mechanically 
tried the handle of Otways’ door ; 
then he lifted the brass flap through 
which letters were shot into the 


' receptacle on the other side: 


A footstep caused him a great 
start, bringing his teeth together in 
a jarring clench. He whirled round. 

But it was only the janitor, the 
caretaker of the building, who had 
appeared with a long broom with 
which he commenced to sweep the 
mosaic foor. A man somewhat too 
old for the work, and who coughed 
perpetually. He called out huskily : 

““ Good evening, sir.” 

“The devil take you!” grunted 
Hungars beneath his breath. He 
answered aloud: ‘Good evening! 
What has become of Symons ?”’ 

“ He’s got a better paying job, 
sir.” 

““ When did he go?” 

“A week ago, sir.” 

“How long have you been here 
in his place ?”’ 

A terrible fit of coughing made 
the janitor lean upon his broom. 
His bent shoulders heaved and 
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shook in a painful fashion. A full 
minute passed before he was able to 
answer : 

“‘ Been here a week, sir.” 

“You aren’t young enough or 
strong enough for a job like this. 
Here, get something for that cough 
of yours before it tears your lungs 
out!” 

The janitor bent over the other’s 
outstretched palm and gratefully 
accepted the offering. He wheezed : 

It sounds worse than it is; had 
it for years, Good-night, Mr. Hun- 
gars. I’m real thankful to ye,” 

Hungars went into his own office. 
His visitor had not stirred. He took 
a long black cigar from a box, lighted 
it, burying his teeth deep into the 
leaf. A long silence ensued, broken 
only by the faint sound of the 
moving broom on the mosaic outside. 

Mary Covenant awoke from un- 
happy reflections. She looked up at 
Hungars, whose forehead was lined 
by a furrow of profound perplexity, 
and she asked ; 

“You have not been into his 
office?” 

“God help you and me, Mary | 
The thing’s impossible.” 

She uttered a startled cry, 

“What do you mean?” 

“ Thete’s a fellow—a new care- 
taker—lurking about on this floor.” 
“But he will go away?”  .- 

“ His name happens to be James 
Otways. Disguised. Watching—me, 
curse him, and curse him again !”’ 

Mary stood up, pressing her hands 
to her bosom. 


“Oh, you are sure?” she panted. 


“ Absolutely. The cunning hound 
was not sharp enough for me. I 
spotted him through his make-up. 
He’s there, I tell you. And after all 
these years. God knows when and 
how he picked up the trail. But he 
has picked it up. He’s on the scent— 
my scent. He even caught me finger- 
ing his door-handle. He'll stick like 
a leech—a vampire. And that letter 
of confession waiting for him when- 


ever he goes into his room. You are 
too late, Mary; I’m as good as 
blasted.” . 

She looked at him with eyes 
blazing with fear as she answered : 

“ He may go in at any moment.” 

““No, he can’t while I’m here, 
lest he bare his own game. Besides, 
he knows nothing of Harvey’s letter, 
remember. But get at it I never can. 
To work a way through the door 
asks for at least an hour of complete 
privacy, and his lynx eyes would 
spot me before the first minute. 
I’m done for, Mary.” 

He broke off with a groan of help- 
lessness, of despair, and began to 
pace the narrow limit of his room, 
his eyes haggard, wild. . 

“It is certain that you are 
beaten,”’ said Mary Covenant in a 
resigned yet firmer tone. “ You 
have twelve hours before you if you 
mean to run away. Do not waste 
them in——’ She stopped, her 
attention caught up by an extra- 
otdinary expression in Hungars’ 
face. He was staring out of window ; 
and his eyes, dilated, fixed, rigid as 
the marble orbs in a statue, peered 
down at that ledge of stone which 
encircled the building. 

He panted, as if he had been 
running hard ; 

“ There’s a way for me—if I 
dared! If I had the pluck, the 
nerve!” 

Mary looked—understood. She 
glanced at that narrow platform, and 
over the brink of it into the black 
night. Through her veins trickled 
an icy shiver. She gasped : 

“ Are you mad? Put that pre- 
posterous idea from your head.” 

But he did not answer, nor paid 
her any attention. He only con- 
tinued to stare at the stone sill, 
although the idea in his mind already 
made the hair stir on his head. 

The building was ribbed with 
three of these ledges, which were 
about twelve inches wide, with an 
ornamental cornice. The first. en- 
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compassed it twelve floors from the 
ground, which was four floors above 
the roof of the adjoining premises 
nestling at the foot of the mammoth. 
The second encircled the structure 
at the eighteenth floor; the third 
was immediately under the twenty- 
fourth—and last. The skyscraper 
rose three hundred feet above the 
contiguous building on the west side ; 
on the east, where it formed the 
commer of two streets, it went down 
its sheer unbroken drop of five 
hundred feet. 

What was Hungars 
about ? 

Nothing could be more simple 
than his idea. Otways’ office, as has 
been explained, was on the opposite 
side of this upper floor. Very well; 
if he—Hungars—chose to climb 
tound the building, using this highest 
conctete ledge for foothold, he would 
undeniably obtain entrance to Ot- 
ways’ office—through the window. 

He began to count the precise 
number of windows intervening. 
As for the return, it would not be 
by the same way. Doubtless, when 
he had secured the letter, he would 
find an opportunity to slip out by 
the conventional way of the door. 


thinking 


Simplicity. 
Also—nightmare |] Phantasma- 
goria ! 


It was now quite dark. A wind 
sighed. Into the little radiance 
which the office window shed into 
the night kept drifting what had the 
appearance of falling blossom; but 
it was not blossom, it was snow, a 
few flakes of snow coming down from 
the blackness and going into black- 
ness. 

Hungars shuddered. Then he 
looked away resolutely. Clearly, if 
this thing were possible, if he could, 
by some superhuman self-control, 
pass through this appalling ordeal, 
he must certainly detach imagi- 
nation from it, must crush with all 
his strength and power mental 
visions of depth, of creeping cars, of 
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dwarfed objects which were human 
beings, of himself, a fly, an insect, 
clinging with finger-ends to the face 
of this stupendous precipice. 

He said in a low voice, looking at 
the floor : 

“You had better go.” 

She put a hand on his arm, Her 
cheeks were white as paper. 

“You are not thinking of it any 
longer, are you ?”’ she pleaded. 

“JT don’t know. It will cow me. 
I have the desperation, but not the 
courage. No, I don’t suppose I 
shall even attempt it. Yet I’m aman 
and this is a man’s way. How can ] 
face to-morrow—the years to come ? 
But don’t stop here. I want to be 
alone.” 

She tried to answer, but was in- 
capable of it. She trembled visibly. 

“Tet us suppose,” continued 
Hungars, looking at her now. “If 
I was to succeed, would you forgive 
me, Mary ?” 

She replied, almost unintelligibly : 

“Why do you want my forgive- 
ness?” 

“ Because the thought of leaving 
you gives to death its worst sting.” 

“Hush! It is not a time to talk 
like that.” 

“ Would you forgive me, Marty?” 

She answered, meeting his feverish 
eyes : 

“Tf you will promise never to rest 
until you have paid back by some 
means the money which you stole, 
why—I will forgive you now.” 

“Before God in heaven I do 
solemnly promise it!” 

She gave him her hand. He lifted 
it to his lips. For half a second he 
meditated catching her in his arms. 

“Good-night, Mary!’ he cried 
hoarsely. 

He was alone. She had gone, had 
left him with his deadly peril. It 
did not matter to her, then, what 
happened ? She was afraid to stay 
and see this thing through? Then 
he whispered that he did her in- 
justice. After all, she had warned 
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him; and he had intimidated her, 
perhaps; and with Otways lurking 
about, she could not continue to 
Temain at that late hour in the 
empty building. 

He put those thoughts away. 
What was he going to do? Climb 
round the upper ledge? Death on 
one hand; the devil on the other. 
He had to choose. The capture of 
Covenant’s written confession would 
save him assuredly. If he could get 
it, he would walk out of the building 
anew man. Ifnot... 

Hungars pushed up his window 
very silently. He did not want 
Otways to hear anything. Ah, and 
he might as well lock the door! He 
did so. ; 

Rising excitement, and the cold 
breath of the night pouring through 
the window, made him tremble so 
that his teeth chattered. He kept 
saying to himself : 

“Don’t think of it! Make your 
mind a blank. There’s plenty of 
room to creep round.” 

His shaking fingers buttoned his 
jacket round his chest. He advanced 
towards the window and saw the 
falling veil of the snow going down 
and down, so lightly, so easily, so 
sustained, at home in the void, 
oscillating in its descent to the 
gtound where the lights glimmered, 
yellowed by distance, at a depth of 
—of—great God—a plumbless depth! 

Insanity 1 What chance existed if 
he was going to start measuring with 
his eyes the pit? He became aware 
that he was physically rigid with 
tension: his nails in his palms, his 
teeth clenched so that they ached, 
his muscles stiff as bars. He relaxed, 
drooping his shoulders, drawing a few 
breaths into the bottom of his lungs. 

Pulling a chair forward, he stepped 
upon it and thrust out his right leg. 
Half in and half out, he bent his 
head and murmured ¢ 

“ Give me a chance, Lord God—a 
chance of redeeming my promise.” 

He drew out his other leg. Both 


feet were on the ledge. He began to 
stand up, steadying himself by 
resting his palms in the outside angle 
formed by the recess of the window. 
When upright, he changed his awk- 
ward posture a little by facing the 
window. His hands pressed upon 
the panes. Inside he saw his office 
furniture ; behind him—the gulf. 

He said to himself aloud : 

““ Why, how easy! Could any- 
thing be more simple? Is it not 
ridiculously easy 2?” 

And his heart replied with great 
thumps, sickening thuds upon his rib 
bones. 

He began to edge away from the 
window. He kept his arms out 
in a horizontal posture, finger-nails 
scratching at the stone as he ad- 
vanced. First his right foot shuffled 
along, and the other shuffled after it. 
This was a dangerous procedure, 
because there was a fair sprinkling 
of snow on the ledge, and the foot 
action tended te harden the snow 
and make it slippery. He found this 
out when, witheut the least warming, 
the sole of his boot slithered a couple 
of inches on the tiny platform. His 
left knee bent. For a fraction of a 
second he believed he was going; 
and from his wide-open mouth, his 
distended jaws, gurgled a sound like 
a death seb. 

He recovered himself. 

His preliminary chilliness was 
succeeded by a burning heat. A 
trickle of sweat ran down his fore- 
head. He fought for presence of 
mind; to consider anything but the 
drop behind. He groped in a mental 
confusion, and, queerly enough, from 
this confusion there shot from recol- 
lection an old rhyme of his childhood; 
and he kept repeating, in a hurried, 
feverish manner, disjointed sentences 
from that ancient song, finding in 
them a momentary relief from 
realisation : 


Every night about half-past eight, some- 
body tapping at the garden gate... 
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The catess of the snowflakes 
touched his hot face, but he was 
not conscious of it. At a snail's 
motion he continued to move, and 
he was scarcely conscious of that, 
either. A grumbling mutter climbed 
from the bottom of the abyss where 
the night traffic was surging this and 
that- way; and the high-altitude 
wind moaned with a thin, lost cry: 


It’s no use looking under the chair ; 
The tap, tap, tapping comes not from 
there. ... . 


He strove to concentrate upon the 
half-remembered rhyme as he crept 
on and on. ‘To dwell for five consect- 
tive seconds upon his position was 
to feel fingers at his shoulders draw- 
ing him back, persuading him to 
yield: the terrible hysteria of 
vertigo. 

In this way he actually reached 
the apex of the wedge-shaped 
building, and commenced to round 
it. The wind was blowing upon the 
further side, its whine becoming a 
toar; and Hungars felt in every 
nerve the almost imperceptible 
swing of the lofty structure. His 
body moved to and fro with that 
faint,. majestic rocking which was 
enormously exaggerated to his 
fevered senses, He even experienced 
agony lest the fabric should swing so 
far outward as to toss him ofi—a 
speck, an atom, a fly on the face of 
this behemoth. 

Despite his efforts to prevent his 
gaze from dropping, the electric 
glare of an’ illuminated sky-sign 
caught his attention. It was erected 
over an hotel, and at a great height, 
though from the position of the 
climber it appeared to be far below 
him. The white blaze of it blinded 
him ; he could see nothing on either 
side, or below. It scemed to be 
hanging, without support of any 
kind, in mid-heaven. Involuntarily 
he compared its altitude with his 
own, and at once his brain faltered. 
Where was he? On what was he 
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standing ? To what was he clinging ? 
He was going to fall! In his bones, 
his spine, he felt the grim temptation 
to launch himself over. He would 
jump for the sky-sign! He turned 
his right shoulder outward, and for 
the sky-sign he wotld have jumped, 
in that terror, that nightmare, 
although it was fifty yards away and 
two hundred feet down ; but at that 
instant an automatic device switched 
off the glare. 

His starting eyeballs probed into 
pitchy darkness. The hypnotic 


- influence of the glitter disappeared 


with it. 

Hungars turned fully to the wall 
again. He rested his forehead on one 
of the concrete blocks. He felt 
deadly sick ; but he never ceased to 
exhort himself, after his fashion, 
to break away from the horror ; 


Don’t tell me you think it’s the cat; 
For cats don’t tap, tap, tap like that.... 


It was one of the earliest songs 
his mother had taught him. Perhaps 
she was singing it to him now. He 
tried to connect it with time and 
place. He heard her hum the song 
as he-rocked on a swing at the end 
of a garden. When the swing went 
up he saw a brook with pollarded 
trees on. the edge of it, lifting up 
their stiff, ugly branches, and beyond 
the trees a field-path through a 
cornfield. The swing dropped, and 
he saw but the garden fence and 
an old rain-tub. Intensely real. A 
black cat prowled. Chickens 
clucked. 

He edged his way round the apex 
of the wedge. The snowflakes no 
longered caressed his cheeks, but 
stung. him under the lash of the 
wind. His fingers were numbed ; 
he was losing sensation in his feet ; 
the grip upon his will was becoming 
paralysed. : 

Then there reached his ears the 
strains of a popular waltz which a 
street musician was executing upon 
a comet, It drifted past his ears, 
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melancholy, bizarre, seeming to come 
from a desolate isolation, from the 
end of space and time. A motor-car’s 
horn cut in with a discordant note. 
How much more of this anguish ? 
How much farther along this fright- 
ful path ? Since rounding the corner 
he had counted five windows, and he 
had to reach the eighth, It was 
possible that he had made a mistake, 
that he would enter the wrong room. 
Well, that would be the end of it. 
He passed the sixth—then the 
seventh, but consciousness was falter- 
ing. He realised this, and called 
upon himself for a superhuman 
effort. He muttered : 
“T will sup at the Hotel d’Italie. 
I will have—I will have—what will 
I have and at that moment his 
right foot slipped clean off the ledge, 
violently backward. He was gone ! 
Hungars lost his balance. A child’s 
scteam tore his throat. He fell— 
forwards; his right knee crashed 
against the edge of the ledge, his leit 


leg swung free of it, and his arms,. 


his chest—splintered a great hole 
through number eight window. 

He had literally fallen through 
this window. His madly-groping 
hands found the inside wooden sill. 
He dragged his body through. No 
thought of likely injury came to him. 
‘He collapsed on the floor of Otways’ 
office, and in a strangled voice he 
kept saying: 

“ Oh, my God!” 

He was there | 

For five minutes he remained in a 
huddled posture, incapable of move- 
ment. He was not disturbed; the 
well-fitting door had kept in most 
of the noise caused by the shivered 
pane, and the glass had fallen upon 
a rug. 

Hungars fose to his feet. A hot 
trickle at his left wrist hinted at a 
cut, If that was all, he had come off 
well. In the morning Otways would 
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find his window broken, some spots 
of blood upon the floor. He would 
be puzzled, certainly, but beyond 
bewilderment he never would get. 

From the letter-box Hungars drew 
the packet which meant salvation. 
Then he opened the door without 
making the least sound. A single 
electric light illuminated the landing. 
No doubt Otways was not far off, 
but at any rate he was not to be seen. 
Hungars stepped on tip-toe across 
to his own office. He closed the door. 
He applied a lighted match to the 
packet and watched it shrivel to 
ashes. He tied a handkerchief round 
his wrist, put on his coat and hat, 
switched off the light, and went out. 

As he passed the next landing the 
“janitor” was using his broom on 
the mosaic. His troublesome cough 
gripped him again. 

“ Good-night, sir,” he wheezed, 
with a long, long stealthy look. _ 

“ Good-night to you!’ answered 
Hungars. 

He descended the stairs very 
slowly, holding to the handrail. 
The steps had a cutiously unreal 
sensation under the pressure of his 
feet, and they rocked to and fro 
dizzily. 

He passed through the revolving 
doors at the entrance-hall. He 
crossed the road, but staggered on 
reaching the opposite pavement. 
The driver of a taxi-cab grinned and 
called out : 

“ Cab, sir?” 

Hungars climbed in. 

““ Where to, sir?” 

“ To—to the Hotel d’Italie.” 

As the cab glided away Hungars 
put his head out of the window and 
looked up. 

The Wentworth ‘“ sky-scraper” 
Tose untapering, majestic, a colossus 
of granite and concrete and steel, 
half a thousand feet above the stones, 
claiming the stars for companions. 
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HE réveillé 
sounded, 
there was stir 
and movement 
in the mist-hung 
meadows where 
the brigade had 
passed the night. 

The groups of huddled, recumbent 

figures clustered round the sodden 

embers of the bivowiac fires awoke, 
and the men sat up, yawned, rubbed 
their eyes as they came to them- 
selves out of that heavy, drugged 
sleep which follows after a forced 
march, and rose to their feet. 
Acutely conscious of the hunger 
unsatisfied overnight, they discussed, 
pessimistically, the chances of the 
supply train ‘having arrived. Ser- 
geants hurrying through the “fog 
were stopped, questioned, and cursed 
as though they were responsible for 
the failure of the commissariat 
which their brief reply indicated. 

Grumbling, tightening their belts, 

and stamping chilled and stiffened 

limbs, the men wandered, guided by 
the fall of the land, down to the 
stream, and filled their water-bottles. 

A babel of voices rose through the 

blanket of mist. Bad-tempered men, 

their faces white and drawn with 
fatigue, jostled against each other at 
the little stream, and swore at those 
who fouled it with muddy boots. 

Altercations arose—the pointless, 

endless bickerings of tired and 

hungry men. Suddenly a voice 
cried : 

“By G—dl 
heard a gun!” 


They're at itl JI 
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“No!—rot 1” ‘“ Yes, there was! 
He’s right !’’ A chorus of such 
affirmations and denials arose. 

- “Shut up, you fools!" cried the 
first speaker. ‘‘ Listen |” 

A hush came over the group of 
men as they stood with heads cocked 
on one side and faculties at strain. 
A dull boom, not very loud, but 
seeming none the less to shake the 
air, was heard distinctly. It was 
tepeated almost before the sound 
had rumbled into silence. 

‘The chorus of voices broke out 
afresh. 


“He’s right] They're at it! 
How far away? Hight miles !— 
Ten !—Five |’ 


The first speaker, who, as the 
discoveter of the . phenomenon, 
seemed to consider himself as sole 
patentee of all knowledge to ‘be 
derived from it, spoke authorita- 
tively. 

‘‘ Not more than seven and a half,” 
he said. ‘‘ Come on, boys, we'd 
better be getting back. They'll be 
wanting us presently.” 

‘The news that a part of the army 
was fighting already a few miles 
away spread itself instantaneously 
over the meadows. Knots of men 
discussed the situation excitedly. 
Many, not officers only, spread maps 
upon the soaked grass and, kneeling 
round them, pointed with finger or 
pipe-stem to the positions believed 
to be in hostile occupation—positions 
hotly contested on the moment by 
their comrades—and traced the line 
of march they considered probable, 
The sun, pale and watery, broke 
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through the mist and looked down 


upon the busy meadows. 

A motor-car throbbed, hooting, 
along the narrow lane and stopped 
at a gate leading into the fields. The 
brigadier disengaged himself from a 
group of his staff and strode towards 
it. For a few minutes he stood in 
talk with a grey-moustached soldier 
in the car. A map was unfolded and 
spread out. The brigadier bent over 
it, following the grey-moustached 
officer’s finger. Then with a nod 
he stepped back and saluted. The 
car, after a warning hoot, shot for- 
ward along the lane. 

The brigadier went back towards 
his staff, watched with excited 
interest by every man near enough 
to perceive him through the mist. 

A minute afterwards the bugle 
sang out the “FalJl in.” It was 
repeated in quick and overlapping 
succession, like the various chimes 
of a country town, by bugle after 
bugle all over the meadows. 

The chaotic mass of mén collected, 
jostled, straightened itself into long 
lines, and stood still. There was a 
hurrying to and fro of officers, The 
captains stood. statuesque in the 
mist in front of their companies. 

- Pursuant to the commands barked 
out successively, the lines thickened 
and tumed into columns of fours, 
and battalion after battalion the 
brigade regiments marched across 
the fields and wheeled into the lane. 

The regular beat of thousands of 
boots upon the earth as the brigade 
lengthened along the lane swelled 
into a heavy, endless sound that 
deadened the senses. Sharp-eared 
among the men contended as to 
whether the distant guns were still 
firing or not, but certainty was impos- 
sible in the tramp of the marching 
regiments. 

Presently there was no doubt 
about the gun-fire. A succession of 
heavy reports, too distinct for 
thunder, smote the ears of the men. 
They looked, with an outburst of 


excited talk, eagerly at the sky before 
them. No sign of strife stained the 
pale blue of the heavens, but the 
sound continued— was never to 
cease, indeed, all that day. -Minute 
by minute it swelled into a heavier, 
louder roar that surged in the ears 
like a wave at each more marked 
concussion. Mounted officers rode 
along the column, hastening its pace. 
The tired men, now getting into 
the swing of motion, had quickened 
it involuntarily at the sound; but 
greater efforts were required. ‘' Step 
it out, now! Forward! No strag- 
gling! Forward!” rose at irregular 
intervals above the incessant tramp 
of the marching column. The men, 
shifting their rifles now to the 
shoulder, now to the trail, now 
slinging them across their backs in 
an effort to get some relief for the 
muscles tired out on the previous 
day, set their teeth and stepped 
sturdily forward. With the excite- 
ment of the battle-fever induced by 
that distant artillery-fire beginning 
to surge in their blood, they were 
conscious of their unsatisfied hunger 
only as a vague ache. Up hill and 
down the column wound, twisting 
like a long light-brown snake, now 
to the right, now to the left between 
the narrow hedges, passing farm- 
houses, crossing streams, rousing 
little villages, where a few inhabi- 
tants had remained, into wakeful- 
ness, waking only echoes in others 
that were deserted, their windows 
boarded up, pressing always towards 
that persistent swelling thunder of 
artillery, hastening to join the army 
that for the past week had been 
steadily forcing the enemy back. 
There was an outburst of wild 
cries from the rear. The officers 
looked back. A staff-officer cantered 
along the column shouting com- 
mands. ‘The men were hurriedly 
pressed back against the hedge. A 
battery of guns tore along the lane 
at the gallop, thundering past them 
as an express hurtles past a side- 
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tracked train. Springing from stone 
or rut the guns rushed through, the 
shouting drivers lashing their horses 
like jockeys in a race, the swaying 
gunners clinging tightly to their 
limber-seats, and yelling jeers and 
witticisms at the huddled infantry. 
‘They were happily out of earshot of 
the responses. 

“Getting close now,” was the 
opinion of the brigade. ‘“‘ They 
wouldn’t go far at that pace.” The 
unceasing thunder of the invisible 
artillery, now deafeningly intense, 
gave probability to the surmise. 

The last wagon of the battery 
passed, and the infantry spread out 
into the lane again and resumed its 
march. The fancied nearness to the 
fray acted like a tonic on the men. 
Someone struck up a popular song, 
other voices joined in, and in a few 
moments to a stitring chorus from 
thousands of throats the column had 
quickened step. The thunderous 
menace of the battle in front of them 
filled the air, seeming to shake the 
blue sky, but the chorus held on, 
rhythmic to the tramp. 

“ Hello !—Zook ! There’s an aero- 
plane!” a 

The speaker was not alone to 
perceive it. Every man in the 
brigade had looked up to see the 
machine shoot over the wooded hills 
in front of them. The singing ceased. 

“Tt’s ours !—No, it isn’t !|—Yes ! 
—I know the pattern |—No !”’ 

“It’s the enemy’s,” observed a 
tall man in the ranks, mildly, ‘‘ Ours 
have bigger “planes.” 

The conviction that the machine 
was hostile spread. Men speculated 
anxiously as.to whether it was a 
bomb-dropper or merely a scout. 

‘‘Tt can do what it likes with us, 
that’s certain. D-——d things!” 
said the mild man. 

There was a general sigh of relief 
when the machine, after a circle 
overhead, whirred back harmlessly 
out of sight. 

“They know we're coming, any- 
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way,” said the mild man’s right- 
hand file gloomily. Then with a 
rising tone of excitement he added : 
“ Took !—they’re firing at it!” 

They saw the aeroplane lift into 
sight again over the trees, rising 
rapidly. Puffi-balls of smoke ap- 
peared in the air around, below 
it. Suddenly the machine stopped, 
pitched, dropped earthward in a 
dreadful headlong rush. 

“ Got him!” cried someone exul- 
tantly. ‘‘ He flew too low that time.”’ 

a Halt ! > 

The yellow brown serpent con- 
tracted its length a little and stopped. 

“What's up?” queried the men. 
“ Surely we're in time after all ?”’ 

The brigade had halted in a 
hollow of the wooded, enclosed 
country. On every side the view 
was bounded by tree-clad hills. 
Somewhere just over them, just out 
of sight, the stern match was being 
played. Along a line of ten miles or 
more among those hills and woods, 
Life, wrought to fever pitch, was 
exposing itself to Death. The 
thunder of a multitude of guns 
merged, mounting, into one terrible 
roar that shook the earth and 
deafened the listening ears. : Yet, 
save for the episode of the aeroplane, 
no sign of the strife had yet been 
visible. 

After a few minutes of impatient 
waiting the brigade moved on again, 
climbed the next hill, and descended 


into the next valley .. . again, 
“ Halt |” 
The head of the column had 


stopped just at the foot of the 
descent, tailing out its body above 
it, behind it over the last hill. Close 
now evidently to the clamorous 
strife, and afforded a view ahead, 
the men looked eagerly for visible 
signs of battle. In a water-meadow 
to the left of the road a cluster of 
white tents splashed largely with 
red crosses stood in the shade of a 
few trees. It was a field hospital. 
In front was one of the hills to which 
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the last few miles had accustomed 
them—a steep acclivity, tree- 
covered, gashed with the ascending 
road, shutting out the view. As they 
looked they saw an endless proces- 
sion of ambulance carts trotting 
over the brow of that hill and 
‘descending, while a counter proces- 
sion of similar carts climbed back 
toilsomely up the slope. That was 
all; no other men were visible, and 
in that ear-destroying, open, ex- 
panding, continuous roar those carts 
seemed to travel in an uncanny 
silence. Rapidly, ceaselessly, they 
came over the brow of the hill, 
bearing wrecked and broken men 
from that sea of sound which to the 
imagination lay just beyond it out 
of sight. In the field hospital the 
surgeons worked like automata set 
to full speed. A tent-flap rising for 
a moment in a puff of wind revealed 
a sight that made the men in the 
leading files of the column look the 
other way hurriedly, 

The brigade fretted, grumbled, 
cursed at its inaction. Across the 
low-lying meadows to the right a 
tegiment of cavalry moved slowly, 
idly it seemed. Nobody seemed to 
be doing anything. In the fever 
induced by the vast roar that seemed 
ever to be mounting to a pitch from 
which it must decline, but yet never 
diminished, the men were guilty 
almost of blasphemy against the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

“What's he playing at, anyway ? 
Why doesn’t he send us in?” 

The cavalry regiment continued 
tts quiet stroll across the meadow. 
The procession of ambulances 
streamed steadily down the hill. The 
teat of the, invisible battle abated 
not at all. But still the brigade 
moved not, 

Suddenly a mounted officer ap- 
peared galloping down the hill. He 
waved his hand wildly. Scarcely 
hearing the sharp monosyllabic 
orders, the brigade surged forward. 
Despite the restraining voices of the 
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officers, it broke for a minute or two 
into the “double,” so eager were 
the men to rush into the fight. At 
last !—and in the excitement of the. 
crisis men went oddly pale who had 
no consciousness of fear. 

“Steady men—steady! ‘You'll 
want your breath presently !”’ cried 
the officers, and the brigade against 
the sharp rise of the hill fell into a 
slower step, swifter none the less 
than its pace during the march. The 
ambulances, stopped, were pressed 
against the hedges on either hand, 
and the column, heedless of the 
menace they symbolised, moved 
tapidly up between them, drawn at 


* Jast into the battle-vortex. 


At the top the road bent sharply 
to the right and kept to the ridge. 
A knot of mounted officers awaited 
the brigade at the bend. The 
brigadier cantered quickly up to 
them and exchanged eager talk. As 
the leading files reached the summit 
six heavy reports, in quick but 
regular succession, broke from a 
battery extended. along the road to 
the right. Beyond it, for ten-miles in 
that direction, scores of other bat- 
teries and hundreds of thousands 
of rifles were thundering, crashing, 
crackling against each other in a 
vast concerto of noise that, when 
the brain, now accustomed and half- 
oblivious to it, reperceived it, seemed 
to check the pulse. The brigade had 
arrived on the extreme left flank of 
the army at the moment when its 
forward" movement. was checked, 
forced back. 

Quickly the battalions were dis- 
tributed to positions along the ridge. 
Companies became semi-independent 
units. One broke into the farmhouse 
standing at the bend of the road 
and hurriedly put it into a state of 
defence. Another lined the garden 
wall. A third occupied the orchard. 
One, supplied—who knew whence ? 
—with picks and shovels, dug in all 
haste a_ shelter-trench across a 
potato-field, The work was almost 
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frantically performed, yet still the 
officers cried for speed. The battery 
on the right was firing rapidly, but 
the toiling men had no leisure to 
raise their eyes towards its target. 
They had a confused sense of yet 
more troops arriving behind and on 
either side of them, and an intuitive 
knowledge of imminent danger. 
They dug on, blindly almost, delving 
for shelter against the coming storm. 
As yet no shots fell near them. 

At last, the trench finished, the 
water-cans filled, the cartridge-boxes 
placed at intervals, the line manned, 
they could look about them. The 
shelter-trench ran a little below the 
crest of a gradual slope down to a 
broad green valley. At the further 
side of the valley dense woods came 
down. Below them was a farmhouse, 
to which a spur of the ridge led a 
tough track. 

‘The officers gave the range to the 
edge of the woods. 

“Nine hundred yards!’’ Men 
adjusted their sights in anticipation. 

From those woods a horde of 
light-brown infantry was issuing. 
Company formations lost, a brigade 
in tout, the infantry emerged end- 
lessly in swarms from the trees. 
They ran in fear, it seemed to the 
men in the shelter-trench up above, 
of an imaginary foe. Officers rushed 
about the mass with brandished 
swords, like herdsmen rounding up 
cattle, and collected them into some 
order in the broad valley meadows. 
At the same moment a company 
went at the double down the cart- 
track from the ridge to the out- 
lying farmhouse. A few moments 
later the men watching above saw a 
little cloud of mortar-dust rise round 
the buildings. The company was 
knocking out loopholes. 

The stream of infantry from the 
woods stopped. The last men, who 
had kept a loose formation, turned 
at every minute and, dropping on 
the knee or prone, fired at the shelter 
they had just quitted. Then they 
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ran, to turn and fire again a few 
yards further on. A quiet, leisurely 
officer directed them. No enemy was 
visible or specially audible, but 
every now and then one of this 
rearguard threw up his arms or fell 
in a heap. The routed brigade, now 
in some measure re-formed, was 
marching up to the ridge. Presently 
the rearguard followed it, leaving the 
valley empty save for stretched-out 
bodies here and there. 

There was a pause. To the 
excited, watching men in the shelter- 
trench it was like the end of an act 
of a play. Then suddenly the bat- 
teries behind them—more than one 
now—roared, gun after gun in quick 
succession. The men in the trenches 
had not noticed the temporary 
cessation of their fire. As they spoke 
again little curls of smoke began to 
rise slowly here and there above the 
tree-tops, dark holes suddenly ap- 
peared in the blanket of foliage, a 
faint flash showed occasionally in 
the shadows. ‘The waiting soldiers 
settled themselves in their trench, 
their fingers on the triggers itching to 
fire. Still no enemy showed himself. 
The woods might have been deserted, 
a practice-target merely for the 
persistent guns, 

a L ry ok ! ” 

High above the woods an aero- 
plane rushed at full speed towards 
them. Smoke-puffs burst out of the 
air below around it. Untouched, the 
machine came on at an elevation 
too great for the angry guns. A 
murmur of impotent wrath ran 
along the trenches, a crackle of rifle- 
fire broke out. Superbly unscathed, 
the aeroplane rose above the ridge, 
turned, followed it, then, rising yet 
higher, fled back to its lair behind 
the woods. The harmless smoke- 
puffs followed it until it dropped out 
of sight. 

Immediately almost the atten- 
tion of the men on the ridge was 
attracted to the outlying farmhouse. 
It looked like a box of crackers 
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going off by itself. A quick series of 
little explosions dotted the fields 
around it, sharp little puffs of smoke 
broke out on the roof, against the 
walis, round the fences, in the court- 
yard. The sound of the explosions 
was distinctly audible above the ear- 
crushing roar that all this time had 
never ceased. The explosions about 
the farmhouse multiplied. It looked 
like a little volcano in active erup- 
tion. The chimney-stack disap- 
peared suddenly, the roof fell in 
great holes, the walls crumbled—it 
was as though invisible hands were 
tearing it down. Smoke and flame 
arose. The explosions, everywhere 
at once now, continued. There was 
no sign of the men that garrisoned it. 

“* Wonder where those guns are ? ” 
queried someone in the trench above. 
“ They'll be having a go at us in a 
minute.” . 

He had scarcely spoken when 
there was a long-drawn sharp wail, 
fising to a screech, in the air above, 
Immediately a succession of split- 
ting crashes followed somewhere 
behind them: Out of that noise the 
wail came again. A row of little 
white smoke-clouds sprang out of 
the blue air in front of them with a 
deafening run of reports, followed 
on the instant by the high-pitched 
drone of shrapnel bullets. The drone 
had not died away before another 
series broke over the trench. Hence- 
forth there was no cessation. It was 
a tornado that swept over the posi- 
tion. The stricken infantry cowered 
in their shelters, not daring to raise 
their heads. . 

The storm was at its height when 
the whistles of the officers shrilled 
out. Below them, in the valley, the 
enemy was debouching in a cloud 
of skirmishers from the wood. Heed- 
less of the rain of shells, the infantry 
made teady for him, those panic- 
stricken in the trenches kicked 
meanwhile into activity. Down 
below, from the blazing ruins of the 
farmhouse came a fusillade, faint in 


the roar that seemed to centre now 
upon fhe ridge. The men in the 
trenches took aim and fired in a 
crackling roll. The crowds of dark- 
uniformed soldiers below were com- 
ing on in a rush, disdaining to seek 
cover, when they met the sheet of 
bullets. Numbers of them seemed to 
trip over an unseen obstacle. Others 
dropped as though felled by a blow 
on the head. Some sprang and 
twisted as if stung ere they sank 
down. Above, the men in the 
trenches, yelling, laughing, cursing, 
praying, singing in the battle-fever, 
loosed bullets on them in a heavy 
shower, The batteries oti-the ridge 
beat them down with shrapnel till 
the crowded meadow looked like a 
rye-field in a hail-squall. 

Panic seized the dark soldiery. 
Men rushed hither and thither aim- 
lessly, to leap into the air for a final 
fall headlong, or to be flung dewn 
with a dozen comrades under the 
smoke-puff which marked a bursting 
shell, Some threw themselves behind 
a scrap of cover and fired rapidly, 
vainly at the terrible-heights whence 
the flood of death poured on them. 
Others rushed almost alone towards 
them. until they collapsed suddenly, 
dramatically. The most hesitated, 
turned, ‘looked from-side to-side, and 
then ran back, a chaotic rabble, to 
the shelter of the woods, 

‘The attack had failed, but the hail 
of shells still beat upon the ridge, 
decimating the men in the trenches 
as they showed themselves to fire. 
Nevertheless, with the meadows 
below again clear, there was a lull 
for the defenders. They lay down 
again upon a litter of empty brass 
cartridge-cases and submitted as 
patiently as they could to the shrap- 
nel that crashed and droned above 
their heads. The weariness of the 
long marches had passed away, but 
hunger was an acute pain, and thirst 
a torture to parched throats and dry 
and swollen lips. The bottles and 
water-cans in the trenches were soon 
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emptied. Groups, wild-eyed and 
gtim, cast lots, and here and there 
men hung all about with water- 
bottles sprang out of the trench and 
raced, bending low, across the shell- 
swept field. Some fell or disappeared 
in a flash of flame. The majority 
reached the farm-buildings and 
clustered about the well. 

Down below in the valley a dozen 
men, all that remained of the com- 
pany, were running back from the 
ruins of the other farmhouse. 

The batteries behind——still further 
reinforced, it seemed—ceased not 
with their fire. The ground shook 
with their reports. Again smoke 
was curling up above the tree-tops 
of the woods. 

Suddenly the whistles shrilled out 
anew. | Loe. 

Dark figures were’ einerging cau- 
tiously in little groups from the waod. 
Taught by experience, they now 
availed themselves of every scrap 
of cover. More followed them, 
and yet more—an endless number. 
Again the crackling roll ran along 
the trenches. Again the shrap- 
nel burst in quick puffs over-their 
heads. ‘They seemed to -mind it 
as little as the grim defenders on 
the ridge heeded the shrapnel which 
still assailed them. Ward by yard, 
in little rushes, they pressed steadily 
forward, firing every time they 
dropped into cover. The ruined 
farmhouse was silent now, tenanted 
only by dead or helpless men. A 
crowd of the dark soldiers made a 
tush for it, established themselves 
there. Again the sporadic explosions 
dotted the broken walls. 

Forward, steadily forward, pressed 
the dark throng. The valley was 
filled with figures running towards 
the ridge, throwing themselves down, 
springing up again, spurting onward. 
Rifle-bullets sang an ever louder song 
over the heads of the defenders in the 
trenches. The shrapnel burst vici- 
ously over the ridge. The quickening 
teports of the guns merged into one 
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incessant deafening roar. The roll 
of rifle-volleys went on endlessly. 

Still the dark mass pressed onward, 
losing heavily, but creeping gradually 
nearer to the ridge which was its 
goal. The leading figures were 
already firing from the slope on the 
hither side of the ruined farmhouse. 

The defenders nerved themselves 
for a supreme effort. The roll of 
the rifles swelled into ever louder 
volume. Fresh battalions came up 
and flung themselves down in the 
open along the ridge, firing swiftly. 
The movement of the dark mass 
stopped. Confusion spread among it. 
It was the crisis of the attack. 

Suddenly there was a cry along the 
tidge: 

“Look! O my Gawd! Look!” 

Six aeroplanes, one behind the 
flanks-of the other like a flight of 
birds, were rushing towards them. 
High above the shells they came, 
and as they approached the shrapnel 
ceased: to beat upon the ridge, The 
respite was for a moment only. 
Every man upon the ridge knew it, 
and in panic desperation they turned 
their rifles up to the machines and 
fired, emptying their magazines reck- 
lessly. In vain the officers strove to 
stop them, pointing to the men below 
now surging up scathless to the 
attack. They fired wildly into the 
air against this onward-rushing 
menace, forgetting all else save the 
urgent necessity of crippling them 
ete they floated overhead. 

The leading machine reached the 
ridge, slackened, and turned along it. 
A stream of small objects fell from 
her as she drove slowly onward. 
A succession of heavy explosions, a 
series of vivid eruptions, burst out 
along the crowded ridge. The 
ammunition wagons of a battery 
went into the air in a sheet of 
flame. 

Her consort reached the ridge, 
turned, and did likewise. The rear 
machines imitated them as they came 
up. One followed the line of the 
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shelter-trench across the potato- 
field. 

It seemed to the men in it that 
the earth exploded under their feet. 
Everything seemed swaying, rocking, 
in flame and paralysing sound. With 
a shriek they fled wildly—anywhere, 
amid an inferno of explosions. Be- 
hind them broke out a roar of cheers, 
a soll of murderous rifle-fire. The 
dark uniforms swarmed into the 
position, shooting down the fugitives, 
pursuing them with levelled bayonets 
at their backs. 

A battery, caught in the midst of 
a struggle with maddened, plunging 


** Audrey, forgive me—it was all so dear. 
I was drifting. Let me hold you for a moment; !t will be some- 
thing to remember, to help me, later on, over the empty years!"' 


PAM OMING out of the 
Wg 6 glare into a room 
where the blinds 
were closely 
,dtawn to keep 
out the sunshine, 
Tarquin = stum- 
bled against a 
Heartsore and irritable 


footstool. 
already, it seemed the last straw, 
‘and he uttered an exclamation of 


annoyance. Out of the dimness a 
hand, cool and slim, took his own 
and impelled him towards a chair. 
Tarquin’s pulses throbbed at the 
light touch, and his fingers closed 
on those other soft ones. Then he 


horses, was overrun. Another tore 
wildly through the crowd, knocking 
over allin its way. A mass of frenzied 
infantry, all order gone, all discipline 
lost, raced, fought, jostled, stumbled, 
in a mad rush for safety. In a torrent 
they poured, foot and guns, into the 
narrow toad behind the ridge, tramp- 
ling underfoot those who fell, shoot- 
ing down those who tried to stay 
them, staring with wild eyes yet 
blind with terror. Behind them 
rolled the rifle - volleys of their 
foes, 

Overhead, the aeroplanes, their 
work done, sailed slowly back, 


I did not realise how 


remembered, and set them free. 
Grown accustomed to the gloaming 
of the surroundings, he looked around 
him. The tong room was delightfully 
cool; after the heat and glare of the 
outer world it seemed like the shade 
of a rock in an arid land. He sat still 
and said nothing. Audrey Fanning, 
in her diaphanous frock, sat 
in a chair opposite, and also said 
nothing. The soft contours of her 
face, set in a nimbus of fair hair, 
were outlined dimly against a screen 
embroidered gorgeously in peacocks ; 
her eyes shone mistily dark and 
large. She did not look at Tarquin, 
but straight before her into a future 
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that she knew must be empty of 
him. She was glad that the room 
was darkened, that they two could 
be alone together like this for the 


last time. In the silence each found . 


a kind of forlorn consolation in the 
other’s proximity. . Tarquin’s eyes 
were fixed on the small hand that had 
guided him across the room. It lay 
palm upwards on her knee, guiltless 
of rings, slim and cool, like a snow- 
drop. He fought down the impulse 
to take it and press it to his burning 
forehead.. His tong brown hands 

i the atms of the chair. When 
he spoke his voice sounded rough : 

“T’ve come to say good-bye, 
Audrey,” 

She nodded, not daring to look at 
him. 

“‘ How did you know ?”’ 

Her hand went up with a little 
gesture, - 

“In some vague way I guessed— 
and there were rumours of long leave; 
but even without them I think I 
should have known that there was a 
difference.”’ 

He felt rather than saw the slender 
throat contract. After looking fot 
him, longing~ for “hint,” she “almost 
wished he would go. Shé wanted to 
creep away into a solitude where 
even he could not find ingress. 

“Do you know why I’m going 
home ?” he asked in the same harsh 
voice.. 

“T heard—yesterday.” 

The throb in her voice brought 
him suddenly to his knees beside her, 
his arms enfolding her, his head 
bowed to her slender shoulder. 

“Audrey, forgive me—it was all 
so dear. I did not realise how I was 
drifting. Let me hold you for a 
moment; it will be something to 
remember, to help me, later on, over 
the empty years!” 

The sweetness of her face deepened 
into a sudden glory of womanhood, 
making her older, but infinitely 
more lovely, Her hand went up to 
touch his bent head. She stooped, 
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and for a moment put her lips 
against his closely-cropped brown 
hair. Then she pushed him away, 
qwuetly but with determination, and 
he sat down again, leaning forward, 
his hands knotted together, his eyes 
on the ground. He spoke with a kind 
of hurried passion. 

“It was all arranged five: years 
ago—a sort of contract drawn up by 
the two families. My father was very 
keen on it, and so was hers—cement- 
ing a-lifelong friendship, and all that 
sort of rot.. Kitty and I had been 
good pals always since our nursery 
days, and we pulled together all right. 
That seemed a good basis to start 
on—at least, so our elders assured 
us, and we agreed. Five years seemed 
a tremendous time to look forward 
to, and ‘we each had our different 


. ways.té follow. - Kitty was keen on 


Art, Ion the Army. She promised to 
be rather a Bohemian, and I was 
supposed to show signs of wildness. 
We were told that each would steady 
the other, and as they seemed so 
keen on it, it was less bother to agree 
than to argue. AmI tiring you?’ 

She had stirred for a moment in 
her chair, 

“No; I want to hear,” “her voice 
broke off an instant. ‘It may be 
very wrong of me, but I’m glad you 
only cared for her like that—glad !’’ 

Tarquin’s hand went out and took 
hers, holding it in a hard grip that 
in some way reached -her heart and. 
eased its aching. 

“We were just good friends. - I 
bought her a diamond ring before I 
left, and she said she would wear it 
sometimes, though she hated rings, 
and she gave me a camera, and 
came to see me off, and we shook 
hands, I recollect ’—in spite of his 
misery, Tarquin half-smiled at the 
remeimbrance—" she said kissing was 
a relic of barbarism. She was nine- 
teen, and I-was twenty-three, and 
we had five years’ freedom before us. 
Our people were frightfully pleased ; 
we had the land, y’know, and they 
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the shekels.”” He broke off with a 
short laugh. “‘ How money-grubbing 
and contemptible it seems now— 
such a travesty of marriage !”’ 

The girl, listening, quivered all 
over. He felt it in the hand he held. 

“ Do you think she cares for you ?”’ 

Tarquin hesitated. 

“Yes, in her queer, practical way. 
She told me once that I was the only 
man she would ever marry. I thought 
she didn’t care, and I hoped a thou- 
sand times since seeing you that she 
didn’t. Audrey, do you remember 
when we first met ?”’ 

She made a faint assent. 

“You had only just come out from 
home, and everyone had been specu- 
lating as to what you were like— 
whether pretty or plain, gay or 
serious. And the Demaresques gave 
a dance for you, and you came "— 
he drew a long breath—“ and in a 
flash you changed the whole face of 
things for me. I'd always supposed 
that the fact of my engagement to 
Kitty had made me unimpression- 
able, until you showed me how a 
man may love a woman madly all in 
an instant.” 

She gave a little sob, drawing his 
hand to the softness of her cheek. 
He felt a tear roll down between his 
fingers, 

“T’m glad! Ob, Hugh, surely, 
surely, one may be a little glad when 
one is going to do the right thing in 
the end.” 

“Yes.” Tarquin spoke hoarsely. 
“T think one may. But listen: I 
meant to write and ask her to break 
it off; I had the letter partly 
written, and kept it by me, until the 
mail came in, bringing a letter from 
her to tell me there had been a 
smash-up; they'd lost nearly all 
thetr money, and she offered to set 
me free. Kitty was always a good 
sport—like a man, And, remembering 
you, and all that it meant, I was 
scoundrel enough to want desperately 
to take her at her word.” 

“ But you didn’t ?” 


He shook his head. 

“No, somehow I couldn’t. I tore 
up the other letter, and instead 
wrote to say that, for my part, the 
contract still held good. My God! 
How I longed to take her. at her 
word, but I couldn’t.” - 

“No,” said Audrey, with equal 
decision, ‘‘ you couldn’t.” 

The clock struck, and she stood up 
suddenly. 

“ Now you must go, Hugh.” She 
clung to his arm, her face quivering. 
““ Always remember that I’m glad 
to have known you—glad to have 
loved you, in spite of the pain. 
When you come back—with her— 
I shall have gone home again, So 
you needn't mind coming.” 

“Mind!” Tarquin groaned. 
“ Mind! Oh! my own little girl. 
Let me kiss you just once. Kitty’s 
such a good sort, she’d forgive it, 
Audrey.” 

For an instant she crept within 
his arms and held up her face. He 
stooped and kissed her on the lips 
once—a long kiss, passionate, linger- 
ing. For another instant they clung 
together, then he turned and 
stumbled blindly from the room, 
leaving her alone. 


On landing, Tarquin remained in 
town for a few days. He must see 
Kitty in her Chelsea flat and arrange 
for their marriage. Better get the 
whole affair over as soon as possible, 
and so scotch the increasing desire 
for a loophole of escape. He was 
thinking of Audrey now as he 
threaded his way through the crowds 
in Piccadilly. The season had begun. 
It was Private View at the Royal 
Academy, and carriages and motors 
and well-dressed people on foot were 
turning into the big courtyard. 
Tarquin waited on the pavement to 


-get across, half-wishing that he, too, 


had a card. Time hung heavily on 
his hands. In a couple of days he 
must go home to see his father. 
There was no great sympathy be- 
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tween them, and his mother was 
dead. And all the time unceasingly, 
in an acute ache, his heart was 
hungering for the girl he loved. As 
he stood there the crowds melted 
away. He saw again in the dimness 
of that darkened room the little pale 
girl who had clung to him, who with 
a word might have shattered his 
good resolutions, his honour, the 
pledge given five years before. His 
eyes, dark with pain, saw the sur- 
Toundings in a blur, The sunshine 
and the gaiety-and the loveliness of 
the women in their pale-hued frocks 
made no appeal to him. As he could 
not get across, he turned impatiently 
to retrace his steps. He was a big 
man, tall and bronzed, not to be 
overlooked in the most distinguished 
crowd. A hand gripped his elbow, 
and a voice said : 

“ Tarquin, by Jove! ‘How are 
you ? Good to run against you like 
this.”” 

Tarquin looked round, his face 


clearing. 

“Hallo! Manistey, that you? 
How’s business ? ” 

“Fine!” the other laughed. 


“ Positively got two in this year. 
Not my best work, of course—hardly 
to be expected. Coming in?” 

Tarquin shook his head. 

“ Haven't a card.” 

Manistey fumbled in his pocket. 

“T have, and Jolliffe couldn’t 
come. It was good to spot your well- 
beloved old phiz in this mob. Home 
for good ?” 

“On long leave,” said Tarquin 
as they entered the courtyard and 
walked slowly round the curve of the 
building. “I shall probably get my 
matriage in at the same time.” 

Manistey laughed, then, as he shot 
a glance at the other’s sombre face, 
gtew serious again. He had spent 
some months in India on a sketching 
tour, where he had taken out an 
introduction to Tarquin and re- 
ceived much kindness from him. 
The memory of Audrey Fanning’s 
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delicate loveliness flashed back into 
his mind. 


“ Congratulations ! 1" he said, “I 
met Miss 
Tarquin winced, then stared 


straight in front of him. They were 
at the foot of the steps now. 

“I am going to marry the girl I 
have been engaged to for five years 
—Katherine Kane.” 

Manistey stopped abruptly. 

“ Katherine Kane ?” 

His freckled, ugly face, that yet 
was so likeable, burned a deep 
ted. ; 

““What is there so surprising in 
the announcement ? ” asked Tarquin 
doggedly, at the same time inwardly 
anathematising people’s want of 
tact. “You've probably met her. 
Paints rather well. You artists 


always knock up against one another, 


don’t you? Sort of colony.” 
Dick Manistey gave a short laugh. 


_ His colour was normal again. 


‘Paints rather well! J isten to 
him—Hieavens! Yes. I’ve met Miss 
Kane. Bit of an honour, y’know, 
these times.” 

Tarquin was not interested. 

“Ts it? I didn’t know; she was 
just rather a harum-scatum girl 
when I saw her last. I knew, of 
course, that she’d made rather a 
success,” 

Again Manistey flushed. 

“ Her picture this year will be one 
of the most talked-of in the show, 
if not the most. Come on, and sce 
for yourself.” 

“I’m no judge of pictures,’ said 
Tarquin. “I know when I like ’em, 
of course, but probably my likes 
don’t rank very high. Kit was 
always rather dashing and un- 
conventional. The artistic tempera- 
ment, no doubt; used to horrify 
her people, I remember, even from 
the days we played together in our 
respective nurseries.” 

“Have you known her all that 
time ?”’ asked Dick with a hint of 
longing and wistfulness in his short- 
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sighted eyes. 
the luck.” 

“And now I come home to find 
her fanious—Kit!’’ Tarquin laughed 
with an incredulous air. 

‘A prophet began Dick 
with quite unnecessary heat. Tarquin 
gripped his arm. 

“Don’t be ratty, Dick: it’s so 
difficult to realise the fame of a pirl 
one has known in pinafores. Lead 
on to this chef-d’ wuvre.”” 

“It’s so simple,’’ said Dick, still 
Testive. “‘ Probably you may wonder 
why it has made a sensation among 
the ‘fraternity. It needs, perhaps, the 
seeing eye.’ 

““ Which I don’t possess,’’ 

Tarquin’s temper showed improve- 
ment—his curiosity roused. They 
wotked their way through the crowds. 

“ This it ?”’ 

“ This,” said Dick, in a quiet voice, 
his head a little bent, as he might 
have held it in church. 

And as Tarquin looked where he 
pointed the smile died from his face, 
and something of the same feeling 
came over him. As Dick had pro- 
tested, the picture was simple 
enough. But it was the simplicity 
of the highest type; genius was 
stamped upon it. The homely 
sutroundings of the cottage room 
were barely indicated. One got the 
impression of a tossing sea visible 
throtigh the small-paned window. 
It was the figure of the girl in the 
foreground which arrested attention 
immediately—a slight girl with a 
nimbus of soft fair hair, dark eyes 
in a small pale face, and lips parted 
faintly in a smile that held awe, 
wonderment, and a rapture of happi- 
ness. On her knee, clasped tenderly 
by the slight mother arms, was a 
little white bundle of humanity, 
Underneath were the words “ Hush- 
a-bye.” Something caught Tarquin 
by the throat as he lingered there. 
He was jostled by the crowd. 
Manistey, greeted by someone he 
Inew, had passed on, but Tarquin 


“Some chaps have all 


stand the 


stayed where he was, staring, his 
heart in his eyes. For the face in the 
picture was that of the girl he loved. 
with something of the expression she 
had worn when she had crept into 
his arms for the first and last-time 
to say good-bye. 

A woman's voice itritated, yet 
half-amused, broke the spell. 

“‘T am told that ‘ Hush-a-bye ’ is 
the picture to see, and one can't get 
near it while that big man blocks it 
from everyone.’ 

Tarquin sauntered away, and 
presently found himself again at the 
entrance, and a little later in the 
Green Park. He had forgotten all 
about Manistey. In the crowd they 
had drifted asunder, Tarquin was 
glad; he wanted to be alone. His 
brain was in a whirl. He wondered 
if it would be possible to break the 
contract that was driving Kitty and 
himself to a loveless marriage, a 
contract into which they had drifted 
through no fault but ignorance. 
Audrey’s face and the face of the girl 
in the picture seemed woven in his 
brain, together with Kit’s face—Kit, 

who had never shown any sign of the 
soul that illumined every line of the 
painting. Kit had always been a 
good sort, ready to give advice and 
help, a practical, matter-of-fact girl 
without sentiment. But was she 
without it? Would not a girl who 
could paint a picture like that under- 
innermost meaning of 
things ? He must see her;-and-soon. 
Better fifty times to have it settled. 

~A sense of unbearable restlessness 
seized him. He mingled with the 
crowds at Hyde Park Corner, and 
hailed a taxi. It occurred to him that 
probably she would be-out. 

Perhaps she was even now at the 
Academy witnessing the triumph of 
her years of hard work. He had always 
liked Kit. Now an enormous respect 
for her rose within him. A woman 
who could paint a picture like that 
must understand. 

As the taxi deposited him at 
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the flat where she lived, a dumb, 
altogether unreasonable hope took 
possession of him. She had always 
been so desperately honest, so 
stanch—stanch ! It was the contrary 
he wanted —changeableness; but 
Kit had never been one to change. 
The lift shot him up to the top 
floor. He had no time for hesitation. 
Miss Kane was at home, and would 
see him. Left to himself, he walked 
to the turret window and looked out 
at the river and the bridges, at the 
blur of trees on the opposite bank. 
Then as she did not come, he went 
around the room, hands behind his 
back, frowning at the delay. It was 
a simple room, rather severe in its 
adornment, with pale walls on which 
a few good prints were hung. The 


chairs were comfortable and emi- 


nently practical. There were no 
draperies beyond the narrow case- 
ment curtains. Jt was more like a 
man’s room. On the mantelpiece was 
his portrait in regimentals, taken in 
the first pride of them, and another 
as a boy of seven in a family group 
seated beside Kitty, who hugged a 
doll. The last photograph he had 
sent her, taken recently, was not 
visible. . 

He walked to the window again, 
The door opened with a quick move- 
ment, and she entered. 

In the sheer tension of it Tarquin’s 
pulses beat tumultuously. He turned. 
She was holding out her hand and 
smiling a little, but for Kitty she was 
extraordinarily pale, and, truth to 
tell, she struck him as being an 
extremely plain woman, older than 
her years. Her hair was done 
differently, parted and brushed 
smoothly behind her ears, almost 
plastered down, in fact, with all the 
crispness of its wave lost. Her frock 
was an unbecoming colour, or so he 
imagined. Whatever it was, she 
seemed greatly changed. Then, as he 
still held her hand looking down at 
her, the old Kitty became visible in 
a smile that touched her eyes and 
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lurked in a roguish dimple near her 
mouth. 

Tarquin smiled in response, 

“Now I know you,” he said. 
“ How are you, Kit?” 

Kitty’s face grew sober again. 
She drew away her hand and_ sat 
down on the couch. 

“Am I so changed, then ? ” 

Tarquin brought a chair over and 
sat down near. 

“ You do your hair differently.” 

"Nimes have changed, and hair- 
dressing with them. Five years, 
remember |” 

“Your hair was always so beau- 
tiful,”’ said Tarquin regretfully. ‘‘ Is 
it necessary to follow the fashion 
blindly ? ” 

Kitty folded her hands in her lap 
that he might not see they were 
unsteady. . 

“‘ This is not exactly fashionable— 
it is artistic. I imagined it became 
me?” 

She met his glance, but with a 
visible effort. Then she pulled herself 
together and surveyed him, half- 
narrowing her eyes as she did so. 
She looked at the strength of him, 
the athletic figure without an ounce 
of superfluous flesh, the bronzed face 
and keen eyes—a distinguished man, 
while not by any means a handsome 
one. She realised—for Kitty was 
a quick observer—that his was 
not a happy face. There were 
lines round the lips and the eyes 
were gloomy. She wondered if his 
profession had come up to his ex- 


pectations. 
““ Well?’ he demanded, 
Kitty smiled. 


“I find you older, but that is 
natural. You are a man of the 
world now, not the eager boy you 
were when you went out, Are you 
satisfied with your  soldiering, 
Hugh?” 

It was the first time she had used 
his name. 

“Entirely; I am very keen on 
my work. And you?” 
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She stretched out her hands i in an 
involuntary gesture, 

‘My work is part of me, my very 
bone and fibre, When I let a picture 
go I feel like a mother robbed of her 
child.” 

Then, as if ashamed of her vehe- 
mence, she laughed. 

“You can’t imagine me _ senti- 
mental, Hugh? I am still fairly 
practical, but less dead-sure of 
things than I was. I suppose ’’—her 
voice held a note of uncertainty, 
very unlike his knowledge of her— 
“IT suppose one is bound to change 
as the years go by.” 

“Yes.” Tarquin leaned forward, 
his eyes fixed on the gallant boyish 
figure of himself in his regimentals, 

“ T suppose one does change under 
different conditions, It’s natural 
enough. But I was only thinking 
before you came in how decided you 
were always, how quickly you made 
up your mind, and how tenaciously 
you held on to an idea.” 

Kitty laughed, but there was no. 
amusement in the sound. 

“ T’m not like that now. I hesitate 
pretty often, but occasionally—I 
only say occasionally—my point of 
view seems far superior, even now, 
to that of other people. Perhaps I 
am more open to conviction.” 

“T hear that you are becoming 
famous,” said Tarquin, whose heart 
was aching rather badly. He seemed 
to have lost his old friend. This was 
a stranger, between whom and 
himself a barrier had risen, leaving 
not even friendship behind; and, 
though he did not guess it, Kitty, 
whose heart also ached insupport- 
ably, was thinking the same of him. 

“How did you hear about my 
work?” 

“T ran against Manistey.” Had 
he been looking at her he must have 
seen the colour flow in a scarlet tide 
over her face up to the roots of her 
hair. ‘He was raving about your 
powers.” 

Kitty grew pale again, dark 
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shadows encircled her eyes. She 
twisted her engagement ring round 
and round her finger, speaking in a 
low tone : 

“He has always taken an interest 
in my work, and helped me in many 
ways.” 

“ He told me it was an honour to 
know you,” went on Tarquin ; ‘“ and 
he seemed most awiully surprised to 
hear that I knew you, that we— 
that you and I ” He hesitated, 
amazed by the look in her eyes. 

“Did you tell him that I was 
engaged to you?” 

“Why not?’ demanded Tarquin 
with a degree of irritation. ‘' Is there 
any reason why we should make a 
secret of it?” 

She said nothing, sitting there, the 
ting flashing as she twisted it. 

Tarquin rose, tall and 

straight and distinguished. 
_ To Kitty’s mind came’ another 
figure, thin and spare, with a stoop, 
and kind, shortsighted eyes, set in an 
ugly, freckled face. She had wanted 
to tell Manistey herself one day, 
when her marriage seemed more 
irrevocable, and now he had learned 
it like this. 

Tarquin drew nearer, his irritation 
gone. After all, it was not Kitty’s- 
fault that life was at cross purposes. 
It was due to those others who ought 
to have left them free to choose. 
But for the loss of the money he 
might have put it to Kitty frankly, 
but Kitty—the girl he had known 
was not there. He must carry out 
the contract with a woman who 
was a stranger to him. He stooped 
and took the hand that bore his ring. 
Kitty’s fingers remained cold and 
inanimate in his hold. She did not 
look up. 

“T came to know if we could 
arrange matters more definitely.” 
Tarquin’s voice sounded a little 
hoarse. ‘‘ Perhaps you will talk it 
over with your people, Kitty. I 
am ready when you are.” 

Kitty made a faint gesture with 


very 
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her head. Out of the smoothness of 
her hair a little lock had worked 
loose. The sun wove the strands of it 
into red gold. As Tarquin noticed 
it, the despair in his heart gave 
way a degree. It was a sign that 
somewhere hidden in this silent 
woman was his childhood’s play- 
fellow. 

“We can have a good long travel 
afterwards and get to know one 
another again,” went on Tarquin. 
“We were always such good pals, 
Kit, weren't we? Surely it will 
come again—when we are matried.” 

Suddenly Kitty looked up. Her 
face was drawn, her eyes imploring. 
The fingers that had been so inani- 
mate held on to his hand convul- 
sively, the ring flashing. 

“ Hugh, need we? Must we?” 

“What?” 

She suddenly let his hand go and 
flung her arms across the table near, 
her head buried in them. The little 
sunny lock had loosened another 
that glinted redly in the sunshine. 

Tarquin put his hand on her 
shoulder. She shrank from his 
touch, and at last he understood. 
The sunshine seemed to get 
into his brain, making him dizzy. 
He walked away to the window 
and stood looking out, while Kitty, 
the practical, the hard-headed, 
sobbed on passionately. Tarquin 
could not utter a word. Along the 
strip of sunlit river a barge floated, 
red wings outspread to catch the 
breeze. It was followed by another, 
and another, and another, all making 
towards the sea. How wonderful 
the world was! Tarquin’s thoughts 


returned to a darkened room, to a- 


little pale face that glimmered near 
his own. Under his breath he 
thanked God and went back to 
Kitty. By mutual consent they 
could break the contract. He stood 
over her, not touching her this time. 
When he spoke his voice was steady 
and very gentle. 


Kitty looked up. Then without 
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a word she drew off the diamond ring 
and held it towards him. He accepted 
if, laying it on the mantelpiece. She 
gave a long-drawn sigh as if an in- 
tolerable burden had rolled away, 
meeting his glance at last frankly 
with eyes whose lashes were still wet. 
A flush had stolen into her face, and 
a softness that the Kitty of long ago 
had never possessed. 

Tarquin’s face, too, had changed 
amazingly. 

“ Why didn’t you tell me in one of 
those short letters of yours?” he 
asked. ‘We were always such 
friends, Kit.” 

“T didn’t feel so badly about it 
until a year ago, when it became a 
nightmare, looming over me darker 
and darker the nearer the time 
came for your return. Twenty times 
I made up my mind to write, but I 
hate to break a promise. Between 
mails I managed to forget your exis- 
tence. The ring you gave me I took 
off the day you sailed, and only put 
it on again when your card was 
brought in to me now. I hated 
it so——” 

Tarquin looked down at her. 

“ You care for Somebody—tell me. 
Let’s have it out.” 

She nodded. 

“ Desperately, He has asked me 
twice to marry him, and now that 
he knows why I refused him ”—her 
lips were unsteady—" perhaps he 
will not give me a third chance.” 

A light broke on Tarquin. 

“ Manistey! What a blundering 
ass I’ve made of myself.” 

“In that case,” went on Kitty 
forlornly, ‘I shalt never marry, but 
even single-blessedness would ‘be 
better than marrying you. Don’t 
be offended, Hugh!” 

*"Now, is it likely ?’’ demanded 
Tarquin cheerfully. “Go on, Kit-— 
tub in anything you like, Get it over 
now.” 

Kitty clasped her hands behind 
her head, looking feflectively into 
the distance. 
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“TJ thought of myself living your 
life, to me a cut-and-dried, con- 
ventional existence, so tidy, so pipe- 
clayed,” she gave a little laugh ; 
‘(and sometimes, but not so often, 
I pictured you shackled to me, a 
Bohemian, rather casual, inclined to 
be slovenly, hating punctuality—the 
artistic temperament rarely watches 
the clock, Hugh—given to working 
frantically for hours and hours at 
a stretch, forgetting meals, often 
moody, not to say savage, when the 
muse wouldn't act—no, it would 
have been a fatal mistake. We shall 
be good friends all our days, but as 
husband and wife we should have 
hated and misunderstood one an- 
other before a month was out.” 

Tarquin leaned against the mantel- 
piece and said nothing. She sat 
erect, looking up at him. Her hair 
was fluffing out around her forehead 
in the old untidy and becoming way. 

He suddenly leaned down, extend- 
ing his hand. How good life was, and 
how his old affection for her came 
surging back in a flood! | 

‘Shake,’ he said, just as he used 
to when in the old days they had 
quarrelled and made it up again. 
And Kitty solemnly shook. Then 
Tarquin held out the ring. 

“Won't you have it for another 
finger, Kit? Do, just to show that 
you bear no ill-will.” 

She laughed. 

** Ti!-will ? I’ve never been so fond 
of you in my life.” 

“Put on another frock and do 
your hair decently, and we'll dine 
at a restaurant, and follow up with 
a theatre,” said ‘Tarquin, feeling 
suddenly festive. ‘I'll come back 
for you. Agreed?” 

“ Agreed! I have a new evening- 
frock destined for a great occasion, 


and my hair—you shall see! I did 
it this way hoping you'd think me so 
hideous that you'd want to jilt me 
tight away, and you did ” 

Tarquin laughed and moved to- 
wards the door. 

“Tf I run up against Manistey 
shali I bring him along, too ?”’ 

Kitty smiled very softly. 

“Not to-night; he will forgive 
me later on. He said he'd go on 
asking me to the end of the chapter. 
Let’s keep this one evening to our- 
selves, Hugh. I want to hear all 
about her.” 

“Her?” Tarquin came back a 
pace or two. 

“The girl you're in love with,” 
said Kitty softly. 

“ How on earth did you guess?” 
asked Tarquin with a kind of boyish 
awkwardness. 

“ Guess!" She spoke with fine 
scorn, ‘‘I had only to look at your 
face when between us we broke that 
absurd contract. Had I not that 
fellow-feeling which is said to make 
us so wondrous kind? You must 
tell me about her this evening. 
Meantime, I will array myself in all 
the glory of a frock destined for an 
occasion less glorious.” 

But Tarquin still lingered. 

“Do go,” said Kitty. “I want 
you to see that I’m really not as 
plain as you thought me—and it 
will take some considerable time.” 

“The mail goes out to-night,’’ 
said Tarquin. 

She put her arm through his, 
impelling him towards the door. 

“Tf I were in your place I should 
not write,” she said. ; 

“Why not?” asked Tarquin 
with some anxiety. 

“ Because I’d cable,’’ she replied, 
shutting him outside, 
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tain that I'm 
daeing richt in 
leaving ye here, 
Mr. Phairson,” 
said the Rever- 
end Calvin Mc- 
Crawas he sat in 
his study on the night previous to his 


departure for his annual fortnight’s. 


holiday. “ It’s no that I’m doubting 
your abeelity, for ye seem tae me 
tae be a young man of exceptional 
promise. But losh, mon, the Elders 
of Pittockweems are a sair trial to 
the flesh. If they werena sae sure of 
their calling and election I wad say 
they were a lot of deevils.. If ye gae 
wrang on ony point of doctrine or 
discipline they’re on the back of ye 
at once. Ye’re spied on nicht and 
day. And they ca’ it the ‘ Free 
Kirk!’ he added bitterly. 

The Reverend Sandy Phairson 
looked unconcerned. He was a 
young man with light blue eyes, a 
snub nose, and an air of general 
imperturbability. 

“Mon, d’ye say so?” was his 
sole acknowledgment of his senior’s 
description. He helped himself to a 
second glass of whisky. 

‘““There’s Elder McTavish, for 
example,” continued Mr. McCraw— 
“‘a censorious pairson. Ye'll need 
tae keep weel in with him, And if 
ye keep weel in with him it’s like ye 
may offend Jock Brown, the baker, 
and it wadna be weel for ye tae do 
that. And then there’s Wiles and 
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Cannock and M‘Clusky. ‘Ve'll find 
them watching ye like cats. Ve'll 
need tact—great tact, ye ken. I’m 
sair afraid ye’ll hae a sad time with 
them.” 

“Maybe they'll no hae sic a 
guid time with me,’ answered Mr. 
Phairson; “I ken a thing or twa 
mysel’.” 

“ Aweel, I’m hoping so,” said his 
anxious senior. ‘‘ But I own I'll be 
glad if I get hame tae find ye safe 
and sound, and the folk pleased with 
ye. When I think I’m getting awa’ 
frae it a’ for fourteen days I could 
near jump oot o' my skin. But 
when J think of ye left here, I 
canna but feel for ye.” 

On the following morning, after 
expressing some further misgivings, 
the worthy minister departed, leav- 
ing Sandy in charge of the parish. 
Half an hour later Elder McTavish 
arrived at the Manse. He was a 
small man, with a withered face and 
a dirty-grey beard. His eye was in 
itself an accusation. He put Mr. 
Phairson through a catechism, and 
sniffed at the end of it. 

“Tm doubting ye’re a bit of a 
latitudinarian,” he said, shaking his 
head gravely. ‘' There’s ower much 
of watering doon the precious mes- 
sage in these days to suit the wames 
of them that have nae stomach for 
strong meats. That'll no do here. 
What this parish wants is hell fire— 
and plenty of it.” 

Jock Brown called a little later. 
He listened to Sandy’s account of 
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the Eldet’s visitation, and took his 
.own line. 

“‘ Dinna heed what the mon says,” 
he said heartily. ‘‘ He’s ower auld- 
fashioned for these days. Gie us the 
modern spirit, mon. Awa wi’ these 
auld notions, Gie us the higher 
creeticism.” 

Sandy scratched his head. He 
began to perceive that the Reverend 
Calvin McCraw had not spoken 
without reason. At the first meeting 
of the Elders he became aware that 
McCraw had actually understated 
things. Such wrangling, such criti- 
cism, such a suspicious attitude 
towards himself, he had not as yet 
met in all his experience of the 
Kirk. He prepared to deal with the 
situation. 

“Tm thinking, gentlemen,” he 
said, ‘‘that now that we have 
feenished our little discussion on 
purely releegious matters, we might 
see what we can do to cultivating 
the social side of our work, It’s a 
thing I wadna put first, ye ken, but 
it has its importance a’ the same. 
Now there'll be aboot twelve of us 
here, a’ men of guid standing, and 
maybe we'll find another eight or so 
in the village. That makes twenty of 
us; and what I would propose is 
that each man should put into the 
pool a sma’ sum—say a shilling —and 
with the money collected we could 
hae a pie supper. It wad promote 
guid feeling. I feel sure that oor 
friend Mr. Brown would provide 
us with a real bonny meat pie for 
twenty shillings, and each mon could 
pay for his ain whusky. In that way 
we'd hae a pleasant evening and get 
tae know cach ither. That’s my 
proposal at ony rate. Now does 
anyone second it?” 

Jock Brown did a rapid mental 
calculation. 

“ Twenty shillings into a meat pie 
goes once and how many times 
over?’’ The result was apparently 
satisfactory, for he seconded. 

“ Yon’s a braw notion of yours, 


Mr. Phairson,” he said. ‘ There’s 
nae, harm in a little conviviality, 
doucely conducted, ye ken. I'll find 
ye a braw pie if ye'll gie me a day 
or twa’s notice. Ye can hae a beef 
pie or a mutton one—whichever ye 
please.” 

Mr. Cannock whispered to Mr. 
M‘Clusky behind his hand that one 
of Jock Brown’s sheep had recently 
died a natural death. Aloud, he 
pronounced in favour of beef. , 

“‘ Bide a wee! Bide a wee!” said 
Elder McTavish, who felt that be 
had not been sufficiently consulted. 
“ T’'m no verra sairtain that we should 
commit oorselves tae this expendi- 
ture. A shilling is no a sum tae be 
laid oot thochtlessly, ye ken; forbye 
it'll no end there. There'll be the 
cost o’ the drinks and money for 
bread and cheese, and likely a bawbee 
ot twa tae them that wull be waiting 
on us. I say it wants thocht.” 

But Jock Brown had set his heart 
on the scheme. By judicious distri- 
bution of the meat amidst a fair 
Proportion of potatoes, he saw his 
way to a clear profit of six shillings 
at least ; and he battled for that pie 
as he would have done for Bonny 
Scotland herself. Sandy was on his 
side, the more festive spirits backed 
him nobly, and in the end it was 
agreed that the affair should take 
place in the schoolroom on the 
following Saturday night, that Jock 
Brown should provide the pie, that 
one shilling each should be the 
contribution, and that the waiting 
should | be chartered from the 
“ Couthie Caddie’’—the principal 
hostel of the place. 

So said, so done. On the following 
Saturday night the schoolhouse pre- 
sented an animated appearance. 
Along the table were heaped up 
plates of bread and butter, notable 
slabs of cheese, knives, forks, and 
the good old-fashioned stemmed 
drinking glasses, capable of holding 
half a mutchkin of the wine of the 
country. There were tumblers, too, 
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for “ fair cold water’ to pour down 
the throat of each drinker after 
his gulp of the fiery liquor; for 
your true Scot never “ mixes the 
mercies,” but takes them in rotation. 
And at the upper end of the board 
was the pie—a noble pie! Jock 
Brown had excelled himself in the 
matter of pastry. Such ornament- 
ation! such richness !—such—such 
——! (Ves, when the pie was opened 
and the birds began to sing) such 
thickness ! It was felt that Jock had 
overdone it a little at the expense of 
the meat. But the cavil was only 
momentary, and vanished for a time 
after the second half-mutchkin. A 
genial flow of conversation began 
about the board, and Sandy, who 
presided over the pie, had reason 
to be satisfied. Elder McTavish’s 
withered cheek flushed and his eye 
sparkled as he sat at the minister's 
right hand. He, too, was enjoying 
himself; and with the air of one 
intent on making light and agreeable 
conversation, he turned to Sandy 
and spoke. 

“And what'll be the subject of 
your discourse the morn, Mr. Phair- 
son?” he said. ‘‘ Hae ye gotten it 
teady ? And what text will ye be 
proposing to deal with?” 

Sandy’s cool blue eyes rested upon 
him meditatively. 

“JT havena just gotten a text as 
yet,” he said ; ‘‘ I’m waiting for it.” 

“Mon, d’ye say so?” said the 
astonished Elder. “But if ye 
havena a text, ye canna hae written 
the sermon.” 

“T havena written it,” answered 
Sandy imperturbably. “If I can 
just get a subject for my discourse, 
I’m aye happier just saying what 
comes into my mind.” 

“Extempore!’’ said the Elder. 
“‘ Aweel, it’s a gift! It’s a gift! 
But I aye think a dangerous one. 
Ye maun be verra sairtain of what 
ye are going to say. Ye maun keep 
clear of tendencies. Ye maunna 
encourage Socinian doctrines, ye 
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ken. And d’ye mean tae tell me that 
ye have nae subject this minute ?”’ 

“No just at this minute,” an- 
sweted Sandy. “ But I hae a feeling 
that ane will be given me—aye, 
before the evening’s ower.’’ He 
glanced down the two rows. of 
munching mouths, of flushed faces 
and eager eyes, and a certain com- 
placency spread over his face. “ Aye, 
T’m hoping that it will be given me,” 
he repeated. 

Mr, Jock Brown sat at the other 
end of the table, his genial face 
glowing. 

“ And how d’ye like the pie, Mr. 
M‘Clusky ? ” he shouted heartily. 

“Oh, brawly!’ answered Mr. 
M‘Clusky with a certain dryness ; 
“T’ve just found a bit o’ beef.” 

Jock Brown hastily turned the 
conversation to the prospects of the 
hay crop, and Mr. M‘Clusky began 
to take advantage of his good for- 
tune. Elder McTavish confided to 
Sandy that Weelum M'Clusky was 
apt to be captious, He himself had 
kept a careful eye on the minister 
as the portions were helped, and so 
had got rather more than his share 
of the meaty part. Mr. Cannock, 
who had watched the Elder as the 
Elder had watched the minister, 
remarked as much to Mr. Wiles, his 
right-hand neighbour. 

At length the meal came to an 
end. Sandy rose. 

“I’m verra glad we've had this 
little celebration,” he remarked. 
“Tt’s a braw thing for the parish, 
and, as I said, promotes guid feeling. 
But it’s half-past ten, and time we 
were ganging hame to oor wives— 
those of us who have wives—like douce 
men, and preparing for the morn. 
Sae we'll e’en settle up and depart. 
Each mon will pay oot of his ain 
pocket for the whusky he’s had. For 
the pie, each mon will drop a shilling 
into the wee bag which I have here, 
and which I will send round the 
table. When all have subscribed, 
I will hand the proceeds to our 
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friend Mr, Brown. Here's my con- 
tribution to begin with.” 

He dropped the coin in the bag. 
One by one the Elders and village 
worthies followed his example. Mr. 
Brown, with an air of great jocu- 
larity, remarked that he had never 
spent money to better purpose. It 
was generally felt tha. the appre- 
ciation would have come better from 
any other man in the room. But in 
due course the bag was filled and 
handed to the worthy baker; and 
the company rose and began to put 
on coats and hats preparatory to 
leaving for their homes. 

Jack Brown’s voice interrupted 
them. He had been doing a bit of 
simple addition, using shillings as 
counters on the comer of the table, 
and now there was strong emotion 
in his tone. 

“Nae mon quits this room,” he 
said violently, ‘‘ until a wee bit 
error has been pit richt.” 

There was a pause of conster- 
nation. - a 

“And what’ the error be, Mr. 
Brown ?” asked Sandy impassively. 

“Just this!” answered Mr. Brown, 
banging his fist on the table. ‘‘ There's 
twenty men eaten of this pie, and 
here are nineteen shillings and one 
sixpenny piece—forbye, it's not a 
sixpenny piece either, but a bit 
cardboard silvered ower. I’ve seen 
the like used as counters in the 
playing of cards. And I’d weel like 
tae know the mon that’s pit it in.” 

‘There was a chorus of surprise. 

“Mon, d'ye say sor” “A 
counter in a game of. cards!” 
‘‘ Hoots!” ‘ Weel, weel !”’ and the 
like expressions buzzed about the 
room. Sandy's countenance showed 
that he considered the affair a grave 
one, 

“T willna believe that there’s ony 
mon here sae lost to a’ sense of richt 
as to do sic a thing purposely,” he 
said. ‘‘It’ll be just a mistake, Mr. 
Brown.” 

“Just that)” said Mr. Brown 


dryly. “ What I’m wanting to know 
is the mon who made it.” 

“ Aweell”’ said Elder McTavish, 
with an air of helping things. 
“We've all heard Jock Brown say 
that he’s seen sic things used in 
playing godless games of cards. 
Maybe he’s been playing himself and 
dropped ane o’ the little counters 
into his pocket by mistake; and 
having it there, he just pit it in the 
bag.” . 

“I dropped an honest shilling in 
the bag!" retorted Mr. Brown 
angrily. “It’s likely, isn’t it, Mr. 
McTavish, that I wad cheat mysel’ ?” 

“ Nay, nay, Mr. Mc¢Tavish,”” put 
in M‘Clusky hastily, ‘‘ ye can see for 
yersel’ that that story’ll nae haud 
water. It’s as Mr. Brown says—he 
wadna cheat Aimsel/.’ There was an 
offensive accent on the pronoun that 
tore Mr. Brown’s mind in two as to 
whether he would accept the prof- 
fered aid to his view or resent the 
way in which it was put. 

“I advise that the meenister here 
should put the question to each mon 
in tur,” suggested Mr, Cannock. 
“ And let each mon clear himself if 
he is able.” 

Sandy approved the suggestion. 

“Elder MeTavish,” he said, “ I’m 
asking you just as a matter of form.” 

“T pit in a shilling!” said the 
Elder, raising his right hand solemnly 
—‘‘so hetp me God!” he added. 

“ Mr. Cannock ?”’ said Sandy. 

“ A shilling !’’ answered Cannock. 
“ Ask the guidwife. A fine struggle 
I had to get it out of her.” 

One by one the question went 
found, One by one the worthies 
swore to their shillings. At the end 
of the quest Sandy had become 
very grave. 

“ There’s a thief and a jurer 
amongst us,” he said slowly. ‘‘ But 
let that mon keep awa frae the kirk 
the mom—if he values his peace of 
mind, that is—for I'll make this 
the subject of my discourse. I had 
au idea that ane wad be given me.” 
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“And in the meantime Jock 
Brown maun just thole the loss,” 
said Mr. Cannock cheerfully. “It'll 
come to licht in guid time—tike 
M‘Clusky’s bit o’ beef.” 

Mr. Brown looked venomous, but 
pocketed the affront and his loss. 
The meeting broke up. - 

“A sad business, Mr. McTavish,” 
said Sandy as he walked home with 
the Elder; ‘‘ but there’s ane guid 
thing aboot it—not ane of those men 
will be absent frae the kirk the morn 
—they wadna dare.” 

He was quite right. The nineteen 
were in their places. Nineteen 
worthy people solaced themselves 
with the thought that one of the 
other eighteen was having his 
withers wrung. For. Sandy, taking 
as his text the happenings of the 
previous evening, delivered a sermon 
of such fire and fervour that it was 


generally felt that the delinquent. 


ought to have been scorched in his 
seat. It is a testimony to the fire- 
proof nature of the Pittockweems 
conscience that the whole of the 
nineteen came out of kirk apparently 
unscathed ; and each was loud in 
praise of the discourse lest any luke- 
wafmness might lead to suspicions 
as to his own inward comfort. 

As the fortnight of Sandy's locum 
tenancy drew towards its end the 
clouds of suspicion darkened. Re- 
spectable men gathered together in 
knots of two and three and glanced 
at each other in the street with that 
in their eyes that they dare not utter 
with their lips for fear of assault or 
the law of libel, The mystery was 
still unsolved when the Reverend 
Calvin McCraw came back to take up 
his life-work. He heard the story 
from four of the Elders on his way 
from the station, and again from 
Mr. Phairson, as that young man 
gave an account of his steward- 
ship. 

Not, however, until the following 
day, when the two ministers stood 
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on the platform of the little station 
waiting for the train that was to 
bear Sandy back to Edinburgh, 
did the Reverend Calvin gain en- 
lightenment. Sandy tapped him on 
the chest. 

“I’m no saying that I havena my 
suspicions,” he said, ‘‘ and I'll tell 
them tae yeif ye’llno mention them 
taeasoul. It could dae nae guid now, 
ye ken, and it micht dae harm.” 

“Tl no say a word,” answered 
Mr. McCraw. ‘‘ And wha d’ye think 
did it ? Wull it be Elder McTavish ?”’ 

“ Aweel, no!” said Sandy quietly. 
“The fact is that at the last kirk 
where I took duty they were sae 
pleased with me that they got up a 
bit collection for me, and that wee 
bit o’ cardboard was in it. I aye 
thocht I'd find a use for it, so I Just 
keepit it by me.” 

“Mon, was it you?” said the 
astonished McCraw. ‘' And what for 
did ye do it?” 

“Ye told me that yon men 
were deevils, and that they wad 
be aye creeticising me,” said Sandy 
imperturbably. “ Weel now, Mr. 
McCraw, since ye came back ye hae 
heard the Elder McTavish creeticising 
Jock Brown, and Jock Brown creeti- 
cising the Elder, Ye hae heard what 
M‘Clusky thinks of baith of them, 
and what Cannock and Wiles think 
of M‘Clusky. Ye hae heard every 
mon of them creeticising the ithers. 
But hae ye heard ony of them 
creeticising me?” 

“ Nae,”’ said Mr. McCraw, a light 
beginning to break in upon him, “ I 
canna just say that I have.” 

“And why?” said Sandy plea- 
santly. ‘‘ Aweel, I'll tell ye. They 
were too busy. And ’twas I that 
kept them too busy.” 

He stepped into a_ third-class 
carriage with a gleam in his light 
blue eyes, and was borne away. The 
Reverend Calvin McCraw went 
slowly and thoughtfully back to his 
manse, 
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THE MUTE STRADIVARIUS 


: By THEODORE CORRIE ;: 


I, 


HE air was filled 
HA 6with «the scent 
of incense and 
with the sound 
of glorious music. 
Vespers were all 
but over in the 
convent of the 
Benedictines. Perched high on the 
spur of a great mountain, wrapped 
in snow for several months in the 
year, visited more often by belated 
travellers than by any other persons, 
the convent was yet celebrated for 
its collection of stringed instruments, 
and for the musical gifts of its 
community. 

Outside, the short wintry twilight 
had faded, but the chapel was 
brilliantly lighted ; the final bars of 
a hymn of praise were being played 
by one of the monks on his own last 
earthly treasure, a genuine Stradi- 
varius violin. In Brother Bruno’s 
great blue eyes shone a strange look 
of mingled anguish and ecstasy; in 
his cheek were hectic spots of colour ; 
his bent, emaciated figure spoke 
eloquently of failing health, possibly 
of the endurance of some fong- 
continued austerity. 

On a couple of rush-bottomed 
chairs near the entrance of the 
chapel two strangers were seated 
side by side. The younger man, who 
might have been about fifty years of 
age, looked like a person of some 
consequence, though he wore a 
shabby overcoat, and his hair badly 
needed brushing. During the last 
half-hour he had been running his 


fingers through it impatiently enough, 
till in some places the thick short 
locks stood nearly on end. 

The other man, white-haired, 
swarthy-complexioned, inclined to 
be stout, wrapped to the chin in a 
coat of Russian sable, shivered 
occasionally. Two small _ holes 
showed above him in the roof, 
through which flakes of snow were 
drifting even now. Of ventilation, 
indeed, the building had plenty and 
to spare. 

The younger man’s attention was 
given to the blue-eyed monk; the 
eyes of the second traveller lingered 
hungrily on the violin itself, noting 
every flawless line and curve of a 
perfect instrament, and the exquisite 
golden sheen of the varnish. The 
“ Golden Stradivarius” it had been 
called long ago, and the name had 
stayed with it always, though death 
had passed the violin on from hand 
to hand as the inexorable centuries 
went by. 

The music at an end, and the 
blessing given, the monks filed out 
in the direction of the sacristy 
without once raising their eyes; so 
far as they were concerned the chapel 
might have been empty. 

Count Spirini leaned back in his 
chair and sighed heavily. He had 
been present at the entire service 
without taking much part in it, 
white the man at his side had not 
only followed the prayers in a 
muffled undertone, but had cressed 
himself with curious frequency. Herr 
Goldstein was a very religious person, 
according to his friends; Count 
Spirini, a man of action, and a well- 
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known explorer of wild and savage 
places, was. more versed in the 
scientific use of firearms and in the 
silent assistance of a good rapier 
than in any formal call of prayer— 
so at any rate said the world. 

“To think,” said. the Count 
suddenly, pulling off one shabby 
glove and rubbing his benumbed 
fingers with it—" to think of a man 
like Brother Bruno dying up here 


by inches of a barren asceticism; . 


when he might be one of the first 
musicians of his time.” 

Goldstein smiled, screwing his 
eyelids together till the pupils of his 
eyes were all but invisible. 

“The monk?” said he. ‘‘ One 
monk, more or less, what does it 
matter? But the violin, my dear sit 
—that is a different affair altogether ; 
it is practically my violin already.” 

He spoke in broken Italian with 
a strong guttural accent, and- half 
put out a too-familiar hand, but 
drew it back again. The man at his 
side might be a stranger to him, 
might be wearing a battered silver 
watch on a still more battered 
chain, might be wearing clothes 
obviously ancient: but Goldstein, 
an enormously wealthy man himself, 
and of the earth earthy, yet knew 
good blood when he came across it. 
Like his father, and his grandfather 
before him, he had been a money- 
lender in his younger days; now, 
in his old age, the collecting of 
violins had become his hobby— 
almost, one might say, his ruling 
passion—had he not generally tired 
of his purchases and sold them 
again at a large profit after a few 
years. 

Count Spirini turned in his chair 
with a movement swift enough to 
suggest the sudden drawing of a 
rapier. 

“The violin yours?” said he, 
“How do you make that out 2?” 

Goldstein smiled again. 

‘“‘Well, I made an offer to the 
Prior for it a fortnight ago, and, as 
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you see, J am here te-day.. The violin 
is practically mine, I doassure you.” 

“How about Brother Bruno? 
The violin belongs to him, not to 
the Prior.”’ 

Goldstein yawned without putting 
@ hand to his lips. 

“The monk, I daresay; but up 
here, my dear sir, I imagine the 
monks hold all their goods in com- 
mon, and the chapel, as you see’ — 
he pointed one fat beringed finger at 
the roof—" the chapel is badly in 
need of a little restoration. The good 
Prior seemingly cares very little for 
music, but he has one vanity leit, 
that good man; he cares much, 
very much, for his chapel, and he 
can bargain, too, as well as anyone 
I ever came across.” 

He took a pinch of snuff and 
offered some to his companion, who 
shook his head and put his chilled 
hands in his pockets. 

“ And so Brother Bruno is a dying 
man?” he suggested interrogatively. 

Goldstein looked at the speaker 
now in perplexity. 

“There ate other violins here. 
What can a monk want with one 
more than another? This particular 
instrument will be the keystone of 
my collection. As we have been here 
together,” he drew out a scented 
leather case with a rampant mono- 
gram, ‘allow me to offer you my 
card. You pulled me out of a snow- 
drift last night, when I was. all but 
choked. F shall be very glad at any 
time to show you the contents of my 
music-room. Believe me, I am not 
ungrateful.” 

Spirini took the card, scarcely 
looking at it. When he spoke again 
there was a touch of insistence in his 
voice. 

“Brother Bruno has had that 
violin since he was a boy. It has been 
in his family for seven generations. 
By his looks I should imagine that 
he has not: two months to live, Could 
you not be content with it—after- 
wards?” 
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Goldstein crossed himself. 

“ A violin from the hand of a dead 
man ! Well, my dear sir, it ntight add 
an interest to the history of it. All 
my violins have a story of some sort 
attached to them, true or adapted ; 
but then, on the other hand, a violin 
secured is worth two in a convent 
any day, and it might be unlucky— 
afterwards.” 

He rose as he spoke and yawned 
again more wearily than before. 

“This monk—you knew him 
formerly, eh?” 

“ Surely,” said Spirini. 
marricd my daughter.” 

A sudden flash of curiosity showed 
itself on Goldstein’s face. 


- He 


“‘ Married ! Married your 
daughter ? ”’ 
“She died,” said Spirini curtly. 


“ But there is a child, who should by 
right inherit that violin.” 

Goldstein shrugged his shoulders. 
Those who had known him well 
formerly—elderly men with mort- 
gaged estates, gamblers who had 
gambled neither wisely nor well, 
younger sons in difficulties—one and 
all had seen this gesture, and had 
learnt to dread it. The Goldstein 
shrug was famous. It meant refusal, 
when it did not mean something 
infinitely worse. 

“T am sorry,” said he, “ very 
sorry. But the Prior and I have 
come to terms, subject, I suppose, to 
Brother Bruno’s consent.” 

“ He may not consent.” 

Goldstein shook his head. 

“Brother Bruno seems a very 
devout son of Holy Church. Of 
course, if you like, you can see him. 
He is your son-in-law.” 

A suspicion of irony, almost of 
insolence, sounded now in his voice, 
which Spirini was quick to resent. 
He stood up at once, letting Gold- 
stein's piece of glazed pasteboard 
fall to the floor. 

“It might be better to see the 
Prior. I am going to him now.” 

Goldstein laughed softly. 


“Unhappily, my dear sir, the 
Prior at this hour receives no 
strangers.” 

“No,” said Spirini, “but the 
Prior happens to be my brother.” 

He was half-way across the chapel 
by this time, going towards the 
sacristy door and the more private 
part of the convent, and he never 
once looked behind him. 

A sudden scowl crossed Goldstein's S 
face, but it soon faded. The Prior, he 
reflected, might be a brother, the 
emaciated young monk a son-in-law, 
and half the other monks in the 
convent the very dear friends of this 
martial-looking stranger; appear- 
ances wefe often deceptive; but 
fourteen thousand lire was not to 
be had every day, even for a Stradi- 
varius, and the Prior idolised his 
chapel. 

Once again he looked up at the 
toof, and then he laughed aloud. 
There was greed in his laughter, and 
a vast egoism, and something in- 
finitely more unpleasant still—iong 
familiarity with the baser side of 
human nature, 


II. 


“T am sorry, Luigi—very sorry ; 
but the violin is practically disposed. 
of already.” 

The Prior spoke gently in a 
singularly melodious voice. He sat 
at a table covered with papers in his 
own private parlour, near a fire of 
blazing pine logs. At the moment 
he was busy trimming a large bundle 
of goose quills. He made his own 
pens always, and his writing, a 
miracle of clear neatness, might have 
broken the heart of a school teacher. 

Seated on an oaken settle on the 
other side of the fire, for the last 
quarter of an hour Count Spirini 
had been talking energetically with 


an ever increasing sense of difficulty. 


The Prior wore the air of an inter- 
rupted person patiently listening 
to some trivial matter in the midst 
of more important business. His 
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manner did not help the Count to 
become mere fluent. 

“Wouldn't it be possible,” said 
Spirini at last, “ for Pietro—I mean 
Brother Bruno—to keep the violin 
here for another two months or so, 
before this fellow Goldstein gets 
possession of it ?”’ 

The Prior shook his head, laying 
down one goose quill and taking up 
another. 

“You think that Brother Bruno 
is unlikely to live much longer, Is 
that it?” 

Spirini flushed hotly, as if detected 
in some fault. 

“Oh!” said he, some of the pent- 
up irritation of the last half-hour 
breaking from him. “ Why can’t the 
poor devil keep his violin for a few 
weeks longer ?”’ 

‘* Because,” said the Prior calmly, 
“the poor devil, as you call him, 
has in him the making of a great 
saint; and as for his dying ”’—he 
tried the point of a newly trimmed 
quill on his thumb-nail—" Brother 
Anselmo, who came up here sixty 
years ago, I am told, phthisical, and 
with a fearful cough, died only last 
week at the age of ninety. In this 
pure air men live long.” 

“ Poor—poor souls!” Spirini said 
under his breath, 

A straightforward man himself, 
outspoken to bluntness, in this net 
of asceticism he felt half choked in 
some subtle fashion, as if striving 
to breathe an alien atmosphere. 

Dear to him formerly, his son-in- 
law was very dear to him still, 
though the two men had only spoken 
to each other once in the last seven 
years on necessary business in the 
Prior’s presence—this by Bruno’s 
own wish, so said his superior. 

Yet with a dogged and character- 
istic patience, every year since his 
daughter's death Spirini had made 
his appearance in the chapel on 
Christmas Day. The convent kept 
high festival then, and the strictness 
of its rule was a good deal relaxed. 
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Year after year the Count’s efforts 
to see his son-in-law privately had 
been doomed to failure. For a long 
while he had felt baffled; to-day 
for the first time he began to feel 
hopeless. 

The Prior was trimming the last 
quill in the bundle by this time. 
Several faulty ones he had Hung 
aside already. His fingers, thin and. 
tapering, moved with the swiit 
precision of long practice. 

Spirini kicked a fallen log back 
Into the fire, and sat for several 
minutes in silence, moodily staring 
into the flames. 

Like a ghostly, elusive procession 
past events filed before him as he 
sat. He saw his godson, the young 
Marchese Brunescho, sent up here 
to recover from an attack of pneu- 
monia. A _ highly-strung, delicate 
young fellow; deeply religious too. 
The Count anathematised himself, in 
that he had taken too little heed of 
this side of a very impressionable 
character. 

Then Brunesche came back again, 
very well in body, but altered seem- 
ingly in disposition ; came back to 
marry Spirini’s daughter, to whom 
he was already formally betrothed. 

She had returned home lately 
from her convent school, and 
between the two young people love 
pure and passionate sprang up in 
a day, like some mighty hurricane 
sweeping all before it. 

Brunescho himself hastened the 
marriage on by every means in his 
power. Yet always subsequently in 
his wedded happiness there lingered 
something fevered, and the Prior 
kept up with him a constant corre- 
spondence. Except in his wife's 
presence a shadow rested in his eyes, 
He had made her happy, always. 
Spirini never forgot that. 

When she died suddenly of heart 
failure, leaving a year-old child 
behind her, a child adored by both 
its parents, Brunescho’s grief had 
been a fearful thing to witness, 
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Even now Spirini shuddered a little 
as he thought of it. 

Half-crazed and seemingly beside 
himself, speaking of some oath to 
devote his life to religion on the 
restoration of his health; of a vow 
broken by reason of the great Jove 
which had possessed him; of a 
curse which had followed closely 
upon his marriage; the boy—for he 
was scarcely more than that—had 
fled away within an hour of his wife’s 
funeral back to the convent, and had 
stayed there ever since. 

That was seven years ago now. 

A second log fell out of the fire, 
and the Count roused himself with 
a start. 

“Well,” said he at last, ‘' so Bruno 
is to become a saint, and this selling 
of his violin away from him, I 
take it, is to be his special form of 
martyrdom.” 

“Music,” said the Prior quietly, 
“‘ with some men has always been a 
snare. I, myself,” he added musingly, 
“was no mean musician once upon 
a time. I expect no more of another 
man than I ask of myself.” 

He could have added with perfect 
truth that he was apt to expect a 
good deal less. 

At the moment his face, in its 
utter lack of expression, might have 
reminded the onlooker of a drawn 
down blind, because by reason of its 
very blankness there is always an 
extraordinary significance in a 
drawn blind before any house of life, 
be it closed for privacy, for the 
exclusion of sunshine, or in honour 
of the silent guest. 

The Count, stretching his hands 
to the fire, felt chilled in mind and 
body. 

“Have you thought,” he asked, 
“how very much your church music 
will suffer ? ”’ 

“Since Brother Bruno came here,” 
said the other, “the convent has 
thought too much of its music.” 

‘Spirini moved uncomfortably in 
his seat. 


“You have other violins, I know,” 
said he in a low voice, “ but Bruno, 
ever since he first came to me as a 
little chap, would never play on any 
violin but the one. He always said 
that he never could. Have you 
thought of that?” 

“He is obedient,” said the other, 
“by the rule of his order. I never 
anticipate difficulties. Probably he 
will have nothing to do with music 
for the future.” 

He tossed a handful of defective 
quills into the fire as he spoke. In 
after years the smell of burnt 
feathers always brought to the 
Count a faint sense of physical 
nausea. 

“ Ail along,” said he suddenly, 
“ you seem to have forgotten that 
the violin is-‘not your own.” 

The Prior spread out a pair of 
deprecating hands. 

“T have not forgotten your point 
of view, but up here, as Bruno 
would be the first to remind you, we 
monks have no possessions of our 
own.” , 

“He has a child, anyway,” 
Spirini exclaimed. ‘“ You can’t get 
away from that.” 

The Prior shut up the penknife 
he had been using with a click. 

“There should never have been 
any child, my dear brother—nor a 
wife,’’ he added unnecessarily. 

Spirini’s two hands clenched them- 
selves together. If he still spoke 
temperately it was not for his own 
sake, 

“Bruno would scarcely endorse 
that. And the child was very dear 
to him once. She has written to him 
now for over a year. Has he really 
no wish for any. more of her letters, 
even if he is not allowed to answer 
them?” 

“TY doubt if he has read them,” 
said the Prior gently. ‘ But, of 
course, he can both read and answer 
them if he likes. You do not seem 
to understand him. He does not 
mean to see the child, or to meet you 
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ever again. He has done with earthly 
things. He said as much to me only 
yesterday. 

“The body with you iseverything,”’ 
he went on, eyeing with a repressed 
sense of dislike the splendid physical 
proportions of the man in front of 
him, the long muscular arms, the 
naturally proud carriage of the 
well-shaped head, “but up here 
we think most of the health of a 
man’s soul.” 

“ And not at all of the restoration 
of your chapel roof,” Spirini said 
savagely. If he had risked his own 
life, nothing could have kept him 
from plain speaking any longer. 

For the first time the Prior 
started, as if this unexpected thrust 
had gone home. But he looked his 
brother straight in the face at last, 
seemingly finding him worthy of 
some real attention. 

“T have borne with you,” said he, 
“just to see how far you would go 
in your misapprehensions. I can 
but assure you again that Herr 
Goldstein will only have the violin 
subject to Bruno’s free consent.” 

“ And of that you made quite sure 
beforehand.” 

There was a good deal of sarcasm 
in the younger man’s voice, and a 
strong touch of incredulity as well. 

“ Absolutely sure,’’ said the Prior 
quietly. ‘Bruno has made great 
pfogress since he came up here first, 
wild, undisciplined, half crazy. He 
is sane enough now, though I don’t 
expect you to believe me.” 

Spirini stood up at last, and the 
colour showed hotly through the 
sunburn of his face. 

“Qh, I doubt nothing !”’ said he ; 
“of you I could believe anything, 
after seeing Bruno’s face to-day, It 
is I who was a fool to send him up 
here in the first instance. But I 
thought he understood that a man 
may serve God in the world as well 
as in the cloister. He used to have 
little thought of himself, soul or 
body; a young clean conscience is 
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seldom introspective. | Betrothed 
already, you made him forswear 
himself, made him believe later on in 
a sin to expiate—in the saving of his 
soul by the mortifying of his body by 
inches. You reckoned it up very 
well, You have wanted him always, 
I suppose. Well, you have got him 
for the time.” 

An expression of satisfaction 
flickered momentarily in the Prior’s 
black eyes, and faded like the flame 
of a dying match, but he said nothing, 
only sat waiting for Spirini to finish. 

“You have had it nearly all your 
own way,’ the latter went on, 
“ but you have left one thing out.” 

“And what may that be?” the 
Prior asked. 

Had he allowed himself the luxury 
of a prolonged emotion he might. 
have hated this brother of his ; 
possibly he did so without knowing 
it. Spirini had turned a searchlight, 
not into the Prior’s own house of 
life, always clean enough, but into 
a secret chamber deep underground, 
the very existence of which, never 
suspected till lately, had been 
strenuously denied during the last 
fortnight. 

“ What it is I might be kinder to 
Bruno if I left you to find out,” 
Spirini said. ‘I should say it might 
be his best friend, but I have heard 
it called the last enemy.” 

The flush of anger had left his 
cheek, and the Prior could not help 
seeing the grave nobility of his 
expression, though he discounted the 
look from sheer force of habit. 

“Bruno used to be healthy 
enough,” Spirini went on, “ but he 
never had a bit of strength to throw 
away, not even at the best of times. 
In your training of him I think you 
have forgotten that. I warned you 
a year ago. I warn you again now. 
A man can do no more up here.” 

He tumed away then, and left the 
parlour without noticing the hand 
which the Prior held out to him. 
Five minutes later he had gone from 
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the convent and was walking at a 
great pace down the frozen road. 

The storm was over now, and the 
stars were blazing hike jewels in a 
cloudless sky, the track glittering 
underneath smooth and hard as 
frost could make it. A splendid 
walker despite his fifty years, he 
would reach the nearest township by 
morning easily enough. 

But Herr Goldstein was remaining 
at the convent till midnight. 

The Prior at the parlour window 
looked after the rapidly moving 
figure more attentively than usual. 

“‘T suppose,” reflected he, “ that 
Luigi meant death by the last 
enemy. I never knew him quote 
Scripture before, Death!” and he 
glanced a little contemptuously at a 
ekull set in a niche of the parlour 
wall. “Some monks are as neurotic 
as ever they can be, and Bruno is 
one of them.” 

With an iron constitution of his 
own, and a will to match it, all his 
life he had discounted the aches and 
pains of lesser men, not so much 
from want of sympathy es from 
genuine lack of understanding. 

A frown crossed his face as he 
came back from the window; and 
ringing a small hand-bell with more 
emphasis than usual, he desired 
that Brother Bruno should be sent 
to him immediately. 

He knew a good deal, but he did 
not know everything ; and if, unlike 
Spirini, he took no account of the 
last enemy, he not only believed 
the foe to be out of sight, but very 
far away. 


III. 


Five minutes later Brother Bruno 
entered the parlour. The Prior eyed 
him keenly as he came in, and 
producing a glass of white Capri, 
desired him to drink it. The sharp 
sting of the wine caught the muscles 
af the young monk’s throat, and a 
violent fit of coughing shook him 
from bead to foot. 


Once again his superior frowned. 

“You will not rise eny more at 
midnight for the present,” said he, 
“not at any rate till the weather is 
warmer.” 

Without speaking Bruno bowed 
his head ; the gesture came from him 
mechanically. In one hand he had 
his violin, in the other a packet of 
papers, which he now held up to the 
light. They appeared to be letters 
written in a large round hand, though 
the characters were unusually firm, 
with a promise of grace and beauty 
in them. 

“T have brought these,” said he 
at last. “‘ I have but one other offer- 
ing to make. Besides, there is a fire 
here to-day,” he added, as if in 
apology. Then he tossed the packet 
into the flames, ‘ If I had kept them 
longer maybe I should have read 
them.” 

“ Then you have not read any of 
them, my son?” 

Bruno shook his head. 

“But I dream of the child at 
night. Such dreams,” he went on 
whisperingly. ‘’ She calls to me then, 
and I go to her when she calls me. 
A man cannot contro! his dreams 
—not always.” 

“That too will pass,” said his 
superior, speaking with the convic- 
tion of long experience. 

If his creed were a cruel one, 
nattow and self-conscious, this much 
at least may be said of him: he 
believed in it blindly, and had 
followed it over thorny paths un- 
flinchingly for the last forty years 
of his life. 

In the quiet and spacious room 
silence reigned for several minutes 
—silence more eloquent than any 
speech. Then slowly,.as if his fingers 
were cramped, Brother Bruno laid 
the violin down on the table. 

“ Take it,” he said hoarsely. 

His superior watched him, secretly 
anxious, yet without any sense of 
hesitation, indecision indeed being 
foreign to his nature. 
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“Take courage,’ said he; “re- 
member it is your last earthly 
vanity.” 

“ And the chapel will be restored,” 
said the other. 

He spoké innocently enough. In 
the bright lamplight his face looked 
very flushed, and his lips showed dry 
and cracked, as if with fever. 

“ The chapel roof—what is that to 
you?” said his superior. “It is your 
soul’s health that we are chiefly 
concerned with. Money ’’—and he 
waved his hand contemptuously— 
“money is dross. Your violin has 
been an idol to you all your life, with 
a voice in its strings. I would 
just as soon,” he added, and only 
a keen observer would have detected 
an unusual sound of effort in his 
speech, ‘‘just as soon that you 
burnt it here to-night.” 

With exceeding swiftness Bruno 
leaned forward now, catching up 
the violin in his arms as if it were 
indeed some delicate living creature. 
Drops of sweat showed on his fore- 
head. 

“Burn it alive!’’ he muttered. 
* Oh, no, not that !”’ 

The Prior eyed him meditatively. 

“Nis only wood, after all.” 

“ And the last thing I have left 
to love,” said the other. 

He stood now fronting his superior 
like some exhausted but desperate 
creature vainly struggling to escape 
from prolonged lethargy. The look 
in his eyes may be seen any day in 
the eyes of some creature of the 
woods, trapped, maimed, and too 
long forgotten. Such a look makes 
a merciful-minded keeper swiit to 
give the coup de price. 

But the Prior was a keeper of 
souls. Of other men’s earthly 
desires, and of his own too, he took 
no account—at least till the last 
fortnight such had been his honest 
belief. 

“You can do as you like,” said 
he coldly. ‘Almost one would 
imagine that you felt yourself under 
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comptlsion. Keep the violin by all 
means, if you think it really right to 
do so. Keep it, or burn it, or tet 
Herr Goldstein have it. Do with it 
just exactly as you please.” 

Tor a moment the young monk 
answered nothing, but when he 
spoke again a faint touch of hope 
trembled in his low voice. 

“‘ There is the child: At my death 
could it be hers ?”’ 

The Prior’s work had been very 
carefully done, all of it; yet there 
seemed to be a new atmosphere in 
the room this evening, as if the 
Count had left an echo of resistance 
behind him. 

“Do just exactly as you like,” 
the Prior said again with slow 
emphasis. “‘ The violin has been a 
snare to yout always, so you told me 
only yesterday. Would you leave it 
as a snare to a child of your own ? ”’ 

Over the monk’s face there passed 
a strange and terrible change. He 
sat down now by the table and 
buried his face in his hands. He 
could not meet the eye of his superior, 
for about the Prior’s quiet glance 
lingered some compelling quality, 
something magnetic. No one up 
here had ever heard him raise his 
voice, and no Prior before him had 
ever been so well obeyed or more 
reverenced, scarcely loved. The 
man who has the treatment of other 
men’s naked souls in the confessional 
needs to be a second Saint John ; 
small wonder if Bruno sat with his 
face hidden. 

The momentary flash of an all but 
dead individuality had exhausted 
him. His will, undermined and given 
up to the direction of others during 
the past seven years, had lost all 
power of discrimination or of 
continued resistance. When he 
spoke at last he did not raise his 
head, and his voice came strangely 
muffled from between his folded 
arms. 

“T,” be said-—‘'I give the violin 
to Herr Goldstein of my own free 
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will. I offer it for the glory of God, 
and for my own soul’s health.” 

A soft, scarcely audible breath of 
relief came from between the Prior’s 
lips. The pain that he was watching 
was familiar enough, but necessary. 
He had performed: this kind of 
operation, this breaking down of the 
vain and carnal will, so often. Asa 
surgeon of souls maybe he had few 
equals, but his methods were heroic, 
and in his private theatre he used 
no chloroform. 

Bruno sat up presently and 
brtished a hand across his forehead ; 
it was wet. 

“Your supper will be sent here,’ 
said the Prior. ‘‘ Herr Goldstein will! 
come to you before he goes away. 
You can give him the violin your- 
self.” 

Well enough the Prior knew des- 
pair when he came across it—knew 
that it fathers strange offspring. 
All the same, he did not hesitate for 
a moment, though his eyes never 
left the other’s face. He merely 
leaned forward across the table, 
laying nis hand on the neck of the 
violin. 

Tnstinctively Bruno drew a little 
away from him, trembling all over. 

“You will stay here,” said the 
other quietly. ‘‘ You are not quite 
yourself to-night. Believe me, by- 
and-by you will feel very differently. 
Brother Anselmo has been too care- 
less a guardian of all the instruments. 
I see there is one scratoh here, and 
another there.’’ He passed thin 
fingers lightly over the shining 
surface. “The violin will be safer 
with you now that it is sold. I 
trust you with it,’ he added em- 
phatically. His glance went now 
to a red scar plainly visible under 
the monk’s golden hair—an old 
mark, seeming#ty a sabre cut, healed 
over long ago. 

In former days, as a mete youth 
outside in the world, it was whispered 
that the young Marchese Brunescho 
had once fought a duel in a great 


eity where that thing by men called 
worldly honour flourishes like a 
weed—where the incurring of gaming 
debts, the fighting out of differences, 
and other strange sins are tolerated 
among men, if not encouraged. 

And Bruno, like his father-in-law 
Spirini, had been counted punctilious 
to a fault. Had he not fought to save 
the good name of a woman scarcely 
known to him, a woman whose very 
friendlessness had served as a claim 
on an ignorant youngster’s pity ? 

And the Prior knew his man, knew 
him as a general knows a captive 
on parole, knew him with that 
instinctive touch of discrimination, 
genius—call it what you will—which 
had been born with him seemingly, 
and by means of which he ruled his 
small world with «4 master’s hand. 

When Herr Goldstein came for the 
violin, Bruno, and Bruno only, 
should give it himself. The voice of 
a secret desire, vainly disowned, 
and hidden away in the depths of 
his own heart. for once made him 
pitiless. 

As the heavy door closed behind 
his superior Brother Bruno sat 
down again by the viable, and his 
head fell forward on nis tolded arms. 
Toa man without the temperament 
of a dreamer and a musical genius 
the emotion that racked him might 
have seemed morbid and fantastic. 
But to a man dependent almost for 
life on beauty of sound, possessed by 
it from his cradle, this closing of the 
doors of music, this silencing of his 
soul’s voice, came cruelly, as maiming 
hands came once to those captive 
Greeks, whose conquerors, sparing 
their lives, and knowing their passion 
for perfection, cut trom each man an 
arm and a leg, so that they went 
halt and imperfect till they died. 

Vet this evening mental anguish 
in Bruno was being gradually 
swallowed up in physical suffering. 
All unheeded for the last twenty-four 
hours, pain new and subtle had been 
tearing at his chest, throbbing in his 
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ears, and hammering in his over- 
strained brain. 

As he sat there all alone everything 
in the room faded at last into a red 
cloud before his eyes, faded as if 
through the sound of a thousand 
bells, faded beyond pain into 
nothingness, into a pale dawn 
where all things ceased to be, where 
life and death and the beyond 
lay waiting, formless and without 
voice, as if for the breath of a new 
creation, 

Very still Bruno sat, his head 
fallen forward on his arms, and his 
lips resting against the violin, which 
lay in front of him, almost touching 
his cheek. Nobody could have called 
his position a very natural one. 

By-and-by, over the violin and 
across the table there crept a dark 
stain. Like a crimson snake it moved 
on slowly till it touched the very 
book of white vellum in which the 
Prior kept his daily record. 

An hour or more went by. The 
fire sank lower and lower to a core 
of red heat and white ash; but the 
figure with the hidden face never 
sighed or moved again, and in some 
subtle fashion the stillness of it filled 
the long room with a new presence 
and a greater quiet. Tor the last 
enemy was here, coming by a 
neglected pathway, coming to one 
man at least as no foe, but a very 
good friend. 


IV, 


A glorious summer morning, six 
months later, In the Benedictine 
convent the monks, one and all, 
were busy at their several avocations. 
Since Brother Bruno’s sudden death 
the restoration of the chapel roof 
had been carefully carried out, but 
for some unknown reason the Prior 
seemed to take no interest in the 
tepairs, leaving them almost entirely 
in subordinate hands. On this 
particular morning a special service 
for the consecration of the completed 
woik nad peen unexpectedly pre- 
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ceded by the reappearance of Herr 
Goldstein. 

Sitting for half an hour in the 
Prior’s parlour on his way to the 
Tyrol, the money-lender had brought 
back with him to-day, strangely 
enough, as a free gift to the convent, 
the golden Stradivarius. 

All through the winter, so he said, 
with visible nervous irritation in his 
manner, the violin had brought him 
nothing but ili luck. The evil eye 
itself might have been in his house. 
The loss of two good horses, the 


Strange sickness among his blood- 


hounds, the theft of a valuable 
diamond ring—all these misfortunes 
could not come by chance; and 
furthermore, the violin itself, as a 
violin, was quite useless. Great 
musicians, some of the very best, had 
vainly tried to play upon it. No 
sounds came from the strings save 
notes mute and muffled, like those 
one hears on a funeral barge at 
Venice ; sounds “ gui mettait dans 
Udme des découragements atroces.” 
Having once read the life of Chopin, 
Goldstein was fond of quoting from 
it, as if the ideas of the author were 
his own. i. 

The wood of the Stradivarius was 
warped, he was certain, in some 
strange fashion. The Prior must 
remember when they came into the 
parlour on that Christmas night 
how the body of the violin itself was 
half full of blood. Here he crossed 
himself and shuddered as if at some 
unpleasant recollection. 

The loss of money could not be 
helped. Though the bargain, of 
course, was a wretched one for him 
personally, he had brought some- 
thing more to be spent in masses 
for the repose of Brother Bruno’s 
soul. But he did not wish to keep 
the violin in his own house any 
longer. The Prior might do well to 
bury it by the side of the dead 
monk, 

Then, with an irony exquisitely 
veiied—imalicious too by reason of 
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his own sense of loss—he had offered 
his warmest congratulations on the 
restoration of the chapel, and regret- 
ting his inability to stay for the 
service, had finally bowed himself 
out, 

He had said almost all that he 
wanted to—almost, but not quite all 
that was in his mind. , 

In former days the Prior would 
have made short work of such a 
visitor—would not have let the man 
talk on, only checking him now and 
again by a glance which had made 
the money-lender flick some imper- 
ceptible dust from an immaculate 
coat sleeve, and use the finest of 
handkerchiefs for an invisible cold. 
‘The Prior’s black eyes had not lost 
their power, though a sharp attack 
of pneumonia this spring, brought 
ou, so the monks fancied, by a too 
tigid course of austerity during 
Lent, had shaken even his iron 
constitution. He was not quite the 
man he had been formerly, and he 
knew it. 

Goldstein had gone away now. 
The Stradivarius was lying half 
unwrapped in the sacristy, and the 
Prior had come in here to meditate, 
knowing that no one would dare to 
interrupt him. 

Through the open door of the 
chapel on the summer breeze came 
the exquisite scent of wild flowers, 
and a faint far off sound of hammer- 
ing. A travelling carriage, halting 
on its way by reason of a loose horse- 
shoe, had been standing for some 
time in the great courtyard, the 
occupants seemingly having no wish 
to visit the interior of the convent. 

By-and-by the Prior looked up at 
the roof, and a faint shudder ran 
over him. ‘'' Goldstein,” said he 
with sudden earnestness, unaware 
that he was speaking aloud—‘ Gold- 
stein held me to my offer, subject 
to your consent—aiterwards; and 
you had consented. I could not get 
away from that.” 


He did not speak again, but sat - 


gazing before him into vacancy. 
Presently—tfor he was weak still in 
body—the soft air, the beauty of the 
morning, lulled him into a little doze, 
and he nodded in his chair as he sat. 
Half an hour might have gone by, 
when, as if through some far off 
dream, there came to him from the 
sacristy the sound of a violin. 

The music, unlike any now heard 
in the convent, roused him at once, 
Teminding him strangely of airs 
improvised and played softly in a 
lonely cell oniy last year—airs which 
had beguiled him more than once 
into a sad waste of valuable time. 
Rising slowly, with a startled look 
on his face, he went across the chapel 
and opened the door communicating 
with the sacristy. 

In the full glow of sunlight from 
a window facing east—sunlight 
which made a glory of her golden 
hair, and lit into deeper colour the 
blue of her eyes—a slender child, a 
little girl, was standing, playing on 
the best violin now left in the 
convent. On the Prior’s entrance 
she laid down her bow and made 
him a most exquisite curtsy, and 
when she spoke her voice, self- 
possessed and soft, came to him like 
the sound of. some half-forgotten 
language. . 

She was travelling, so she said, 
to the Tyrol, to join her grandfather, 
and her governess had fallen asleep 
in the carriage while the horse 
was being re-shod. She herself had 
come in here alone to say her morning 
ptayers, and had found quite a nice 
violin. For no one could pray all 
the time, even in a convent, and she 
meant to be a very good musician 
some day, if she worked sufficiently 
hard. 

Her simple explanation finished, 
the child put down the violin— 
almost dropped it—and moved closer 
to the table, where in its open case 
lay in the sunshine the ‘ Golden 
Stradivarius.” 

“ And how did my friend’s violin 
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come here?” she asked. A warm 
flush of colour tinted her face, and 
her blue eyes lifted themselves as if 
demanding an immediate answer. 

“That,” said the Prior, speaking 
hurriedly now, and more harshly 
than he knew—‘ that is a mute, a 
spoilt violin.” 

The colour deepened to scarlet on 
the child’s cheek. Stooping down, 
wita a gesture troublesome to the 
Prior’s memory, she gathered up the 
Stradivarius in her arms, and stood 
erect again, a strange light in her 
blue eyes. 

“Spoilt!’’ said she. “Oh, no! 
This is the most beautiful violin 
in the whole world.” 

The Prior put out one hand 
suddenly and caught hold of the 
table. As if against his will, he was 
looking at the Stradivarius. All 
across it ran a dark stain, a belt like 
an undertone of red showing up 
dully in the bright morning sun- 
shine, 

“It is a mute violin,” said he 
again. ‘‘Good enough maybe for 
playing a miserere, or the penitential 
psalms—not really good enough, I 
believe, for that.” 

But the child shook her head. 

“Spoilt!’’ said she. “Good enough 
only for a miserere!’’ And then she 
laughed aloud, till all the echoes in 
the sacristy answered to a music 
unheard there for centuries. ‘‘ Oh, 
you don’t know anything! It’s my 
friend’s violin. He plays to me 
always at night.” 

“You mean,” said the Prior, like 
a man perplexed and startled, ‘‘ that 
you dream ?” 

“Dream?” said she a little im- 
patiently. “I mean, when one goes 
away behind one’s eyes at night, and 
sees all the beautiful things, and 
then it is morning again. My silent 
friend comes then. I call him, and 
he is my only friend at night ; but he 
never plays a miserere.”’ 

Momentarily silent, she stood now 
looking at the Prior in exquisite 
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childish pity, as if at someone on the 
far side of a great gulf of ignorance, 
beyond which she herself stood in 
the sunshine. ; 

“‘ What does he play to you ?"’ the 
Prior asked under his breath. 

“ Why, the most joyful kind of 
music—the most beautiful things. 
They all go away in my mind. I 
shan’t ever forget them, because 
there will be enough to last me all my 
life. A spoilt violin!’ 

Once again she laughed, and the 
Prior winced as if she had struck 
him. 

‘The echo of another voice was in 
his ears: 

“ I dream of her at night. She calls 
fo me then, and I go to her. A 
man cannot control his dreams—not 
always.” 

“But the violin doesn’t belong 
here unless in the daytime,” the 
child went on in a puzzled voice. 
“Tt belongs, I think, to our very 
own house at home.” ; 

The Prior spoke now as if without 
his own volition. 

“ It only came here this morning.” 

“‘ And did my friend bring it? ”’ she 
asked. “You would know him, 
because he has the very bluest eyes, 
and he looks quite perfectly happy. 
But then he plays always the 
angels’ music to the Paradiso, and 
all the happy things. I think he has 
forgotten what it is like ever to be 
sad. Did he bring it you here him- 
self?” . 

‘The Prior shook his head. 

Every moment a feeling of be- 
wilderment was growing upon him, 
coupled with a sense of extreme 
lassitude. Since the long morning 
service he had eaten nothing, and 
he had been up since daybreak. 

“Then he was a thief, whoever 
brought it here!” said she with 
decision. ‘‘ And it is my friend’s 
very own violin. I think I will take 
it away with me now, please. You 
see, it doesn’t befong here.” 
Shutting down the old-fashioned 
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hasps, and closing the violin case, 
she tucked it under her arm, and 
began walking off towards the door ; 
but half-way down the long room 
she turned round again and came 
back, like some courteous person 
who has forgotten to give a necessary 
piece of information. 

“T am the little Marchesa 
Brunescho myself,” said she quaintly, 
“and you are one of the Monsignori, 
aren't you? I think, perhaps, I 
should kiss your hand.” 

Once again she stooped down, her 
long curls sweeping the Prior’s knee, 
and the touch of her lips, soft as 
velvet, thrilled through him like a 
salutation from some other presence 
banished but never quite forgotten. 
He stood there in absolute silence 
now, his eyes searching her face, and 
he made no attempt to hinder her 
departure or to dispute her posses- 
sion of the violin. But long after 
she had gone away, flitting through 
the open door of the sacristy, and 
out of sight, her words rang on still 
in his ears : 

“When one goes away behind 
one’s eyes at night, he plays always 
the angels’ music to the Paradiso.” 


In addition to those personal 
austerities, which had all but cost 
him his life, during the past six 
months the Prior had prayed un- 
ceasingly for a soul in purgatory. 

After this day the petition never 
crossed his lips again. 


Vv. 


In course of time the little 
Marchesa grew up and became, as 
she had hoped, a great musician. 
She married young, married very 
happily, and she improvises on the 
violin, so people say, in a marvellous 
manner. 

Vet she herself will tell you that 


aw 


a 


this music, cntrancing though it 
may be, and full of an exquisite joy, 
is not in reality her own, though it 
has never been written down, any 
of it. She heard it all as a little child 
-—and her memory without doubt is 
wonderful—heard it from her father, 
who played always on a Stradivarius, 
and who sat with her every night till 
she fell asleep. 

At the present time she wears his 
miniature constantly; a portrait 
painted before his marriage, and only 
lately discovered, and recognised by 
herself. For he died long ago, and 
his violin is hidden away among 
her greatest treasures. Few people 
have ever seen it. Curiously stained 
all across its golden varnish, it is 
exquisite still in shape, as it must 
have been perfect once in tone. 

But, alas! it is mute—has been 
mute for many years; and the 
Marchesa, foolishly enough, makes 
no effort to have it cleaned and 
done up by any modern expert. 
Once upon atime it was quite ruined 


. on a disastrous journey—stolen, she 


will tell you, and only recovered 
again as if by a miracle. 
For herself, she plays always on 


‘a Guarnerius, given to her by an 


adoring husband. According to the 
outside world, by her early marriage, 
and her simple tastes, a great 
musician has been lost to public 
fame. But the world outside, by 
reason of its long-sightedness, is 
apt to overlook the everyday things, 
things close at hand and infinitely 
precious to many of us. 

The world outside sees nothing 
—how should it ?—of the vie indime, 
and the love of a woman’s heart. 

In childhood’s parlance, it has 
never ‘been away behind its eyes 
at night,” or listened at the door of 
dreams in company with the little 
Marchesa. ; 


a 
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"Little Archle scolded—something. He put his knuckles in his 
eyes aud wept! Something—we could not see—consoled him. In 
a minute or two he was laughing and buildlog the tower agala. 
And—something helped him. We saw the bricks placed by an 


Invisible hand."’ 


AFOPLE touched 
f their foreheads 
significantly, 


sighing or smil- 
ing, according to 
their natures, 
when they spoke 
of Katharine 
Venning. She walked through life 
with something of a scared air— 


Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised. 


Just a little bit touched. People 
stared at her in railway trains or 
public places, at her great mournful 
eyes, her strange air of aloofness. 


Her aunt, Mrs. Constantine, was 
goodness itself to her. 
“Poor Katharine!’ she would 


say. ‘‘ Who would not be good to 
her and sorry for her? What a 
fate!” 


It was indeed a sad fate. She had 
gone out to marry her lover, Law- 
tence Strode, in India. They had 
waited a long time, and were like 
happy children at the prospect of 
te-union. Now that it was to come 
at last they could hardly wait over 
the intervening days. People who 
had travelled with Katharine on that 
eventful voyage were not likely soon 
to forget the strange joyousness of 
her air. Then—it was all over. Law- 


tence was dead. Hurrying to meet 
his bride, he had got a touch of sun, 
heat-apoplexy. He was dead and 
buried while yet Katharine was a 
creature beside herself with the joy 
that was to come. 

} She took it with a curious quiet- 
ness. All the way back to England 
she wondered and wondered how it 
was that Lawrence had not come 
and told her. She was sure she would 
have done it in his place. She would 
never have allowed the blow to fall 
like that. ‘There seemed a strange 
unreality about it—a mistiness. She 
had to say over and over to herself, 
“Lawrence is dead!’ and yet the 
words sounded meaningless. How he 
had wanted her! Pity tore at her 
heart for that need of his which had 
been destined never to be satisfied. 
Men were unlike women. She had 
been joyous indeed, but peaceful in 
anticipating her happiness. He had 
been tortured with a fear that he 
wottld never possess her, Poor 
Lawrence! Poor fellow ! 

It was all over years ago. Since 
those days, by a mere chance, 
Katharine Venning had become rich. 
Too late. If the money had come 
earlier she and Lawrence need never 
have been parted. She was no 
longer young, though she had a 
strange air of youth. You had to 
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look closely at her to discover the 
little network of fine lines which 
revealed her age. She was still very 
slight as to figure, with a suggestion. 
of girlish immaturity even, She had 
the hovering uncertain air which had 
been her great charm for the dis- 
cetning longago. ‘The little clond on 
he1 brain, so light, so slight that you 
might have known her for a long 
time without suspecting it, merely 


thinking ber exotic, unkke other 


people, had fixed hes for ever, it 
seemed, in innocence and youth. 

In the world she was troubled, 
not part of it. 1t was crue] to keep 
het in ft with that look of a lost 
child. Mrs. Constantine, a maternal 
woman, who had never had a child, 
during those years in which she had 
taken care of Katharine had come to 
tove her with a mother’s pity. She 
was pleased when her niece one day, 
with a deep sigh, as though she were 
tired, expressed a desire to settle 
down in a home of her own. They 
had beea wandering about the 
world for so long restlessty, that it 
seemed to her as thotgh a good 
day’s rest, the quiet order and 
routine of a house in English country, 
would be like Paradise. She wanted 
to hurry Katharine into shelter. It 
bad been profanation when people 
stared at her at the crowded tables 
d héte, in the picture galleries, in the 
churches where Katharine wandered 
with an absent ait. There had been 
worse things. Katharine kept a 
curious deceptive loveliness of youth 
about which Mrs. Constantine had a 
feeling that if you touched it it 
would fall in dust. She was like the 
long dead imprisoned in the glaciers, 
who keep their rosiness and the down 
on their cheek with no suggestion of 
mortality. Men had fallen in love 
with Katharine, or had followed her 
because she was obviously a lady of 
wealth, It had been to the woman’s 
mind as though they songht a child 
too young for marriage, or fell in 
love with the dead. Sie had had to 


fly with Katharine many a time, 
keeping her in ignorance of the cause 
of the flight. Once she had had to 
tell the truth to an honest, passionate 
young Englishman, and to fight 
against his delusion that his warm 
love could bring the dead to life. 
Cedarhurst, when she heard of it, 
sounded Hke green fields and founts 
of refreshment in ap arid world. 
They might have gone to Katha- 
rine’s owp great house; but there 
it would not have been the same; 
the world would not have let them 
alone. Cedarburst was in an out-of- 
the-way corner of the world, tucked 
under a green bill. It could be 
managed with few servants. The 
gardens were charming. High yew 
hedges, clipped and formal, shut them 
away. The house, many centuries 
old, reposed on a green lawn like a 
dream of peace. It was a house of 
the old religion to which both Kaths- 
rine and her aunt belonged. There 
was a chapel many centuries old, to 
which an old shaven friar came thrice 
a week to say Mass. ‘The service in 
the little chapel, with the wind and 
the sun straying in at the open doors 
and windows, the ringdoves whecling 
and coming in the courtyard without, 
the simple reverent congregation of a 
few villagers, was heavenly. If the 
house was old and mouldering, if 
rats ran in the wainscot, if the old 
place was worm-eaten through and 
throngh, there was yet a sensation 
of the most lovely cleanness and 
freshness as of morning dew in the 
low rooms down the long corridors, 
where you were always coming upon 
little shrines with a ruby or a golden 
lamp burning. It was as though 
holy and happy people had always 
inhabited the house. And yet—— 
Katharine had heard of Cedar- 
hurst from a sympathetic American 
lady whom they met at Genoa. The 
idea of it seemed to take possession 
of her. Within a few hours she had 
made up her mind to buy it if it was 
still in the market. The millionaire 
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ship-owner who rented Heron’s 
House, whose heart would be broken 
if he had to turn out, might sleep in 
peace. 

Tt was a new Katharine, tense and 
eager, as they travelled homewards. 
After years of a purposeless existence 
it was a strange sensation for Mrs. 
Constantine to sit opposite Katha- 
rine in the flying train watching her 
face with its new expectancy, the 
light and shadow troubling her eyes 
as the shadows of clouds a summer 
field, the small, demure smile of 
happiness which came and went 
about her lips. 

The loving woman was frightened 
lest Katharine should be disap- 
pointed. It would be terrible if the 
bird that had suddenly begun to soar 
after being so long wingless should 
again fall to earth. She submitted 
uncomplainingly to the flight home- 
ward, hardly pausing by land or sea. 
She was dead-tired when at last they 
reached the friendly Langham, too 
late for any business to be done. 
She slept round the clock, and awoke 
to find Katharine in outdoor things 
by her bedside. 

“ Here is your cup of chocolate,” 
she said in a’ vibrant voice. ‘‘ Forgive 
me for waking you. I had to share 
my news with you. I have been to 
St. James’ Street. Subject to legal 
delays, Cedarhurst is mine.” 

Later in the day they travelled 
down and found the place beyond 
Mrs. Lesmond’s description of it. 
The hill was over it, and the woods 
that belonged to the house clothed 
the hill, There was a lake with 
water-lilies floating upon it in front 
of the house, which stood clear of the 
hill, outside its shadow, if such a 
green and shining hill could cast a 
shadow which was not half light. 
The gardens were full of the singing 
of birds. There was a pleached 
alley, a Jong emerald strip of silk 


between flower-beds, in their turn 


intersected by espaliered apple-trees 
at their coming all rosy. There was 
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a fountain in which a marble boy 
stood holding an inverted pitcher 
It had run dry. 

“We shall set it all going again,” 
Katharine said, drawing deep full 
breaths of happy satisfaction. 

“It is bound to be damp, and it 
is certain to be insanitary,” Mrs. 
Constantine said half humorously ; 
“we may thank our stars there are 
no drains.” 

“ But acknowledge—it is all won- 
derfully sweet and restful. We 
could not have done better,” Katha- 
rine said, turning to her. 

“It is better than one had dared 
to hope,” conceded the elder woman. 
“All the same, I shall be racked 
with rheumatism. Those old chintzes 
—they are certainly heavenly.” 

Katharine looked about her joy- 
fully. They were in the long, low 
drawing-room of Cedarhurst. The 
cedars on the lawn, which gave the 
place its name, swept with their 
lower boughs the expanse of shining 
grass. Something flitted below the 
boughs of cedar. A sunray. It 
might have been the golden head of 
a child. 

Katharine peered at it eagerly, 
her eyes shadowed by her hand. 
Mrs. Constantine did not know how 
her niece’s heart had leaped in her 
side. 

“Tt is all adorable,” Katharine 
said. “Isn't it lucky I could buy it 
just as it stood, with all the dear, 
lovely old furniture? To think that 
no one cared about it enough to 
refuse to sell it. It is our gain, 
Isn’t the china delicious ? Come, let 
us see the bedrooms.” 

She preceded the elder woman up 
the stairs with a light step, always 
well in advance of her. They opened 
a door here and there along the 
corridors and looked within. Old 
Tooms with great expanses of bare, 
polished floor, great four-posters set 
in their midst draped with damask 
riddled with moth-holes, green and 
silver, blue and silver, crimson; it 
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was easy to conjecture that the 
Tooms were called from the colour 
of the damasks. Dim old mirrors 
glimmered above the mantelpieces ; 
on the faded walls hung old pictures 
which here and there threw up a 
high light of scarlet or orange. Al 
was dim, faded, austere. 

In one of the rooms they came 
upon a picture of a little girl, before 
which Katharine stood in such an 
abstraction that Mrs. Constantine 
had to speak to her several times 
before she answered. The lady had 
been exploring a deep, old wardrobe 
which ran all the side of the room. 
She came back to Katharine with a 
speech on her lips which fell silent 
as she caught the expression of her 
face. Katharine was standing tip- 
toe; she was in stature mote than 
common tall; her eyes were lifted 
to the picture. To the elder woman’s 
imagmation she had a flame-like air, 
as though she were drawn upwards. 
Her face was terrible and beautiful 
with love and longing. 

Mrs. Constantine’s heart sank. 
Katharine had been so normal of 
late that she had begun to believe 
the cloud had passed, or was passing. 
But plainly nothing except delusion 
could account for that look in 
Katharine’s eyes, which dwelt upon 
the portrait of a child, a stiff little 
figure in a white satin frock, hooped 
and stayed, the golden head with a 
string of pearls amid its ringlets. 
Oddly formal the little figure ; but 
the face not so. The face, bewitch- 
ingly fulk of a roguish mischief, 
looked straight down. Standing by 
Katharine’s side, Mrs. Constantine 
had a sudden shock. If Cedarhurst 
were going to affect one like this, it 
would be worse than the rheumatism. 
She had had a delusion that the eyes 
of the child looked into Katharine’s 
with a living gaze. 

“A wonderful thing,” she said, 
taking off her glasses and polishing 
them. ‘“ How the painter has caught 
the expression! And what a fascina- 


ting child—the natural child, despite 
the way they have bound her up. 
I should not be surprised now, 
my dear Katharine, if you had 
acquired a Vandyke. The painting 
of that white satin is marvellous !”’ 

Katharine came back to earth and 
looked at her with eyes just emerging 
from dreams. They were beautiful 
eyes of a strange golden brown, with 
an introspective air, as though they 
dwelt much on an unseen world. As 
she looked at her aunt a shaft of 
sunlight fell across her face, revealing 
the innumerable fine wrinkles with 
which Time and grief had fretted it. 
The skin had a suggestion, in that 
brief, casual glimpse, of white kid. 
The beam passed, and she was once 
again the amazingly youthful Katha- 
tine, for whom Time might have 
stood almost still since her lover's 
death. 

“ It is the little child of the house,’ 
she said. - ‘‘ The little ghost of the 
house. Mrs. Lesmond told us—don’t 
you remember ? ”’ 

‘So there is a ghost. No; it was 
to you Mrs. Lesmond talked. Dear 
little soul, who could be afraid of 
her? Has she a name?” 

“She has no name—no story, even. 
I think we will call her Margery. 
She looks as though she might be 
Margery.” 

She left the picture with one last 
lingering gaze, as though she found 
it hard to go. 

“J shall keep this room for my- 
self,” she said. “‘ Margery and I 
will keep house together. At the 
top of the house are her nurseries. 
There have been other children there 
since. Don’t you know? She came 
and played with them, this little 
Margery. Grown-up people could 
not see her; only the children. 
A nobody’s child, I think she had 
a wicked uncle who did not-love her. 
She was not frightened of him, this 
little Margery. She was always 
metry and full of tricks. But she 
was the little heiress of the house, 
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and so had to be got rid of. I think 
he murdered her.” 

Her voice rose to a thin shriek, 
and Mrs. Constantine was alarmed. 
The delusions were returning in a 
more active form. How much 
Katharine imagined of the child of 
the house, how much Mrs. Lesmond 
had told her, she could not be sure. 
Mrs. Lesmond was a pleasant travel- 
ling acquaintance, gone on to her 
own house in California. They had 
no address for her. But it would be 
easy enough to find out presently if 
there were any such story attached 
to the little hooped and stayed 
creature-with the roguish eyes. 

The storm passed with Katharine 
quickly as it had arisen. She was 
happy again, looking back over one 
shoulder as she ran along an upper 
corridor with a fleeting and gracious 
smile. She caught up her long scarf 
as she ran. In her dress of deep 
blue she had the grace of a Romney 
figure. 

She paused at the foot of the last 
flight of stairs and, throwing back 
her head as though she listened, she 
looked up. From the lantern over- 
head the full light fell on her; reveal- 
ing her cloudy hair dusky upon the 
fairness. Katharine was growing 
grey. It came as a shock upon her 
aunt that one of these days Katha- 
Tine would be an old woman. 

After the pause she ran lightly 
upstairs. It was a floor of attics, 
with low beams in the ceilings. They 
glimmered with a pleasant green 
dimness through the open doors. 
They were almost furnitureless, and 
one or two were full of lumber. 
Katharine passed them by as though 
‘she knew the place. 

“These are the nurseries,’ she 
said, opening a door and passing 
within. 

Her short-sighted eyes peered in 
the corners and found nothing. She 
glanced at the great old doll’s house 
as high as the room itself, in which 
a child might hide; at the heavy 
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earved wooden bed, a child’s bed, 
carved with rough, tender little faces 
of children. Cupboards ran round 
the walls with dim paintings in the 
panels. She passed them by and 
hurried into the inner room. Nothing 
at all there. Only a bird twittered 
to its young in the screen of green 
leaves that was drawn over all the 
windows. 

While they stood side by side 
looking about them, something 
sounded close at hand—the mis- 
chievous laugh of a child. So irresis- 
tible was it that Mrs. Constantine 
started and looked around, half 
expecting a warm and laughing face 
in the doorway,; but there was 
nothing. A delusion, surely, born of 
the old house and the dimness and 
the things they had been talking 
of. But Katharine’s face was irra- 
diated. 

“* You heard ?” she said in a tone 
of soft delight. ‘I never looked for 
it that she should come so soon. 
Little sweetheart! she knows how 
lonely I am for the child that might 
have been mine and Laurie's, if only 
we had not waited.” 

She would not hear of returning 
to town. She would sleep at the 
inn at the entrance to the forest, 
while they got the servants down 
and made the place habitable. Mrs. 
Constantine was at her wits’ end. 
There was a good deal that needed 
doing to the old place. Katharine, 
asserting herself as the mistress, 
would have as little done as possible ; 
harassed the workmen while the 
little was adoing ; seemed as though 
she could not sleep or rest till they 
had Cedarhurst to themselves; was 
ever afoot between the inn and the 
house till the last workman had 
packed up his tools and departed. 

An old priest with a shaven crown 
came tramping over from his monas- 
tery at Lyte, reading his breviary as 
he came slowly under the arches of 
the summer trees. He was to offer 
Mass once or twice a week in the 
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chapel at Ccdarhurst, and was 
Tejoiced that the house had been 
bought by an adherent of the old 
teligion. He was a beneficent old 
man, and after he had sat and 
talked with the two ladies for a 
little while he suggested that he 
should bless the house. 

“ An old Catholic custom,” he said; 
“‘ you will wish to observe it ?” 

“Tt will not—it will not,” said 
Katharine, stammering, “ frighten 
away... perhaps a little ghost 
... if there should be such a 
thing ?”’ 

“Margery Ferrars,” he said, 
smiling peacefully and taking snuff. 
“No, the blessing will not frighten 
away that innocent. The house has 
been blessed before without banish- 
ing Margery. But, indeed, if I knew 
the words that would send her to 
Heaven, I would say them.” 

“Oh no, you would not—you 
would not! What would the house 
be without Margery ?’’ Katharine 
broke out. ‘It would be cruel— 
eruel 1” 

He looked at her in surprise. 

‘A Tittle white soul,” he said. 
“What does it do flitting about 
"‘twixt earth and heaven? Who 
would not give it rest if he 
could ?” 

She wrung her hands in her lap, 
and her face looked frightened to 
death. 

“ She will be happy with me,” she 
said, as though she pleaded for dear 
life. ‘‘ Indeed, she will be happy.” 

“‘ There is no happiness, my child, 
like the happiness of Heaven to the 
Christian soul,” he said with a 
benign gentleness; and added that 
if God permitted little Margery 
to wander on earth, it must be for 
His own good purpose. 

So the tense hour passed. Mrs. 
Constantine walked with Father 
Bernard to the gate by which he 
emerged from Cedarhurst into the 
forest. She wanted to explain about 


Katharine ; the tragedy of her life,’ 


“mischievous laugh. 


which had left so sad a result behind; 
her obsession of Margery Ferrars. 
“Of late years I have noticed,” 
she said, blushing slightly over her 
tosy, pretty old face, “that my 
niece has become passidnately fond 
of children. I think she sees in every 
child just a glimpse of the child that 
might have been hers if she had 
matried poor Mr. Strode. It has 
made her happy to be with them, 
and yet unhappy, for they are 
always some other woman’s and not 
hers. You will not smile, Father, 
when I tell you that, some time ago, 
she bought a big doll and took to 
nutsing it when she was alone. I 
was dreadfully afraid of ridicule for 
the poor darling. My life is devoted 
to standing between the unthinking 
world and Katharine. Since we came 
to Cedarhurst she has forgotten the 
doll. It lies upstairs at the top of 
the play-cupboard, in what Katha- 
rine calls the nursery. I do not dare 
give it away lest she should ask for 
it; but she seems to have forgotten 
it completely. You believe in the 
ghost of Margery Ferrars, Father? ”’ 
“T do not dare to disbelieve the 
many innocent children who have 
said that they saw it. Many years 
ago a lady who lived here with one 
delicate little boy—Lady Leuthwaite 
—sent for me because she was in 
trouble about her son Archie. He 
either pretended a playmate, or he 
had an invisible one. We sat and 
watched the boy at his play. He was 
about five years old. He certainly 
played with something—somebody 
we could not sce. A mischievous 
playmate, too. He had built a tower 
of bricks with great care. Suddenly 
it was swept over; and there cer- 
tainly was a sound like a child’s 
Little Archie 
scolded—something. He put his 
knuckles in his eyes and wept! 
Something—we could not see—con- 
soled him. In a minute or two he 
was laughing and building the tower 
again, And—something helped him. 
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We saw the bricks placed by an 
invisible hand.” 

Mrs. Constantine was pale and 
agitated. 

“My niece is fitting up the nur- 
series as for a living child. She 
writes to London for everything a 
child could fancy, and puts it in 
place herself. She has made the 
nurseries her sitting-rcoms. [ have 
gone up there and found her sewing 
—she does a deal of fine, exquisite 
work for poor churches and poor 
children. She has not been alone, 
though I could see nothing. I have 
heard Katharine laugh as I went up 
the stairs, as I have not heard her 
langh since Lawrence Strode died. 
And—I don’t know what to make of 
such a thing. Our little ghost plays 
pranks—stch things as a child 
might do. Hannah, the housemaid, 
complained to me the other day that 
the new young footman laid a booby 
trap for her. A sponge soaked in 
water fell on her head as she went 
into Katharine’s room in the morn- 
ing. . Edward denied it indignantly. 
I believe the boy. The bells ring 
when no one has touched them. I 
found the whole contents of my 
work-box on the floor yesterday, 
my precious mother-o’-pearl bobbins 
spilt in every direction. I was nearly 
sutfe that I heard a laugh as I stooped 
to pick them up. Is the old house 
full of nerves that one believes such 
things?” 

“They are characteristic of 
Margery,’ Father Bernard said with 
the tender look of one who adores 
children when he discusses them. 
“It was the same in Lady Leuth- 
waite’s time. I remember that 
her ladyship told us that she was 
always finding silk threads tangling 
about her feet. Once she was sure 
that a pair of soft hands were 
clasped wpon her eyes as her candle 
went out, leaving her in the dark. 
She was not at all afraid. But she 
was afraid of Archie, so she gave up 
Cedarhurst and went to live in a 
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new house where there were no 
‘ ghosts.’ ’’ 

“Katharine feeds on the little 
ghost’s presence and grows well liking 
and almost rtosy—for her,’ Mrs. 
Constantine said with a sigh. ‘* Poor 
child—as long as she is happy... .” 

The summer turned round to 
winter, and the spring came again ; 
and Katharine Venning, who had 
becn overthin, came to have a 
certain matronly beauty and ripeness 
in her look. She sang to herself now 
as she went up and down the stairs 
or walked in the gardens, always 
with a suggestion of a little hand 
thrust in hers and a little face looking 
up to meet the tender brooding of 
her gaze. 

They had few visitors. Mrs, Con- 
stantine excused her niece to callers, 
pleading that she was an invalid ; 
and the excuse passed because 
Katharine kept to the garden and 
grounds of Cedarhurst. Except for 
her obsession of Margery Ferrars, 
she scemed quite normal. No one 
secing her with her elegant and 
gracious air of the mistress could 
believe that there was anything 
amiss. The romps with the invisible 
playmate were conducted with so 
mouselike a quietness that not even 
the servants took fright. And 
Katharine’s physical health was 
certainly wonderfully improved. The 
maturity of beauty dcnied her so 
long, coming late as it did, was like 
the awakening of youth from its 
grave. Time had been when Mrs. 
Constantine had seen age approach 
her beautiful Katharine—the age 
which shrinks and withers and makes 
lean. Now she rubbed hereyes. The 


-expanding beauty of wifehcod and 


motherhood had come to Katha- 
rine. The dust on her stately head 
now became her. Who could think 
of age in contemplation of such fresh 
bloom ? 

“T do not like the cedar-tree on 
the lawn,”’ Katharine said one day, 
turning about on the piaro-stool to 
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look at Mrs. Constantine. Her long 
fingers rested on the keys. The angel 
sleeves of her gown—one of the 
beautiful blues she liked to wear— 
swept the ground at her feet. She 
had an odd sensation to Mrs. Con- 
stantine’s eyes of St. Cecilia at the 
organ. ‘‘ I do not like the cedar-tree 
on the lawn,” she said, and her voice 
complained. ‘I thought it would 
be such a good place to play hide- 
and-seek with Margery, but when 
we come there she always vanishes. 
I thought at first it was only play, 
but she does not come again, not 
for hours.” 

“There are plenty of places as 
well as the cedar-tree,” Mrs. Con- 
stantine said, as though she spoke 
to a child. She was wondering to 
herself what such and such an one 
of her old unimaginative daylight 
world would think of this mad life 
in which Margery Ferrars came and 
went like.any living inmate of the 
house. 

“There is one thing about Mar- 
gery,” Katharine said another day : 
“she will never grow up. She will 
e.ways be just the sweet age 
she is now—just six years old.” 
She quoted Wordsworth softly to 
herself : 

A six-years darling of a pi iz 

Fretted with salltes of Fas dnother’s 
kisses, 

With light upon him from his father’s 
eyes. 

“Poor little Margery !’’ she went on. 

“She had no mother to kiss her till 

I came. I wonder who will mother 

her when I am dead ?”’ 

She fixed her mournful eyes on 
Mrs. Constantine’s face; and for 
once the lady had no comfort to 
offer, 

The winter turned round to Feb- 
ruary—a strange February, grey and 
warin, with many sudden storms. 
Night after night, at the end of a 
calm day, the wind got up and blew 
a gale. Sometimes lightnings flashed 
outside the shuttered windows. Un- 


canny weather, and it seemed alter- 
nately to excite and depress Katha- 
tine. She slept ill at nights and 
wandered about the house, coming 
to the breakfast-table in the morning 
with heavy eyes. 

When the tornado broke on the 
twenty-third of the month, she kept 
vigil with the rest of the house while 
it was at its worst, slipping away 
now and again from the lit drawing- 
room, where they tried to shut out 
the sounds of the elemental fury of 
Nature, and going upstairs to the 
nursery, where of late she had had 
her bed removed, to the mystification 
of the well-trained servants. 

“Margery sleeps well,’ she said 
with her finger to her lips, as her 
aunt, following her, surprised her 
leaning above the little old carved 
bed with the heads of angel-children 
in the panels. 

“I wish you did, my darling. You 
look frightfully tired. What a night ! 
It is the storm of a lifetime. Fortu- 
nately Cedarhurst is sound.” 


Towards morning the storm 


-fessened and Katharine consented to 


lie down in her own bed, where she 
lay with her face turned towards the 
child’s bed. She fell asleep, and in 
the grey dawn which was revealing 
the rack and ruin outside Mrs. Con- 
stantine found her sleeping, her 
hand extended from under the bed- 
clothes clasping, it might be, a little 
hand. It might have been the cold, 
grey light, but lying asleep there 
her new bloom seemed to have 
departed. She looked shrunken and 
sad and grey, and the dust on her 
hair showed as though it were snow. 

She stept late and long. Mrs. Con- 
stantine was glad she slept. Tor 
something strange had happened. 
The cedar-tree was down, its 
branches sprawling against the 
house-wall, where it had brought 
down part of a chimney-stack. The 
old roots were torn out of the ground, 
leaving a great pit where they had 
been. There had come up with them 
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the coffin and boncs of a little 
child. 

Mrs. Constantine, as though it 
were matter of life and death, sent 
a hasty messenger for Father 
Bernard. He came as fast as he 
could and blessed a little spot of 
earth, and with the prayers he laid 
the little bones to rest till the 
Judgment Day. Quietly as he had 
come he departed. A little handful 
of dust of a child centuries dead. 
What had anyone to do with it? 
He laid the child to rest, and none 
was the wiser except himself and 
Mrs. Constantine. 

“It would not be safe for Katha- 
rine to know,” she said in agitated 
whispers, as they returned to the 
house after the strange little cere- 
mony. ‘ Supposing the child should 
come no more?” 

“‘ God is good,” said the old priest. 
“It is innocence to innocence.” 

The little ghost came no more, 
and, after the first restless days of 
seeking her, Katharine became so 
dull and listless that Mrs. Constan- 
tine was frightened. At last Father 
Bernard told her the truth—how 
the little bones had been discovered 
and laid at rest in consecrated 
ground. 

“Think of her as playing in 
Heaven with Our Lady’s beads,” he 
said, ‘‘ and the youngest angels for 
playfellows”; and the old face 
was wise and tender. ™ How merry 
it will be there! Do you think 
God, who made children, would be 
satisfied with a Heaven in which 
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there was neither laughter nor the 
pranks of a child?” 

Katharine seemed to take comfort. 
She was very quiet and gentle and 
reasonable, having made up her 
mind that Margery would come no 
more, being too happy where she was 
to care ta leave it. Nevertheless, her 
age had suddenly come upon her, 
and more than her age, for it was 
evident that she was fading fast. 
No doctor or doctor’s stuff could 
keep her who seemed almost over- 
willing to be gone. 

She died one night in her sleep 
after a few days during which the 
flame of life had burnt up so rosily 
that poor Mrs. Constantine, who had 
been bemoaning her fate that she 
must be left and her child taken, 
was deluded into fond hopes that 
she might turn her face earthwards 
again. 

It was Mrs. Constantine who 
found her just as the shadows were 
fleeing before the golden spears of 
the dawn. While she stood at the 
foot of the bed, becoming slowly 
aware of the silence in which there 
was no breathing but her own, she 
saw, or thought she saw, a strange 
thing. Katharine lay turned partly 
on her right side. Her arm was 
extended in the attitude of a woman 
who nurses a baby at her breast. 
There was a child lying within the 
arm, a golden head against the 
breast. Then the sunlight stole into 
the room. There was nothing, only 
Katharine Venning, with the age and 
the sorrow smoothed out of her face. 
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The spiteful Mausers began to sputter again. 


A few of the 


enemy had found places of concealment along the steep enfilading 
sides, but no force would dare advance on those seventy rifles that 
barred the gateway. They held the key. Unknown to themselves, 
they had stopped the second great raid into the colony t 


SePAPTAIN Philip 
i Sydney Glynn- 
Eyre stood out- 
side the post- 
office tent, 
pitched on the 
veldt back of the 
Temount station. 
The sunlight was blinding, and the 
Captain’s deep-set eyes, that were 
never very wide open, were narrowed 
to little slits as he glanced at the 
envelcpes he was shuffling in his 
hand. It was two months since 
he had read a line of writing 
addressed to him, except the terse 
notes of his colonel, the very unin- 
telligible information supplied by 
the brigade intelligence officer, the 
reports from his lieutenant, young 
Ramsay, or McLeod, his first ser- 
geant. 

These letters he was holding were 
from “home”; some postmarked 
at the little town in Gloucestershire, 
some from Scotland, and some from 
London. The very latest was a 
month old, and one had been chasing 
him through the ramifications of the 
Army postal service for at least ten 
weeks. Letters from home! As a 
rule, men did not delay long in open- 
ing them, but Captain Glynn-Fyre, 


aiter he had shuMled them sufficiently 
to get them in order of their dates, 
put them all in the breast pocket of 
his tunic and buttoned the flap. 

Six months’ active service—days 
spent in the saddle under a grilling 
sun, nights on the dew-scaked 
ground—mark a man’s general ex- 
terior, but in Captain Glynn-Eyre’s 
case it showed only in his brick-red 
compiexion ; he was as neat as if he 
had just been turned out of a Jermyn 
Street outfitter’s. His boots and 
leggings were polished, and his khaki 
uniform no one would ever have 
thought had been worn for more 
than a week. . His straw-coloured 
moustache was waxed at the ends to 
neat stubby points, and his hand- 
some chin still showed traces of the 
powder he had used after the morn- 
ing’s shave. Not only did the Cap- 
tain’s neatness attract the attention, 
but his high-pitched, cultured voice 
did also. It had the unconscious 
afiectations of generations of slow, 
musically drawling ancestors—the 
inherited accent of caste. 

‘‘T say there, Rawlins,” he called 
abruptly, turning in the direction of 
a group of men who sat opening 
letters and packets of newspapers 
that had come in by the last convoy, 
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“saddle up the dun mare, and look 
alive.” 

““ Yessir.” 

A bright, curly-headed lad in a 
grey shirt and broad canvas belt 
jumped to his feet, saluting as he 
answered. 

Captain Glynn-Eyre stood watch- 
ing the saddling up with a keen, 
observant eye. He noticed the saddle 
galls on the dun mare’s back. 

“ Still a bit tender, eh, Rawlins ? ” 

“Yessir, but fit for ridin’, sir.” 

The rising inflection proclaimed 
the soldier’s birthplace. He stood 
aside and saluted again as the officer 
slung his long legs over the mare’s 
back and slipped his toes into the 
stirrups. 

“Good news from home, Rawlins, 
I hope?” 

He noticed the letters stuck into 
the canvas belt. 

“ Yessir, thank you, sir. Hope the 
same with you, sir.” 

The Captain smiled and nodded 
and rode away—still good to look at, 
apparently at peace with the world ; 
and yet at that very moment he was 
more afraid than he had ever been 
at any time in his whole life. And 
afraid of what? Nothing tangible 
that anyone could see, or that he 
himself had yet seen, He was afraid 
of the letters that a moment before 
he had buttoned into the breast 
pocket of his tunic! It was the most 
miserable and abject coward that 
ever wore a uniform who sat so grace- 
fully on the lithe dun mare as she 
walked down the hoof-worn path 
towards the river-bed. Every now 
and then soldiers with towels slung 
over their shoulders, fresh from the 
swimming-pool, saluted him. Across 
on the opposite bank a bathing party 
of Highlanders, looking like so many 
medizval blacksmiths in their khaki 
aprons, were being coaxed along by 
a perspiring and persistent piper. 

Captain Glynn-Eyre, urging the 
mare to an ambling fox trot, followed 
the edge of the stream, and came at 
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last to a group of mimosa-trees. It 
was shady here, and at last he was 
alone. He threw the reins over the 
thorny branch of a wait-a-bit bush, 
and, seating himself on the ground, 
drew forth the unopened letters. 
Slowly he read each one, and when 
he had finished the lot he took out 
his silver match-safe, and, striking 
one of the precious vestas, made a 
little bonfire and scattered the ashes 
with his foot. No one else would ever 
read those words—-no one would see 
the names mentioned therein, or the 
signatures attached. 

“‘Leaves me about two weeks,” 
he remarked to himself quite casu- 
ally. ‘‘It’s all up! What a rotten 
blighter —what a  God-forsaken 
waster!” 

No more bitter arraignment could 
have been framed by the use of any 
words known to the Captain’s voca- 
bulary. There was no loophole of 
escape-—not the least possible chance 
for him. There was no reprieve—no 
qtiestion of any pardon forthcoming. 
He was condeinned just as surely as 
that Roi-Kaffir boy whom he had 
sentenced to be shot, off-hand, for 
tearing the ear-rings out of that Boer 
woman’s ears the other day. No one 
had interceded for the poor savage 
black. No one would, or could, inter- 
cede for him. He sat there with his 
head in his hands, thinking. A proud 
name the Glynn-Eyres had borne 
for years—soldiers since the old red- 
coated days, the elbow to elbow and 
hollow squares, and long before that. 
From Flodden Field to Culloden, 
from the Plains of Abraham to 
Quatre-Bras, from Lucknow to Khar- 
toum, and thence to now. The uni- 
form worn by a Glynn-Eyre had 
never been disgraced. Yet in two 
weeks how would it be? He could 
hear that honoured name as people 
would speak it—an undischarged 
bankrupt was bad enough, but /orger, 
thief! Awful, unspeakable; and 
nothing—nothing he could do to 


Stave off the inevitable | 
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One sentence in the old lawyer's 
heavy hand had fairly shouted in its 
insistence, like words heard in 
delirium: “ To return here before 
the warrant reaches South Africa is 
the only way to escape arrest. Sir 
Charles is inexorable. It is but a 
question of time when the whole 
matter will become public property. 
It is deplorable, but cannot be 
avoided.” 

“Cannot be avoided!’ The Cap- 
tain laughed bitterly to himself as 
he repeated the phrase. It went hum- 
ming itself to all sorts of tunes 
through his mind as he rode back 
to camp. Oh, thank God, that his 
father and mother were dead! That 
was one comfort. But his brothers 
and sisters? They must know by 
this time. They must be doing their 
best to keep it quiet. That one un- 
matried sister who had always loved 
him, who had ever helped him— 
what would she say? Why had he 
never thought of anyone but himself 
before ? ‘‘ It could not be avoided!" 
What a ruin, what a hell, he had 
made of his own existence | Come to 
think of it, he had never had any 
pleasures. He had had excitements, 
passing interests—once or twice he 
had thought he cared, but he hadn’t, 
Love? He didn’t even know what 
it was. Happiness? Foolish word— 
there never was any such thing. 
Contentment ? Yes, some men might 
be contented—so might an ox. Oh, 
the whole thing had been a sham, a 
farce, a lie, and a mistake! In his 
writhing soul he saw his life, as if in 
review, swing past him in the hell of 
his own creation. No conscience- 
stricken sufferer, no demon-tortured 
spirit condemned to flame, but he, 
neatly dressed, upright of shoulder, 
calm of voice and proud of eye, stalk- 
ing alone, clean and well groomed, 
and—rotten to the core ! 

It was only within the past six 
months that Philip Sydney Glynn- 
Eyre had found himself—at last found 
what he was good for, With this dis- 


covery had come at timesa certain for- 
getfulness, a certain relaxation ; and 
more than once there had fisen, with 
the bitter feelings of remorse, chaotic, 
half-formed resolutions, Oh, if he 
could only wipe out the fearful, hate- 
ful score! The actual experience of 
actual things had opened his eyes to 
comparative values. Repentance, he 
had known that—the unconfessing 
repentance of the self-abandoned. 
Under the gleaming South African 
moon at night he had thought of how 
he could make restitution—how he 
could atone. He had smiled through 
bitter, scalding, unshed tears at his 
hopelessness—laughed in his loneli- 
ness at his own sheer despair ! 

Something had been regained—he 
had restored himself as a soldier; 
but what was the use of it now ? His 
fellow-officers of the line regiment 
from which he had resigned four 
years ago, under the shadow of the 
oncoming cloud, had met him with 
the outstretched hand, but he had 
sought no friendships. He was a 
promoted Volunteer. From an en- 
listed man in Laurent’s Horse he had 
been appointed to a troop, and then, 
as the fever and the bulicts created 
vacancies in the Regular forces, he 
had been picked out and placed in 
command of a company of the 
mounted infantry, He had come to 
his own again. His men trusted him ; 
yes, by all the tokens that such men 
give, they loved him ! 

But what was the use of anything ? 
“It could not be avoided !"’ When 
he had signed his cousin’s name back 
there in London, he had to have the 
money, and he was going to pay it 
back before it should be discovered ; 
but now—‘‘ Oh, what a blighter— 
what a God-forsaken waster ! ”’ 

The dun mare, unguided, was 
struggling up the steep, hoof-worn 
path. Captain Glynn-Eyre raised his 
head. 

Just at the top of the bank were a 
few humimocks of brown, sun-baked 
earth, and a numbers of wooden 
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crosses. He remembered the scene 
and the words that had been spoken 
when they had placed the blanket- 
swathed objects in the unwelcoming 
ground, and he envied them. He did 
that, as sure as he drew breath t 


head of his‘sleeping-roll, but before 
he had time to draw the cork a head- 
quarters orderly appeared at the 
entrance and saluted. 

It was quite characteristic of the 
Captain that he did not start or 
‘attempt to hide the bottle, and it 
was quite characteristic of him also 
that, having received the orderly’s 
message, he did not take a drink. 
Boer dop-brandy has a strange way 
of permeating one’s breath, and 
permeated breaths were not good 
things to bring into the presence 
of a teetotaling general. . . . There 
had been some movement in the 
wind for a long time. It was ex- 
pected that the mounted infantry 
would be going out some time during 
the day, and the orders had come. 
He knew the country to the eastward 
well; the general wished to ask 
some questions, that was all. But 
not only the mounted infantry were 
expected to take part—the whole of 
the Twelfth Division would be on 
the move by one o'clock. It was now 
after ten. That meant some work. 
Captain Glynn-Eyre was glad. Work 
is a great thing for distraught minds. 

In the heat of the midday he was 
leading B Company over the dusty, 
blackened, fire-swept veldt, a battery 
of the Royal Horse Artillery clucking 
and rumbling behind them. On 
ahead were varied commands of the 
Sons of the Empire; a detachment 
of New Zealanders and Australians 
on tough Waler horses led, then came 
a fresh batch of volunteers from 
Ceylon—indigo planters mostly—on 
well-intentioned little ponies, and 
far ont on the flanks Canadian 
mounted men in their stiff-brimmed 
sombreros. A mile behind the 
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mounted infantry and the guns, 
trudging through the film of filtered 
dust, came the plodding hawk-eyed 
men on foot, laden like beasts of 
burden; then the ambulances and 


. the transport and the rear-guard. 
When he reached his tent, Captain -: 


-..It-was mote than a reconnaissance 
Glynn- Eyte. fished a: bottle. out of: the © 


im» force—there..was something big 


intended, By evening they had 
covered at an easy marching pace 
some fourteen miles and camped, the 
stragglers and transport coming in 
till all hours of the night. 

Tlie next morning early, while the 
dew still glistened in the spiders’ 
webs that gleamed everywhere in the 
grass like hoar frost—for they had 
left the fire-swept zone—the mounted 
force were on the move. To the east- 
ward rose a broken country, marked 
here and there by the truncated 
cones of tall black kopjes. Suddenly 
from the left flank thére broke a 
sputter of distant rifle fire—the 
familiar double report of the Mauser. 
The slanting sun was directly in the 
faces of the khaki men, and they 
halted for the belated batteries to 
come tp. 

Captain Glynn-Eyre wore a strange 
smile on his face as he looked out and 
saw the mounted scouts come trot- 
ting back—a riderless horse here and 
there among them. As the sun rose 
higher and the glare was less dis- 
turbing, he took out his field-glasses 


and swept the crest of the black hills. 


Somewhere in there 1t was poing to 
happen{ He looked round at his 
men. It was an old story to them by 
this time—all in a day’s work. Some 
were chatting, others silently smok- 
ing. One young fellow, standing 
beside his horse, was teading a 
ragged copy of a London paper, 
spread out over his saddle. He 
hardly looked up as the guns came 
lumbering by, crashing through the 
small ant-hills, the tired, tucked-in 
horses stirred from their listlessness 
by the flogging, short-handled whips. 
A quarter of a mile ahead they 
wheeled into position. Soon the 
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Glory 


shells were hissing out towards the 
ridges, and the little white puff-balls 
bloomed and faded along the tops 
and hollows. No reply. 

Perhaps it was only a commando 
of the guerrilla Celliers’s force that 
had been harassing the flank the day 
before. No one could tell ; there was 
but one way to find out. 

The mounted men swung them- 
selves into saddle, and in rough 
alignment passed the guns and led 
the van again. Half a mile or more 
they progressed in silence, and then 
the sputtering began in front. Soon 
the air was filled with the crazy little 
musical notes, whimpering and snap- 
ping overhead or flicking along the 
ground. Men eyed their officers rest- 
lessly, and eyed each other with 
quick turnings of the head. Some 
rode with lips compressed, others 
with foolish smiles. The guns had 
opened once more, and the shells 
went snarling above them. They 
were quite close to the, hills now ; 
directly in front the steep sides 
pitched down into a ktloof, or valley, 
guarded at the entrance like a gate- 
way with two pylon towers. In the 
centre rose a slight elevation of 
massive black rocks, with stunted 
bushes growing in the crevices. 

“Forward! Trot!” ; 

Captain Glynn-[yre half turned 
as he gave the command. Two hun- 
dred yards of this, and he looked 
back again. To his surprise he saw 
the main force behind him sweep off 
to the northward. Ramsay, his lieu- 
tenant, a promoted Volunteer officer 
like himself, glanced at him anxi- 
ously, but said nothing. As to the 
men who followed, there was not 
even a question in their minds. It 
was not their place to think; they 
had no responsibility in the matter. 
If they were killed it wasn’t their 
fault. Blunders and mistakes were 
never laid at their door or on their 
graves. 

“ Fours left! Gallcp!” 

The Captain’s hand went up over 


his head as if with the sweep of a 
blade instead of the light rattan that 
descended on the dun mare’s sweat- 


‘ing flanks. She wheeled sharp to the 


tight and was off. He twitched at 
her head viciously, as if trying to 
hold her in or turn her, but his eyes 
were straight ahead. 

To his men his action had spoken 
louder than the words that they had 
failed to catch, and so they followed. 
Whip and spur, loosened reins and 
digging heels, for five hundred yards ; 
the jangle of accoutrements as a 
saddle emptied, or a smothered cry 
and a jumble of dust as a rider and 
horse went down. Twenty—thirty 
lengths in front, the distance widen- 
ing constantly, rode the leader of the 
mad onsweep, on the little dun mare, 
“ Pow-pow! pow-pow!” the Mausers 
coughed and sputtered from the 
kopje’s sides. 

Oh, how could they miss him ! His 
stirrup-iron rang, and something tore 
at his boot heel. The strap of his 
field-glasses gave a sudden quick tug 
at his neck, and the ruined case 
swung round behind his back. How 
clear the big shoulders of the hills 
were ! Tor the first time since giving 
his last command he turned. 

They were coming on | Wide spaces 
in the narrow line, wounded steeds 
tottering behind, staggering figures 
lurching here and there, dust spots 
where dying horses lay kicking and 
struggling, and silent bundles of 
things that had been men. Oh, why 
had they followed ? Why had they 
not obeyed ? 

But what was this? The rifle fire 
had.ceased. Except for the sound of 
the oncoming hoofs, all was silent. 
The two pylon-like towers rose on 
either hand, jutting slightly forward, 
hiding the ridges that stretched back 
and away from them, north and 
south, Quick—what would he say 
to the men who had never ques- 
tioned ? Would they question now ? 

He swung himself from the saddle, 
lifting his hand, palm outward, in 
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the gesture of the command to halt. 
They swept in, surrounding him— 
breathless, excited, their mounts 
heaving of flank and quivering of 
knee, 

“ Dismount!’’ His voice rang 
clear, his manner was cool and 
collected. ‘‘ Well done! well done ! 
Fourth men, take the horses! Here 
you, the rest, scatter up among those 
rocks—take cover! Up with you! 
Rawlins, take my horse; she ran 
away. Come on!” 

Once more they followed him—un- 
slinging their rifles, filling their maga- 
zines. Spurs clattered and scraped 
the smooth black rocks, Panting, 
drawing laboured breaths, they 
pressed on, hauling themselves up 
in places by aid of the strong-limbed 
bushes. Sergeant Mcleod forged to 
the front—he had been a gillie on 
the steep Highland moors—he out- 
distanced all the others, As he 
reached the crest they saw his right 
elbow lift, and, as his cheek found 
the butt, his rifle blazed. He called 
back over his shoulder as he 
crouched: “‘ Coom on—hurra-oop, 
laads, hurra-cop!" © One after 
another they reached the top and 
flung themselves prone among the 
black boulders. The narrow valley 
echoed with the thrubbing of the 
Lee-Metfords. 

Captain Glynn-Eyre was stumbling 
after them. His left foot was bleed- 
ing ; he could scarcely put his weight 
on it. The lieutenant greeted him 
excitedly as he gained the crest at 
last. 

“ By gad, sir, just in time—we’'ve 


got ’em!” 
And then he saw it all! The kloof 
beyond the little ridge swept 


smoothly upwards, bare as a boule- 
vard between the steep walls on 
either side. Through the middie ran 
a well-defined trail that, turning to 
the right, led down among the big 
boulders and out into the veldt. In 
the very centre was a crowd of 
huddling mounted men in full 
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‘retreat, riding at top speed back 


into the farther hills. 

“ Cease firing! Save your ammu- 

nition, men.” 
_ Captain Glynn-Eyre’s voice was as 
calm as if at an Aldershot review. 
His mind was cleared of the tempting 
thoughts of death. | 

He began to drink deep draughts 
of the joy of living ; a mad rejoicing 
filled him. He felt no pain from the 
torn and mangled foot, The born 
soldier in him had risen to the sense 
of his responsibility; but above 
all insisted a sudden, strange, new 
thought, ‘‘ There is a God!" To his 
lips came a swift, unspoken prayer. 

The spiteful Mausers began to 
sputter again. A few of the enemy 
had found places of concealment 
along the steep enfilading sides, but 
no force would dare advance on 
those seventy rifles that barred the 
gateway. They held the key. 
Unknown to themselves, they had 
stopped the second great raid into 
the colony ! 

The men were laughing garru- 
lously, like schoolboys at a game, 
taking out their cartridges and 
spreading them in easy feach. 
Nothing but artillery or an over- 


‘whelming charge could dislodge them 


now ! 

Distant firing sounded from the 
north—volleys and the reports of 
twelve-pounders firing short-time 
fuses. The division must have found 
lodgment on the hills. The enemy’s 
flank was turned; nevertheless a 
few stubborn marksmen held ground 
in front of B Company on the kloof 
and quite close up. From the black 
tocks the bullets glanced and hit, 
leaving blotches of lead and twisted 
nickel cases. 

Captain Glynn-Eyre crawled to the 
side of Sergeant McLeod. The latter 
saluted from his recumbent position 
with a grin of joy. : 

““We headed ‘em, sir. Have a 
cate, sir! O God! guid God!” 

Whether by chance or as the result 
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of some keen eye watching the little 
space between the rocks, it made no 
matter—it had come! 

Captain Philip Sydney Glynn-Eyre 
never groaned nor moved. 


The despatches that ‘dushed to 


tory, 


London referred to “the saving of 
the day.’ The cairn of black stone 
at the foot of a tall black kopje tells 
nothing. . 

Only another of the “ Fighting 
Glynn-lyres ” had died the gloridus 
death. 


THE FEATHERS OF THE SUN 


By JACK 


I, 


Wet owas the island 
" 6oof Fitu-Iva—the 
_ last independent 

Polynesian 

stronghold in the 

South Seas. 
_ Three factors con- 

duced to Fitu- 
Iva’s independence. ‘The first and 
second were its isolation and the 
warlikeness of its population. But 
these would not have saved it in the 
end, had it not been for the fact that 
Japan, France, Great Britain, Ger- 
many, and the United States dis- 
covered its desirableness simulta- 
neously, It was like gamins scramb- 
ling for a penny. They got in one 
another’s way. The war vessels of 
the five Powers cluttered litu-Iva’s 
one small harbour. ‘There were 
yumourts of war and threats of war. 


LONDON 


Over its morning toast all the world 
read columns about litu-Iva. As a 
Yankee bluejacket epitomised it at 
the time, they all got their feet in 
the trough at once. 

So it was that Fitu-Iva escaped 
even a joint protectorate, and King 
Tulifau—otherwise Tui Tulifau— 
continued to dispense the high 
justice and the low in the frame- 
house palace built for him by a 
Sydney trader out of California red- 
wood. Not only was Tui Tulifau 
every inch a king, but he was every 
second a king. When he had ruled 
fifty-eight years and five months, he 
was only fifty-eight years and three 
months old, That is to say, he had 
ruled over five million seconds more 
than he had breathed, having been 
crowned two months before he was 
born. 

He was a kingly king, a royal figure 
of a man, standing six feet and a half, 
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and, without being excessively fat, 
weighing three hundred and twenty 
pounds. 
for Polynesian “ chief stock.” Sepeli, 
his queen, was six feet three inclies, 
and weighed two hundred and sixty 


pounds, while her brother, Uiliami, 


who commanded the army in the 
intervals of resignation from the 
premiership, topped her by an inch, 
and notched her an even - half- 
hundredweight. Tui. Tulifau was a 
merry soul, a great feaster - and 
drinker. So were all his people 
merry souls, save in anger, when, on 
occasion, they could be guilty even 
of throwing dead pigs at those who 
made them: wroth. Nevertheless, 
on occasion, they could fight like 
Maoris, as piratical sandalwood 
traders and blackbirders in the old 
days learned to their cost. 


II. 


Grief’s schooner, the Cantant, had 
passed the Pillar Rocks at the 
entrance two hours before and crept 
up the harbour to the whispering 
flutters of a breeze that could not 
make up its mind to blow. It was 
a cool, starlight evening, and they 
lolled about the poop waiting till 
their snail’s pace would bring them 
to the anchorage. Willie Smee, the 
supercargo, emerged from the cabin 
conspicuous in his shore clothes. 
The mate glanced at his shirt~ of 
the finest and whitest silk, and 
giggled significantly. 

“Dance to-night, I suppose,” 
Grief observed. 

“No,” said the mate. ‘‘It’s 
Taitua. Willie’s stuck on her.’ 

“Catch me,” the supercargo dis- 
claimed. 

“Then she’s stuck on you, ahd 
it’s all the same,” the mate went on. 
““You won’t be ashore half an hour 
before you'll have a flower behind 
your ear, a wreath on your head, 
and your arm around Taitua.” 

“Simple jealousy,’ Willie Smee 


But this was not unusual , 
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sniffed. ‘“ You'd like to have her 
yourself, only you can’t.” 

“J can’c find shirts like that, 
that’s why. I’ll bet you half-a-crown 
you won't sail from Fitu-Iva with 
that shirt.” 

“ And if Taitua doesn’t get it, it’s 
an even break ‘Tui Tulifau_ does,” 
Grief warned. ‘ Better not let him 
spot that shirt, or it’s all day with it.” 

“That’se right,” Captain Boig 
agreed, turning his head from watch- 
ing the house-lights on the shore. 
“Last voyage. he fined one of my 
Kanakas out of a fancy belt and 
sheath-knife.” He turned to the 
mate. ‘“‘ You can let go any time, 
Mr. Marsh. Don’t give too much 
slack, There’s no sign of wind, and 
in the morning we may shift opposite 
the copra-sheds.” 

A minute later the anchor rumbled 
down. The whaleboat, already 
hoisted out, lay alongside, and the 
shore-going party dropped into it. 
Save for the Kanakas, who were all 
bent for shore, only Grief and the 
supercargo were in the boat. At the 
head of the little coral-stone pier, 
Willie Smee, with an apologetic 
gurgle, separated from his employer 
and disappeared down an avenue of 
palms. Grief turned in the opposite 
direction past the front of the old 
mission church. Here, among the 
graves on the beach, lightly clad in 
ahus and lava-lavas, flower-crowned 
and garlanded, with great phos- 
phorescent hibiscus blossoms in their 
hair, youths and maidens were 
dancing. Farther on, Grief passed the 
long, grass-built himine house, where 
a few score of the elders sat in long 
rows chanting the old hymns taught 
them by forgotten missionaries. He 
passed also the palace of Tui Tulifau, 
where, by the lights and sounds, he 
knew the customary revelry was 
going on. For of the happy South 
Sea isles Fitu-Iva was the happiest. 
They feasted and frolicked at births 
and deaths, and the dead and the 
unborn were likewise feasted. 
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Grief held steadily along the 
Broom Road, which curved and 
twisted through a lush growth of 
flowers and fernlike algarobas. The 
warm air was rich with perfume, 
and overhead, outlined against the 
stars, were fruit-burdenéd mangoes, 
stately avocado trees, and slender, 
tufted palms. Every here and there 
were grass houses. Voices and 
laughter rippled through the dark- 
ness. Out on the water flickering 
lights and soft-voiced choruses 
marked the fishers returning from 
the reef, 

At last Grief stepped aside from 
the road, stumbling over a pig, 
that grunted indignantly. Looking 
through an open door, he saw a 
stout and elderly native sitting on 
a heap of mats a dozen deep. From 
fime to time, atttomatically, he 
brushed his naked legs with a cocoa- 
nut-fibre fly-flicker. He wore glasses, 
and was reading methodically in 
what Grief knew to be an English 
Bible. For this was Ieremia, his 
trader, so named fram’ the prophet 
Jeremiah, 

Ieremia was lighter-skinned than 
the Fitu-Ivans, as was natural in a 
full-blooded Samoan. Educated by 
the missionaries as lay teacher, he 
had served their cause well over in 
the cannibal atolls to the westward. 
As a reward, he had been sent to the 
paradise of Fitu-Iva, where all were, 
or had been, good converts, to 
gather in the backsliders. Unfortu- 
nately, Ieremia had become too well 
educated. A stray volume.of Darwin, 
a nagging wife, and a pretty Fitu- 
Ivan widow had driven him into 
the ranks of the backsliders, It was 
not a case af apostasy. The effect 
of Darwin had been one of intellec- 
tual fatigue. What was the use of 
trying to understand this vastly- 
complicated and enigmatical world ? 
—especially when one was married 
to a nagging woman? As Jeremia 
slackened in his labours, the mission 
board threatened louder and louder 


to send him back to the atolls; while 
his wife’s tongue grew correspond- 
ingly sharper. Tui Tulifau was a 


‘sympatlietic monarch, whose queen, 


on occasions when he was particu- 
larly drunk, was known to beat him. 
For political reasons—the queen 
belonging to as royal stock as him- 
self and her brother commanding 
the army—Tui .Tulifau could not 
divorce her, but he could and did 
divorce Ieremia, who promptly toek 
up with commercial life and the 
lady of his choice. As an independent 
trader he had failed—ehiefly because 
of the disastrous patronage of Tui 
Tulifau. To refuse credit to that 
merry monarch was to invite con- 
fiscation; to grant him credit was 
certain bankruptcy. After a year’s 
idleness on the beach, Ieremia had 
become David Grief’s trader, and far 
a dozen years his service had been 
honourable and efficient—for Grief 
had proved the first man who 
successfully refused credit to the 
king, or who collected when it had 
been accorded. 

Teremia looked gravely over the 
rims of his glasses when his employer 
entered, gravely marked the place 
in the Bible and ‘set it aside, and 
gravely shook hands. 

“T am glad you came in person,” 
he said, , 

“ How else could I come? ” Grief 
laughed. 

But Ieremia had no sense of 
humour, and he ignored the remark. 

“ The commercial situation on the 
island is very bad,” he said with 
great solemnity and an unctuous 
mouthing of the many-syHabled 
words. “My ledger account is 
shocking.” 

“Trade bad?” 

“On the contrary. It has been 
excellent, ‘The shelves are empty— 
exceedingly empty. But ’’—his eyes 
glistened proudly—‘ ‘but there are 
many goods remaining in the store- 
house. I have kept it carefully 
locked,” 
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“ Been allowing Tui Tulifau too 
much credit ?”’ 

“ On the contrary. There has been 
no credit at all. And every old 
account has been settled up.” 

“T don’t follow you, Ieremia,”’ 
Grief confessed. ‘“ What's the joke ? 
—shelves empty, no credit, old 
accounts all square, storehouse care- 
fully locked—what’s the answer ? ” 

Teremia did not reply imme- 
diately. Reaching under the rear 


corner of the mats, he drew forth a | 


large cash-box. . Grief noted and 
wondered that it was not locked. 
The Samoan had always been fastidi- 
ously cautious in guarding cash. 
‘The box seemed filled with paper 
money. He skinned off the top note 
and passed it over. 

“There is the answer.” 

Grief glanced at a fairly well 
executed banknote. ‘‘ The First 
Royal Bank of Fitu-Iva will pay to 
bearer on demand one pound sterling,” 
he read. In the centre was the 
smudged likeness of a native face. 
At the bottom was the signature of 
Tui Tulifau, and the signature of 
Fulualea, with the printed informa- 
tion appended, ‘“ Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.” 

“Who the deuce is Iulualea ?”’ 
Grief demanded. ‘It’s Fijian, isn’t 
it >—meaning the feathers of the 
sun?” 

“‘ Just so. It means the feathers of 
the sun. Thus does this base inter- 
loper caption himself. He has come 
up from Fiji to turn Fitu-Iva upside 
down—that is, commercially.” 

“ Some one of those smart Levuka 
boys, I suppose?” 

Teremia shook his head sadly. 

“No, this low fellow is a white 
man and a scoundrel. He has taken 
a noble and high-sounding Fijian 
name and dragged it in the, dirt to 
suit his nefarious purposes. He has 
made Tui Tulifau drunk. He has 
made him very drunk. He has kept 
him very drunk all the time. In 
return, he has been made Chancellor 
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or the Exchequer and other things. 
He has issued this false paper, and 
compelled the people to receive it. 
He has levied a store tax, a copra 
tax, and a tobacco tax. There are 
harbour dues and regulations, and 
other taxes. But the people are not 


“taxed—only the traders. When the 


copra tax was levied I lowered the 
purchasing price accordingly. Then 
the people began to grumble, and 
T‘eathers of the Sun passed a new 
law setting the old price back and 
forbidding any man to lower it. 
Me he fined two pounds and five 
pigs, it being well known that I 
possessed five pigs. You will find 
them entered in the ledger. 
Hawkins, who is trader for . the 
Fulcrum Company, was fined first 
pigs, then gin, and, because he con- 
tinued to make loud conversation, 
the army came and burned his store. 
When I declined to sell, this leathers 
of the Sun fined me once more and 
promised to burn the store if again 
I offended. So I sold all that was 
on the shelves, and there is the box 
full of worthless paper. I shall be 
‘chagrined if you pay me my salary 
in paper, but it would be just—no 
more than just. Now, what is to be 
done?” 

Grief shrugged his shoulders. 

“T must first see this Feathers of 
the Sun and size up the situation,” 

“Then you must see him soon,” 
Teremia advised. “ Else he will have 
an accumulation of many fines 
against you. Thus does he absorb all. 
the coin of the realm. He has it all 
now, save what has been buricd in 
the ground.” 


It, 


On his way back along the Broom 
Road, under the lighted lamps that 
marked the entrance to the palace 
grounds, Gnef encountered a short, 
rotund gentleman in unstarched 
ducks, smooth-shaven and of florid 
complexion, who was just emerging. 
Something about his tentative, satu- 
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rated gait was familiar. Grief knew 
it on the instant. On the beaches of 
a dozen South Sea ports had he seen 
it before. 

“Of all men, Cornelius Deasy !’”’ 
he ctied. 

“Tf it ain’t Grief himself, the old 
devil,” was the return greeting as 
they shook hands. 

“Tf you'll come on board, I’ve 
some choice smoky Irish,’ Grief 
invited. 

Cornelius threw back his shoulders 
and stiffened. 

‘Nothing doin’, Mr. Grief. ’Tis 
Fulualea Fam now. No blarmeyin’ 
of old times for me. Also, and by the 
leave of his gracious Majesty King 
Tulifau, ‘tis Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer I am, an’ Chief Justice I am, 
save in moments of royal sport when 
the king himself chooses to toy with 
the wheels of justice.” 

Grief whistled his amazement. 

“‘ So you're Feathers of the Sun ! ”’ 

“T prefer the native idiom,” was 
the correction. ‘“ Fulualea, an it 
please you. Not forgettin’ old 
times, Mr. Grief, tt sorrows the heart 
of me to break you the news. You'll 
have to pay your legitimate import 
duties same as any other trader with 
mind intent on robbin’ the gentle 
Polynesian savage on coral isles 
implanted. Where was I? Ah! I 
remember. You've violated the regu- 
lations. With malice intent have you 
entered the port of Fitu-Iva after 
sunset without sidelights burnin’. 
Don't interrupt. With my own eyes 
did I see you. For which offence 
are you fined the sum of five pounds. 
Have you any gin? ‘Tis a serious 
offence. Not lightly are the lives of 
the mariners of our commodious 
port to be risked for the savin’ of a 
penn'orth of oil, Did I ask—have 
you any gin? ‘Tis the harbour 
master that asks,” 

“You've taken a lot on your 
shoulders,’ Grief grinned. 

“"Tis the white man’s burden. 
Tuese rapscallion traders have been 


puttin’ it all over poor Tui-Tulifau, 
the best-hearted old monarch that 
ever sat a South Sea throne, an’ 
mopped grog-root from the impertal 
calabash. ’Tis I, Cornelius—Fulua- 
lea, rather—that am here to see 
justice done. Much as I dislike the 
doin’ of it, as harbour master ‘tis 
my duty to find you guilty of breach 
of quarantine.” 

** Quarantine!” _ 

“ “Fis the rulin’ of the port doctor. 
No intercourse with the shore till 
the ship is passed. What dire 
calamity to the confidin’ native if 
chicken-pox or whoopin’ cough was 
aboard of you! Who is there to 
protect the gentle, confidin’ Poly- 
nesian ? I, Fulualea, the Feathers of 
the Sun, on my high mission.” 

““ Who in hell is the port doctor ? ” 
Grief queried. 

"Tis me, Fulualea. Your offence 
is serious. Consider yourself fined 
five cases of first-quality Holland 
gin. 

Grief laughed heartily. 

“We'll compromise, Cornelius. 
Come aboard and have a drink.” 

The Feathers of the Sun waved 
the proffer aside grandly. 

“Tis bribery. I'll have none of rt. 
—me faithful to my salt. And 
wherefore did you not present your 
ship's papers? As chief of the 
Custom House you are fined five 
pounds and two more cases of gin.” 

“Look here, Cornelius. A joke’s 
a joke, but this one has gone far 
enough. ‘This is not Levaka. I’ve 
half a mind to pull your nose for you. 
You can’t buck me.” 

The Feathers of the Sun retreated 
unsteadily and in alarm. 

“Tay no violence on me,’ he 
threatened. ‘You're right. This 
is not Levuka. And by the same 
token, with Tui Tulifau and the 
royal army behind me, buck you is 
just the thing I can and will. You'll 
pay them fines promptly, or I’ 
confiscate your vessel. You're not 
the first. What does that Chink 
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pearl-buyer, Peter Gee, do but slip 
into harbour, violatin’ alt regulations, 
an’ makin’ rough house for the matter 
of a few paltry fines.: No; he 
wouldn’t pay ’em, and he’s on the 
beach now thinkin’ it over.’”’ 

“ You don’t mean to say——? "" . 

“Sure an’ I do, In the high 
exercise of office I seized his schooner. 
A fifth of the loyal army is now in 
charge on board of her. She'll be 
sold this day week. Some ten tons 
of shell in the hold, and I'm wonderin’ 
if I can trade it to you for -gin. 
T can promise you a rare bargain. 
How much gin did you say you 
had?” 

“ Still more gin, eh?” 

“ An’ why not? Tis a royal souse 
is Tui Tulifau. Sure it keeps my 
wits workin’ overtime to supply 
him, he’s that amazin’ liberal with 
it. The whole gang of hanger-on 
chiefs is perpetually loaded to the 
guards. It’s disgraceful. Are you 
goin’ to pay them fines, Mr. Grief, 
or is it to harsher measures I'll be 
forced?” 

Grief turned impatiently on his 
heel. 

“ Cornelius, you're drunk. Think 
it over and come to your senses, 
The old, rollicking South Sea days 
are gone. You can’t play tricks like 
that now.” 

“Tf you think you’re goin’ on 
board, Mr. Grief, I'll save you the 
trouble. I know your kind. I foresaw 
your stiff-necked stubbornness, An’ 
it’s forestalled you are. ‘Tis on the 
beach you'll find your crew. The 
vessel's seized,”” 

Grief turned back on him in the 
half belief still that he was joking. 
Fulualea again retreated in alarm. 
The form of a large man loomed 
beside him in the darkness, 

“Ts it you, Utliami?” Fulualea 
crooned, ‘Here is another sea 
pirate. Stand by me with the 
strength of thy arm, O herculean 
brother!” 

“ Greeting, Uiliami!” Grief said. 
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“Since when has Fitu-Iva come to 
be run by a Levuka beachcomber ? 
He says my schooner has been 
seized. Is it true?” 

“Tt is true,” Uiliami boomed from 
his deep chest. ‘‘ Have you any more 
silk shirts like Willie Smee’s? Tui 
Tulifau would. like such a shirt, He 
has heard of it.” 

“Tis all the same,” Fulualea 
interrupted. ‘‘ Shirts or schooners, 
the king shall have them.” 

** Rather high-handed, Cornelius,” 
Grief murmured. “ It’s rank piracy. 
You seized my vessel without giving 
me a chance.” ‘ 

“A chance, is it? As we stood 
here, not five minutes gone, didn’t 
you refuse to pay your fines ? ”’ 

“ But she was already seized.” 

“Sure, an’ why. not? Didn't I 
know you'd refuse ? ’Tis all fair, an’ 
no injustice done. Justice, the 
bright, particular star at whose 
shining altar Cornelius Deasy—or 
Fulualea, ’tis the same thing—ever 
worships. Get thee gone, Mr. 
Trader, or I'll set the palace guards 
on you, Uiliami, ‘tis a desperate 
character, this trader man. Call the 
guards.” 

Uiliami blew the whistle suspended 
on his broad, bare chest by a cord of 
cocoanut sennit, Grief reached out 
an angty hand for Cornelius, who 
titubated into safety behind Uiliami’s 
massive bulk. A dozen strapping 
Polynesians, not one under six feet, 
ran down the palace walk and 
ranged behind their commander. 

“Get thee gone, Mr. Trader,” 
Cornelius ordered. ‘“‘ The interview 
is terminated, We'll try your several 
cases in the mornin’. Appear 
promptly at the palace at ten o’clock 
to answer to the followin’ charges, 
to wit: breach of the peace; 
seditious and treasonable utterance ; 
violent assault on the chief magi- 
strate with intent to cut, wound, 
maim, an’ bruise ; breach of quaran- 
tine; violation of harbour regula- 
tions; and gross breakage of 
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Custom House rules. In the mornin’, 
fellow, in the mornin’. Justice shall 
be done while the breadfruit falls. 
And the Lord have mercy on your 
soul,” 


‘ 


IV. 


Before the hour set for the trial, 
Grief, accompanied by Peter Gee, 
won access to Tui Tulifau. The king, 
surrounded by half a dozen chiefs, 
lay on mats under the shade of the 
avocados in the palace compound. 
Early as was the hour, palace maids 
were industriously serving square- 
faces of gin. The king was glad to 
see his old friend. Davida, and 
regretful that he had run foul of the 
new regulations. Beyond that he 
steadfastly avoided discussion of the 
matter in hand. All protests of the 
expropriated traders were washed 
away in proffers of gin. “Have a 
drink,” was his invariable reply, 
though once he unbosomed himself 
enough to say that Feathers of the 
Sun was a wonderful man. Never 
had palace affairs been so prosperous. 


Never had there Been so much money 


in the treasury, nor so much gin in 
circulation. “Well pleased am I 
with Fulualea,’” he concluded. 
“Have a drink.” 

“We've got to get out of this 
pronto,” Grief whispered to Peter 
Gee a few minutes later, “ or we'll 
be a pair of boiled owls. Also, I am 
to be tried for arson, or heresy, or 
leprosy, or something, in a few 
minutes, and I must control my 
wits.” 

As they withdrew from the royal 
presence, Grief caught a glimpse of 
Sepeli, the queen. She was peering 
out at her royal spouse and his 
fellow tipplers, and the frown on her 
face gave Grief his cue. Whatever 
was to be accomplished must be done 
through her. 

In another shady corner of the big 
compound Cornelius was holding 
court. He had been at it early, for 
when Grief arrived the case of Willie 


Smee was being settled. The entire 
royal army, save that portion in 
charge of the seized vessels, was in 
attendance, . 

“Let the defendant stand up,” 
said Cornelius, ‘‘ and receive the just 
and merciful sentence of the Court 
for licentious and disgraceful con- 
duct unbecomin’ a supercargo. The 
defendant says he has no money. 
Very well. The Court regrets it has 
no calaboose. In lieu thereof, and in 
view of the impoverished condition 
of the defendant, the Court fines said 
defendant one white silk shirt of the 
same kind, make, and quality at 
present worn ‘by defendant.” 

Comelius nodded to several of the 
soldiers, who led the supercargo 
away behind an avocado tree. A 
minute later he emerged minus the 
garment in question, and sat down 
beside Grief. 

“What have you been up to?” 
Grief asked. 

“ Blessed if I know. What crimes 


- have you cominitted ? ” 


“Next case,” said Cornelius in his 
most extra-legal tones. ‘“‘ David 
Grief, defendant, stand up! The 
Court has considered the evidence in 
the case, or cases, and renders the 
following judgment, to wit Shut 
up!” he thundered at Grief, who 
had attempted to interrupt. “I 
tell you the evidence has been con- 
sidered—deeply considered. It is no 
wish of the Court to lay additional 
hardship on the defendant, and the 
Court takes this opportunity to warn 
the defendant that he is liable for 
contempt. For open and wanton 
violation of harbour rules and regula- 
tions, breach of quarantine, and 
disregard of shipping laws, his 
schooner, the Canfani, is hereby 
declared confiscate to the Govern- 
ment of Fitu-Iva, to be sold at 
public auction, ten days from date, 
with all appurtenances, fittings, and 


-cargo thereunto pertaining. For the 


personal crimes of the defendant, 
consisting of violent and turbulent 
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conduct and notorious disregard of 
the laws of the realm, he is fined in 
the sum of one hundred pounds 
‘sterling and fifteen cases of gin. I 


will not ask you if you have any-. 


thing to say. But will you pay? 
That is the question.” ; 

Grief shook his head. 

“In the meantime,’ Cornelius 

went on, “consider yourself a pri- 
soner at large. There is no calaboose 
in which to confine you. And, 
finally, it has come to the knowledge 
of the Court that at an early hour 
this morning the defendant did 
wilfully and deliberately send Ka- 
nakas in .his.employ out on the reef 
to catch fish for breakfast. This is 
distinctly an infringement of the 
rights of the fisher-iolk of Fitu-Iva. 
Home industries must be protected. 
This conduct of the defendant is 
severely reprehended by the Court, 
and on any repetition of the offence 
the offender and offenders, all and 
sundry, shall be immediately put to 
hard labour on the improvement of 
the Broom Road, The Court is 
dismissed.” 
_ As they left the compound, Peter 
Gee nudged Grief to look where 
Tui Tulifau reclined on the mats. 
‘The ‘supercargo’s shirt, stretched 
and bulged, already encased the 
royal fat. 


Vv. 


“The thing is clear,” said Peter 
Gee at a conference in Ieremia’s 
house. ‘‘ Deasy has about gathered 
in all the coin. In the meantime he 
keeps the king going on the gin he’s 
captured on our vessels. As soon as 
he can manceuvre it he’ll take the 


cash and skin out on your craft or” 


mine.’ . 
“He is a low fellow, Teremia 
declared, pausing in the polishing of 
his spectacles. ‘' He is a scoundrel 
and a-blackguard. He should. be 


struck by a dead pig—by a particu- 


larly dead pig.” 


“The very thing,” said Grief. 
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“ He shall be struck by a dead pig. 


Teremia, I should not be surprised 


-if you were the man to strike him 


with the dead pig. Be sure and select 
a particularly dead one. Tui Tulifau 
is down at the boathouse broaching 


_ acase of my Scotch. I’m going up 


to the palace to work kitchen politics 
with the queen. In the meantime 
you get a few things on your shelves 
from the store-room. I'll lend you 
some, Hawkins. And you, Peter, 
see the German store. Start in all of 
vou, selling for paper. Remember, 
I'll back the losses. If I’m not mis- 
taken, in three days we'll have a 
national council or a_ revolution. 
You, Jeremia, start messengers 
around the island to the fishers and 
farmers everywhere, even to the 
mountain goat-hunters. Tell them to 
assemble at the palace three days 
from now.” 

‘But the soldiers,’ Jeremia ob- 
jected. 

“Tl take care of them. They 
haven't been paid for two months. 
Besides, Uiliami is the queen's 
brother. Don’t have too much on 
your shelves at a time. As soon as 
the soldiers show up with paper, stop 
selling.” 

“ Then will they burn the stores,” 
said Ieremia. 

“ Let them. King Talifau will pay 
for it if they do.” . 

“Will he pay for my shirt?” 
Willie Smee demanded. ~ 

“That is purely a personal and 
private matter between you and Tui 
Tulifau,’’ Grief answered. 

“It’s beginning to split up the 
back,” the supercargo lamented. 
“T noticed that much this morning, 
when he hadn't had it on ten minutes. 
It cost me thirty shillings, and I only 
wore it once.” 

“‘ Where shall I get a dead pig?” 
Teremia asked. 

“ Kill one, of course,” 
‘* Kill a small one.” 

“A smalt one is worth ten shil- 
lings.” 


said Grief. 
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“Then enter it in your ledger 
under operating expenses.”” - Grief 
paused a moment. “If you want it 
particularly dead, it would be well 
to kill it at once.” 


+ IL 


“ You-have spoken well, Davida,” 
said Queen Sepeli. “ This Fulualea 
has brought a madness with him, 
and Tui Tulifau is drowned in’ gin. 
If he does not grant the big council, 
I shall. give him a beating. He is 
easy to beat when he is in drink.” 

She doubled up her fist, and such 
were her Amazonian proportions and 
the determination in her face that 
Grief knew the council would be 
called. So akin was the Fitu-Ivan 
tongue to the Samoan that he spoke 
it like a native... . 

“And you, Uiliami,” he said, 
“have pointed out that the soldiers 
have demanded coin and refused the 
paper Fulualea has offered them. 
Tell them to.take the paper and see 
that they be paid to-morrow.” 

“Why trouble? ’’ Uiliami ob- 
jected. “‘ The king remains happily 
drunk. There is much money in the 
treasury. And I am content. In 
my house are two cases of gin and 
much goods from Hawkins’ store.” 

“Excellent pig, O my brother!” 
Sepeli erupted. “‘Has not Davida 
spoken ? Have you no ears? When 
the gin and the goods in your house 
are gone, and no more traders come 
with gin and goods, and Feathers of 
the Sun has run away to Levuka 
with all the cash money of Fitu-Iva, 
what then will you do? Cash money 
is silver and gold, but paper is only 
paper. I tell you the people are 
grumbling. There is no fish in the 
palace. Yams and sweet potatoes 
seem to have fled from the soil, for 
they come not. The mountain 
dwellers have sent no wild goat in a 
week. Though Feathers of the Sun 
compels the traders to buy copra at 
vhe old price, the people sell not, 


for they will have none of the paper 
money. Only to-day have I sent 
messengers to twenty houses. There 
are no eggs. Has Feathers of the 
Sun put a blight upon the hens ? I do 
not know. All [ know is that there 
are no eggs. Well it is that those who 
drink much eat little, else would 
there be a palace famine. Tell your 
soldiers to receive their pay. Let it 
be in his paper money.” 

“And remember,” Grief warned, 
“though there be selling in the 
stores, when the soldiers come with 
their paper it will be ‘refused. And 
in three days will be the council, and 
Feathers of the Sun will be as dead 
as a dead pig.” 


VII, 


The day of the council found the 
population of the island crowded into 
the capital. By canoe and whaleboat, 
on foot and donkey-back, the: five 
thousand inhabitants of Fitu-Iva had 
trooped in. The three intervening 
days had had their share of excite- 
ment, At first there had been much 
selling from the sparse shelves of the 
traders, But when the soldiers 
appeared, their patronage was 
declined, and they were told to go 
to Fuluatea for coin. 

“Says it not so on the face of 
the paper,” the traders demanded, 
“that for the asking the coin will 
be given in exchange ? ”’ 

Only the strong authority of 
Uiliami had prevented the burning 
of the traders’ houses. As it was, 
one of Gricf’s copra-sheds went up 
in smoke and was duly charged by 
Teremia to the king’s account. 
Teremia himself had been abused 
and mocked, and his spectacles 
broken. The skin was off Willie 
Smee’s knuckles. This had been 
caused by three boisterous soldiers, 
who violently struck their jaws 
thereon in quick succession. Captain 
Boig was similarly injured.. Peter 


- Gee had come off undamaged, 
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because it chanced that it was bread- 
baskets and not jaws that struck him 
on the fists. 

Tui Tulifau, with Sepeli at his 
side and surrounded by his convivial 
chiefs, sat at the head of the council 
in the big compound. His right eye 
and jaw were swollen as if he, too, 
had engaged in assaulting some- 
body’s fist. It was palace gossip that 
morning that Sepeli had adminis- 
tered a conjugal beating. At any 
rate, her spouse was sober, and his 
fat bulged spiritlessly through the 
tips in Willie Smee’s silk shirt. His 
thirst was prodigious, and he was 
continually served with young 
drinking nuts. Outside the com- 
pound, held back by the army, was 
the mass of the common people. 


Only the lesser chiefs, village maids, 


village beaux, and talking men with 
their staffs of office, were permitted 
inside. Cornelius Deasy, as befitted 
a high and favoured official, sat near 
to the right hand of the king. On the 
left of the queen, opposite Cornelius, 
and surrounded by the white traders 
he was to represent, sat Jeremia. 
Bereft of his spectacles, he peered 
shortsightedly across at the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

In turn, the talking man of the 
windward coast, the talking man of 
the leeward coast, and the talking 
man of the mountain villages, each 
backed by his group of lesser talking 
men and chiefs, arose and made 
oration. What they said was much 
the same. They grumbled about the 
paper money. Affairs were not 
prosperous. No more copra was 
being smoked. The people were 
suspicious, ‘To such a pass had 
things come that all people wanted 
to pay their debts and no one wanted 
to be paid. Creditors made a practice 
of running away from debtors. ‘The 
money was cheap. Prices were going 
up and commodities were getting 
scarce. It cost three times the 
ordinary price to buy a fowl, and 
then it was tough and like to die of 
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old age if not immediately sold. 
The outlook was gloomy. There 
were signs and omens. There was 
a plague of rats in some districts. 
The crops were bad. The custard 
apples were small. The best 
bearing avocado on the windward 
coast had mysteriously shed all its 
leaves. The taste had gone from 
the mangoes. The plantains were 
eaten by a worm. The fish had for- 
saken the ocean and vast numbers 
of tiger-sharks appeared. The wild 
goats had fled to inaccessible sum- 
mits. The poi in the poi-pits had 
turned bitter. There were rumblings 
in the mountains, night-walking of 
spirits ; a woman of Punta-Puna had 
been struck speechless, and a five- 
legged she-goat had heen born in the 
village of Fiho. And that. all was 
due to the strange money of Fuluialea 
was the firm conviction of the elders 
in the village councils assembled. 

Uiliami spoke for the army. His 
men were. discontented and muti- 
nous. ‘Though by royal decree the 
traders were bidden accept the 
money, yet did they refuse it, He 
would not say, but it looked as if 
the strange money of Fulualea had 
something to do with it. 

TIeremia, as talking man of the 
traders, next spoke. When he arose 
it was noticeable that he stood with 
legs spraddled over a large grass 
basket. He dwelt upon the cloth of 
the traders, its variety and beauty 
and durability, which so exceeded 
the Fitu-Ivan wet-pounded tapa, 
fragile and coarse. No one wore tapa 
any more. Yet all had worn tapa, 
and nothing but tapa, before the 
traders came. ‘There was the mos- 
quito-netting, sold for a song, that 
the cleverest Fitu-Ivan net-weaver 
could not duplicate in a thousand 
years. He enlarged on the incom- 
parable virtues of rifles, axes, and 
steel fish-hooks, down through 
needles, thread and cotton fish-lines, 
to white flour and kerosene oil. 

He expounded at length, with 
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firstlies and secondlies, and all minor 
sub-divisions of argument, on 
organisation, and order, and civilisa- 
tion. He contended chat the trader 
was the bearer of civilisation, and 
that the trader must be protected in 
his trade, else he would not come. 
Over to the westward were islands 
which would not protect the traders. 
What was the result ? - The traders 
would not come, and the people were 
like wild animals. They wore no 
clothes, no silk shirts (here he peered 
and blinked significantly at the 
king), and they ate one another. 

The queer paper of the I‘eathers 
of the Sun was not money. The 
traders knew what money was, and 
they would not receive it. If Fitu- 
Iva persisted in trying to make them 
receive it, they would go away and 
never come back. And then the 
Fitu-Ivans, who had forgotten how 
to make tapa, would run around 
naked and eat one another. 

Much more he said, talking a 
solid hour, and always coming back 
to what their dire condition would 
be when the traders came no more. 
“ And in that day,” he perorated, 
“how will the Fitu-lvan be known 
in the great world? ‘ Kai-kanak,’* 
will men call him, ‘Kat-kanak ! 
Kai-kanak!’” 

Tui Tulifau spoke briefly. The 
case had been presented, he said, 
for the people, the army, and the 
traders. It was now time for Feathers 
of the Sun to present his side. It 
could not be denied that he had 
wrotight wonders with his financial 
system. “Many times has he 
explained to me the working of his 
system,” Tui Tulifau concluded. 
“It is very simple. And now he will 
explain it to you.” 

It was a conspiracy of the white 
traders, Cornelius contended. Tere- 
mia was right so far as concerned the 
manifold blessings of white flour and 
kerosene oil. Fitu-Iva did not want 


* Man-eatcr. 


to become az-kanak. Fitu-Iva 
wanted civilisation. It wanted more 
and more civilisation. Now that was 
the very point, and they must follow 
him closely. Paper money was an 
ear-mark of high civilisation. That 
was why he, the I’eathers of the Sun,, 
had introduced it. And that was 
why the traders opposed it. They 
did not want to see Fitu-Iva civilised. 
Why did they come across the far 
ocean stretches with their goods to 
l‘itu-Iva ? He, the Feathers of the 
Sun, would tell them why, to their 
faces, in grand council assembled. 
In their own countries men were too 
civilised to let the traders make the 
immense profits that they made out 
of the Fitu-Ivans. If the Fitu-Ivans 
became properly civilised, the trade 
of the traders would be gone. In 
that day every Fitu-Ivan could 


' become a trader if he pleased. 


That was why the white traders 
fought the system of paper money, 
that he, the Feathers of the Sun, had 
brought. Why was he called the 
Feathers of the Sun? Because he 
was the Light-Bringer from the 
World beyond the Sky. The paper 
money was the light. The robbing 
white traders could not flourish in 
the light. Therefore they fought the 
light. 

He would prove it to the good 
people of Fitu-Iva, and he would 
prove it out of the mouths of his 
enemies. It was a well-known fact 
that all highly civilised countries 
had paper money systems. He would 
ask Jeremia if this was not so. 

Ieremia did not answer. 

“Vou see,” Cornelius went on, 
‘“‘he makes no answer. He cannot 
deny what is true. England, France, 
Germany, America—all the great 
Papalangi countries—have the paper 
money system. It works. From 
century to century it works. I 
challenge you, Ieremia, as an honest 
man, as one who was once a zealous 
worker in the Lord’s vineyard—I 
challenge you to deny that in the 
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great Papalang: countries the sys- 
tem works.” 

Teremia could not deny, and his 
fingers played nervously with the 
fastening of the basket on his knees. 

“You see, it is as I have said,” 
Cornelius continued. “ Teremia 
agrees that it is so. Therefore, I ask 
you, all good people of Fitu-Iva, if a 
system is good for the Papalangi 
countries, why is it not good for 
Fitu-Iva?” 

“Tt is not the same!’ Ieremia 
cried, “‘ The paper of the Ieathers 
of the Sun is different from the paper 
of the great countries.” 

That Cornelius had been prepared 
for this was evident. He held up a 
Fitu-Ivan note that was recognised 
by all. ; 

“ What is that?” he demanded. 

“Paper, mere paper,’ was Iere- 
mia’s-reply. 

“ And that?” 

This time Cornelius held up a 
Bank of England note. 

“It is the paper money of the 
I:nglish,’”’ he explained to the council, 
at the same time extending it for 
Ieremia to examine. “Is it not true, 
Teremia, that it is paper money of the 
English ? ” 

leremia nodded reluctantly. 

“You have said that the paper 
money of T'itu-Iva was paper; now 
how about this of the English ? 
What is it? You must answer like 
a true man. All wait for your answer, 
Teremia.” 

“It is—it is——’ the puzzled 
Ieremia began, then spluttered help- 
lessly, the fallacy beyond his pene- 
tration. 

“ Paper, mere paper,” Cornelius 
concluded for him, imitating his 
halting utterance. 

Conviction sat on the faces of all. 
The king clapped his hands ad- 
-‘miringly and murmured: 

“Tt is most clear, very clear.” 

“You see, he himself acknow- 
ledges it.’’ Assured triumph was in 
Deasy’s voice and bearing. ‘He 
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knows of no difference. There is no 
difference. ‘Tis the very image of 
money. ’Tis money itself.” 

In the meantime Grief was whis- 
pering in Jeremia’s ear, who nodded 
and began to speak. 

“ But it is well known to all the 
Papalang: that the English Govern- 
ment will pay coin money for the 
paper.” 

Deasy’s victory was now absolute. 
He held aloft a Fitu-Ivan note. 

“Ts it not so written on this paper 
as well? ”’ 

Again Grief whispered. 

“That Fitu-Iva will pay coin 
money ?” 

“It is so written.” 

A third time Grief prompted. 

“On demand ? ” asked leremia. 

“On demand,” Cornelius assured 
him. 

“Then I demand coin money 
now,” said Ieremia, drawing a small 
package of notes from the pouch at 
his girdle. 

Cornelius scanned the package 
with a quick, estimating eye. | 

“Very well,” he agreed. ‘I shall 
give you the coin money now. 
How much?” , 

.“And we will see the system 
work,’ the king proclaimed, par- 
taking of his Chancellor’s triumph. 

‘You have heard—he will give 
coin money now!” Ieremia cried 
in a loud voice to the assemblage. 

At the same time he plunged both 
hands in the basket and drew forth 
many packages of Fitu-Ivan notes. 
It was noticed that a peculiar odour 
was adrift about the council. 

“T have here,” Ieremia announced, 
“one thousand and twenty-eight 
pounds twelve shillings and six- 
pence. Here is a sack to put the coin 
money in.” 

Cornelius recoiled. He had not 
expected such a, sum, and every- 
where about the council his uneasy 
eves showed him chiefs and talking 
men drawing out bundles of notes. 
‘The army, its two months’ pay in its 
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hands, pressed forward to the edge 
of the council, while behind it the 
populace, with more money, invaded 
the compound. 

“"Tis a tun on the bank you've 
precipitated,”’ he said reproachfully 
to Grief, 

“ Here is the sack to put the coin 
money in,” Ieremia urged. 

“It must be postponed,” Cornelius 
said desperately. ‘“’Tis not in 
banking hours.” 

Teremia flourished a package of 
money. 

“ Nothing of banking hours is 
written here. It says ‘on demand,’ 
and I now demand.” 

“Let them come to-morrow, O 
Tui Tulifau,” Cornelius appealed to 
the king. ‘‘ They shall be paid to- 
morrow.” 

Tui Tulifau hesitated, but his 
spouse glared at him, her brawny 
arm tensing as the fist doubled into 
a redoubtable knot. Tui Tulifau 
tried to look away, but failed. He 
cleared his throat nervously. 

“We will see the system work,” 
he decreed, “ The people have come 
far.” 

“Tis good money you're asking 
me to pay out,’’ Deasy muttered in 
a low voice to the king. 

Sepeli caught what he said, and 
grunted so savagely as to startle the 
king, who involuntarily shrank away 
from her. 

“ Forget not the pig,” Grief whis- 
pered to Jeremia, who immediately 
stood up. 

With a sweeping gesture he stilled 
the babel of voices that was begin- 
ning to rise. 

“Tt was an ancient and honour- 
able custom of Fitu-Iva,”’ he said, 
“that when a man was proved a 
notorious evildoer his joints were 
broken with a club, and he was 
staked out at low water to be fed 
upon alive by the sharks. Un- 
fortunately, that day is past. Never- 
theless, another ancient and honour- 
able custom remains with us. You 


all know what it is. When a man isa 
proven thief and liar, he shall be 
struck with a dead pig.” 

His right hand went into the 
basket, and, despite the lack of his 
spectacles, the dead pig that came 
into view landed accurately on 
Deasy’s neck. With such force was 
it thrown, that the Chancellor, in his 
sitting position, toppled over side- 
wise. Before he could recover, 
Sepeli, with an agility tnexpected 
of a woman who weighed two 
hundred and sixty pounds, had 
sprung across to him. . One hand 
clutched his shirt collar, the other 
hand brandished the pig, and amid 
the vast uproar of a delighted 
kingdom she royally swatted him. 

There remained nothing fcr Tui 
Tulifau but to put a good face on his 
favourite’s disgrace, and his moun- 
tainous fat.lay back on the mats 
and shook in a gale of Gargantuan 
laughter. ; 

When Sepeli dropped both pig and 
Chancellor, a talking man from the 
windward coast picked up the car- 
cass. Cornelius was on his feet and 
running, when the pig caught him 
on the legs and tripped him. The 
people and the army, with shouts 
and laughter, joined in the sport. 
Twist and dodge as he would, 
everywhere the ex-Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was met or overtaken by 
the flying pig. He scuttled like a 
frightened rabbit in and out among 
the avocados and the palms. No 
hand was laid upon him, and his tor- 
mentors made way before him, but 
ever they pursued, and ever the pig 
flew as fast as hands could pick it up. 

As the chase died away down the 
Broom Road, Grief led the traders 
to the royal treasury, and the day 
was well over ere the last Titu-Ivan 
banknote had been redeemed with 
coin. 


VO. 


Through the mellow cool of twi- 
light a man paddled out from a 
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clump of jungle to the Caniam. Tt 
was a leaky and abandoned dug-out, 
and he paddled slowly, desisting 
from time to time in order +o ‘bale. 
The Kanaka sailors :giggled gleefully 
as he came alongside and painfully 
drew himself over the rail. He was 
bedraggled and filthy, and seemed 
half-dazed. 

“ Could I speak a word with you, 
Mr. Grief?’ he asked sadly and 
humbly. 

“ Sit to leeward and ferther:away,” 
Grief answered. “‘A little farther 
away. That’s better.” 

‘Cornelius sat down. on the rail and 
held his head in both his hands. 

“Tis right,” he said. “I’m as 
fragrant as -a tecent battlefield. 
My head aches to burstin’. My neck 
is fair broken. The teeth are loose in 
my jaws. There’s nests of hornets 
buzzin’ in my ears. I’ve been 
through earthquake and pestilence, 
and the heavens have rained pigs.” 
He paused with a sigh that ended 
ina groan. “Tis a vision of terrible 
death. One that the poets never 
dreamed, To be eaten by rats, or 
boiled in oil,.or pulled apart by wild 
horses—that would be unpleasant. 
‘But to be beaten to death with a 
dead pig!’’ He shuddered .at the 
awfulness of it. ‘ Sure it transcends 
the human imagination.” 

Captain Boig sniffed audibly, 
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moved ‘his catrvas chair farther to 
windward, and sat down again. 

“JT hear you're runnin’ over to 
Vap, Mx. Grief,” Cornelius went on, 


An’ two things I’m wantin’ to beg 
of you: .a passage, an’ the nip of the 
old smoky I cefused the night you 


tanded.” 

‘Gtief dapped ‘his hands for the 
‘black steward, and ordered soap and 
towels. 

“Go for’ard, Cornelius, and take 
a scrub first,” he said. “The ‘boy 
will bring you a pair of dungarees 
cand a shirt. And iby the way, before 
you go, how was it we found more 
coin in the treasury than paper you 
had issued ? 

“Twas the stake of my own I'd 
brought with me for the adventure.” 

“We've decided to -charge the 
demurrage and other expenses and 
Grief said. 
“So the balance we found will be 
turned over to you. But ten shillings 
must be deducted.” 

“ For what?” 

““Do you think dead pigs grow on 
trees? The sum of ten shillings 


for that pig is entered in the 
accounts.” 

Cornelius bowed his assent with 
a shudder, 

“ Sure it’s grateful I am it wasn't 
a fifteen-shilling pig or a twenty- 
shilling one,” 
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‘*T am 60 sorry, so very sorry for you!’ 
out an eager, sympathetic hand. 
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sald Peggy, stretching 
“And you mean that to you, a 


stranger, hearing a chance conversation at the gate, it appeared 1 


« + Stood in great danger?” 


‘In very great danger Indeed,’’ said the ghost-woman. 


I. 
‘eq DAMP and misty 
Nf autumnal night, 
such as made the 
somewhat stutly 
warmth of the 
crowded tram 
comfortable and 
desirable. 

Perhaps the woman in the corner 
near the door was thinking this as 
she stumbled out reluctantly (or was 
it fearfully ?) when the conductor 
cried, ‘‘ Wandsford Street!” As she 
stepped off the car she put up her 
hands to her veil and drew it closer, 
then, dazzled by the sudden change 
from light to comparative darkness, 
plunged uncertainly across the road 
and, gaining the pathway, stood to 
consider her bearings. 

Wandsford Street! It was twenty 
years since her ears had heard the 
name so lustily proclaimed by the 
conductor, and then she had been, 
not on a swiftly-moving electric car, 
but on a ramshackle, dirty horse- 
"bus. Twenty years! Looking 


round with eyes grown accustomed 
to the gloom, she began to realise 
how many changes time had brought. 
There at the corner stood a gaily- 
lighted store; then there had been 
in the same spot a dingy, old- 
fashioned grocer’s. A young and 
lovely bride had gone there daily to 
order such simple things as her little 
household required ; had found the 
doing so an irksome, monotonous 
duty, of which she had soon grown 
impatient. Her ghost standing at the 
kerb recalled that same impatience 
vividly, and sighed as she slowly 
walked down the long road on her 
left. How happy really that foolish 
young bride had been ! 

Presently a colony of shops lay 
before her ; among them a butcher's, 
a bootmaker’s, a large draper’s. She 
went very slowly indeed now, and 
as she reached the butcher’s came 
to a stop for an instant and peered 
over the great haunches of meat into 
the little shop beyond. 

Was Mrs. Huggins still cheerily 
cutting chops or totting up accounts 
in the tiny hut of an office, stopping 
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every now and then to chide the 
sturdy little boy playing about the 
shop? No, there was no childish 
voice or patter of eager young feet 
now; no curly-haired cherub blow- 
ing a blatant horn and startling 
nervous customers. But a stout old 
woman stood polishing the huge 
scales, and a young man, very curly- 
haired, was hacking at a great sheep 
suspended from the ceiling. A young 
man—curly-haired. 

The ghost-woman recoiled as 
though those twenty years had 
flung themselves on her with bodily 
force, and crept on her way. 

In the little shop stout Mrs. 
Huggins dropped a weight and gave 
a shafp ejaculation. 

“ Lord save us! 
it seemed to me like as if I was 
looking right into the face of the 
doctor’s bride.” 

“The doctor’s bride, mother ! 
Whatever are you driving at?” 
asked the curly-haired youth, grin- 
ning. 

“ Aye, lad, of course that’s half 
a lifetime off,” said Mrs. Huggins, 
sighing as she went to her shop-door 
and peered out up the street. ‘‘ No, 
I was mistook; for I see her going 
along now by Porter’s, and she’s old- 
like and stoops. The doctor's bride 
always walked erect, light of foot 
and heart ; too light, it appeared ! ”’ 

The young man stopped his hack- 
ing and gazed open-mouthed at the 
old woman. 

“Mother, yott mean Dr, Car- 
penter’s wife is not dead? That 
there was something queer about 
young Mr. Carpenter’s mother ?’”’ 

“Aye, lad. The good doctor 
divorced her twenty years ago,” 
came the quiet response. 


The erstwhile shabby street had 
become quite impressively pros- 
perous! The little draper’s shop had 
been pulled down and a larger 
building erected that stood much 
further from the road, Then old 
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Dibbins’, the shoemaker’s, had appa- 
tently been swept away, and in its 
place stood a smart, up-to-date boot 
shop. Another butcher’s, too! Poor 
Mts. Huggins! A rival for her bad- 
tempered husband would scarcely 
make him gentler. But perhaps old 
Sam Huggins had been gathered to 
his fathers. . 

Here at this corner William Carter 
had had a shop where one could buy 
tricycles and tennis-rackets, cricket 
bats and perambulators. The ghost- 
woman halted before the well- 
stocked shop and rested a trembling 
hand on the trunk of the fine old 
oak before it, one of the few things 
the spirit of change had not dared to 
remove. Was it really twenty-four 
years since she had stood under 
its broad-spreading branches with 
her husband, while William Carter, 
regardless of her embarrassment, 
had insisted on wheeling up and 
down the pavement before his 
cramped shop the very latest thing 
in perambulators? | Twenty-four 
years ago, or only an hour since ? 
Even less it seemed to her. just then. 

At the turn of the road the old 
tumble-down seat had been replaced 
by a new one. The ghost-woman 
sank on to it thankfully, for her 
knees trembled under her. Strength ! 
Ah! she needed strength badly to 
take the next few steps down the 
quiet road on her right. It appa- 
rently was not much changed; the 
trees were rather bigger in their 
thinning outlines, the houses more 
thickly veiled in creepers. Here the 
mist had not yet gathered, and 
scarcely did the ghost-woman know 
whether she wished its soft conceal- 
ment round her or preferred the 
clearness of atmosphere that showed 
details to her observant eye. At last, 
with fast-beating heart she resumed 
her way, 

Here a house closely shuttered 
and billed, ‘To be let or sold,” 
prompted her curiosity. Had frail 
little Mrs: Collins died, or had she 
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and her burly husband simply grown 
tired of the neighbourhood ? There 
a new and imposing stone porch 
made her quivering lips smile—so 
vulgar Mrs. Dewhirst had at last 
built the wonderful entrance they 
had all grown so tired of hearing 
about! Then came a small prim 
villa with large stone urns mounting 
guard at the door, and the ghost- 
woman's breath. came quicker for 


all that her feet had grown slower. - 


And so, step by step, she passed the 
garden of the prim villa, and, 
Stealing like a thief in the night, 
came to the shadowed gateway of a 
quaint red-brick house half hid in 
ivy. The light of an adjacent lamp 
that broke the far edge of the shadow 
gleamed on the railings where a 
brass plate was fixed and showed 
the plate’s inscription to the ghost- 
woman's eyes that knew it so well: 


JOHN CARPENTER, M.D. 


Then the ghost-woman did a 
strange thing, for, suddenly falling 
on her knees by the gate, she leant 
forward and touched the ice-cold 
plate with her trembling mouth. 


II. 


Dare she, might she enter the 
garden for just a moment or two ? 
To-day was the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of her coming to this house a 
bride. To-day, had she not left its 
dear weather-beaten roof for ever, her 
silver wedding would have been 
celebrated. Well, all these bitter 
years had she not dared to promise 
herself that this one night she should 
revisit the haunts of her dead happi- 
ness ?—happiness such as, until it 
was for ever past, she had not 
recognised for what it was. Very 
softly she lifted the latch of the 
gate and slipped into the garden. 

How the clump of anemones had 
spread! Their pure faces peered at 
her through the ‘gloom; beyond 
them late nasturtiums ran riot, and 


then came a tall line of rose-trees. 
Ah! behind them once they had 
put a seat, arguing half-jokingly 
whether it were better there or 
across the lawn under the lilacs. 
And she, she remembered, had con- 
tended for concealment behind the 
roses ; and he, objecting it was too 
public, being near the road and gate, 
yet gladly gave way because it always 
was his pleasure to humour her 
slightest whim. The ghost-woman 
crept round the rose-trees now. 
Yes, the seat was still there! She 
sank down on it, and the bitter 
flood of memories had her at its 
mercy. 


It was some half-hour later that, 
shivering in the damp and _ raising 
her despondent head from her hands, 
she found the mist had crept round, 
clinging to her garments and putting 
between her and the red-brick house 
a gentle grey veil. A downstairs 
window, before in darkness, now 
showed a light, the rays of which 
pierced the chill mist and shone 
across the path in front of the rose- 
trees. 

That had beer the dining-room ! 
How well she could picture the room 


_as she remembered it—nay, the 


whole house. The somewhat shabby 
consulting-room, the prim little 
drawing-room at the side, that she 
had thought of slightingly and never 
without making envious comparisons 
with frail Mrs. Collins’ beautiful 
boudoir. Yet how that little room, 
prim, poor, and plain as it was, had 
haunted her! Her miserable eyes 
tried to make out the upstairs 
windows through the thin veil of 
mist. That one above the dining- 
room had been their bedroom; a 
big, wide barrack of a room, also 
somewhat poorly furnished, like the 
rest of the house. Did John still 
use it, or did it seem unbearably 
lonely to him ? 

Above that had been the nursery, 
The street lamp shining up caught 
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the brass rods in the window so 
that they gleamed quite plainly. 
Ah! her bonny lad had waved to 
her from that window many a time. 
Reggie, her baby, her darling! And 
now he must be a man. If he were 
to meet her, his mother, she would 
be to him only another lonely, 
shabby woman in a crowd of many 
just such colourless, inconspicuous 
people. And she—God help her !— 
might she, too, not fail to know her 
son? Still, though her heart bled 
at the thought, there was consolation 
in the knowledge that John had had 
the comfort of his boy’s love in his 
bereaved and ruined life—just they 
two alone in that great shabby 
house. For, of course, John had not 
married again. A love like his could 
come only once in a life, and only 
in few lives at that: and he could 
never, never replace her—that at 
least she knew. How often, even 
while conscience pricked her for the 
permanent havoc she had wrought 
in his life, had that same belief con- 
soled her! ‘The certainty that never 
would the dear place she had so 
lightly held be filled by another. 

And then, as she sat, aching eyes 
on those gleaming brass rods of the 
nursery window, suddenly the room 
was lit up from within and a young 
nurse with a babe in her arms came 
into view and pulled down the blind. 

So—so John had married again ! 
Her eager faith in his fidelity had 
been a mistaken one, and that child 
was his child, that house another 
woman's home. - 

The ghost-woman had sprung to 
her feet in the shock of the discovery, 
but the cold and. damp, her agitation 
and fatigue overcoming her, she sank 
back wearily. 

Fidelity | What right had she to 
ask such a thing of him—she of ‘all 
women in the world ? 

Yet surely John had disapproved 


of divorce always, Only that deep- 


love of his that could refuse her 
nothing had given her her freedom 
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to marry the man of her heart. 
The man of her heart! How the 
pitiful, lying phrase rang in her ears! 
The man of her heart! How soon 
publicity had cooled his ardour! 
How quickly the call of honour, of 
amendment, of responsibility, had 
proved him deaf! But at least John 
had been led to believe that Ferrers 
Mason had done the right thing by 
her, and so and so. . . . Could she 
complain if the man she had deserted 
had found the loneliness of life too 
much for him; he who before all 
else was a home lover, content with 
simple joys? No, no—a thousand 
times no ! 

“ John, John, I will pray for your 
happiness always, dear,’ she sobbed ; 
“for yours... for hers... and 
for the little child’s.”" 

Then, feeling a ghost indeed, for- 
gotten, unwanted, shivering, she 
again rose to her feet. 


TIT, 


At that instant a taxi-cab draw- 
ing near came to a stop. A 
man’s voice said, ‘‘ Good night and 
thank you, sir!” and the taxi 
noisily restarted. 

Another voice murmured tenderly : 

“ Good night, my sweet darling. 
Tell me when shall I see you again ? ”’ 

The ghost-woman behind the rose- 
trees could discern a tall man anda 
lady, slight and young, in a long 
dark wrap, standing at the gate. 

Raymond, hush!” murmured 
the girl. ‘“ Do remember the neigh- 
bours, dear ! Garden walis have ears, 
you know.” 

‘My pet, how nervous you are!’ 
laughed the man. “ And are you not 
going to ask me in for half an hour ? ” 

“No, no, Raymond, please!” 
Half-imploringly she laid a timid 
hand on his sleeve. ‘“ My husband 
is away to-night, and I must not!" — 

“Little Mrs. Grundy!” laughed 
the man. “Ah, well! I suppose I 
must make a martyr of myself in the 
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cause of propriety. But at least let 
me know when and where I am to 
enjoy the bliss of seeing you again, 
my angel.”’ 

“Oh, I don't know! I don’t 
know!’’ said the girl distractedly, 
half receding to escape the caress he 
attempted in the shadow of the trees. 
“ This is all dreadfully wrong, Ray- 
mond, and if I was really good and 
brave, really the angel you so 
foolishly call me, I should never, 
never see you again!” 

“Peggy !”’ The man’s voice rang 
harsh. “ What a little fool you are, 
child! Have you not yet learnt that 
in this dull old world one must take 
one’s pleasures as they come ? ” 

“ But, Raymond, it should not be 
pleasure to me to deceive my hus- 
band, and oh! it is not pleasure— 
anything but that! All the time I 
am most unhappy, and he—he is the 
best of husbands !”’ 

“ Peggy,” came the answer, and 
the speaker gave her a little shake, 
“T really did not drive back with 
you to be entertained by having 
praises of your doubtless estimable 
husband sung to me. Now under- 
stand me! Either you meet me 
to-morrow afternoon about three 
o'clock in the park and let me take 
you for a spin in my motor, or I shall 
consider our friendship ended, and 
spend the rest of my holiday in 
Paris. I suppose you would not wish 
me to do that ?”’ . 

“No—oh, no! And...TI will 
come, Raymond, this time; just 
this once.” 

“Then good night, before you 
change your foolish little mind. 
You are my angel still!"’ he said; 
and the ghost-woman, watching, saw 
a long passionate kiss exchanged. 

Then the girl fled into the house, 
and the man, closing the gate very 
quietly, crossed the road and disap- 
peared into the mist. 

The ghost-woman felt a horrid 
sensation as of dual personality. 
Surely she, that bright, careless, 


girl-wife at the gate, was herself of 
twenty years ago ? ‘‘ Just this once.”’ 
Ah! by such a weak, futile com- 
promise had not her life been 
wrecked ? 

So, for the second time, scandal, 
dishonour threatened poor John’s 
life. Dear, foolish, reckless man, to 
choose yet again a restless young 
wife. Surely, if twenty years ago he 
could not make himself sufficiently 
versatile and brisk to keep the 
affections of such a one, it was a 
certainty that now, grown more than 
middle-aged, he must fail. Ah! 
but a second awful failure, with its 
ensuing scandal! It must not be. 
It was unthinkable, unendurable. 
Might not the preventing of it be in 
some measure an atonement on her 
part? But how to do it ? 

The ghost-woman stood lost in 
thought, her eyes on the lighted 
path before her. Something gleamed 
there through the mist a long time 
before her absent eyes became con- 
scious of it. Peggy had dropped a 
bracelet, the diamond cluster of 
which sparkled in the gloom. No 
sooner did the ghost-woman observe 
it than, acting on sudden impulse, she 
slipped from her hiding-place, picked 
the bracelet up, walked boldly to the 
front door, and rang the bell. 

Light hasty steps crossed the hall, 
and immediately the door was 
partially opened by Peggy; Peggy 
with a frightened face, evidently 
expecting that the too ardent Ray- 
mond had followed her. Her expres- 
sion changed to one of relief when 
she saw only a shabby, worn-looking 
woman, whose hat, dark and dingy, 
was limp with the mist, as also was 
the long thick veil turned back from 
her face. 

“Excuse me!” said the ghost- 
woman promptly. ‘‘ Just now you 
dropped this bracelet at your gate.” 

Peggy took it quickly. 

“Oh, yes, itis mine! How very 
careless of me to drop it! Thank 
you so very much.” 
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It was quite evident to the ghost- 
woman that the girl was somewhat 
uncertain as to whether or not she 
ought to offer a monetary reward to 
such a shabby-looking woman who 
yet spoke like a lady. But the 
woman was seized by a swift, fierce 


longing to enter once more the home: 


she had lost for ever. Surely, surely 
she might this one time! Was not 
John away for the night, and had 
she not somehow to retain for him 
his wife’s faithfulness? Besides, 
never, never again would she have 
strength to come back to this house 
of pungent, never-failing memories. 
Her quick brain came to her aid. 

“J hope you will pardon my 
asking a favour and not think it 
very unusual,” she said; ‘‘ the fact 
is, I have to catch a train to-night 
to London, and if I may borrow a 
time-table for a moment, it may 
prevent me from hurrying to the 
station unnecessarily, or, on the other 
hand, missing.my train.” 

“ Why, certainly ! I will lend : you 
Bradshaw with pleasure,” said the 
girl. ‘‘ Please come in. 

She held the door open a cordial 
width. Shabby women emerging 
from the mist with one’s diamond 
bracelets must be honest; and to 
lend Bradshaw was such a very small 
Teturn ! 

“Itis so cold in the hall, you had 
better come into the dining-room,” 
she continued, taking the bulky 
‘time-table from off a hook on the 
wall, 

So the ghost-woman came once 
more into the bay-windowed room 
that looked out on the front garden. 


IV. 


After due consultation of the time- 
table, it appeared that the next 
train to London left almost imme- 
diately—too soon, in fact, to be 
caught—and that there was not 
another for an hour and a half. 

“Then you must please sit down 
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and let me give you a cup of coffee,” 
said Peggy hospitably. ‘‘I was just 
going to have mine when you rang. 
If you will excuse me a minute I 
will fetch another cup; it is cook’s 
night out.” 

Directly the girl had gone to the 
kitchen the ghost-woman’s eyes, 
hitherto so carefully schooled, wan- 
dered round the room with starving 
eagerness. The desk John used—the 
oil paintings of his father and 
mother—the brass paper-rack—the 
copper coal-scuttle; all these she 
hailed old friends of a dear past 
that could never rcturn. Then her 
eyes came to a painted portrait that 
hung over the sideboard, its subject 
a beautiful girl, laughing with lips 
and eyes. And the ghost-woman 
crouched shuddering in her chair— 
for that laughing girl was her dead 
self, 


“ Please help yourself to cream, 


‘and won't you draw your. chair close 


to the fire? ’’ said Peggy. “ These 
October evenings are so chilly.” 

The ghost-woman put cream in 
her cup and, murmuring her thanks, 
pulled her chair nearer the hearth 

. and at her feet she found a pair 
of very shabby slippers, purplecloth, 
with the initials “ J. C.”’ intertwined. 
She started so violently that the 
coffee splashed from her cup into the 
saucer, 

“Tam afraid you are very cold,” 
said Peggy kindly. ‘“‘ Dear, dear!” 
laying a gentle hand on the other’s 
damp sleeve, “ how wet your coat 
is! Will you not take it off and 
dry it by the fire?” and she took 
the ghost-woman’s cup from her 
and helped her to slip off her 
coat. 

“Vou are kind—very, very kind, 
to a stranger,’ said the ghost- 
woman slowly. 

“Not at all. Besides, I owe you 
a debt of gratitude for returning me 
the diamond bracelet I was so care- 
less as to lose,” 
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The ghost-woman’s worn face bent 
to gaze into the girl’s clear eyes, 

“There is something far more 
valuable than the diamond bracelet 
that you are in danger of losing,” 
she said. ‘' Oh! if you will hear one 
who has experienced the pain of such 
a loss, surely by Heaven’s mercy I 
am in time to save it you!” 

“ What do you mean? Oh! what 
do you mean?” 

Peggy had risen to her feet, horror 
in her eyes, palpable fear in the 
paling of her fair young face. 

The ghost-woman laid a persuasive 
hand on her arm. 

“ Ah, sister-woman, listen! Re- 
gard me, I beseech you, only as 
a poor, weak woman, who was once 
tempted as you are being tempted 
now, but who, because she had no 
waming friend to point out the 
danger, fell.” 

“Temptation! I?” Peggy 
gasped out the words panting. 
“Surely you cannot think that I 

. Oh! what do you mean?” 

“JY mean that to-night, being 
weary beyond endurance, I had the 
impudence to sit down to rest on 
your garden seat.” 

Peggy's hands went up to her 
face. 

“The seat... near the gate ?”’ 
she asked slowly, her guilty con- 
science overwhelming her. 

The ghost-woman nodded. 

“Yes, the seat that was too near 
the road and gate. But not to-night ; 
oh, to-night, believe me, that seat 
was in the right place! "> ~ 

Peggy could not, of course, quite 
follow this, but she mustered suffi- 
cient self-control to sit down and 
keep silent. 

‘So when your lover came to the 
gate with you, I heard,” continued 
the ghost-woman. ‘‘ Oh, child !— 
for you know you are but that to 
‘me—don’t think of me aS some 
meddling, eavesdropping stranger, 
but rather believe me to be one 
wk» would warn you of that she 


had very bitter experience of. Ah, 
listen! Once I was young and 
beautiful like you. I had everything 
that heart could desire (like you in 
that, too), and the devil tempted 
me when I foolishly felt bored and 
ungrateful. A novelty, the relief, the 
blessed relief of a little excitement in 
a life that was perhaps a trifle hum- 
drum because it was so happy; a 
wanton vanity that thirsted ever 
for more admiration and appre- 
ciation... .’’ The ghost-woman’s 
voice died away; she gazed as 
though magnetised at the happy face 


‘above the sideboard, then turned a 


wistful look upon the girl who sat 
in her old place now. 

“T took my choice, and I paid the 
price. Paid the price, I said; why, 
I am still paying it, and shall pay 
it until I die; perhaps even beyond 
death—who knows? But what am 
I paying it for? Ah! dear, dazzled, 
tempted child! I pay for a shadow 
only—for a something that never 
existed, save in my dreams alone.” 

“I am so sorry, so very sorry for 
you!” said Peggy, stretching out an 
eager, sympathetic hand. “ And you 
mean that to you, a stranger, hearing 
a chance conversation at the gate, 
it appeared I. ,. stood in great 
danger ?”’ 

“In very great danger indeed,” 
said the ghost-woman, “I knew— 
none better—that you did not see it 
clearly ; though your words told me 
that conscience and instinct were 
crying a warning to you; and, 
remembering how I so suddenl 
found myself at the parting of th ne 
ways, and took .... the wrong road, 
I ventured to speak to you.” 

“Thank youl Thank you!” 
Peggy murmured, covering her 


‘shamed face with trembling hands. 


“You were .. . not mistaken; and, 
incredible though it may seem, I was 
playing with fire more in folly than 
with the desire to do wrong. How 
can I thank you for speaking, for 
giving yourself intense pain (as I 
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know you did) by alluding to your 
terrible experiences ? " 

“Ah!” said the ghost-woman 
very tenderly, “‘I need no thanks, 
dear sister-woman ; nothing but the 
knowledge that I have succeeded in 
my mission. Pray for me, Peggy, 
sometimes.” - 

“Indeed, indeed I will!” Peggy 
said earnestly, and touched the 
ghost-woman’s pallid cheek with her 
fresh young lips. ‘“‘ But, oh! is there 
really no hope of your ever regaining 
your husband’s love—of retuming to 
the home you loved?” 

The ghost-woman shook her head, 

“No, dear child, none; for, 
much as my dear husband loved 
me, I suppose loneliness became too 
terrible to him, and he put another 
in my forfeited place. My dear, it 
is not until that bitter moment when 
one sees one’s own place taken by 
another that... one drinks... 
the veriest dregs !’’ , 

“ Another?’’ Peggy’s tear-laden 
eyes widened at the thought. “ It 
must be terrible, indeed, to know 
one has been supplanted. I cannot 
bear to think of my husband 
matried to another woman. So you 
see—do you not ?—that I love him— 
ah, more dearly than I thought or 
guessed; and now that you have 
shown me this I am safe! "’ 

The ghost-woman turned to take 
up her coat; but a sudden opening 
of the front door made her ~start 
back. Someone coming in! Not 
John, surely ? Oh, merciful Heaven ! 
let her not meet him to-night—at 
this moment of all others ! 

“‘J_I am unstrung. Pray let me 


go without seeing anyone!” she 
stammered. 
“Certainly,” Peggy answered 


sympathetically. ‘‘ But this is only 
the dear old doctor.” 

Even as she spoke the well- 
loved, well-remembered voice rang 
out: . 

“Still up, Peggy, dear? ”’ 

Ah! so had he called to her after 


last!” 


By Mona Maud 


just such a home-coming as. Peggy’s 
to-night. 

The ghost-woman trembled so she 
could not put her coat on; instead, 
she tried to drag down her veil. 
Surely in those worn features of hers 
John would not recognise the lovely, 
laughing girl of the picture? But 
the veil, still damp, split in her hasty 
fingers and fell back from her face 
just as the door of the room opened 
and a tall, grey-bearded man came 
in. 
Straight from Peggy’s face his 
eyes sought that of the stranger 
woman, and in his weary counten- 
ance sadness died out, and instead 
beamed a glad light of welcome. 

“Barbara! At last, my wife—at 
And- the ghost-woman, 
dazed and shaking, was drawn into 
strong, eager arms and _ kissed. 
“ Barbara, my dear one, look up 
and tell me all the wonderful hap- 
penings that brought about my 
finding you here waiting for me with 
Reggie’s wife?” 

“ Reggie’s wife? '’ The ghost- 
woman freed herself from his arms 
and held ‘the table for support. 
“Not your wife, John? Reggie's! 
My baby boy a husband !” 

“A husband and a father!” said 
the doctor eagerly. ‘‘ Upstairs in the 
nursery a most wonderful baby-girl 
waits to welcome her grandmother.” 

“To welcome !’’ echoed the ghost- 
woman, shuddering. “‘ Poor innocent 
child, she must never do that. Teach 
her to think of me as dead ,.. as 
indeed I am!” 

“Barbara, dear wife, no!’ pro- 
tested the doctor very tenderly. 
“Can you, will you believe me, my 
dear, when I say that I never knew 
of Ferrers’ treachery to you until last 
year, when I was called to his death- 
bed ? Since then I have searched in 
vain for you, but now—now Heaven 
has sent you to me!” 

“Yes, Heaven has let me come 
to pray for your forgiveness, John,” 
sobbed the ghost-woman, ‘ But 
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then I must go back into the 
shadowed life from which I came, 
How could I stay to stir the tongue 
of scandal, to recall the old disgrace 
T brought upon you?” 

“Don’t think that! Don’t think 
that, dearest!” the good doctor 
besought her. “I am old, Barbara, 
and wom, and my retirement is 
earned. In my sight you have never 
ceased to be my wife; but for 
formality’s sake we will be married 
again and we will start a new life in 


ghost-woman protested _ faintly. 
“Think of the talk, the dreadful 
awakened memories! What could 
my son do but reproach me ? What 
could my daughter-in-law feel but 
shame?” 

“Not shame, dear mother, never 
that; only gratitude,” Peggy said 
earnestly. She had slipped from the 
room unnoticed, and was back with 
her babe in her arms. “ Kiss the 
sweet babe, dear mother—her name 
is Barbara—and, oh! wear, if you 


@ new country.” love me, the bracelet that I 
“No, no, John, I cannot!” the dropped.” 
THE END. 
at 2 2% 


FAIRY HELD 
“THEY” followed her and called to her, 
- “They” drew her with caressing hand ; 
Her feet, that tripped into my heart, 

Tripped after them to Fairyland. 
Folks say ‘tis bad to name their name, 
For they may bring a thousand ills— 


What ill can they do now to me, 
These “Little People of the Hills ”? 


But once I climbed the highest hill 
And hid amongst the fern at night 

To catch a passing glimpse of her, 
My darling jewel of delight ! 

“They” danced like leaves on every side, 
The people that are always young ; 

The King knelt down to say to her 
Words that were burning on my tongue. 


The eyes of her were sweet with dreams, 
The gown of her was white and gold ; 
It seemed a sin to wish her back 
Where times are hard and men grow old. 
I heard them sing soft songs to her, 
I, that have never learnt to sing ; 
They sang her out of sight again, 


And le 


an empty fairy ring. 


And then I lay along the ground 
To whisper where her feet had been, 
“ My little cabin waits for you— 
The hearth is cold, Noreen, Noreen.” 
And then I stretched my arms for her, 
And standing on the lonesome track, 
Cried out until the stars cried too, 
“Noreen, Noreen, come back, come back!” 


May BERKELEY, 
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